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THE AIIHOT OF CUMMER. 

In »otne breasts paasinti liea roncejil’d and mleiit, 
B-lke war’s awart powder in a caatle vault. 

Until occasion, like the linstock, li^htN it: 
Thoncuincat once the liifht’ningandtliethinider. 
And distant echoes tell that all 1« rent asunder* 
Tiik Adiiot. 

In It fertile dale, on the hanks of the 
Mowddacli, in Merionethshire, was for- 
merly situated the Cistertiaii Aldicy of 
Cummer ; and even now its mouldering 
ruins inu}'' he seen iihout a stone’s throw 
troni the river — the aborle of the reptile 
and the ni^ht-bird. lint 

The sacred tapers’ liphts arc gone; 

Wray uionii Ins clad the altar stone; 

The holy inia^e i.s «jVrllii'own ; 

'I’he bell hav cens'd to toll : 

The loiig-ribh’d ailes are hurst and shrunk. 

The holy shi ines to ruin'miKk ; 

* Departed is the pious monk — 

(Sod’s blessing' on his soul ! 

As the spot now appear.s, a larrrc area is 
enclosed by hiffh ivy-covered walls, with 
the ends tolerably entire, and a few out- 
buildings are made subservient to the 
■ordinary comforts of man, being ased 
as granaries and store-liouses. The si- 
tuation is beautifully secluded, and the 
buildings are emhe^omed in a luRUriant 
grove of gnb old H%rie^rces. The occu- 
pants of this monastery, if wc may credit 
the veracity of tradition, were generally 
pious and worthy men. The charming 
spot which they inhabited tranquillised 
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tbeir feelings, and tbeir conduct was an 
example and a blessing to their depend- 
ents. 

x\bout the middle of tlie eleventh cen- 
tury, father Elltyd, orlltutus, the ab- 
bot, was celebrated for his piety, meek- 
ness, and bene„volence. He was not old, 
for he bad not yet arriveil at one half of 
the preseribed "period of human exist- 
ence; but bis manners and address, and 
bis decided tone of conduct, had given 
him such influence, that, on the death 
of the abbot Cud van, be was advanced 
to the government of the monastery, 
within si.x years after his admission into 
the tower rank of tin? fraternity. 

There was a mystery in the history of 
this holy man, which no one could 
fathom. Wlience he came, or for what 
reason he had (quitted the world so young, 
no one could divine. It was evident, 
liowever, tiiat lie hud nrilngled freely in 
society, and had even moved in a courtly 
sphere. It was also apparent that he 
had borne arms, and winded his sword 
in the cause of his country. This, in- 
deed, was confirmed by the brilliant 
sparkle of bis dark eye, ’when the deeds 
of heroes and the feats of renowned war- 
riors became the V>pic8 of conversation 
among tlie monks : and, although he 
wore the coarse aad homely garments of 
a Cistertian priest, and notimhstanding 
his haggirdand care-worn features, thera 
was an ak of commanding superiority 
about father Elltyd, which plainly 
showed tlifit no common spirit auimatea 
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the body which such unseemly liabili- 
nicnts enveloped. And where is the dis- 
guise that will edectuallv conceal the in- 
tuitive attributes of a tigh and noble 
spirit ? Sorrow and sufTcriiig, and indig- 
nation or disgust at the world's ways, 

‘ may occasion a temporary suppression, 
and tame for a time its more vehement 
and outrageous impulses ; but nothing 
can ever entircdy subdue the elcvateii 
and instinctive aspirations of true noble- 
ness of soul. The flame will still burn 
on, in weal or woe, in joy or sorrow — in 
the tented field or iii a lady’s bower. 
It may be smothered, it is true, for 
a season, but it can never be utterly 
quenched ; for enough of its streugtli 
will remain to start once more into life 
and ignition, and to consume with its 
intensity wl.jitever may bo opposed to 
its power. Thus was it with Elltyd; 
and, although a long course of mortifi- 
cation and pious meditation bad tarried 
down the more prominent impulses of 
bis nature, still enough of the fiery ar- 
dor of his spirit remained to blaze forth 
occasionally for a moment, and then to 
sink suddenly into darkness like a fleet- 
ing and illusive meteor. This was par- 
ticularly exemplified u lien bis reniein- 
branee reverted to the contests in which 
his countrymen had been engaged with 
the English. It was, then, that the un- 
quenchable fire of bis spirit burst forth 
and illumined bis saddened features 
with all the animation of enthusiasm ; 
for lie still retained 

"The fire thattnid of o+hcr days, 

WiiPn Iruiiiiierj) puMvetl the KindUnfr Hir ; 

And the keen eye, uh^e gaze 

Fla>ird through the battle’s glare!” 

Such was the dignified priest who had 
not only olitained the most entire ascen- 
dency over the minds of his inferiors, 
but also their most sincere and fVrvent 
regard. It required, in trutii, no vast 
stretch of power or of wisdom to influ- 
ence the will of the iiiunUs of (’lunmer; 
for they were t.he most harmk*ss, con- 
tented, and inoffensive of catholics. — 
They meddled with nothing but the 
peaceful ceremonies of their religion, 
and the comparatively miki rules of their 
order, to vvtiich they most piously and 
pertinaciously adhered. Their revenues 
were not siimciciuly ample to invest 
them H'itli any consideraole degree of 
influence ; and they dwelt too remote 
from the capital of tlic principality to be 
able (even were they so inclined) to 
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inl$fgu£ and become myiphicvous. But 
they h3d no such inclination ; for they 
diimred very materially from the gene- 
rality of those artful, licentious, and 
bigoted beings, with which many of our 
old monasteries were at that time filled, 
to the great scandal and Injury of the 
churcli : ambition, considered as the de- 
sire of power, dwelt not among them ; 
their only aim was to do good,— their 
only occupation (beside the performance 
of their religions duties) the alleviation 
of the misery of the poor around them, 
not merely in a temporal, but in a spi- 
ritual manner. As far as regarded their 
own liahits and paslirnes, they were tem- 
perate, b(‘con[)ing, ami in strict unison 
with the sacred charar'ter of the frater- 
nity. They indulged not in tliat indis- 
criminate and wanton lieentioiiMiess, 
wliirh the priests of those limes so ex- 
tensively practised. They lived entirely 
free from those disorderly dissensions 
whicli spring from self-interest, self-in- 
dulgence, and a grasping love of power, 
ami proved themselves fiy tlieir conduct 
what they really professed themselves 
by tlieir calling, tlie ministers of iiod's 
grace, ami the consolers and encouragers 
of the udlieted. An <'vent, however, 
uecurreil, which disturbed the peaceful 
tenorof their existenee ; butitsinfluence 
was only teiuporary, like a sudden blast 
of wind, which, passing over the (piiet 
inouijtain-lalie, rulHes its .Mirf.uM' lor an 
instant, and tlicn leaves it as calm and 
as placid as ever. 

One aiituiiinal evening, a horseman, 
roughly accoutred and stoutly armed, 
rode up to tlie great gale of the abbey, 
and solii^ited, or rather demanded, lodg- 
ing ami refreshment for the h-rd Owain 
ofOsu’cstry, and his attendants, who 
M'ere ]iassing that way on a pilgrimage 
to the holy well of the celebrated Saint 
Winifred. A lay-brother proeecded 
with tht‘ message to the superior, who 
was deeply engaged in devotional medi- 
tation in Ids newly-furnished oratory. 
The monk started, when he heard the 
name of un(M>f the most ferocious and 
powerful of tlic horder-harons, and his 
sivarthy brow assumed a darker hue as 
the brother t<dd Ids errand. — “The lord 
Owain of Oswestry !** echoed the abbot; 

“ wlmt wantetii ha within the precincts 
of our holy house? ^Is it not enough 
that he should sudte and slay the pious 
servants of (lod's church cm his own 
lands, hut he must come hither to in- 
sult our peareful brotherhood?” — lie 
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paused a moment, and then continued — 
“ Hut tve must not return evil 4‘or e%'il. 
Desire that preparations be made for 
his reception, and let all the hiethron 
be a])prised of his approach. 'Fell the 
messenger that th(‘ gates of our abbey 
shall be opened to his master, and that 
its humble fare is at his dis|iosal.** — A 
flock of sheep could scarcely bo more 
dismayed at tlie approach of a hungry 
wolf, or a brood of chickens at the 
circling eddies of the hawk, than were 
the quiet-minded monks of Hummer at 
this unexpected and forniidahle annun- 
ciation. A visit at any time from a ba- 
ron with only an ordinary train, was an 
event of a ruHliitg uird agitating nature p 
but this was partieuhirly so; for the 
lord Owain was known to liold ecclesi- 
astics in the must sovereign contempt, 
and to eiiibracc every opportunity of 
tormenting and mortifying tiiein. Be- 
sides, a nohlcMiian of Ids rank and haugh- 
ty bearing was not likely to travel, on 
an occasion like this, without a numer- 
ous train of folhswc s; aiid where to 
find food sufficient for their refreshment, 
was a point which seriously perplexe d 
the abbot. However, what could be 
done, was <loiie. JMessengers were de- 
spatched to the neighbouringhamlets of 
Llaneltyd and Dolgellau lor such pro- 
visions'as the spur of the moment could 
supply; and, as the fraternity of Cum- 
mer eiiji»yed the good-will and respect 
of tin* neighhourliood, the messengers 
were speedily successful in tlie object 
of their cuniriiission. 

Scarcely were tlic requisite prepar- 
ations completed, when the pompous 
train appeared slowly emerging from a 
wooded glen, the polished steel caps and 
spear-heads of the men sparkling bril- 
liantly in the btnims of the setting suii. 
Jleside the mass of the vassal troop, 
four of the b.;ron’a most favored de- 
pendents, superior in rank to the others, 
moved forward with a warlike holdiiess 
of aspect, hearing on their shields and 
helmets the c<»gnisance of their lord, — 
namely, a black hoar's head, transfixed 
with a crimson tlagger, with the motto, 
'J'arwvh drwadd ! (strike through !) 
Immediately behind them rode Owain 
himself, a ferocious and powerful-look- 
ing mail, with a countenance expressive 
of undaunted courage, unbending pride, 
and unshrinking resolution. He was 
closely attended by two esquires, young 
men of fair complexion and gallant dc- 
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meaner, their gay attire and youtbfu 
mien presenting a striking contrast to 
the rough warrior-forms around tlicm. 
These were followed by tlie family 
bard, an indispensable requisite to the 
train of every man who asserted bis pre- 
tensions to high rank and bearing : be 
was borne in a sort of litter, and habited 
in a snow-white vest, — the emblem at 
once of the peace and sacred ness of bis 
calling. In a vehicle, closely curtained, 
rode a fair dame, whose connection 
with the baron was not the most legiti- 
mate; for he was not wedded to her, 
although she was said to possess as 
much of his love, or rather of his fierce 
passion, as he was capable of bestowing 
on any woman. Report spoke of hf;r 
as exquisitely beautiful ; and it was 
wholly on her account that this pil- 
grimage was undertaken. She was ac- 
companied l)y tw'^o handmaidens, while 
several men-at-arms and menials com- 
pleted the cavalcade. 

As the party halted before the tower- 
ing w’alls of the abbey, some trumpeters 
“blew a blast so loud and shrill,** that 
rof k and mountain rang again with the 
sound. I'lie call w^as instantly obeyed ; 
the gates w’erc thrown open ; and the 
baron and his retinue, having dis- 
mounted, were ushered into the re- 
fectory, while the lady and her attend- 
ants, accompanied, by the bard, were 
conducted into an adjoining apartment, 
and a lay-brother appointed to admi- 
nister to their wants. The strangers 
had fasted so long, that tliey were not 
very fastidious as" to the fare presented 
to tliem : and it was well for the monks 
that it was so, for some of the viands 
were not over-delicate in quality, fn 
truth, so engaged were these rough pil- 
grims in the uemolition of their repast, 
that they had nearly finished it before 
the baron discovered that tlie abbot w^as 
not present on the occasion. — “How 
now, ye shavelings ?’* he exclaimed, as 
he gazed wu-athfiiUy upon the monks — 
“Whycoineth not vour good abbot to 
greet us with his u'elcome ? The hum- 
ule fare, which he hath prepared for our 
use, is not perhaps dainty enough for his 
pious niaw'; and he doubtless consolcih 
himself u’itli a pottle or two of racy 
Canary. But bear our commendation 
to the holy man, and say that /, the 
lord Owain of Oswestry, would crave 
to share his jollity. A cup of good 
sack would relisli Vi^ht well after ouv 
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cveniDg ride. Go/’ said lie to a monk, 
— and bear my errand to your supe- 
rior.** 

The monk departed with the message, 
but quickly returned. — “Our pious 
lather, good iny lord, is at his evening 
meditations, and will not, he bids me 
say, be disturbed.** — “What! will not 
be' disturbefl !’* exclaimed the impetuous 
chieftain, his dark brow contracting 
into a wrathful scowl as he spoke. — “ Is 
this the answer that he sends to mef — 
Ill-mannered fool ! Tell him, 1 will 
drag him hither, if he conic not willing- 
ly — ^and that right speedily. /A'lV/ not 
come ! By Saint David, the friar is ill- 
w’itted !** 

The monk again left the refectory, 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by tlie abbot, who walked with a stately 
step toward the seat which the baron 
occupied. — “My lord of Oswestry’* — 
he said calmly, but firmly — “ You 
liavc been pleased to require my attend- 
ance upon you : 1 had hoped that you 
would have spared me to my medi- 
tations ; for i am not a cornpanion 
meet for such merry revelers as those 
wdiorn you have brought hither. Have 
you any thing to say to me, baron ?” 

The haughty nobleman, when he sent 
fill* the abbot, expected to see an old 
man, rubicund, and redolent of fat and 
flesh, — the living type of indolent sen- 
suality; but when the commanding 
form of father Ell tyd met his view, he 
started, placed his hand on a small rich- 
ly-carved dagger, which he wore in his 
belt, and changed countenance. He, 
however, soon regained his wonted proud 
demeanor, and coolly replied, “ I want 
nought with thee ; but how comes it 
that thou wast not here to welcome us 
wdtli becoming respect to this thy mo- 
nastery? Such reinissness comports 
not well with thy lowliness and iny 
high bearing. What excuse canst thou 
put forth in thy favor ?” — “ 1 am a 
peaceful man, niy lord,” replied the 
ahbot,evidently making a powerful elibrt 
to quell some stormy feeling, — “ iU- 
versed in forms of worldly courtesy. 
I had directed some of the brethren to 
attend thee, and to administer to thy 
nccessities-~and what more would ’st 
thou have — “ What more would I 
have?” — shouted the baron. “Thy 
obeisance. Sir Priest. Am not I the 
lord Owain, and art not tliou the monk 
Elltyd? Down on thy knees before 
me, and supplicate my pardon.” 
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Bold, and even brutal as the baron 
was known to be, this intemperate 
sally astonished even his own vassals, 
accustomed as they were to the lawless 
and sanguinary commands of their lord. 
The young esquires exchanged looks of 
alarm, and gazed on him in silence, 
while the poor monks turned pale and 
trembled. But the demeanor of the 
abbot was firm, resolute, and impres- 
sive. His dark eye flashed as the baron 
spoke, and his whole frame seemed 
dilated to more than its natural dimen- 
sions, us bending a look of fury upon 
his turbulent gi.est, he thundered into 
his ear; “Kneel to thee, thou proud 
assassin? never! Book at this mark 
he tore open his vest as he spoke, and 
ointed to a lengthened scar upon liis 
osoin, and then in a deeper tone con- 
tinued, “ knowest thou not the dastard 
hand, which traced this scar upon my 
breast?” — “ Halil” exclaimed Owain, 
Talbot of Tr(\g:iroii alive, and here ! — 
This is, in sooth, a daiiiniiig miracle. 
Curses on this faltering arm! would it 
had withered at toy birth ! But it is not 
yet too late!” and he drew his dagger, 
and struck at the heart of the defence- 
less abbot, 'i'he weapon missed its 
aim ; and, before the blow could be re- 
pi^ated, Elltyd had snatched a sword 
from one of the by-standers, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which soon be- 
came furiously desperate. As there 
was neither any lack of hatred between 
the combatants, nor any deficiency of 
valor, boldness, and skill, it is likely 
that the conflict would have ended 
fatally, had not an unexpected interrup- 
tion occurred. 

As the chamber into which the ba- 
ron’s fair companion had been conduct- 
ed, was situated at the end of a small 
passage which* led directly to the re- 
fectory, the high tone of his voice 
alarmed the lady, who with a passion, 
which even the savage ciiurlishness of 
her lord could not tame, felt the deepest 
anxiety in all his concerns. Already 
hud she risen from the rudely matted 
couch on which she was reclining, for 
the purpose of soothing his fiery spirit ; 
for well she knew, that she alone pos- 
sessed this influence over his haughty 
and unbending heart. Already had 
she entered the passage wherr the clash- 
ing of swords and “the bustle of the 
fray reach j^fl her ear, added swiftness to 
her alarm, and induced her to use ex- 
traordinary exertion. She flew like a 
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fair and fleeting vision, and rusliing 
into the refectory, stood before the com- 
batants, like some unearthly habitant, 
whose quiet their clamor had disturbed. 
Beautiful, supremely beautiful, was the 
form which stood before them. She 
gazed in pale and motionless agitation 
on the noble form of the abbot, uttered 
a loud and piercing shriek, and sank on 
the floor, apparently lifeless. 

Father of Heaven !** exclaimed the 
abbot — “ What wickedness is here ! — 
“^Bleaiior of Talacharn with the baron of 
Oswestry under the sacred roof of Cum- 
mer Abbey ! Oh I villain — villain ! — 
couhrst thou not let thy victim rest in 
his wretchedness, b*ut thou must come to 
torment him with the costly prize of 
which thou hast deprived him ? O God ! 
This is too much to bear unmoved.** — 
Bushing from the apartment, he left the 
astonished company to ruminate at leb 
sure on the strange scenes M’hich they 
had witnessed. 

There were two of that company, ivho 
could have cleared up the mystery of 
this adventure. One was the haughty 
lord, the other the lovely hut unhappy 
Eleanor. The lady, however,^ though 
recovered from her swoon by the timely 
eflbrts of her maidens, was seemingly 
too exhausted to exert herself ; and the 
baron, who had stood all this time lean- 
ing sullenly on his sword, with a wrath- 
ful scowl upon his brow, was in no 
humor, even if it had been necessary, 
to communicate his kuowlege of the af- 
fair. The increased indisposition of the 
lady, whose malady in the tirst instance 
bad been produced by continued mental 
emotion, provoked bis wrath to excess, 
and he gave vent to his choier in a variety 
of eniphfttic ejaculations. His ill-humor 
Mas not allayed, M'hen his chief medical 
attendant informed him that 'the present 
removal of the lady would be attended 
M'itli the greatest peril ; even deatli itself 
might be the consequence. 

“ nimorV' exclaimed the im- 
petuous chieftain, “ we will away ! why 
did the meddling quean come near us ? 
Is she grown so timid, that the clashing 
of a sword should scare her !*’ — Then, 
turning to his trumpeters, he bade them 
sound to horse, and, with an impre- 
cation, voM'ed to ^uit the monastery on 
the instant, determining to leave Eleanor 
to recover as best she might, and, seem- 
iiigly, not very mindful of the issue. 
With a little remonstrance, however, it 
M'as arranged that the lady should re- 
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main at the monastery with a suitable 
retinue, until she should regain sulEh 
cient strength to proceed on her fliU 
gritnage, while the baron with the ma- 
jority of his train was to continue his 
journey without delay. He now turned 
his lordly back upon the walls of the 
abbey, and rode onward in the moon- 
light over the wooded hills of Merio- 
nethshire. His departure left the terri- 
fied monks at leisure to ponder upon 
the events of the evening ; and having, 
from what had transpired, gathered 
enough to know that their superior was 
more to be pitied than blamed, one of 
the first things which they did was to 
send a deputation to enquire how their 
esteemed ruler felt himself after the late 
outrage. Father Jorwerth, who was 
his chief assistant, and another old and 
venerable brother, proceeded, therefore, 
to his oratory, and found him in an atti- 
tude of deep meditation. Tlie fire 
which had so recently animated his 
spirit had subsided into a melancholy 
composure ; the startling energy of the 
M’^arrior had sunk into the sedate gloom 
of the priest, and the lustre of his dark 
eye was clouded by a shade of deep sor- 
row. He rose as the brethren ap- 
proacht^d, and, stretching out a band to 
each, seated them beside him on the 
rude bench with which the apartment 
was furnished. 

“ The brethren’* — said Jorwerth, “ so- 
licitous for their abbot’s welfare, have 
sent to know how he bears bis afiliction : 
they seek no explanation of the scene 
wdiich they have witnessed, but are anx- 
ious to soothe with their sympathy and 
prayers the troubled s^jul of their be- 
loved superior.** — “ Kind old man,** — 
replied the abbot, 1 have much need 
of their prayers, for sorrow and shame 
press heavily upon me. 1 'would hear 
my afflictions like a man, and like a 
servant of HIM, by whom all things 
are done $ but the sudden meeting with 
that wicked man discomposed me and 
made me sinful. 1 have wielded a 
SM'ord in the house of God, and attempt- 
ed to take a>vHV the life of a man, whose 
crimes, manifold and horrible as they 
are,/, at least, ought to have forgiven.** 
— “ Take comfort, holy father,*’ rejoined 
the monk. “TIic master whom wc serve 
is not only just but merciful, and M'ill 
not lequire too much at the hands of 
those who serve him diligently. He 
will pardon where there is true repent- 
ance ; and a good and faithful servant. 
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such as thou art, will always find favor 
ill his sight. Despond not, but trust in 
th#Lord.’» 

The abbot paused a*while, and then 
said, “ 'I'liou hast spoken ivell, my bro- 
ther; God is just and merciful, and we 
will pray for his grace and forgiveness. 
Say to the brethren that I will be with 
them quickly to assist in the perform- 
ance of vespers ; that I earnestly sup- 
plicate their private prayers, and aui 
much beholden to them for their sym- 
pathy.** IJe again pressed the hands of 
the two monks, and then said, in a tre- 
mulous voice, “ How fares it with the 
lady? hath she recovered from her 
swooii?” — “She hath, father, but re- 
mains much weakened by the sliock.** — 
Jonvertli and his friend then riytired. 

The vespers W'ere performed on that 
eventful evening nearly in the usual 
manner. A close observer might per- 
haps have discovered a slight shade of 
melancholy in the demeanor of the 
brethren, but the ahbot was as calm and 
as impressive as ever. In the prayer, 
indeed, wliich, in the Catliolic ritual, 
implores the pardon of our t aeinies, a 
slight quivering of the Up sliewed that 
the recollection of what hud pa'i!sc<l was, 
even at that ^olemll moment, present in 
his mind ; hut he (juiekly regained his 
wonted composure. Instead of retir- 
ing to his diinnitorVi he now returned 
to ins oratory ivitliont thinking of sleep. 
All was silent witiiiii the monastery, 
and nothing disturbed the stillness 
without, except the doleful hooting of 
the owl, or the slirill cry of the night- 
hawk, as it swooped down upon its de- 
fenceless prey in the neighbouring 
woods, lie was neither reading nor 
praying; hut, with a fixed and moist- 
ened eye, he was gazing upon vaeancy, 
with many a busy thought in his brain, 
and many a scene of former happiness 
before him. The moon was shining 
softly through the beautiful gothic 
window of the oratory, and his imagi- 
nation had carried him back to ids 
younger days, when the world was as a 
summer-field before him, — wdien all was 
joy and merriment, and when Ids heart 
was as light and as jocund as that of 
all youthful and aspiring lovers. He 
thought 

Of that bright time 
Of life, when love and joy are youngest. 

And «ur passions, in their vernal prime. 

Are atainlesB as the veinb ol blue. 

That wander a maiden’s forehead through. 


And he thought, too, of one, whose 
beauty was to him as a spell, which 
bound him with an indissoluble and 
blissful chain. He saw her, as he 
was wont to behold her, radiant in 
youth and loveliness, gladdening with 
her presence the retired dwelling of her 
father, and stirring up many a youthful 
heart to deeds of chivalry; and lie pic- 
tured the same seraphic being in hi.s 
own castles and domains, jiresiding as 
the envied mistress of his wealth, and 
as the happy wife of his hos<im. TJiis" 
might have been ; and, as he thought 
of it, (and shall wc blame him for 
thinking of ir?) a tear came into his 
eye, and, with one tfiick sob of agtiny, 
he bowed down his burning forehead 
on his hand, and groaned aloud in deep 
affliction. 

I'his may appear unseemly conduct 
in the reverend father; but who can 
contnd tlie busy tumults of the heaiT, 
or curb the fiery workings of the spirit? 
His long seclusion had not elfectiially 
calmed or quenched either; find now^ 
after an inttTVul of several years, he 
found that his heart could throb as 
strongly to worldly uxatt^rs, as when 
he was a gay young knight in the 
court of his sovereign. Nor did he 
strive to quell thi; tumult which agi- 
tated him so powerfully. There was to 
him, in all that deep emotion, a sense of 
pleasure, which is only known to those 
Avho have keenly felt the pangs of sor- 
row, and who, after a long jieriod of 
mourning and of misery, find their feel- 
ings suddenly awakened by a casual 
collision of circumstances, which bring 
to their rectxl lection the scenes of hap- 
pier years. Thus was it with the abbot 
of CJutiiiner, and long did he continue 
thus “ ban(|ueling on grief.” Midnight 
had already passed, and still was he 
absorbed in the intensity of his feelings; 
and he •might have continued to he so 
until the morning, had he not been dis- 
turlied by a slight noise in the passage 
leading to the oratory, it was a rust- 
ling noise, as of a woman’s raiment ; 
and, before lie could rise to seek the 
cause, the door of his aparttneut was 
opened, and u female form of exquisite 
beauty, and of almost unearthly deli- 
cacy, stood before him. This unex- 
pected sight, notwithstanding his un- 
questioned courage, bliinclied his checks, 
aud checked the current of Ids blood, 
but U was only for a moment ; lie re- 
covered suffleient resolution to speak. 
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and exclaimed, “Merciful Father! who 
and what art thou? Speak, and say 
whether thou art, in truth, Eleanor Me- 
redith, or the wandering spirit of that 
unhappy woman?’* 

Eleanor (for it was that lady herselO 
during this address had remained silent 
and motionless, unveilling to advance, as 
if she feareil an unwelcome reception 
from the object of her visit. It had re- 
quired no trifling exertion both of mind 
and body to enable her to effect even 
what she hud done; and it seemed, now 
’*'that she had so far succeeded, as if all 
licr strength and fortitude hud forsaken 
her ; for she fell at the feet of the ab- 
bot, and ill a tone of piercing misery 
cried out, “f)h! Talbot, Talbot! do 
not cast me from you ! spare an unhappy 
woman in mercy, spare her — and pardon 
the daughter of your oldest friend '' — 
Then, hiding her face in her hands, she 
gave vent to her feelings in a flow of 
bitter but salutary tears. 

IJe must be something more or less 
than man who can disregard the snppli- 
cations of beauty in distiess, or who can 
receive with apathy the passionateappeal 
of a lovely woman, 'ralbot of "I’reguron 
was not such A man ; and, as he gazed 
upon his prostrate visitant, it is hard to 
say wdiicb >vas the more alfected of tin* 
two. liaving at length subdued his 
emotion, he said, “Kneel not to me, 
Eleanor. My pardon lias been granted 
long ago: would that it could have ren- 
dered thee happy and sinless as thou 
once wast ! Kise, lady, rise ! this is not 
a becoming posture for the fair friend of 
the great baron of (>&>vestry, Eut wliy 
do you still tairy at the monastery ? Your 
lord lias long since h'ft the abliey, and I 
hoped to have been spared a meeting 
like tins ; for I tlunigbt that he would 
not have left bis love behind him.” 

Eleanor bad risen from the ground, 
and with an effort had quelled her emo- 
tion. .She replied calmly, “ Well may 
you taunt me, Talbot; I deserve it all, 
and will endure it. 1 have deeply 
wronged you, yet not wilfully. I shouhi 
not now’ he ln‘re, had not the baron’s 
learned leech forbidden my departure. — 
Our sudden iiiei;ting in the refectory was 
more than I could bear — for 1 had* long 
thought that you tverc dead ; and, 
allhdiigh 1 saw' you, after so long a time, 
W’orn down u'itli sorrow and strangely 
changed in feature, the brilliant sparkle 
of yourifreyc, altliougli it flashed from 
under a friar’s cowl, instantly revealed 
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the fiery spirit of Talbot of Tregaron.” 
— “ Dead, Eleanor !” echoed the abbot! 
“ Did you thinli me dead — and did you 
reflect on the cause ? Ob! woman, wo- 
man! could’st thou but feel a thousandth 

r art of the misery that 1 have endured, 
should pity thee, even more than 1 do 
now. Dead 1 have been, indeed, to all 
the world, and didst not thou kill me? 
But leave me, Eleanor — leave me. 1 
cannot — must fiot commune with thee 
now. Is this a fit time for a conference 
between a priest and so fair a lady ? — 
*“ Hear me, ’J’albot — hear me ere we 
part forever ! Grant me this boon, and 1 
will part contented.” — “ What sayest 
thou then ? Speak on, and J toill hear 
thee.** 

Eleanor of Talacharn sank down on 
the seat hesifle the abbot, and, placing 
her Avhitc and attenuated hand upon his 
arm, prepared to commenre her narra- 
tive, while he gazed upon her with an 
interest which could only have been in- 
spired by an intensity of feiding ; for 
the fair creature, whose dewy, luelaii- 
clioly eye was fixed imploringly on his, 
whose fragile and waited form gave 
strong tokens of her sorrows and her 
sufferings, and whose w’hite bosom 
panted under the influence of feelings 
still unsubdued, had been to him an 
object of the purest, warmest, and most 
devoted love, that njan can feel for wo- 
man ; and could he look upon her now 
unmoved? could he, in that still and 
di.siiiHl hour, when nature was reposing 
in the deep silence of night, spurn from 
him the frail being, who liad wept at his 
feet, and implored his pardon? Oh, no ! 
Sinful as tht" lovely suppliant had 
been, failliless and cruel as had been 
her conduct toward him, he could not 
cast her from him, nor could he regard 
with apathy the fading beauty ot his 
onee adored mistress. 

“ My tale shall he brief, Talbot,” (she 
began), “ for 1 delight not to dwell upon 
my sorrows ; n(»r wilt thou, wronged 
though tliou hast been hy mo, he pleased 
to hear of the wretchedness that I have 
endured. When you first quitted your 
aiieestral domain for the grandeur and 
hustle of the court, you left me, an in- 
nocent and happy maiden, roaming gaily 
among the bowers of Talacharn and 
Tregaron. Tlmt you loved me 1 knew ; 
and 1 thought that i could return that 
love in all its warmth and purity. In 
this delusion w’c parted; and the kiss 
w^hich you impressed upon my blushing 
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cheeky ere you mounted your impatient 
war«8teedy was to me a sufficient proof 
of the sincerity of your passion. In 
your absence, 1 thoug'htof you as of my 
intended husband; and, when the re- 
port of your brave and ffailaiit bearing* 
readied our secluded 'Valley, my heart 
beat with joy at the intelligence. The 
consciousness of my own humble state, 
compared with your lofty and lordly 
lineage, no longeruccupitd my thoughts; 
for 1 Knew that love had chased away 
from your breast all feelings of supe- 
riority over the mountain maid of Tu- 
lacbarn. Still, 1 have since known, that 
1 could not have felt for you that deep 
and fervent passion, which is the joy as 
well as the destruction of women. 

“ Three months had not elapsed from 
the day of your departure, when an event 
occurred which led to a great cliange in 
the current of my feelings toward you. 
While we were preparing for rest one 
evening, a wounded man was brought to 
our habitation by some peasants, who 
had found him at the foot of a rock in 
the deiile leading to the valley, senseless 
and apparently lifeless. He had met 
some ot tlie English defenders of the 
marches, and, overpowered by numbers, 
had been vanqut^heil. By his side w'as 
found a broken sword ; and the disorder 
and mutilation of his armour showed 
that he had offered no trifling degree of 
rests'lance. This wounded man was the 
baron of Oswestry. Start not, Talbot ! 
You must hear me patiently. 1 have that 
to tell, which shall send the blood to 
your broiv, and cause your heart to beat, 
— aye, and your brain to throb, even to 
madness. Listen to me, 1 desire. 

“ 1 will not pain you by minutely re- 
lating each trifling incident whicl/ fol- 
lowed the baron's introduction at Ta- 
lacharn. Suffice it to say, that 1 loved 
hiin—^aye, loved him with that passi- 
4Hiate fervor of which my nature was 
capable^ but which 1 could not bestow' 
upon you. His proud and daring spirit 
uron my love, and made me feel, that he 
Alone was calculated to receive, from me, 
the devoted attachment of uncloubtlog 
And unchangeable affection. 

** And you forgot your faith to me, 
then, so uuickly as to yield at once to 
this proud baron!’* said the abbot, in a 
tone of Asperity. 

•‘Not so, Talbot. Although I loved 
him even as woman most loves man, I 
did not forget my faith to yon*, and, 
even when he spoke to me of that ivhich 


my ears loved best to hear, 1 told him' 
that 1 was betrothed to another. Well 
— the baron recovered, and quitted Ta- 
lacliarn, promising to return soon, in a 
style ana grandeur befitting his rank 
and power. He did so return, but not 
before 1 received intelligence of your 
sudden dismissal from court, upon a 
charge too disgiaceful to allow your 
restoration to the royal favor.’* — “ My 
dismissal from court!** echoed the ab- 
bot. What traitor framed that false- 
hood ? — no crime has ever sullied this^ 
heart with dishonor — unless, in truth, 
be a crime to love as I have loved. But 
proceed, lady ; 1 arn prepajped now for 
the worst.**-— “Circumstances, I must 
confess, Talbot, went far to corroborate 
this strange report. Yo^ did leave the 
court, and we could gain no tidings of 
you. My father, who loved you us his 
son, spared no exertion to discover your 
retreat, but in vain ; and, as month after 
month passed without your appearance, 

I considered myself released from my 
engagement to you, and gave full scope 
to my love for the baron.** — “ What! — 
when ho was already the possessor of 
one young Iwide?’* — “ Aye — it mattered 
not to me then. 1 knew this, and I 
kiie^v also that he treated this bride un- 
kindly ; hut 1 was desperate in my 
love, and so I left my father's peaceful 
dwelling, an the hopeof reigning as the 
uncontrolled mistress of the baron's wide 
domain. 1 returned with him to his 
castle at Oswestry ; his openly arknow- 
leged teman — *' 

The abbot hid his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
spirit, as he listened to this recital from 
the lips of one whom he had worshipped 
in her purity. Without uplifting his 
face, he motioned Eleanor to proceed, 
which she did as follows: — 

“ I soon suffered for my crime. The 
haughty bearing of the baron, which, 
while he was yel a wooer, was gratify- 
ing to iny pride, assumed a ditfereht 
aspect when he had attained his object; 
and it. was not long before /, also, be- 
came the victim of that tyrannical and 
savage spirit which no earthly power can 
tame. at times, he submitted to 

my influence t(» an extent that proved he 
must have had some love for me; and 
even now, he was on the way witli me 
to St. Winifred’^ well, to witness what 
salutary effects its waters might produce 
on iny jHiATeringand wasted tnune. But, 
for me, there is now no cure. Sorrow 
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has bowed me down so low, that nothiiifif 
van again uplift me. My once proud 
and sensitive spirit is brolcen by disap- 
pointment, and my warmest feelings are 
irritated and outraged by harshness and 
unkindness. I !mve, in sodtli, no wish 
to live; and I shall now dio more con- 
tented since I have seen you, Talbot, 
and obtained your forgiveness.** 

Eleanor now sank down exhausted, 
and must have fallen to the ground, bad 
not her first lover supported her.— “ Un- 
happy woman !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ Would 
it not be better for you to leave this 
wicked man, and seek the only conso- 
lation whKh you now can find*, under 
the sacred r{>of of some holy house? 
The good and pious abbess of St. Mary 
of the Mount, at Chester, would receive 
you willingly, and I — ’* 

“ There is ni» need of it, Talbot” — 
said Eleanor mildly — I havenotinany 
min lUes more to live. F<w many days 
I carried in my bosom a peusonons 
draught, prepared with much skill by a 
learned man, well known to me. 'lias 
1 have taken, and even now does it 
begin to work upon my brain. Tin Jc 
you that iiiy proud and loving spirit 
could bear this shock unrnaddened ? No, 
no ! There wanted but this to free me 
from a world, wherein 1 have suffered 
so deeply, and — but 1 grow faint, and 
my eyes are dim. Hive me your hand, 
Talbot : — there — press it on my burning 
brow — ha! Mis hotter than my own 
brain— press harder — ’twill be soon over 
now — farewell, farewell!” and the ab- 
bot held in his arms the lifeless form 
of the once empussioiied and beautiful 
Elean<n*. Fora while be gazed in stupor 
upon her pale corpse. M’hc adventure 
seemed like some strange and troubled 
dream ; and yet he elaspetl a tangible 
reality in bis trembling arms. He had 
heard the sweet tones oi^ a voice, than 
which no music was more melodious, 
and he had felt but a short moment 
before the hot and gasping breath of bis 
once-loved Eleanor on his own throbbing 
temples. No ! it was not a dream ; the 
hapless fair one bad expired. 

w ith an eflbrt, which tew could have 
exercised, he bore the deaii^ady to the 
chamber which she and wr maidens 
had occupied. A silence like that of 
the grave prevailed in the monastery, 
and his noiseless step disturbed not 
that deadly aniet, as he glided along 
the gloomy cloisters. When he reach- 
ed the chamber, he found the maidens 
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sleeping soundly, and placed his bur- 
then on the couch from which she bad 
arise#to seek that strange and fearful 
interview r,ith him. lie gazed once 
more upon her remains, separated one 
of the long black tresses from her hair, 
put it near bis bosom, and returned to 
nis oratory. 

• • « « 

The treaeberous imprisonment of 
Griffith ab Uynan, prince of Vl'^ales, in 
the castle of (Chester, near the ch»se of 
the eleventh century, subjected the 
'Welsh to a series of calamities, which 
terminated in the most srvere and op- 
pressive slavery. The* incursions of 
Hugh l^upns, the brave but ferocious 
earl of Chester, cast the natives of 
Nortb-Wales into ignominious bondage, 
and rendered the whole line of tiie 
Welsh border tributary t<^ the power of 
England; so that there was, iiuleeri, 
peace, but it was the degrading peace 
of slaver}'. Those chieftains who l.ad 
fought under thp standard of their 
prince, and who retained their loyalty 
untarnished, retired in gloomy^^dfscon- 
tent to their castles, there to await, with 
impatient anxiety, thif disenthralment 
of their monarch, and the return of 
glory to their country. 

But there were others of the Welsh 
nobility, who, now that inisfortmH^ had 
fallen upon their country, desef^ her 
cause, and even added to her miseries 
by uniting their exertions with the 
English to keep her still in subjection. 
Among the most powerful ami most 
notorious of these traitors, was the 
baron of Oswestry, who had joined 
Hugh Lupus, with a force amounting 
to nearly five hundred men. The simi- 
litude of tin* dispositions of these two 
nobles led them into a friendship, which 
was now firmly establisluid. 

That period, lunyever, at length ar- 
rived, to which the Welsh looked for- 
w^ard with so much anxiety; and 
prince Griffith, escaping from his du- 
rance at Chester, reached Wales in 
safety, where, at the head of six thou- 
sand incn, all burning for fn^dom and 
revenge, he W’aged open war against the 
English of the oorders. As yet no im- 
portant battle had been fought; but, 
assembling all his forces, he resolved to 
hazard an cngageincntwith the enemy; 
and the contending parties met on a 
large moorland plain near Osivestry. 
The English, at first, fought carelessly, 
as if confident of success; but the un- 
it 
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slinnklnj^r valor of the Welsh soon 
roused the former to greater exertions. 
An^oiig the thickest ranks of com- 
batants were always to be distinguished 
the blood-red plume of the baron of 
Oswestry and the gigantic form of 
Hugh Lupus. Led by tliese fierce war- 
riors, the English at length began per- 
ceptibly to gain ground ; and a report 
ran through the Welsh ranks, that Orif- 
fith had been wounded. This rumor 
relaxed the efforts of his people, who 
began to quail under the valor of the 
English. The prince had, in truth, 
been wounded, and, from the summit of 
a hillock, he w’atchcd with eager eye 
the fortune of the fight. His gallant 
heart bounded ivith delight as he ivit- 
nessed the heroism of his brave country- 
men ; and it sank w'ithin him, wdirn he 
saiv them give way before the enemy. 
He had conceived the worst apprehen- 
sions of the result; for the English 
moved onward in a tremendous and 
compact phalanx, when a cloud of dust 
rose high into the air at some distance 
to Iho^outh of the plain. Onward it 
came, and the prince’s eye, sharpened 
by intense anxiety, speedily espied a 
troop of armed horsemen, leil on at a 
gallop by a knight, wliose gallant mien 
w^as conspicuous even at that distant 
spot. Who were these men, or whence 
they^H^ame, he could not tell. Their 
leader bore no cognisanct*, except a 
snow-white plume and a tress of raven 
hair. His shield, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were distinguished only by a 
cross, and tlie housings of his steed 
were plain almost to meanness. Still 
he was no novice in the art of war; for 
he seemed to espy at a glaiici? the best 
point of attack, and the prince saw, 
witli exultation, tiiat lie was preparing 
to charge the flank of the Eiiglisli witS 
a force as irresistible as it was unex- 
pected. He even distinguished the war- 
cry of the band, and “ A Talbot ! St. 
David and the Talbot!” reached his 
car, even above all the din and clamor of 
the field. 

The fortune of the battle beciunc 
speedily changed, and the English now 
gave way. The tvhitc plume of the 
nameless knight, with the tress of raven 
hair, waved like a beacon amidst the 
swordr and spears of the combatants, 
and there were now three warriors, con- 
spicuous amidst the fray. Presently 
the unknown ally urged on his steed 
toward the spot where the lord of Os* 
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wostry was exerting all his stnuigth 
and valor in the work of slaughter* — 
Those who were near him made way 
before the re&istless charge of the gal- 
lant Uni gilt, who shouted, as he sped 
along, “Turn thee, proud baronet ! A 
Talbot calls thee ! False traitor, stand !” 
The baron reined in bis impatient and 
foaming charger, and pnqiured for a 
combat with this bold challenger; and 
they oncounlered each other with friglit- 
ful energy. For a time the inasiery 
seemed doubtful ; for boili were un- 
questionably brave and surpassingly 
powerful. Those who had been en- 
gaged in the conflict on tbpilminediate 
spot where these two cliani pious were 
contending, paused in admlratioii of 
their prowess ; and eardi party testjiied 
its exultation by a shout, as one ^ the 
other performed a feat of more tlian or- 
dinary valoi*. At. length a farious 
stroke from the kiiight unhorsed the 
baron, ivbo, with tiudimiiiished ardor, 
boldlv continued the contest on foot. — 
The iniglit instantly dismounted, and 
the conflict bi'c.ime more pt»rilous than 
betbre. The blot^d began to ooze under 
the scales of tlieir annour, and e^'cn to 
wet the ground on which they trod ; 
still were their energies unflugging, and 
their desire of the mastery uiadiccked. 
Imp.atient and irritable, the baron col- 
lected all liis strength, aiub with his 
elevated battle-axe, hoped to i-rnsh bi.s 
antagonist at one Idow. 'The ponderous 
weapon descended ndtb a Force that 
would almost have felled anf»ak; but 
it was received on the knight’s shield, 
which it splintered into a llioiisand frag- 
ments. 'Tiie baron, by the impetus with 
wdiich he had dealt this blow, fell head- 
long to the groun<l, ami in an instant 
was the kniglit’s foot placed upon his 
neck* “ False traitor — yi<*ld thee!” 
was hiscry,a^ie brandislied his weapon 
over the pisrson of the iirostrate warrior. 
“Yield thee! A Talbot now has his 
foot upon thy throat — behold !” — He 
threw up his vizor, and displayed the 
features of Talbot of /Tregaron ! 

A gasp of furious hatred, accom- 
panied by a futile attempt to free him- 
self from power of the conqueror, 
was the of recognition which 

the vanquished lord could evince; for 
scarcely had Talbot discovered him- 
self, w4icn the baron’s head was severed 
from his body, and his proud spirit ef- 
fectually subdued by one whom he had 
deeply injured. 
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1 n the mean time, tiie battle had been 
raficing with undiuiiniHhed fury ; but 
the timely arrival uf Talbot and his band 
had turned its tide in favor of the Welsh. 
Hu^h liUpus precipitately (led with as 
many of his men as wore able to escape 
the vongourice of their enraged enemy ; 
and the Britons obtained so complete a 
victory, that sliortly afterwards Griffith 
was seated on the throne of N orth VV ales, 
to the great joy and eventual benefit of 
his countrymen. 

This victory was not purchased witli- 
out the loss ot many a brave and valued 
soldier, an^ Talbot unfortunately was 
one of th^Wictiiiis. Having vanquished 
the baron, he found that the contest had 
been mortal also to himself. Faint with 
fatigue and the loss of blood, he re- 
quested to be carried into the presence 
of the prince, who, surrounded by his 
exulting friends, was still resting on the 
mount to which he had been conveyed. 
— They bore bini, therefore, on their 
sliields, — (it support (or so gallant a 
spirit — into the royal presence ; and a 
gleam of joy passed over his dying 
countenaiUM?;*as he gazed upon his ro . al 
master, lieha<l ’not the power to speak, 
fur life was ebbing fast; but, with a 
dying ellort, he raised liimself tVoin bis 
recunibi’iit posture, pressed tbc tress of 
Eleanor’s raven-liair to bis bosom, and, 
tbrowingbiiiiself with convulsive energy 
at tbe feet of bis sovereign, breathed out 
bis noble spirit in that combined act of 
loyalty and Jove. 

Till: MAUKIEU ACTRISSS ; 

J'lont the hist rrieudsliip'it itfjerinv , 

Wo. MEN have tln'ir stiws, like men, 
and the star .of Matilda Myrtle was 
wbati'ver star presides over tiieatres.— 
She was born in a country town, vi- 
sited four limes a year by one of the 
most formidable companies that ever 
caricatured Sheridan or Sbakspeare. 
At twelve, sbe played Juliet at school, 
with prodigious iipplause. At (ifteen, 
she grew a genius, and studied, alter- 
nately, the sampler and the School fur 
Scandal. At scventcen^sbe became 
romantic, and pined foi|||4ory. At 
eighteen, she was on the stage ! 

J’hc early career of all actresses is 
much the same; dress, admiration, 
head-aehes, exliatisfed eyes, and eternal 
farces, are the chief cares and pleasures 
of their souls and bodies. »Some an* 


unlucky ; and, after a campaign, in 
which the world discovers that they 
have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire the graces in the circuit of 
the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate ; she had taste, and 
sang with touching sweetness ; shift had 
talent, and playeif wkh easy vivacity ; 
her figure, if ilot bewitching, was femi- 
nine, and her face, if not fatal, was ex- 

J iressive. All that was graceful in the 
oves and sorrows of the drama was her 
peculiar province; the sighs and smiles 
of youthful passion could be pictured • 
by no other skill ; the anguish of the 
rejected child, the love of the innocent 
wife, the fond phrensy, and the tender 
despair, were lier's without a rival. — 
Wf*alth (lowed in upon her, and lovers 
came in merciless profusion. 

There is a vast deal of the tender 
passion perpetually .wandering through 
the world ; but routs and drawing- 
rooms, with all their morning practices 
and midnight quadrilles, and even with 
the masquerade and waltz, arc the fri- 
gid zone to the temperature of the 
green-room. A perpetual (ire of bih 
Uts-doujd^ pours in upon the idol ; and, 
if a conllagTiition could be kindled 
within her bosom' by embossed papei 
and perfumed wax, a handsome actress 
would be burned to the ground in the 
first week of the season. ^ 

At length, one lover cam« — fashion- 
able, fond, and devoted beyond all the 
language of devotedness. Matilda still 
spurned the chain; but who can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a 
handsome man of five-and-twenty, who 
swears that he will clrowm himself? — 
She yet resisted long, and, with the 
dexteVity iff woman, detected all the 
little arts bjvvbieli the lover sought to 
have an opiiortunity of flinging himself 
at her fairy feet in tbc presence of the 
wondering world, Sbe detected him 
behind her coach, in partnership witJi 
her footman, and dismissed them both 
without a character. Slie saw hini 
through the heard id* a rabbi, who per- 
secuted her with tlie cheapest shawls 
and attar earth. She declined injuring 
the revenue by dealing in Brussels 
lace, wbicli the most elegant of smug- 
glers eJlered her at fifty under 

prime cost. Slie lost the patronage of 
a match-making pecre.<!s in her own 
right, by refusing to shine at a blue- 
sloekiiig ]Kirly, in which tin* faithful 
and ill-used Sir Charles was to display 
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in the deepest azure. She affronted a band, or doing any of the hundred 
veteran baroness, by refusing to take a miseries of women, than ivastiiig life, 
seat in her box, to receive a lectttrc on health, talents, and temper, on the 
the subject ; and during a week before stage,” declaimed Matilna. — “Unde- 
Iter benefit, when Plutuslilinself marches niubly true — wdmt 1 have thought a 
with his hands in both his pockets, to hundred times a day, but never could 
have Hie honor of paying at once for express us you can, my dear friend,” 
his box and tlte sight of the fair object said Sophoirisba, charmed with the 
of popular adoration, she shut herself chance of getting rid of her. — “ Yes, 
up from hnmun eyes. my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage. 

But, if her persecution in private was 1 should escape a sea of troubles. What 
severe, it was intolerable in public. — woman on earth could endure wading 
From the moment when, blooming through the infinite mass of stupidity 
* from the hands of the tirewoman, and that lies upon that table ? And then to 
exhilarated by a full view of. her at- stand Iwfore the public, thc^ ridiculous 
tractions in the pier-glass of the green- hgure, that every ridiculous ilkiter ima? 
room (a glass which, if gazing could gi ties to be charming; to bear the blame 
wear it out, would not last a year in of all— the worn-out jests, the tiull dia- 
any theatre in England}, she tripped logue, the iiniiatiirul character that 
upon the stage, to the moment when, every dramatic dunce conceives to be 
loaded with applause, she Withdrew, wit, eloquence, and nature! Even to 
and, as the curtain fell, bore all hearts disgrace my figure,.8uch as it is, by the 
with her, one eternal opera-glass was Inulesqnc dress, And horrid materials, 
pointed toward the scene : she saw this that would make even licauty hideous ; 
optic ordnance, with its crystal muzzle and do all this — not once, but every 
leveled point-blank upon her figure; night in every year, of a miserable, 
now cohering her countenance, now toilsome, thankless existence!” — “You 
.sending its full discharge into lier fair speak like a hundred oracles,” said So- 
und agitated bosom, now leisurely phonisba. “ It is absolutely scandal- 
ranging over her form, to revert with oos, that talent and beauty like yours 
exhanstb'ss attack to a face blushing should he condemned to our unhappy 
through all the that was to blush profession, chained like a galley-slave 

through the five endless acts of a mo- to the oar!” — “Or like a wretch con- 
dern comedy. demned to the mines, working for the 

What wa» to be done ? ^ To repel the profit of others, of tyrants, till he dies !** 
assailant was impossible, except by or- exclaimed Matilda, — “ Or like a recruit 
dering liis assassination; to love him in a marching regiment, beguiled, in a 
might be difficult; but to marry him rnomert of inexperience, into his dread- 
was easy. She made up her mind ; and till trade ; and, from tliat hour, not dar- 
then, as is the way of women, apjdied ing to call his soul his own, till hard- 
for advice. Her confidante and privy- ships break up his constitution for the 
counsellor was a pretty actress in her hospital, or the field consigns him to 
own siyle, her freiiuent double, when the grave !” still more loudly exclaimed 
she was b<*tter engage<l than in theatres, her friend. — “Then, dear Sophy, the 
and seised with a sudden and violent morning rehearsal ; the march through 
indisposition — to make her appearance. hail, rain, and snow, to .shiver on a 

“ There,” said Matilda, pointing to a ?<tagr, dreary as a dungeon, with no 
pile of manuscripts, “there is my task more liglit than serves to show the 
lor a week to come ; who could endure faces of tlu» condemned drudges to each 
such drudgery?’’ — “Horrible!” said other.” — “Then the evening perform- 
Sophonisba. — “ Those manage! s art* ah- ance, whetlicr out of spirits or in ; the 
.solutely barbarous,” said — frig lilful necessity of looking delighted 

“ (yun they Trnagine that minds, memo- when you are miserable, and of smiling 
ries, or spirits, can hold out under this and singing^jj^when you would give the 
eternal study?” — “Perfectly impossi- world for leaVe to yawn and go to bed,” 
ble,” said Sophonisba. — “I would ra- said her friend, with a face of despair. — 
ther quit the stage, or London, or the “Then the misery of failure; the 
world, than lie at the mercy of those chance of being hissed by some drunk- 
task-masters. Better be milking cows, en wretch, privileged by the halj'^price 
or niaking chee.se, or teaching brats in of the shilling gallery; the certainty of 
u village-school, or nursing an old hus- being attacked by {he horrid criticisms 
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of the public prints, ill-treated every 
«lay in the week, and twice worse on a 
Sunday.” — “Yes; to be the habitual 
pis-aUer of the newspapers, when there 
is no parliamentary nonsense or suburb 
squabble to fill their columns ; when 
ministers are ^one to sleep, and the 
Old-Bailey hangs no more,” — “ Melan- 
choly fiite ! Then the chance of illneii#, 
that may, in an hour, destroy the fea- 
tures of the beauty, or leave the singer 
without a note ; and the certainty, tnat 
every year of a profession, which, likt; 
ours, wears out life, will be leaving 
voGin for horrid comparisons, even with 
ourselves,” murmured Matilda, casting 
an involuntary lance at the mirror. — 
“Then the being excluded from all 
society, by the perpetual labor of the 
stage ; or being asked to the party of 
some supercilious woman of fashion, to 
be a lioness. Let me die first!” knur- 
mured Sophoiiisba. — ‘♦Yes; to be shown 
like the laughing hysena, for the more 
oddity of the creature ; or perched like 
a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its hind 
legs, for the tricks and teaming of all 
the grown children of the *‘0X011181/6 
world.’ It is what I have endured with 
my soul wringing, but never will endure 
again!” exclainwd the aji^onised Ma- 
tilda. — “ Tlien to return with an aching 
head at two in the morning, and find a 
peremptory note from the theatre, with 
a packet of stufi’ that you must force 
into that aching head before rehearsal 
on tijat very day ; or, after having worn 
my ey(‘s red, and labored myself into a 
mortal fatigue, to find that all goes for 
nothing ; lliat the thing you have to ap- 
pear in, is hissed from the first scene, 
and sent to the dogs — author, actress, 
and all — by a discriminating audience, 
of w’boni one half are half-seas over I” 

Matilda's friend, taking advantage of 
licr seeming disinclination to a conti- 
nuance of theatrical pursuits, advised 
her to marry. She took the hint, be- 
came the wife of a baronet, and passed 
with him through all the modes of 
fashionable life, (//ere we abridge the 
storgi that the reader may hasten to 
the result.') 

An unexpected incident diccked her 
career of dissipation. Finding that 8 o- 
phonisba had raised herself to fame as 
an actress, she exclaimed, in a fit of 
professional jealousy, “ What an abomi- 
nable creature! I now see what was the 
purpose of her cunning advice ! insi- 
dious wretch — I was in her way, and she 


was determined to remove me.” She 
burst into a flood of tears. Her friend 
Eugenia attempted to soothe her — all 
was in vain. Her carriage was ordered ; 
she^irrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking 
pretty enough^ to make any woman mi- 
serable. She heard the applause reite- 
rated ; the clever actress played better 
and better, until Matilda could endure 
the sight no longer, and flew out of the 
house. She flung herself on Eugenia’s 
neck, and owmed that, with ail the 
means of happiness, she was the most 
unhappy being alive. Her habits, she 
said, h^ been broken up, the natural 
pursuit of her mind was taken from her, 
the current of her original delight was 
turned off, and fashionable li£, opu- 
lence and enjoyment, <could not re-fill 
the deserted' course : no actress could 
ever dream of happiness, but in adhering 
to the profession of her heart, her ha- 
bits, and her genius ! 

Matilda withered like an autumnal 
flower : free but foggy, England threat- 
ened her with consumption. Travel 
was prescribed, and the Sw'iss and Ita^ 
lian atmosphere kept the fiow'er on its 
stalk — and no more. Within six months, 
letters from liome informed her thal Sir 
Charles had died, like a patriotic En- 
glishman, of a victory at a contested 
election, in the height of summer. She 
gave many a tear to the memory of this 
ho'kiest, loving, but by no means bril- 
liant husband. She loved him ; and, if 
she could have conceived it possible to 
make his figure succeed on the stage, she 
would have certainly not loved him less ; 
but now the world was before her. — 
She ordered a post-chaise and four, 
drove through Fondi, wdth a speed that 
knoc;ked up her escort of chasseurs<t 
and distanced I Hi ran Diavolo, who was 
on the look-out for her equipage, with a 
full levy of his smartest-dressed thieves; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the as- 
tonishment even of the English ; and 
scarcely slept, ate; or existed, till she 
stopped at the St. James’^ Hotel. Her 
family affairs uere very quickly de- 
spatched. Hfer arrival was incog. ,* her 
existence had been, of course, utterly 
forgotten by her “clear five hundred 
friends,” within the first week of her 
absence. Tiie next morning, she sent 
Tor the rival manager by her original 
name ; her title was jcast aside for ever. 
He waited on her, with itn expedition 
most incredible to those who best know 
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the movements of those weights of the 
theatrical machine ; heard her offer with 
rapture ; and announced the re-appear- 
ance of the public favorite, in red let- 
ters, of a length that was a wonder of 
the arts. « 

Matilda appeared; she delighted the 
audience. Sophonisba disappeared ; she 
found that she had nothing to do but to 
marry, and slie toolc pity on the silliest 
heir to the bulkiest estate among the 
dukedonis. Matilda enjoyed the double 
triumph; glowed with new beauty, 
flashed with new brilliancy, was the for- 
tune of the manager, and the belle of 
the day. 


COUSIN WfLLiAM ifvom the third Series 
of Savings and Doings^ 

Til is tale proves the author's ca- 
pability of serious as well as of lively 
and pleasant details : but be seems to be 
more at home in the latter than in the 
former department. Asa politician, wc 
do not admire him ; as a dramatist, we 
arc pleased with his effusions; as a no- 
velist, few can deny his skill in the 
delineation of character, or in the display 
of manners and of life. 

present story exemplifies the dan- 
gers of a neglcfttMledueation in a young 
ladyof beauty and talent. She is attached 
to a gay, elej^ant, and acconipUshed 
cousin, tile ^od of her idolatry, though 
in the eyes of most otlicrs he is a very 
devil. Oissolute, unprincipled, and in 
debt, 1 h? desi'i'ts the girl who loves him, 
in the hope of obtaining the hand of an 
ugly woman of fortune and title, lie 
fails in this object, and is sent out of the 
kingdom to join his regiment in the 
West-lridies. In the mean time his fair 
cousin marries a baninet, the very per- 
soniiicution r»f common-place. Twenty 
years after their marriage, the story, as 
it were, re-opens; the amiable girl of 
sixteen is thefaslnonublc ladyTerringtoii 
of thirty-six ; and her former lover isnu^v 
Sir Will Jam Morley, a hero ot Wnteidoo. 
The girl liacf been saved origiiicilly by 
circumstances, and not by h4?r regard 
for morality or virtue; and at length 
she falls a virlim to the \jliany of Tier 
eaidy lover and her own defective prin- 
ciples; and the termination is therefore 
tragical. ♦ 

The father <>f the heroine, and her 
step-mo ther,^’e curious jiortraits : they 
have been reridei'iui imaginary invalids 
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by the study of Dr. Butban's Domestic 
Medicine, and, for this reason, are 
called^ by a ludicrous pun, Buchaneers. 
When he has found a husband for the 
young lady, the important affair is thus 
announced to his wife. 

“ Mr. Crosby, who felt the full im- 
portance of such a connexion as Sir 
Mark, having fortified himself with a 
dram of Dany, proceeded to the la- 
boratory of his lady, who was anxiously 
watching the progress of an infusion 
\jintended for one of her husband's sup- 
posed cotnplaints\ and who was in a 
better than ordinary humour, having just 
received a present from Mr. Crosby's 
attorney) wuo, knowing that in most 
families the female branch prevails, used 
occasionally to ipake the amiable, by 
laying at the feet of his client’s spouse 
such objects as he considered most ac- 
ceptable to a lady of her character and 
disposition. * My love,' said Mrs. 
Crosby, stirring the infusion, ‘ 1 have 
written to asl^Mr. Dobbs and his dauglu 
ter to dine with us on Sunday.' * Dobbs !’ 
cried Mr. Ooshy, ‘the dev — * apd there 
he stopped suddenly, recolIcctitt|i^ that a 
visit from a professional friend might he 
agreeable, if not absolutely necessary 
at that time, — ‘ Have you, my life ?* — 
‘ Yes,* said Mrs. Crosby, ‘ I have — in- 
deed 1 could hardly do less — he has siuit 
me a valuable present — extremely va- 
luable indeed at this time of the year.* 

‘ What is it?* said her husband. ‘ Two 
dozen and a half of the liveliest leeches 
I think 1 ever saw,’ replied the lady. 

‘ 1 shall lose no time with them — no an- 
swering for accidents — pop six of them 
on to-nigl.t, you shall haveunuther half- 
dozen on ill the moriuiTg ; and (airidiiu*, 
I am sure, will not he the worse for a 
little pulling down, she is getting so — ’ 
— *So what exclaimed Crushy ; ‘ never 
mind what she is getting, my love; I 
have got a better thing for her than 
leeches.* — ‘ And what mav that be ?* said 
M rs. Crosby ; ‘ Cheltenham salts, oi' — '• 
— ‘ Chfdtennani devils!* cried her hus- 
band, ‘ Tve got a baronet for her.’ — ‘ A 
what ?’ cxrlaimed Mrs. Crosby. — ‘ A 
baronet — eight thousand a year, and a 
fine honest felloiy into the bargain.’ — I 
don’t understand you, Mr. Crosby,’ said 

the lady : ‘ Doctor Buchan observes ’ 

‘ Stop one moment, mv angel, and 
hear me, said Crosby: 1 am all in a 
tremble; hot and cold in a moment.’ — 

‘ Mr. Crosby,* cried the lady ; tliesc, my 
love, arc indubitable signs of the measles 
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— you ha»e told me you never had them 
— -let me pound y«>u gome spermaceti 
and sugar*candy — prevention is better 
than cure — put blisterH to your leg^s — ’ 

‘ Curse the blisters !* exclaimed Mr. 
Crosby. — ‘ My life, my love,* .said the 
lady, consider what yoji say. — ' I do, 

I do,* said Crosby; ‘ I tell you I have 
^ot it husband for Cary.' * A husband^ 
my <loar !’ said the mother-in-law, draw- 
ing herself up. coldly, ‘ what on earth 
should Caroline do with a husband?’ 

^ ‘ Upon my word, { cannot pretend to say,* 
said Mr. Crosby; ‘ nor does it much 
signify to you or me what she does vyith 
him. All I know is, that Sir Mark 
I’erringtoii has solicited permission to 
open che preliniiiiaries.* — <Todo what?* 
said Mrs. Crosby; who, except ihosc 
whhih occur in the Materia Me<iica, did 
not ooinpreheiid any word of more than 
three '‘syllables. ‘ To commence the 
sie^e, niy love,* said Crosby, ‘ if you 
prefer warlike terms to those <if peace.* 

‘ You don’t mean to say,* said Mrs. 
(Jrosby, ■ ‘ that Sir ,Mark Torrington 
wants ttijt marry Caroline?* — ‘ My love, 
you ha^ hit it exactly,* said Ciosby. - 
* Then you have surprised mo,* said the 
lady. — ‘ 1 sec no ^rcat cause for sur- 
prise — she is a fine f^irUand a good girl, 
and — ’ ‘ — Yonr <laiighter, my dear,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Crosby; ‘at all events 
she is still a mere child,’ ‘ Well, per- 
haps,’ said Crosby, ‘it is because Sir 
Murk wants a cliihl that he is induced 
to many Caroline; for mt/ part, she 
appears to me ouitc as wise as her ifi- 
tcndc<l liusiiarnl ; and as for the dif- 
ference in their ages, twenty years may 
sound a good <h*al, yet she is turned 
sixteen, and he under forty; what of 
that?* — ‘ Nothing just now,’ said Mrs, 
Crosby j ‘ but when Caroline, with her 
volatile disposition, her wild enthusi- 
asm, and her pretty person, finds her- 
self, at Sir Mark’s present age, the wife 

of a dull person of sixty, perhaps * 

—‘Perhaps wliat, Mrs. Crosby?’ said 
the animated father. ‘Parents who 
discover evils at twenty years’ distance 
will be a long time settling their child- 
ren. f think the match a good, prudent, 
and honorable mutch.' — ‘Tn that case,’ 
said the lady, ‘ it is in every point of 
view desirable,* — ‘ You are as matter-of- 
fact as Sir Mark himself,’ said Crosby. 
Hdwever, 1 will speak to the girl, ex- 
tract her opinion of tlie baronet, before 
1 break his proposal to tier, and 1 hope 
1 shall soon have her happily esta- 


blisiied as lady ’J’crrlngton.* vTnere 
ore people in this world who have a 
dislike to see other people happy, and 
who, even wishing those other people 
well, bhund to them by ties of friend- 
ship, and even of consanguinity, cannot 
endure that their co-mates in existence - 
should pass them in the course of life, 
or gain an ascendancy over tlieni in the 
affairs of society. Mrs. Crosby never 
liked Caroline ; and, though parched, 
stiff, cold, and cadaverous herself, never 
entirely dismissed from her mind a sex- 
ual envy of her hloomiug daughter-in- 
law.” 


The behaviour of Sir Mark as a lover, 
and the circumstances of the intended 
courtship, are pleasantly (lescrihed. — 
“Coffee, having' been aiinonnced 
a dull dinner Sir Mark, cjicouruged 
by the kindness of the ladies when he 
joineil them, and animated by the wine 
he liud swallowed, most gallantly pro- 
posed a stndl through tin* grounds, so 
soon as the regale slioiild be concluded. 
Little did the >vorthy l»aronct surmise, 
that Mrs. Crosby ’ivoald almost rather 
have died outright than venture on turf 
after two o’clock in the day. Little did 
he imagine the importaiice of a request 
to ‘ go out nnd taktj a little walk,’ when 
he made the suggestion ; however, if he 
had been really plotting and manoeuv- 
ring, the thing could not have turned 
out better ; for Mrs. Crosliy, who had no 
more del icacy tliaii a ki tcheri-maid,feel i ng 
and understanding that all the dull pro- 
ceediugs of this, to //er, doubly dull 
day, were gotten up to fonvard a match 
between two particular individuals of 
the party, thought the more rapidly the 
matter was brouglit about, by giving 
the youn^ people an opportunity to talk 
to each other, the better; replied to tlie 
' proposition of the baronet, as far as she 
herself was concerned, in the negative ; 
but addl’d that Caroline would be 
charmed to shew him the new w^alk, 
which had been just cut through the 
shrubbery, .,gnd the new piece of water, 
and the boat-house, and tlu’ root-house, 
and the hermitage, and all the other 
beauties of the place. He cast a hesi- 
tating look toward the smiling girl, 
who instantly agreed to the arrange- 
ment, and quitted the drawing-room to 
make preparations. ‘Cork soles, my 
dear,* cried Mrs. Crosby, ‘clogs — a 
tippet — don’t forget your a^awl;’ which 
exclamation had nearly iArakened Mr. 
Crosby from a profound' sleep, into 
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which he had fallen, from having bt^en 
recommended by his lady to take thirty 
drops of laudanum in a' cup of penny- 
royal tea after dinner, to set his stomach 
to rights. Mrs. Davis, by some accident, 
had doubled the dose, hut, to save trou- 
•ble, let it go as it was. In a few mo- 
ments Caroline appeared ready equipped 
for the ramble. As she approached. Sir 
Mark felt a sort of nervous apprehen- 
sion, and would have given twenty 
guineas, rather than undertake the pro- 
gress He looked wdstfuHy 

at Mrs. Crosby, in whom he felt he had 
an advocate, and thought to himself, if 
9he had been of the party, he would 
have had some support; Vor he knew 
the weakness of his social powers in 
female society, and was perfectly con- 
scious of his inability to keep up that 
conversational coroncila, which, if one 
of the players be a bungler, so often 
falls to the ground, that the proficient 
at last thinks it hardjy worth taking up 
^ain. Off they welit, however, and 
Caroline walked by his side with her 
eyes cast down, her cars open, to catch 
the sound of his voice. Two hundred 
yards had elapsed, and not a syllable. 

^ Hem,* said Sir Mark. Caroline 
looked at her companion. *A very 
leasaiit young gentleman is captain 
lorlcy. Miss Crosby,* said Sir Murk. 
— ‘ Yes, he is, indeed,* said (varoliiic. 

‘ He is going to he married,* said Sir 
]\fark,-^‘ Yes, and I hope he will be 
happy,* said Caroline. — ‘ I hope so too,* 
said Sir Mark. A silence, awful in the 
extreme, followed this little burst, and 
they walked on ; Caroline’s eyes being, 

1 am afraid, filled with tears. "However, 
a bonnet then in fashion hid the spark- 
ling orbs from the observation of Sir 
Mark; and without any farther atleiOpt 
at conversation they reached the her- 
mitage. * ''rids is the hermitage, I sup- 
pose,* said Sir Mark. — ‘ Yes ; it was 
built from a design of my cousin Wil- 
liam,* said Caroline. ‘ Will you like to 
rest in it a little?* said the baronet with 
an air of gallantry. * If you please,* 
said (karoline ; and she sat down on the 
bench where .she sat with Morley on 
that evening ivhen their hearts spoke to 
each other, and their souls communed 
together. VYhere her tlioughts were, 
who can doubt ? A sudden chill ran 
through her whole body, and as sud- 
denly the blood rushed to her checks ; 
she could ijMt have answered had she 
been spoken to ; a word at the moment 
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would have overcome her ; but he was 
silent, and she turned from him, and, 
leaning on her hand, gazed through one 
of the rustic windows, wdiich opened on 
the lake. Her heart beat, and her pulse 
throbbed, and her vivid imagination was 
filled with a bright and beautiful vision 
of love and happiness, never now to be 
realised by her. After a long pause, Sir 
Mark said, ‘ Are you fond of dogs, Miss 
Crosby ?* To attempt a description of 
her feelings at this moment is impos- 
sible ; the effect, however, ;nay be con- ^ 
ceived,.wben 1 say, that in the midst of 
he^ heart-rending grief — in the midst of 
the conflicting passions which were airi- 
tating and torturing her, the absolute 
absurdity and inanity of such a ques- 
tion, put under such circumstances, 
struck her so forcibly, that she Wnrsl. 
into an hysterical fit of laughter, so 
uneqnivocMly contemptuous, tliat any 
body, other than tlic worthy baronet 
actually engaged in the affair, wimltl 
have observed the sensation he liad 
created, anfl havik. beaten a retreat in 
dquble-quick time. Not so Mark ; 
he was, although perhaps ^mewhat 
startled at the violence of Miss Crosby's 
mirth, rather gratified than othcrAvise, 
at having so successfully excited her 
feelings, and followed up his cfFcciive 
question with another. ‘X(>! but are 
vou, though?* — ‘ Very fond, indeed, 
Sir i\lark,* said (kiroline, struggling to 
correct and check herself, but very 
nearly bursting into tears at tlm same 
moment. ‘Why, do you know,* said 
the baronet,*! like dogs because I have 
always observed that they are faithful 
and constant in their attachments. Miss 
Crosby.* And here Caroline felt, that, 
stranj;^ as was the mode which he had 
adopted, the lover was now coming for- 
ward ; and that, having oddly enough 
brought the conversation to the appo- 
site topics of attachment and constancy, 
he would draw the thread a little far- 
ther, and touch upon the interesting 
subject whicli the ‘old people* evidently 
intended him to agitate during the walk 
so inartificialiy gotten up ; ami which, 
it must be ronfessed, the younger per- 
son of the two thought inevitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. Her 
heart heiit faster and stronger; she felt 
she would give the world th^at he should 
not say a word about his feelings just 
then, at a time and in a place which re- 
called so powerfully the recollection of 
her dear Williyim. Ifer head was still 
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averted ; slie heard Sir Alark sigh 
deeply. The critical moment had evi- 
dently arrived* ‘I once, — * he said, 
and he hesitated and sijvhed again — ^ 1 
once, Miss Crosby, knew what it was 

’ Caroline *held her breath, and 

pressed her lips close together, in an 
agony of dread and expectation — to 
have a veiy large dog : he was of the 
true Newfoundland breed, black, with 
a white patch upon his breast; he 
would dive after any thing which I 
threw into the water. 1 used to call 
him PoDjpey, miss ; but he was stolen 
from me, and as 1 hare often said to 
myself, when 1 lja>c been alone and 
thinking a good deal, the worst of hav- 
ing that sort of {>et is, that it gives one 
so much pain to lose it; one misses it 
when it is first gone, just like a wife, 
or a child, or any thing else one has 
got used to. 1 remember a droll gen- 
tleman of in^ ac<]^uaintance, \vho made 
a very ingenious jest upon inyPompey. 
lie asked me- what 1 thought my dog 
\vas worth, and 1 said 1 would no^ sell 
him for any money ; but as for his 
worth| I added, it might be all far oy, 
and a thing in the market was only 
worth what it would fetch ; to which he 
replied, ‘ then your dog is invaluable, 
for he will fetch any thing you send 
him for.* 

Had nature unkindly desired that 
wc should think aloud, liere, I verily 
believe, would have terminated the ac- 

J |uaintancc of Sir Mark and Caroline; 
or (such is the anomalous constrnction 
of a woman's mind) the contempt she 
felt for liis puerile disappointment of 
her expectations, for the fulfilment of 
which she had rallied all her energies, 
far exceeded in force and power any 
gratification she t;xperienccd at the tem- 
porary reprieve from a declaration. She, 
however, little knew hhn — he had as 
much idea of coming to the point dur- 
ing that walk, as he had of discovering 
the longitude ; to make a proposal on a 
first Ute^h^Ute^ appeared to him the 
very acme of indiscretion, rudeness, and 
precipitancy. 

* # s « 

Caroline now enveloped herself in a 
mantle, sent by Mrs. Crosby to secure 
her from the cold of the evening, and 
waited to see whether her professed 
lover, like the glow-worm, might not 
shine a little more as it grew' darker, 
and to ascertain whether he would offer 
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her his arm ; but site watted in vain ; 
he seemed satisfied, that upon such a 
liberty lie could not yet presume; and 
be walked quietly beside her. ‘ There 
is a great deal of dew falling this even- 
ing,* said Sir Mark. *Yes,* answered 
Caroline. ^ How beautiful a dew-drop 
looks when the sun shines on it in a 
morning!* said Sir Mark. ‘ Very,’ she 
said. — ‘I suppose vourpapa docs not 
walk out much,* sail! Sir M ark. ‘ V cry 
seldom,* said Caroline. ‘ I shodld 
tliink it must be very dull for him, 
being so much confined as he is, with 
nobody here but yourselves,’ said the 
baronet. A pause ensued, which he 
broke by saying, ‘ 1 hope 1 shall have 
the pleasure ot seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby and yourself at Stanjfordleigli 
before the autumn sets in, for it looks 
lu^t in summer. Indeed, I have often 
observed, that the country is never seen 
to advantage in the winter.* Before the 
autumn sets in — thought Caroline, wdmt 
e£i»he mean? ‘The leaves are a great 
advantage to trees,* he said, * and the 
foliage about my house is particularly 
advantageous, because it shuts out the 
view of the offices ; and 1 should like 
pou to see it looking its best.’ — * You 
are very kind^* said the lady ; ' I shall 
be most b^py to accompany my father 
and Mrs. Crosby, whenever they go to 
you.* — ‘ You are very good,* said Sir 
Mark : * I hope I shall be able to make 
it pleasant to you. i will ask two or 
three friends of mine to meet you ; for 
it would be very dull udth only our own 
party.* 


mornings in spring, //y nathax 
DRAKK, Al.D. 2 Vuls, 1828. 

ALTiiouoii wc introduce these vo- 
lumes immediately after those which 
involve the agrhnens of fiction, it does 
not follow' that they also are fictitious. 
They contain historical, biographical, 
and critical notices, which are preceded 
by essays on the moral and literary as- 
sociations connected with the spring', and 
on the influence of an early love for lite- 
rature. The author writes in a pleasing 
manner, and displays marks of taste and 
mental cultivation. 

The memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney 
arc interesting ; but we select, as more 
novel, a part of the histo^ of the Clif- 
ford family. 
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I^ord Clifford, a bitter cMieniy of the 
bouse of York, fell in the battle of 
Towton ; and, as Edward IV. then 
established bis sway, “ it became neces- 
sary to conceal the son and heir of one 
who had rendered himself more than 
commonly obnoxious to the reigning 
family, not only by his prowess in the 
held against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young earl of Rutland. 
Banishment, imprisonment, or death, 
would certainly have been the fate of 
the child had he been discovered ; but, 
fortunately for him, he possessed, in the 
love, activitv, and resources 6f his affec- 
tionate mother, a sufficient protection 
against the impending danger ; for at 
t& age of seven years, he was clothed 
in the habit and placed in the condition 
of a shepherd’s boy at Londesborougb, 
where his mother then chiefly resiemd. 
In this sequestered spot, confided to 
the care of peasants, whose wives bad 
been servants in his father’s family, he 
the more readily submitted to his hard 
lot ; more especially, as they took care 
to impress upon his mind the conviction, 
that his life depended npon his being 
perfectly resigned to a state of poverty 
and humiliation. 

*lt was whilst thus occupied, and 
when he had reached tiis murteenth 
year, that his mother’s father, lord Vc- 
sey, died ; and, as it was then reported 
that the two sons of this lady were liv- 
ing, she was closely examined on the 
subject. From her answers, w'hich sa- 
tisfied for a time her inquirers, and 
lulled their suspicions asleep, it appears 
that, immediately after the death of her 
lord, she had sent both her sons to the 
sea-side, with an intention of embarking 
them for the Low Countries ; hut only 
Richard, the younger, had passed over 
to the continent, where he died shortly 
afterwards, whilst Henry was secretly 
re-conveyed to Londesborougb. With 
an equivocation, tlicrefore, readily to he 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling 
for the safety of her only child, she de- 
clared that she had given orders for 
their conveyance beyond seas, for the 
purpose of their education, and that 
she knew not whether they were dead 
or alive. 

“ About this time, or at least before 
the twelfth year of Edward the Fourth, 
for a charter or deed of arhitratiofl of 
thi^eriod mentions their union, ladv 
Cliflord marilpd Sir Lancelot Thref- 


kcld, amanof unblemished honor and 
integrity, who seems to have been 
equally solicitous with his wife to save 
and protect young Henry from the ma- 
lice of his enemies. When, therefore, a 
murmur of his being in existence and 
concealment was revived, tlicy sent him 
to Threlkcld, to be brought up as a 
shepherd ; and at this place, or on the 
borders of Scotland, bred up in forests 
and mountain fastnesses, the child of 
nature, and inured to every privation, 
did Henry lord Clifford pass twenty- 
five of those years which are usually 
esteemed the qest and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the 
honors and the luxuries to which the 
nobility of his house should have enti- 
tled him, he was more than compensated 
by higher and better gifts ; for nis heart 
was uncorrupted and his integrity un- 
assailcd. He possessed, we are told, a 
strong natural understanding, and an 
amiable and contemplative dispositidn. 
In one thing only was he unfortunate ; 
for, under the apprehension that any 
show of learning might lead to the de- 
tection of his birth, his education was 
so entirely neglected, that he could 
neither read nor write ; ami it was only 
after his restoration to the honors and 
possessions of his family, that he was 
taught to write his name. He wanted 
not, however,' the pleasures which 
health, activity, and conseious inno- 
cence, could bestow ; nor, if what 1 
have now to bring forward he correct, 
did lie want, during this long period of 
enforced concealment, tliose consola- 
tions which spring from the tenderest 
of all affections, from the interchange of 
faithful and enduring love. 

“ There Is reason indeed to conclude 
that the exquisitely pathetic ballad, en- 
titled the Nut-brown Maid, was founded 
on what really had occurred between 
this young nouleman and the object of 
his attachment, during the latter part of 
his seclusion in Cumberland. This 
opinion carries with it a high degree of 
veri-similitude ; it accords remarkably 
with the language, style, and ortho- 
graphy of the composition, and coincides 
with the extraordinary circumstances 
which accompanied the youth and open- 
ing manhood of this persecuted noble- 
man ; and in its denouement it points, 
with singular precision, to what were, 
in fact, nis prospects and expectations. 
We may, in short, infer from the closing 
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stanzas of tlie poem, that the interview 
which it commemorates took place al- 
most immediately after it was known to 
lord Henry that the attainder of his 
house had been reversed, and before any 
intimation of such a change of fortune 
could have reached the ears of the object 
of his affections. Interesting as the bal- 
lad must assuredly be deemed, merely 
as a work of fiction, yet. does it become 
incomparably more striking and affect- 
ing, when it is discovered to have been 
built on the basis of reality, — a reality, 
too, of which the circumstances are in a 
high degree romantic and extraordi- 
nary.’* 

* « ' « • • « • 

“ It was in tli«» thirty-second year of 
his age, that Henry lord Clifford was 
restored to tlie wealth and dignities of 
his forefathers. There is reason to con- 
clude that it was in Westmorland, from 
the vicinity of that county to the di- 
strict in uiiicli lie had usually wandered 
as a banished man, that lie first assumed 
the honours of his family. The Clif- 
fords, indeed, possessed not less than 
four castles in Westmorland, namely, 
Pendragon, Brough, Appleby, and 
Brougliarn ; and the last, being* toward 
the northern boundary of the county, 
must have been the first noble mansion 
on his patrimony, which lord Clifford 
would reach on his return from exile. 
Jt was, in fact, the most magnificent of 
the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify; and in the great hall, which 
occupied one of the stories of the massive 
Norman tower, did his friends and de- 
pendents assemble to celebrate Ids resto- 
ration. He soon after passed into York- 
shire; and, on reaching Skipton in 
Craven, fixed upon the neighoouring 
forest of Barden as the place of his re- 
treat. In this romantic tract there were 
six lodges fur the accommodation of the 
keepers, and the protection of the deer ; 
and in one of these, called Barden 
Tower, whicl) he greatly improved and 
enlarged, adding to its other conve- 
niences that of a chapel, did he take up 
his residence, preferring it to the splen- 
dour and parade which almost neces- 
sarily awaited him in his larger Iiouses. 
Here, with the object of his early choice, 
the beautiful and affectionate daughter 
of Sir John St.- John, he found the 
happiness he was in search of. Though 
uneducated, and aware of his defici- 
encies, he possessed vigour of mind 


and rectitude of princff|le, which pre- 
vented him from oecoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurious habits. It, in his 
shepherd state, no portion of scholastic 
learning had fallen to his share, he had 
imbibed, what may assuredly be consi- 
dered as some of Heaven’s choicest 
gifts, an enthusiastic love of nature, a 
taste for natural history and philosophy, 
and, above all, a spirit of sincere devo- 
tion. With acquisitions such as these; 
we can no longer be surprised that, de- 
spising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred the beautiful seclusion of 
Barden to the pomp and splendor of 
Skipton or of Brougham Castle, espe- 
cially whea we learn that this retreat 
was ill the immediate vicinity of Bolton 
Abbey, from an intercourse with the 
canons of which he hoped more effect- 
ually to prosecute both his religious and 
philosophical pursuits. 

“ He had, early in life, from want of 
instruments for measuring the lapse of 
time, become a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, a practice which had 
excited in him an ardent tliirst for astro- 
nomical knowlege. As soon, therefore, 
as the means were in his power, he pur- 
chased the best apparatus which the 
science of the day could supply ; and, 
converting the Tower of Barden into an 
observatory, he there spent no incon- 
siderable portion of his time. This 
was not, however, the only resource to 
which in the field of science he could 
apply ; for, in concert with some of the 
monks, he prosecuted the study of che- 
mistry, and even entered upon the mys- 
terious and visionary pursuit of tlic phi- 
losopher’s stone. These propensities 
threw about his person, in the minds of 
the inhabitants of Craveiji, a high degree 
of mystery and awe ; and though he 
was too much beloved by bis neigh- 
bours, too pious, charitable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any 
connection with unhallowed powers, 
yet it was whispered that, during his 
long concealment under the garb of a 
sliepherd, he had been the especial fa- 
vorite of a fairy, who had watched over 
his safety, and — 

** Who loved the shepherd lord to meet 

In hl» wanderings solitary. 

Wild notes ^hc in his hearing sang, 

A song of nature’s hidden powers, 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 

Among the rock* and hoIly-hoHlier*. 
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^TwaB brM that she all shapes could wtar. 
And oftentimes before him stood. 

Amid the trees of some thick wood. 

In seinblniice of a lady fair. 

And taught him signs and showed him sight% 
III Craven’s dens, on Cumbria’s heights. 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely gray; 

Nor left him at his later day.” 


REfStARRS ON THE NATURE AND EF- 
FECTS OF AMJSITION. 

Amon^; the Komaus, who were tlie 
most uuibitious of mankind, the term 
expressive of that passion which is tht! 
object of our present iii€|iiiry, was chiedy 
applied to the desire of public employ- 
ment and of power, and it is now gene- 
rally used ill that sense; but its true 
meaning is more extensive, for it im- 
plies a desire of honor and praise, a 
wish to be admired for any quality or 
talent, and to avoid ridicule, censure, or 
disgrace. To a sensitive mind, and 
indeed to almost everyone, the opinions 
of others are great sources of pleasure 
or pain. Pleasures of thi» kind are 
nsuall V classed under the head of honors 
and the opposite pains under that of 
shame; but amhition is a suitable term 
for the compound idea. The particu- 
lars which persons influenced by ambi- 
tion wish to have known to others, or 
concealed from them, in order to obtain 
raise or avoid difiq^raise, are included 
y some moral philosophers in four 
divisions; namely, the perfections of 
the body, such as health, beauty, and 
strength, with its imperfections, as dis- 
ease, deformity, and that imbecility 
which unfits any one for the due dis- 
charge of the ^mc«s of life; — external 
advantages, such as high birth, opu- 
lence, and titular distinctions, with the 
contrasted disadvantages ; — intellectual 
accomplishments, such as memory, sa- 
gacity, invention, wit, and learning, 
with the opposite defects moral quali- 
ties, as goodness and virtue, or wicked- 
ness and vice. 

On the* first of these heads ive may 
reniark^that, while we all have a desire 
of the perfections alluded to, wc have 
no right, if we have any regard to hu- 
man feelinp, to ridicule or reproach 
those who have bodily defects. Meh 
conduct would he base, unmanly; and 
illiberal ; forjas there is no merit in that 
superiority itliich wc mav claim in such 


respects, there is no demerit in the infe- 
riority of others. These qualities and 
circumstances are not in our own pmver 
(unless it may be said, with regard , to 
one of them, that we may secure it by 
care and temperance), and wc therefore 
ought not, on such occasions, to indulge 
in idle boasting. 

On the second head, while we think 
we have reason to commend ourselves 
for that persevering industry which 
sometimes leads to opulence, that inor- 
dinate desire of it which borders on ra^ 
paeity may be censured, even when wo 
liave committed no act of reputed dis^ 
honesty; for it may be Raid that, in- 
fluenced by one species of ambition, we 
endeavour to obtain much more than a 
fair proportion of the blessings of life 
and the gifts of fortune. This grasping 
spirit seems to be the prevailing propen- 
sity of the age. Although few, in com- 
parison with the bulk of the comimt- 
nity, cun expect to make what is called 
a fortune^ that sort of accumulation is 
tlie general aim. If all who enrich them- 
selves by trade or by other means would 
make a liberal use of their acquisitions, 
the complaints of those who are les.^ 
fortunate would neither be loud nor 
acrimonious ; but there are many who 
are ambitious of wealth solely because 
it adds to their consequence and respec- 
tability. 

People cannot be said to be ambitious 
of high birth, because that point was 
settled before they were horn ; but many 
are as fond of that distinction as if they 
had procured it by their own exertions. 
There is about it an imposing lustre ; 
yet the self-complacency which it pro- 
duces is rather contemptible than ho- 
norable. Merit or honor, to be well- 
founded, must proceed from ourselves, 
not from those contingencies which are 
necessarily beyond our influence. 

Many are desirous of titles ; but this 
is a pitiful ambition,*^ except when, 
as in the case of a peerage, they lead to 
the privilege of hereditary legislation. 
Stars and ribands, and other symbols of 
royal favor, are also eagerly sought; 
*Uhese little things are great to little 
man.” Such appendages, however, have 
scarcely any other effect than to increase 
the pride and vanity of those who have 
accepted them, and who are in no de- 
gree more respectable than they were 
before they were thus honored. 

The desire of shining in the exercise 
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of the intellect, and of excelling at the 
same time in that virtue which ought to 
be the fruit of a good understandings is 
that kind of ambition which deserves 
our applause ; but it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that the latter part of this propo- 
sition is often separated from the for- 
mer. Some men of sagacity, tglent and 
learning, are base and unprincipled, and 
are content to be admired for sense and 
wit, rather than esteemed for virtue or 
integrity. It might be supposed that 
^ thdse who know more than otners would 
be more virtuous; but, while we fre- 
quently hear the assertion, that know- 
lege is potocr^ we do not so readily find 
tliat it is virttte> How many there are, 
who intimately know every part of their 
duty, and yet do not practise three parts 
of the whole ! The school-divines of the 
middle ages were eager to display their 
argumentative ability, and discuss every 
thing that could excite even the small- 
est difference of opinion ; but they were 
not distinguished by their zeal in prac- 
tising what they taught, and, by show- 
ing themselves more desirous of the 
fame of logical skill than of the praibC 
due to virtue, proved that they were 
not actuated by laudable ambition. 

Some are* oi opinion that the love of 
praise is too selfish to be truly honor- 
able, and that it is in fact a weakness, 
while others maintain that it is natural 
and commendable. To seek praise for 
any act (say the former) solely from a 
vain-glorious motive, without regard to 
its eventual tendency, is frivolous and 
unwise; and, even If the act be good 
and beneficial, the praise attached to it 
is much less creditable, in a moral or 
philosophical point of view, than it 
would be if it came wholly unsought. 
Yet this strictness, in judging of tlie. 
motives of acts, may be carried to an 
excess of refinement tiiat may be prac<r 
tlcally injurious. If a stern censor of 
human conduct should say to a rich 
distributor of alms, You only assist 
the poor from ostentation, not from true 
philanthropy or to one who out- 
wardly aims at a redress of public grie- 
vances, “You want to make yourself 
conspicuous and popular for some self- 
ish purpose, rather than with a view of 
serving your country,** he might seri- 
ously check the progress of public be- 
nefit and private welfare. A more can- 
did observer would be inclined to allow, 
with an ingenious essayist, that the 


desire of praise, though not tbw best 
Btimulue^ is a generous and powerful 
motive of commendable conduct, and 
that be would do an injury to mankind, 
who would endeavour to stifle the love 
of fame. 

The most mischievous and pestilent 
kind of ambition is t)jat which aims at 
military fame and political tyranny. — 
To seek glory W promoting the de- 
struction both of friends and foes, and 
by erecting a fabric of exorbitant power 
on the ruins of popular freedom, must 
be deemed, by every friend of mankind, 
by every wise, just, and conscientious 
person, the most abominable outrage 
that can be offered to any community. 
Yet those who have so acted are admired 
by many for their splendid qualities and 
noble daring, instead of being execrated 
for their wickedness and cruelty. The 
three heroes of this description,* — Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar, and Na- 
poleon, -^seemed inclined to make some 
atonement for their enormities by noble 
or useful schemes; but nothing could 
effectually atone for their violation of 
all laws that opposed their career of in- 
justice. They aimed at honor^ * but 
Marne ought to have been their portion. 

Ambition, as pursued by sucii men, 
is a glaring vice ; but, when properly 
directed, it is an exemplary virtue. The 
honor and applause which the votaries 
of this passion endeavour to secure, may 
be obtained in the highest and most 
complete degree by paying a strict re* 
gard to the obligations ot genuine be- 
nevolence, and the duties of religion 
and morality. These are the only per- 
manent sources of private happiness, 
and, in their wide extension anct rami- 
fication, also conduce most effectually 
to the general good. 


narrative op an attempt to reach 
THE NORTH POLE, in the year 1827, 
by Captain william eoward 
PARRT. 

' The boldness of this attempt affords 
a striking proof of the enterprising 
spirit of the age, and of the fortitude 
with which British seamen endure hard- 
ships and defy dangers. The practi- 
cabili^ of the scheme, notwithstanding 
the recent failure, is still maintained by 
some of our navigators ; but, even if it 
could be carried into effect, its utility 
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canBOt easily be discovered, as it will 
onljr tend to the illustration of some 
points purely scientific. 

Having noticed, on a former occasion, 
the remarkable prenaraiions for this 
extraordinary expeaition, we proceed 
to take notice of the actual attempt . — 
The cautain, sailing in the Hecla, di- 
rected nis course tow^ard Spitsbergen, 
where a heavy gale drove the ship 
among packed ice, in which it was en- 
tangled for several weeks. He and 
lieutenant Ross then made the experi- 
ment of moving forward on the ice in 
the peculiar boats which had been con- 
structed in England ; but the ice broke 
up, and the aaveiiturous scheme was 
suspended. The vessel now advanced to 
the Seven Islands, and at length reached 
the VVratskel of Van Henloopen. While 
the Hecla was there stationed, the boat- 
scheme was renewed. In some parts 
the ice was tolerably smooth ; but, at 
frequent intervals, huge ridges were 
formed by the action of tides and cur- 
rents, so as to present formidable ob- 
stacles to the progress of the enterprise. 
The state of the ice precluded the use 
of the rein-deer in dragging the boats ; 
and, as there were no means of feeding 
dogs, the whole work was performed 
by the labor of the adventurers. 

The captain says, that it was his in- 
tention to “travel w'holly at nifrht^ and 
to rest by da//, there being of course 
constant daylight in these regions dur- 
ing the summer.’* This is apparently 
a contradiction ; for we should suppose 
that, in such circumstances, there could 
be no real night . — “ The advantages of 
this plan (he continues^ consisted, first, 
in our avoiding the intense and op- 
pressive glare from the snow' during 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, 
so as to prevent, in some degree, the 
painful inflammation in the eyes culled 
* snow-blindness.’ We also thus en- 
joyed greater warmth during the hours 
of rest, and had a better chance of dry- 
ing our clothes ; beside w'hich, no small 
advantage was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for traveling.— 
The only disadvantage of this plan was, 
that the fogs were somew'hat more fre- 
uent and more thick by night than by 
ay. This traveling by night, and 
sleeping by day, so completely inverted 
the natural order of things, that it was 
diliicuU to persuade ourselves of the 
reality. Even the officers and myself, 


who were all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in 
mind at what part of the 24 hours we 
had arrived; and there w'ere several 
of the men who declared (and I believe 
truly^ that they never knew night from 
day during the whole excursion. When 
we rose in the evening, we commenced 
our day by prayers, after which we took 
off our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on 
those for traveling; the former being 
made of camlet, lined with racoon-skin, 
and the latter of strong blue box-cloth. « 
We made a point of sdways putting on 
the same stocliings and boots for travel- 
ing in, whether they had dried during 
the day or not ; and 1 believe it was 
only in five or six instances, at the mo.st, 
that they were not either still wet or 
hard frozen. This, indeed, was of no 
consequence, beyond the discomfort of 
first putting them on in this state, as 
they were sure to be thoroughly wet 
in a quarter of an hour after com- 
mencing our journoy; while, on the 
otlter hand, it was of vital importance to 
keep dry things for sleeping in. Being 
‘rigged,* we breakfasted upon warm 
cocoa and biscuit, and, after stowing the 
things in the boats and on the sledges, 
so as to secure them as much as possible 
from wet, we set off on our day’s journ- 
ey, and usual Iv proceeded from five 
hours to five and a half, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and again traveled 
four, five, or even six hours, according 
to circumstances. After this we halted 
for K\\enii(ht (as wc called it) though it 
was usually early in the morning, se- 
lecting the largest surface of ice we hap- 
pened to be near for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking up by coming in contact with 
other masses, and also to prevent drift 
as much as possible. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with 
their sterns to the wind, the snow or 
wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by the bamboo masts and 
three paddles, placed over them as awn- 
ings, an entrance being left at the bow. 
Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur hoots, after which we 
set about the necessary repairs of boats, 
sledges, or clothes ; and, after serving 
the provisions for the succeeding day, 
we went to supper. Most of the officers 
and men then smoked their pipes, which 
served to dry the boats and awnings 
very much, and usually raised tlic tcin- 
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perature of our lodgings 10 or 15 deg. 
Tins part of the twenty-four hours was 
often a time, and the only one, of real 
enjoyment to us ; the men told their 
stories, and * fought all their battles 
o’er again,’ and the labours of the day, 
unsuccessful as they too often were, 
were forgotten. A regular watch was 
set during our resting-time, to look out 
for bears, or for the ice breaking up 
round us, as well as to attend to the 
drying of the clothes, each man alter- 
nately taking this duty for one hour. — 
W e then concluded our day with pray- 
ers, and, having put on our fur dresses, 
lay down to ^cep, with a degree of 
comfort which perhaps few persons 
would imagine possible under such cir- 
cumstances, our chief inconvenience 
being, that we were somewhat pinched 
for room, and therefore obliged to stow 
rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
The temperature, w'hile we slept, was 
usuall}' from 36 to 45 deg., according 
to the state of the ex ternal atmosphere ; 
but on one or two occasions, in calm and 
warm >veather, it rose as high as 60 to 
66 deg , obliging us to throw off a pj’^t 
of our fur dress. After we had slept 
seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused us, when it was ready, 
hy the sound of a bugle. Our allowance 
of provision for each man per day was 
as follows : — 


Biscuit.. .....10 ounces. 

Peinrnicari y do. 

Sweetened Cocoa Powder. . 1 do. to make one pint. 

Hum 1 frill. 

Tuhacco a ounces per week. 


Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of 
wine, of which two pints formed our 
daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked 
in an iron boiler over a shallow iron 
lamp with seven wicks, — a simple appa- 
ratus which answered our purpose re- 
markably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine suibcient for 
preparing our breakfast; that is, for 
heating twenty-eight pints of water, 
though it always commenced from the 
temperature of 32 deg. 1 f the weather 
was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel 
brought it to the boiling point in about 
an hour and a quarter; But more gener- 
ally the wicks began to go out before it 
had reached 200 deg. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to per- 
sons situated as we were. Such, with 
very little variation, was our regular 


routine during the whole of this excur- 
sion.” 

Speaking of a particular day, be says, 
— “ The fog dispersing before noon, we 
had another clear and bne day, but, as 
usual, paid dear for this comfort by the 
increased softness of the snow ana the 
oppressive glare rejected from it. Set- 
ting out at half-past seven In the even- 
ing, we found the sun niore distressing 
to tile eyes than we had ever yet felt it, 
bidding defiance to our crape veils and 
wire-gauze eye- shades ; but a more ef- 
fectual screen was afforded by the sun 
becoming clouded about nine. Our way 
still lay over small loose masses, to 
which we were now so accustomed as 
scarc;ely to expect any other ; for it was 
evident that we were not improving in 
this respect as we advanced northwards. 
— At half past nine we came to a very 
diiiicult crossing among the loose ice, 
which, however, we were encouraged to 
attempt by seeing a floe of some mag- 
nitude beyond it. W e bad to convey 
the sledges and provisions on& way, and 
to haul trie boats over by another. One 
of the masses over which the boats came 
began to roll about while one of them 
was upon it, giving us reason to appre- 
hend its upsetting, which must nave 
been attended witn some very serious 
consequence; fortunately, however, it 
retained its equilibrium long enough to 
allow us to get the^boat past it in safety, 
not without several of the men falling 
overboard in consequence of the long 
jumps we had to make, and the edges 
breaking with their weight.” 

He mentions the phijcnomenon of red 
snow. This (says a writer who has 
bad great experience as a reviewer) is 
“ new to us.” We are surprised at this 
remark, as the critic, who is usually 
very observant, ought to liavc known 
that red snow was noticed by captain 
Ross in his exploration of Ramirs Bay, 
and by Mr. Bakewell in his Alpine tra- 
vels. — We met with a quantity of snow 
(says the captain), tinged, to the depth 
of several inches, with some red co- 
louring matter, of which a portion was 
preserved in a bottle for future examina- 
tion. This circumstance recalled to our 
recollection our having frequently be- 
fore, in the course of thw journey, re- 
marked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, whioKrat the 
time we attributed to the jg^dumng 
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matter beings pressed out of the birch of 
which they were made. To-day, how- 
ever, we observed that the runneraof 
the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
exhibited the same appearance ; and, on 
watching it more narrowly afterwards, 
we found the same effect to be produced, 
in a greater or less degree, by heavy 
pressure on almost all Uxe ice oyer which 
we passed, though a magnifying glass 
could detect nothing to give it this tinge. 
The colour of the red snow which we 
bottled, and which only occurred in 
two or three spots, appeared somewliat 
different from this, being rather of a 
salmon than a rose colour; hut both 
were so striking as to be the subject of 
constant remark.'* 

By laborious persevcrawce, the party 
at length reached the latitude of 82 
degrees and three quarters : — supposed 
to be within 500 miles of the Pole. — 


Heavy rains at that time prevailed ; but 
a more serious obstacle soon presented 
itself, w!)ich proved insurmountable. — 
The ice over which they were traveling 
toward the north, W'as itself drifting 
more rapidly to the south than the di- 
stances which they could accomplish. — 
Thus, the last tliree days having been 
spent in this disheartening and fruitless 
toil, — half of the provisions being ex- 
hausted, — some of the men falling sick, 
and being reported unfit for exertion, — 
the scurvy threatemng them, — and no 
hope of any favorable change remain- 
ing— our brave countrymen were com- 

S elled to abandon their impracticable 
esign. They accordingly returned to 
the Hecla, and on the 24th of Septem- 
ber put into Long-Hope, in one of the 
Orkney Islands, without having expe- 
rienced any loss by death. The whole 
period, occupied in these exertions on 
the ice, is stated to have been sixty-one 
days. 

Very few animals were seen in the 
remote progress of our adventurers. 
Some bears paid them a visit, and w'ere 
rewarded for their civility by being 
killed and eaten. Seals were also caught 
and devoured, and immense numbers of 
sea-fowl were seen, though few were 
l^ken. 

It is not supposed that captain Parry 
is either willing, or will be allowed, to 
renew his attempt for visiting the Pole; 
bttt hi^riend captain Franklift, wC are 
will undertake a new Cxpedi- 
iiqHlMlne coarse of the present year, 


with a view of proceeding by land tc 
Behring's Strait. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN AFRICA. 

Tub settlement of Sierra-Leone being 
consigned to neglect, if not wholly 
ahan^ned by our countrymen, the mi- 
nister of the colonial department fixed 
upon Fernando- Po for the seat of a new 
colony, as this island is not only more 
healthy and fertile than the former spot, 
but better calculated by its situation for^ 
the repression of that abominable traffic 
in human flesh which is still carried on 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A 
small squadron having reached the 
coast of Benin in October last, a dis- 
embarkation was quietly effected, and 
arrangements were made with the na- 
tives for the purchase of land and the 
formation of an alliance. 

From a journal of the proceedings, 
sent by one of the officers to the editor 
of the .Literary Gazette, we extract both 
the opening and the developement of 
the cmonial scheme. — “ Oct, 2J, On 
our approach to the island every oni‘ 
was delighted with its beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as with the scenery sur- 
rounding us in our anchorage. We had 
hardly brought up, when four canoes 
appeared wiui a number of natives, who 
exchanged yams and some fishing lines 
for our iron hoops. They were fine 
middle-sized athletic men, with an agree- 
able expression of countenance. The 
report of the muskets fired at sunset 
appeared to alarm them very much, as 
they shoved off immediately, hoisted 
sail, and took leave of us for the night. 

“ Oct. 28. — ^This morning it rained 
heavily till nine or ten o’clock ; not- 
withstanding which, canoes came off in 
great numbers, bringing fowls, palm 
wine, a few skins of monkeys and 
snakes, and small circular boxes, neatly 
woven, of split cane, &c. Some of the 
natives ventured on board, not however 
without evident signs of fear. Captain 
Harrison conducted a hoy of abonl 
twelve years of age over the ship, and 
in the gun-room the oflicers made him 
examine a variety of articles. A look- 
ing glass, and ,the ringing of a hell, 
seemed to create the greatest astonish- 
ment in him. 

** 29th. — The canoes visited us in 
greater number than before, the natives 
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appearing to more con6dence ; in- ordered to play on the quarter-deck, 
deed, so much as to become troublesome, and tliey appeared much gratified with 
— Oujp boats went for wood and water, the music. From the cMn, we con- 
and, instead of meeting with any ob- ducted them along the main dfi^k, and 
stCpiction, were assisted by the natives. shewed them the horses, asses, oxen, 
**30th. — The senior lieutenant went pigs, &c. They were much struck 
ashore at six o*clock, with a party of with the horses and pigs; but the' cow, 
black labourers, to cut a path through and particularly her tail, appeared to 
the jangle on Point-William. — 1 went aifora them the greatest delight, each 
ashore soon after noon at Barracouta, of them handling it in succes^on, pull- 
to invite the supposed king on board ; ing the hairs out, and shaking it with 
but the chiefs and natives surrounding every mark of the highest degree of 
him opposed his inclination. astonishment and .pleasure. After 

** 31st. — The king, his brother, and making the tour of the main deck, we 
five or six chiefs, entered the ship: we took them to -the quarter-deck, where 
immediately conducted them to the cap- our music so enraptured the king’s 
tain's cabin,' where we entertained them brother, that he could not refrain from 
with wine and biscuit. They seemed to displaying his savage steps and uncouth 
drink our wine and eat our biscuit with gestures to the tune: — “So played Or- 
some relish, after we had, by their own pbeus, and so danced the brutes.** — 
desire, set them the example; and we Thinking that we bad indulged them 
also, in compliment to them, drank enough in this amusement, we endea- 
some of their palm wine. We observed voured to conciliate them by presents ; 
that some of them mixed palm 'wine we first commenced with his yellow ma- 
with the Madeira. From the king to jesty, %whom we presented with the 
the lowest of his attendants, they were whole length of a large iron hoop, 
dressed in a most fanciful savage taste, which had been straightened for the 
In the first place, their whole bodies occasion; then to (he brother we gave 
were completely smeared with a pig- half of the quantity, and about a foot to 
ment composed of red clay and palm each of the chiefs or attendants; and 
oil, with the exception of his majesty, they left the ship apparently in very 
whose distinguishing colour, like that good humor with us. We have omitted 
of the imperial family of China, was yel- to observe, that the king and the chiefs 
low. Their heads were dressed with were anxious to rub tlicir long beards 
long small curls, hanging down behind, with those who possessed one. They 
the hair on the fore-part of the head showed evident satisfaction upon chairs 
being divided on each side in curls, so being given them to sit on ; and we 
as to hang down behind the ears; and have" since observed, that, in their own 
leave the fore-part of the head entirely huts, they ail sit upon blocks of wood, 
exposed. The forehead is generally TItis is difierent from the usual custom 
round, and appears to he shaven about of the Africans, who squat down on 
an inch or two back, — the heads of the their liaunches or their liecls. 
youths being shaven close round, leav- Nov. 2nd. — I went ashore with 
ing the crown unshaven. The hat Messrs. Galler and Morrison, the in- 
usual ly worn has a low crown and nai> terpreter Anderson, and my servant, to 
row brim, made of split rattan, not very make some arrangements respecting the 
closely worked, and is ornamented with establishment of a market near our set- 
leaves, bones of monkeys and other ' tlement. The king and the chiefs hav- 
animals, and a few white, and some- ing arrived, we explained the object of 
times red feathers. A girdle rests on our visit, which they heard with great 
the hips, and supports the only covering attention ; they anxiously made a pro- 
they wear, which is in front, except his ppsal for our mutual good understand- 
inajesty, who had, beside his anterior mg, which was, that, if any of their 
covering, a posterior one, composed of people troubled us by committing any 
the skin of some animal. The girdle breach of good faith, they requested we 
consists either of a string of the vevtcbr<B would communicate it to the chiefs, and 
of snakes, or of beads of some hard they would take care^ that the delin- 
herry ; the anclets and bracelets are for quents should be punished ; ipid, vice 
the most part composed of the same ma- versdi if any of our people ce paoiitted 
terials. During the entertainment of any improper acts toward fiHib, . that 
the natives in the cabin, the band was they would represent it to our chiefs. — 
VOL. IX. 
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After an earnest discussion among tiiem- 
selves, we all agi*eed to the varions 
proposals On both sides, by drinking 
palm wine together, and exchanging 
presents — giving his majesty an axe, for 
wliicti lie returned a fowl. We now pro- 
posed to accompany him to his village, 
to which he at first shewed great will- 
ingness to accede, and took me by the 
hand as if to conduct mO; but instead 
of walking, as wc had expected, 
through the woods, he kept inclining 
to the beach where our boats were lying. 
We then thought he was going to take 
us along the Siore, and land at a place 
whence there was a much shorter path 
to his village ; yet, when we proposed 
to him to enter a boat, he held back, 
and positively declined, saying, that his 
house was not good enough, and that 
he had nothing in it to entertain us 
with : however, as we were predeter- 
mined to go, we marched forward. AVe 
thought the king had good reason for 
not wishing us to proceed ; for certainly 
neither his hut nor the road to it seemed 
calculated for a visit of ceremony or 
pleasure. The path was extremely 
slippery, with many pools and roots of 
trees to impede our progress, beside a 
very thick jungle, and myriads of ants 
and other insects tormenting us on the 
way. His innjesty’s hut was merely a 
thatched roof, the eaves of which were 
not three feet from the ground, which 
was su]iported by pillars, and only one 
end of it protected from the weather. — 
His brother had taken care to arrive be- 
fore us, and received us with much 
good humor, regretting only that he 
had nothing to regale us with; how- 
ever, in a short time a calabash of stale 
palm wine was brought in, which, after 
tasting himself (according to the African 
custom), to prove that it was not poison- 
ous, he presented to us. 

“ 4th. — Some chiefs came on board, 
in a very large canoe, and were intro- 
duced to the captain while at breakfast. 
When they entered, they all sat down 
on chairs with much apparent satisfac- 
tion : the captain made them a few pre- 
sents of knives, small looking-glasses, 
&c., w’hich gave them so much delight, 
that they began clapping their hands 
and singing short sentences in a high 
tone of voire, bowing their heads fre- 
quently during the time. Anderson in- 
^rmeu us they were singing our praises, 
for their words implied, “ truly you are 
come to do us good,’* They were en- 


tertained with palm wine, IMadeira, bis- 
cuits, fish, yams, &c. The three Eu- 
ropean women whom we have on board 
were introduced to them, and seemed 
to engage their attention very mucli. 

“ 6tb.— Anderson returnc(l to the ship 
about three this afternoon, (having been 
absent two days,) in a large canoe pull- 
ing seventeen paddles, accompanied by 
some chiefs and other natives, who, 
before they came alongside the ship, 
palled quite round us, singing most 
loudly and merrily. They were taken 
into the captain’s cabin, where they were 
entertained until he came on board, 
which he soon did, and, before he dis- 
missed them, made a present to each. 

“7th. — AVe landed at a small cove, 
and were conducted by the chiefs to an 
open space in the woods. When the 
captain was seated, a small ram and 
several calabashes of palm ivine were 
placed before him. He ordered a red 
cloak to be put on the king, and a velvet 
hat ; but, as his majesty could not con- 
veniently take bis own hat off, the vel- 
vet one was placed over the crown of 
his, and pierced by the same hone that 
secured his own hat to the head, by 
running it through his hair. The ap- 
pearance of these presents, hut more 
particularly of the iron, intoxicated the 
feelings of the savages, whose passions 
were so much excited by it, that the 
good order which had previously been 
observed could no longer he maintained; 
and they pressed in on all sides, with 
such a clatter of tongues that the firing 
of cannon would have been relief to our 
ears, compared to the savage and vo- 
ciferous clamouf of these wild beings ; 
however, it is but right to do them just- 
ice — notwithstanding all this confusion, 
they did not lay violent hands on any 
person or article, that we observed. We 
noticed that the king gave away many 
small pieces of iron to a few, which, by 
leading each to hope that he might be 
the next selected to receive a token of 
royal favour, perhaps kept them from 
laying violent iiands on any thing theni- 
srlvcs. We retired to the beach, and 
embarked during the confusion, the 
whole crowd following us to the shore, 
and many even into tlie water. On a 
rough calculation, it is supposed there 
were at least two thousand natives as- 
sembled. The women were kept sepa- 
rate from the men, and in the back 
ground ; Mr. Cialler went and spoke to 
some of them, but they shewed great 
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timidity, though the men put same of 
the young women’s hands into his in a 
very niildf and friendly manner. 

“ 8th. — ^’fhe captain iixcd upon a spot 
fpr the site of his intended house, near 
which stands a deserted native village ; 
and he named the ground which is clear- 
ing away for a garden. Paradise, and 
changed that of Glover’s Stairs to Ja- 
cob’s* Ladder : this is a flight of stairs 
one hundred and fif^ in number, built 
since our arrival by Mr. Glover and his 
crew of English artificers. 

“ 10th. — Very few canoes or natives 
were seen to-day, and none came to the 
ship, which has occasioned us to sus- 
pect that some of our proceedings have 
not pleased them; and this suspicion 
was cuntiriiied by a deputation of seven 
chiefs coming to complain of our men 
cutting down the palm trees for the 
leaves to roof their huts with ; they also 
complained of the frequent firing of 
muskets. In reply to the latter, we gave 
them to understand it was only the 
officers shooting at the monkeys ; and, 
to confirm it, very opportunely the 
purser happened to come up at the ime 
with a ni'dii carrying a large monkey 
which he had shot, and also a very 
small deer. As this did not appear to 
satisfy them, captain Harrison took 
them up just beyond where the men 
were then clearing: he then placed a 
quantity of iron upon the ground, and 
offered by signs that he would give 
them all the iron for the land that was 
within tlic line of that boundary ; which 
they made it appear they understood. — 
Borh parties seeming satisfied, we sat 
down in a row, and drank palm wine 
together, by way of clenching the bar- 
gain. 

“ lltb. — Divine service was perform- 
ed by the captain, when four natives 
attended, and behaved with great de- 
corum. 

“ 12th. — A numerous deputation of 


chiefs came gaily dressed to our camp at 
Clarence, to settle the atfair definitively 
concerning the land which #e liad pur- 
chased. Captain Owen went with them 
to the boundary line, and entered into a 
more particular explanation, by mark- 
ing a number of trees on the boundin’}'’ 
line, and promising them more pre- 
sents; — after wliicb he brought four of 
them on board, and concluded the whole 
business of the transfer by giving them 
presents, and drinking palm wine. 

“ I3th. — A strong proof of confidence 
was sbeivn by a tnan and a boy insisting 
on coming on board to sleep ; perhaps 
the expectation of a present was tlieir 
principal inducement; however,! never 
met with or read of more tractable and 
good-tempered savages than these ap- 
pear to be ; for, even when they are most 
troublesome, we can always lead them 
in the direction we wish by taking bold 
,of one of their hands, or even a finger. 

15th. — ^’rhe chiefs brought a young 
man back to-day whom the captain had 
put under their charge to pass a week 
with them. Some bricks were landed 
for immediate use. When the natives 
found out how they could sharpen their 
knives, they shewed the most earnest 
desire to possess them ; but iron is their 
idol, which they appear to worship for 
its usefulness; pieces of iron hoop, 
knives, and hatchets, are what they 
most covet; they turn their noses up at 
razors or scissors, when they can get 
the former. Of clothes they scarcely 
know the use, the women having nb 
more covering than the men,” 

Within a few days from the last date, 
many thick jungles were cleared, and 
many trees, in wliicb the island abounds, 
were cut down : forges were fixed, saw- 
pits dug; convenient huts superseded 
the use of tents ; and considerable pro- 
gress was made iu the organisation of a 
promising settlement. 


THIS wanderer’s return. 

The village-bell toll’d night’s last hour to the breeze, 
As a wand’rer approach’d it along the lone road ; 
Late and weary he came, and he long’d for the ease 
That a son ever finds in a father’s abode. 

*Twas long since he left it, and infancy’s joys 
Now crowded his fancy in shadowy throng ; 

He started at hearing the clock's sudden noise, 

And he hasten’d his steps as he travel’d along. 
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He trod light, for his heart f>anted light as he went ; 

« The charch-tow’r now rose in the gloom of the night ; 
U*er the grave-yard his footsteps were fearlessly bent. 

For that road eoonest brongnt the old cottage in sight. 

Ah ! thought he, in crossing its oft-trodden stile. 

Many mends since I went must have sunk to the grave ! 
l^eath grasps at old age; checks the youth *s early smile ; 

" Unsparing alike to the coward or brave. 

As he pass’d on his way, a new stone struck bis eye. 

And the moon-beam upon it was sleeping in light ; 

He turn’d to the grave-stone; his heart heav’d a sigh ; 

For the name of his parents he saw with affright. 

Disappointment and grief struck him dumb ; in despair 
He sank on the earth, though ^was damp with the dew ; 
He had promis’d himself a good home, free from care ; 

And the home of his parents too well now he knew ! 

Yet, alas !” to himself thus he inwardly said ; 

** *Tis the home of all others from care that’s most free ; 
For care cannot come to the home of the dead ; 

But, ah ! *tis not yet a still mansion for me.’* 

At the tomb of his parents till morning he lay ; 

With its earliest oeam he arose from the ground ; 

And he went from the village reluctant away. 

As no home for the wandierer there could be found ! 

J. Of. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE, 

from Moode and Tenses, 

True love bath wordless language all its own. 
Heard in the heart; — and yet there’s eloquence . 
Beyond their meaning — yea, a thrilling sense 
Oft-times in words, — when a kind voice hath grown 
(By sweet thoughts fed} into a tremulous tone 
Of dear emotion, which may haply seem 
To others nothing, and yet shea a gleam 
Along an anxious heart ; for then alone 
That under-breath’d, affection-touched power. 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, peerless hour — 
When, from one word thus utter’d falt’ringly. 
Within the heart there springs up suddenly 
A feeling far from earthly things removed — 

The first young feeling that we arc not all tm-loved. 


THE POWER OF MEMORY, 

from the same fFork, 

With what a fairy spell doth Memory 
Call up the past to throng the present hour, 
Wielding her wand of more than wizard power 
O’er beings of fore-gone reality. 


LACET. 
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Till all that ivas, in life’s variety. 

Bright days and dark — forgotten griefs and gladness--^ 

Tales of old time, and joys long-past, and saddess — ^ ^ 

Obeying her all-viewlessj^tenoy. 

Join in strange chorus I The enchantress breathes 
Her incantations in a thought — that wreathes 
Itself a garland from the varied flowers* 

Of years and years revived— ^ile on she scours. 

Up, up, uncheck’d, untired, to times far gone. 

With speed for which an instant’s thousandth were too long. 


AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG LADy, 

by an enraptured Swain. 

My gentle love, my only love ! 

My drooping spirit pines for thee ; 

The gorgeous hall, the lighted bower. 

Lute, dance, and song, have lost their power ; 
Thou only canst tms cloud remove, 

My beautiful Marie. 


Then haste thee, dear ; the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea ; 
And breathes the rose sigh more sweCt, 
To hail the hour the parted meet. 

O ! come to this devoted breast, 

My beautiful Marie ! 


’Tis bliss to meet — ’tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love's decree ; 

1 cherish not a hope more fond. 

Nor prize a paradise beyond 
That hour which gives thee to my heart. 
My beautiful Marie. 


Charles Swain. 


THE FALLACY OF HOPE, 

by Mr. T. Moore. 

Hope comes again, to this heart long a stranger; 

Once more stie sings me her flattering strain ; 

But hush, gentle siren ! for ah there’s less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping again. 

Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 

Gloomy, but tranquil, this bosom hath Tain ; 

And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 

Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shed o’er me— 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 
Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss that’s before me, 
But, ah, in forgetting how once I was blest ! 
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AFFECTION. 

From youth’s early day, . 

To life’s fading ray. 

Love still is the source of delight ; 

And its lustre divine 
The brighter doth shine. 

The darker aiHiction’s sad night. 

When the tempest of woe 
O’er the bosom shairblow. 

And tlie heart is o’erwheimed with fears, 

”J'is affection alone 
For hard fate can atone. 

And change into smiles all our tears. 

In the moment of death, 

When life’s parting breath 
Shall fade like the taper in gloom, 

Affection’s sweet smile 
Can that moment beguile. 

And illumine the path to the tomb ! 

W. II. 


THE CAl^TIVE, 

/romMB. ROBERT MONTGOMERT’S OBINIPRBSENCE OF THE BEITV. 

Within a dungeon mildew’d by the night, 

Barr’d from salubrious air and cheering light, 

Lo I the pale captive pines in hostile lands. 

Chain’d to his doom by adamantine bands ! 

Oh ! liow he pants to face the fresh-wing’d breeze, 

And list the voices of the summer trees; 

To breathe, and live, and move, and be as free 
As Nature is, and man was made to be ! 

And when at night, upon his flinty bed. 

Silent and sad he lays tiis grief- worn head. 

There, as the dungeon-bell with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight through the sleeping air around. 
Remembrance wafts mm to congenial climes, 

And frames a fairy world of happier times. 

The woodland haunts around his native scene, 

The village dance upon the festive green ; 

His thymy garden where he loved to ply, 

And smiled as peeping flower-buds hail’d his eye ; 

His beauteous partner, and her blue-eyed boy. 

Who prattled, play’d, and fed his soul with joy ; 

All with immingling rapture fire his heart. 

And force the stings of agony to start. 

Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven. 

He rolls, and writhes, and groans despair to Heaven ! 

And Heaven is by ! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to wauen, and her smiles to warm ; 

Then, lull’d by her, his home-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures and seraphic dreams. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF OHERRY-RTPfi, — 

published in 1606, by Mr, Richard Aluon. 

There is a gardcn.in her face 

Where roses and white lilies grow ; 

A heavenly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow; 

There cherries grow that none may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which when her lovely laughter shows*. 

They look like rose-buds 611*d with snow ; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 

Her brows like bended bows do stand ; 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
AH that approach wdth eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


ONE iiUNimED FARLEs, original and 

selected^ by Jamas J^oriheote^ h.a. 

Fahles form a convenient and plcas- 
ing mode of conveying instruction to 
children. Moral truth may be sb exem- 
plified by a reference to some parallel 
case in nature, as to he more adapted to 
their capacities than formal precepts ; 
and even “children of a larger growth” 
may 'derive benefit from the striking 
hints which are thus imparted. The 
earliest specimen of a parable, or Scrips 
tural Fable, occurs in the book of 
Judges, where Jotham, at the election 
of a king, intimates the danger of a 
bad choice by referring to a meeting of 
trees, at which the fruitful and valuable 
trees decline the honor, and the bram- 
ble accepts it from a motive of selfish 
ambition. The first Greek fable on re- 
cord is that of the Eagle and Nightin- 
gale, given by Hesiod. The most po- 
pular fabulist IS Ailsop, a supposed Phry- 
gian slave ; but it is uncertain whether 
this w'as a real personage; and the work 
attributed to him is apparently a collec- 
tion of the fables of different ages and 
countries. 

Wo proceed to extract some of the 
original fables, — not perhaps the best, 
yet pithy and pointed. 


“ The Philosopher and Sheet of 
Paper, — A sage pnilosopher, being one 
day in a gentleman's library, saw Tying 
on the table a sheet of paper, which had 
once been white, but was now blotted 
and scrawled all over with nonsense and 
ill-drawn figures. ‘ Ah !’ said the sage, 

* had this sometime spotless paper been 
committed to the trust and care of proper 
hands, it might at this time have con- 
tained an excellent poem or an accom- 
plished drawing, lessons of moi*ality or 
doctrines of science, instead of being 
thus defaced, and rendered worse than 
useless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre- 
sent to singe a roasting pullet or to kin- 
dle the fire, and the sooner it is destroyed 
the better.* 

“ Application, — The infant mind is 
pure and unsullied, like the fairest white 
paper, without a stain, and the first im- 
pressions it receives, we all know by 
experience, are the deepest and most 
dimcult to be erased ; therefore it be- 
comes more particularly our duty, as wc 
value the future welfare of the child, to 
be careful of the first instructions and 
notions which are given to it. Praise 
children for being pretty, and thev will 
endeavour to set themselves off. Praise 
them for being good, and they will en- 
deavour to be virtuous.” 
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The vain Glow-fVorm . — A certain 
glow-worm had long been the object of 
admiration amongst his humble ac- 
quaintance, the insects of the hedge 
where he made a figure; and, every 
night, he would condescend to illumine 
them with the splendor of his light, 
and in return received the homage of 
his reptile court with a most gracious 
air of affected condescension. * On one 
occasion a small-waisted flatterer ob- 
truded himself on his notice, by ob- 
serving, that his humility was wonder- 
ful, and advised him by all means to 
make himself more public, and to shine 
in a more exalted circle, that the great 
world might become the witnesses of 
such attractions ! * No, no,* replied the 

groveling-spirited glow-worm, ‘that is 
not to my taste ; for, between ourselves, 
my great delight is to be in company 
w’here I can preside, and be regarded as 
a wonder — no matter though it be from 
their inferiority or ignorance ; whereas, 
if I associate with those of higher en- 
dowments, I shall feel my pride mortifi- 
ed, and appear, even to myself, to be no 
better than a poor Application. 

There are certain dispositions of the 
mind that inciuie men to a base and 
vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
any rate ; and therefore they seek out 
for such companions only, as are con- 
fessedly their inferiors, where no im- 
provement can be gained, where flattery 
and admiration are received bv them 
with pleasure, although oflered’by the 
meanest of mortals, and preferred to 
the counsel of the wise, or the admo- 
nition of the good. But such egotists 
must ever remain in all their errors. 

1 nstruction gives them pain, because it 
lessens their self-importance ; nor can 
they bear the shock of feeling them- 
selves surpassed ; and from that mean 
motive th<’y shun such opportuni- 
ties as might render them fit for the 
highest society ; for he who would be- 
come a master, must first submit to the 
humble station of a pupil. Few are so 
empty as those who are full of them- 
selves.** 

“ The TAon and the Ape.-^\a old 
lion had long been despotic sovereign 
of the forest, and of coarse accustomed 
to the abject homage of ever^ inferior 
animal in it, as is common in courts, 
each trying to out-do his companions in 
aervility ; when a liert malicious ape, 
who wished to give his powerful master 
some pain, and yet escape his rage, us 


he well knew it w'as as much as his life 
was worth to offend him openly, there- 
fore sought how he might artfully mor- 
tify him under the mask of friendship, 
but keep out of the scrape himself, {|,nd 
at the same time insidiously cause the 
ruin of his competitors for court favour. 
With this intent he lost no opportunity 
of obtaining private conference's with 
the lion, and on all occasions was busy 
to inform bin^tif what, he said, he had 
heard against his character and disposi- 
tion, from those whom the lidn had taken 
to be his best friends ; saying, the fox 
had accused him of tyranny, the horse 
had complained he was blood-thirsty, 
the bull that he was selfish and cruel, 
and the stag, that he knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no 
longer able to suffer Inis artful anrl ma- 
lignant harangue, furiously replied, — 

‘ Thinkest thou, base and pitiful traitor, 
thus to abuse me to my face, in attri- 
buting all those crimes to me, and that 
thou cdiist escape my vengeance by say- 
ing they are the remarks of my good 
and faithful subjects? No, foolish ani- 
mal, take thy death for tliy ulficious 
pains, and thus become of some use to 
others by the terror of thy example.* — 
So saying, he instantly crushed him to 
pieces. — Application. There are some 
artful gossips, who take a malicious de- 
light iu tormenting their intimates, by 
relating every idle rumour which they 
have heard against them; and, under a 
pretence of pure friendship, accom- 
panied with the pride of idfering good 
advice, conclude they shall escape the 
odium of giving pain, which they de- 
serve to incur: hut the triumphs of those 
petty tyrants, notwithstanding all their 
art, turn out at last to their own hurt; 
for their visits are soon found to fore- 
bt>de our vexation, and at len .;th we shun 
them as we shun dis(‘ase. Those who 
blow the coals of others’ strife, may 
chance to have the sparks, fly in tlici’r 
own faces.** 

The Two Scathes . — It so happened 
that a couple ot mowers* scythes were 
placed together in the same barn ; one 
was without its proper handle, and 
therefore remained useless and rusty; 
the other was complete, bright, and in 
good order, and was frequently made 
use of, in tire hands of the mowers. — 

“ My good neighbour,” said the rusty 
one, “ I much pity you, who labor so 
much for the good of others, and withal 
so constantly are fretted with that odious 
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whetstone, that scours you till you 
strike fire, whilst 1 repose in perfect 
case^ and quiet.** — “Give me leave,** 
replied the brig-ht one, “ to explain to 
you, neighbour, the difference of our 
Conditions; 1 must own that 1 labour, 
but then I am well rewarded in conside- 
ration that it is for the benefit of multi- 
tudes, and this gives me all my impor- 
tanc«» ; it is true also that 1 am reno- 
vated by a harsh whetstone, but this 
still increases my capability to become 
useful inamorepewerful degree, whilst 
YOU remain the insignificant and help- 
less victim of your pride and idleness, 
and in the end fall a prey to adevouring 
rust, useless, unpitied, and unknown. 

^^ •^ppiiraiion. — Idleness, in every 
station of life, is attended by a portion 
of misery. By it the health is impaired, 
the intellects are benumbed, all impor- 
tance or value in society is forfeited, 
and, as we contribute nothing toward 
the profit or pleasure of mankind, we 
become little better than outcasts or 
burthens on the earth. In the rich, idle- 
ness produces a mental misery, and th#*y 
l)eeom(* the prey of melancholy: aiiri, 
in the inferior orders, its fruits are po- 
verty, vice, and disease ; and, if the 
industrious do meet with rubs in the 
world, still, like the whetstone to the 
scythe, it sharpens their wits, and pre- 
pares them by an acquisition of know- 
Icge and experience to overcome diffi- 
culties with more facility.’* 

It appears from tliese fahh's and their 
morals, that the writer, though old, is 
not superannuated, but is able to give 
salutary advice in an agreeable form. — 
'rhe ernbellisliments of his work remain 
to be riieiitioiied. Of a hundred fables, 
every one has not only a neat wood-cut 
to introduce it, but another to close it; 
and these are not all the decorations; 
for the initial letter of each fable, like 
an illuminated manuscript, exhibits a 
sniall (and sometimes very pretty) de- 
sign. The drawings of the first class 
were all furnished by Mr. Northcote 
himself. 


A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CliRISTOFlJER COLUMBUS, ^1/ 

fVashington Irving, 4 vols. 1826. 

As the name and exploits of Colum- 
bus are well known to every reader of 
lustory, it might huvt been thought that 

VOL. IX. 


there was no occasion for idle repe* 
tition; but Mr. Irving, it seems, under^ 
took a Journey to Madrid, in the hope 
of obtaining new information on the 
subject, and we therefore ought not to 
blame Id in fur his well-meant commu- 
nications. It does not appear that he 
has made any important discoveries, 
with all his zeal and diligence; yet we 
must allow that he has produced a work 
of considerable merit, which is recom- 
mended by an agreeable style, and by 
perspicuous and accurate details. 

The grand scheme attributed to Co- 
lumbus has been applauded beyond its 
merit. His discovery of a new conti- 
nent was rather the effect of chance than 
of judgement. ‘He merely hoped to 
shorten the voyage to India by pursu- 
ing a western, instead of an eastern 
course ; acted upon the idea that the 
world was much less extensive than it 
really is; and continued to the last to 
think that the territory which he dis- 
covered was a part of Asia; and even 
this comparativcly-insignifirant scheme 
appears to have been borrowed from a 
Florentine named Toscanelli, who (says 
Mr. Irving) “transmitted to Columbus, 
in 1474 , a copy of a letter which he had 
previously written to a canon of Lisbon, 
maintaining the facility of reaching 
India by a western course.** 1 1 is how- 
ever certain, that the Genoese adven- 
turer was an acute and reflecting man, 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and perse- 
vering ; and few, perhaps, could so ably 
have conducted those expeditions which 
led to the most important results. 

M^ithout following Mr. Irving in his 
narrative career, we shall extract the 
character of Isabella (the royiil patron- 
ess of Columbus), and that of the hero 
himself, merely observing that both 
portraits are drawn by the florid and 
eiiiblazoning pencil of a rhetorician, 
rather than with the strict fidelity of a 
dispassionate historian. ^ 

“ Contemporary writers have been 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of I>a- 
bella, but time has sanctioned their 
eulogies. She is one of the purest and 
most beautiful charachTs in the pages of 
history. She was well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity and 
gracefulness of deportment, and a min- 
gled gravity and sweetness of demea- 
nour. Her complexion was fair ; her 
hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes 
were of a clear blue, with a benign ex- 
pression ; and there was a singular mo- 

V 
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desty in her countenance, gracing, as it 
did, a wonderful firmness of purpose 
and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her husband, and 
studious of his fame, yet she always 
maintained her distinct rights as an 
allied prince. She exceeded him in 
beautV; in personal dignity, in acute- 
ness of genius, and in gi'anaeur of soul. 
Combining the active and resolute qua- 
lities of man with the softer charities of 
woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her husband, engaged per- 
sonally in his enterprises, and in some 
instances surpassed him in the firmness 
and intrepidity of her measures ; while, 
being inspired with a truer idea of glory, 
she infused a more lofty and generous 
temper into his subtle and calculating 
policy. It is in the civil history of their 
reign, however, that the character of 
Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal care was conti- 
nually directed to reform the laws, and 
heal the ills engendered by a long course 
of internal wars. She loved her people, 
and, while diligently seeking their good, 
she mitigated, as much as possible, the 
harsh measures of her husband, directed 
to the same end, but inflamed, by a mis- 
taken zeal. Thus, though almost bi- 
goted in her piety, and perhaps too much 
under the influence of ghostly advisers, 
still she was hostile to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the ex- 
pense of humanity. She strenuously 
opposed the expulsion of the Jews, and 
the establishment of the Inquisition, 
though, unfortunately for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
ber confessors. She was always an 
advocate for clemency to the Moors, 
althongli she was the soul of the war 
against Granada. She considered that 
war essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and august, her private habits 
were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state business, she 
assembled round her the ablest men in 
literature and science, and directed her- 
self by their counsels, in promoting 
letters and arts. Through her patron- 
age, Salamanca rose to that height 
whicli it assumed among the learned in- 
fititutions of the age. She promoted the 
distribution of honours and rewards for 
the promulgation of knowlege ; she fos- 
tered the art of printing, recently in- 


vented, and encouraged the establish- 
ment of presses in every part of the 
kingdom ; books were admitted free of 
all duty ; and more, we are told, were 
printed in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present literary agl». 
It is wonderful how much the destinies 
of countries depend at times upon the 
virtues of individuals, and how it is 
given to great spirits, by combining, 
exciting, and directing the latent powers 
of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realise 
the idea of guardian angels, appointed 
by Heaven to watch over the destinies 
of empires. Such had been prince 
Henry for the kingdom of Portugal; 
and such was now mr Spain the illus- 
trious Isabella.*' 

• # « 

** Columbus was a man of great and 
inventive genius. The operations of his 
mind were energetic, out irregular; 
bursting forth at times with that irre- 
sistible force whicli characterises intel- 
lects of such an order. His mind had 
grasped all kinds of knowlege con- 
nected with his pursuits ; and, though 
his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of his errors 

rt ab]c, it is because that knowlege, 
is peculiar department of science, 
%vas scantily developed in his time. His 
own discoveries enlightened the ig- 
norance of that age, guided conjecture 
to certainty, and dispelled numerous 
errors with which he himself had been 
oblified to struggle. 

His ambition was lofty and noble. 
He was full of high thoughts, and anx- 
ious to distinguish himself by great 
achievements. It has been said that a 
mercenary feeling mingled with hU 
views, and that his stipulations with 
the Spanish court were selfish and ava- 
ricious. The charge is inconsiderate 
and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which 
he sought renown ; but they were to 
arise from the territories he should dis- 
cover, and be commensurate in import- 
ance, No condition could be more just. 
He asked nothing of the sovereigns but 
a command of the countries which 
he hoped to give them, and a share of 
the profits to support tlie dignity of his 
command. If there should ue no coun- 
try discovered, his stipulated viceroy- 
alty would be of no avail ; and, if no 
revenues should be produced, his labor 
and peril would produce no gain. 'If 
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his command and revenues ultimately 
proved magnificent, it was from the 
magnificence of the regions he had at- 
tached to the Castilian crown. What 
monarch would not rejoice to gain em- 
pire oil such conditions? But he did 
not merely risk a loss of labor, and a 
disappointment of ambition, in the en- 
terprise; on his motives being ques- 
tioned, he voluntarily undertoolc, and, 
with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actually defrayed one-eighth of the 
whole charge of the first expedition. — 
The gains that promised to afise from 
his discoveries, he intended to appro- 
priate in the same princely and pious 
spirit in which they were demanded, 
lie contemplated works and achieve- 
ments of benevolence and religion; vast 
contributions for the relief of the poor 
of his native city ; the foundations of 
churches, where masses should he said 
for the souls of the departed ; and ar- 
mies for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre in Palestine. 

‘Mil the discharge of his office he 
maintained the state and ceremonial of 
a viceroy, and was tenacious of his ram. 
and privileges; not from a mere vulgar 
love of titles, but because he prized 
them as testimonials and trophies of his 
achievements; these he jealously che- 
rished as his great rewards. In his re- 
peated applications to the king, lie in- 
sisted merely on the restitution of his 
dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, he 
would leave them to arbitration, or even 
to the disposition of the king; ‘but 
these things,’ said he, nobly, ‘affect my 
honor.’ In his testament, he enjoined 
on liis son Diego, and whoever after 
him should inherit his estates, whatever 
dignities and titles might afterwards be 
ranted hy the king, always to sign 
imsclf simply ‘ the admiral,’ by way of 
perpetuating in the family its real source 
of greatness. 

“His conduct was characterised by 
the grandeur of bis views, and the mag- 
nanimity of his spirit. Instead of tra- 
versing the newly-found countries, like 
a grasping adventurer eager only fur 
immediate gain, he sought to ascertain 
their soil and productions, their rivers 
and harbours; he was desirous of co- 
lonising and cultivating them ; of con- 
ciliating and civilising the natives ; of 
building cities, introducing the useful 
arts, suMecting every thing to the 
control of law, order, and religion ; and 
thus of founding regular and prosper- 


ous empires. In this glorious plan he 
was constantly defeated by the dissolute 
rabble which* it was his misfortune to 
command ; with whom all law waa 
tyranny, and all order restraint. They 
interrupted all useful works by their 
seditions; provoked the peaceful In- 
dians to hostility; and, after they had 
thus heaped misery and warfare upon 
their own heads, and overwhelmed him 
with the ruins of the edifice he was 
building, they charged him with being 
the cause of the contusion. W ell would 
it have been for Spain had those who 
followed in his track possessed his 
souni^olicy and liberal views. The 
New World, in such a case, would have 
been settled h]y pacific colonists, and 
civilised by enlightened le^slators, in- 
stead of being overrun by desperate ad- 
venturers, and desolated by avaricious 
conquerors. 

“ Columbus was a man of quick sen- 
sibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sadden and strong impressions, and 
powerful impulses. He was naturally 
irritable and impetuous, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice : yet the 
quickness of his temper was counteracted 
hy the benevolence and generosity of his 
heart. The magnanimity of his nature 
slione forth through all the troubles of 
his storin]^ career. Though continually 
outraged in his dignity, and braved in 
the exercise of his command ; though 
foiled in his plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent 
and worthless men, and that too at times 
when suffering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish ot body sufficient to exas- 
perate the most patient, he restrained 
his valiant and indignant spirit, and, by 
the strong powers of his mind, brought 
himself to forbear, and reason, and even 
to supplicate: nor should we fail to 
notice how free he was from all feeling 
of revenge, how ready to forgive and 
forget, on the least signs of repentance 
ano atonement. He been extolled 
for his skill in controlling others ; but 
far greater praise is due to him for the 
firmness he displayed in governing him- 
self. 

“ His natural benignity made him 
accessible to all kinds of pleasurable 
sensations from external objects. In his 
letters and journals, instead of detailing 
circumstances with the technical preci- 
sion of a mere navigator, he notices the 
beauties of nature with the enthusiasm 
of a pott or u painter. As he coasts the 
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shores of the New World, the reader other irreverent expressions. All his 
participates in the enjoyment with which ffreat enterprises were undertaken in 
he describes, in his imperfect but pic- the name ot Uie Holy Trinity, and^ he 
turesque Spanish, the varied objects partook of tlie lioly sacrament previous 
around him ; the hlandness of the tern- to his embarkation. He observed the 
peratuie, the purity of the atmosphere, festivals of the cliurch in the wildest 
the fragrance of the air, ‘ full of dew situations. The Sabbath was with him 
and sweetness,* the verdure of the fo- a day of sacred rest, on which he would 
rests, the magnificence of the trees, the never set sail from a port unless in case 

f grandeur of the mountains, and the of extreme necessity. He was a firm 
iiiipidity and freshness of the running believer in the eflicacy of vows and 
streams. New delight springs up for penances and pilgrimages, and resorted 
)iim in every scene. He proclaims that to them in times of difficulty and dan- 
each new diiscovery is more beautiful ger; hut he carried liis religion still 
than the last, and each the most beau- , farther, and his piety was darkened by 
tifnl in the world, until, with his simple the bigotry of bis age. ITe evidently 
earnestness, he tells the sovereigns, that, concurred in the opinion that all the 
having spoken so higlily of the pre- nations who did not acknowlege the 
ceding islands, lie fears that they will Christian faith were destitute of natural 
not credit him, when he declares tlmt the rights; that the sternest measures 
one he is actually describing surpasses might be used for their conversion, and 
them all in excellence. the severest punishments inflicted upon 

** In the same; ardent and unstudied their obstinacy iu unbelief. In this 
way he expresses his emotions on va- spirit of bigotry he considered himself 
rious occasions, readily affected by im- justified in making captives of the In- 
pulscs of joy or grief, of pleasure or dians, and transporting them to Spain 
indignation.' When surrounded and to have them taught the doctrines of 
overwhelmed by the ingratitude and Christianity, and in selling them for 
violence of worthless men, be often, in slaves if they pretended to resist his 
the retirement of his cabin, gave way invasions. In doing the latter, he sinned 
to bursts of sorrow, and relieved his against the natural goodness of his 
overladen heart by sighs and groans. — cEaracter, and against the feelings 
When he returned in chains to Spain, which he had originally entertained 
and came into the presence of Isabella, and expressed toward tliis gentle and 
instead of continuing the lofty pride hospitable people; but he was goaded 
with which he had hitherto sustained on by the mercenary impatience of the 
his injuries, he was touched with grief crown, and by the sneers of his enemies 
and tenderness at lier sympathy, and at the unprofitable result of his enter- 
burst forth into sobs and tears. prises. It is but justice to his character 

“ He was devoutl}*^ pious ; religion to observe that the enslavement of the 
mingled with the whole course of his Indians thus taken in battle was at first 
thoughts and actions, and shines forth openly countenanced by the crown, and 
in all his most private and unstudied that, when the question of right came to 
writings. Whenever he made any great be discussed at the entreaty of the 
discovery, he celebrated it by solemn queen, several of the most distin- 
thunks to God. The voice of prayer guished jurists and theologians advo- 
and melody of praise rose from his cated the practice ; so that the question 
ships when they first beheld the New w«is finally settled in favor of the In- 
World, and his first action on landing dians solely by the humanity of Isa- 
was to prostrate himself upon the earth bella. As the* venerable bishop Las 
and ^ return thanksgivings. Every Casas observes, where the most learned 
evening, the Sahe Hegina, and other men have doubted, it is not surpris- 
vesper hymns, were chanted by his ing that an unlearned mariner should 
crew, and' masses were performed in the err. 

beautiful groves that bordered the wild “These remarks, in palliation of the 
shores of this heathen land. The reli- conduct of Columbus, are required by 

§ ion thus deeply seated in his soul, candour. It is proper to show him in 
iffused a sober dignity and a benign connexion with the age in which he 
composure over his whole demeanor, lived, lest the errors of the times should 
His language was pure and guarded, be considered as his individual faults, 
free from all imprecations, oaths, and It is not the intention of the author. 
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however, to justify Columbus on a point 
where it is inexcusable to err. Let 
it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, and let others derive a lesson 
from it. 

‘‘A peculiar trait in his rich and 
varied character remains to be noticed 
— that ardent and enthusiastic itiiugi- 
nation which threw a magnificence over 
his. whole course of thought. Herrera 
intimates that he had a talent for poetry, 
and some slight traces of it are on re- 
cord in the nook of prophecies which 
he presented to the Oatholic sovereigns. 
But his poetical temperament is discern- 
ible throughout all his writings and in 
all his actions. It spread a golden and 
glorious world around him, and tinged 
every thing with its own gorgeous co- 
lors. It betrayed him into visionary 
speculations, which subjected him to 
the sneers and cavilings of men of cooler 
and safer, but more groveling minds. 
Such were the conjectures formed on 
the coast of Paria about the f<irm of the 
earth, and the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise; about the mines of Ophir in 
Hispaniola, and the Aurea Ohersonesus 
in Veragua; and such was the heroic 
scheme of a crusade for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre. It mingled with 
his religion, and filled his mind with 
solemn and visionary meditations on 
mystic passages of the Scriptures, and 
the shadowy portents of the prophecies. 
It exalted his office in his eyes, and 
nta<le him conceive himself an agent 
sent forth upon a sublime and awful 
mission, subject to impulses and super- 
natural intimations from the Deity; 
such as the voice wdiich he imagined 
spoke to him in comfort amidst the 
troubles of lli.spaniula, and in the si- 
lence of the night on the disastrous coast 
of Veragua. 

“ He was decidedly a visionary, but a 
visionary of an uncommon and success- 
ful kind. The manner in which his 
ardent imagiiiation.and mercurial nature 
were controlled by a powerful judge- 
ment, and directed by an acute sagacity, 
is the piost extraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagi- 
nation, instead of' exhausting itself in 
idle flights, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds could never have 
arrived, and which they could not per- 
ceive when pointed out. 

'* To his intellectual vision it was 
given to read the signs of the times, 


and to trace, in the conjectures and re- 
veries of past ages, the indications of 
an unknown world, as soothsayers were 
said to read predictions in the stars, and 
to foretell events from the visions of tlm 
night. ‘ His soul,’ uhserves a Spanish 
writer, ‘ was superior to the agein which 
he lived. For him was reserved the 
great enterprise of traversing that sea 
which bad given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his 

age.* 

“ With all the visionary fervour of 
his imagination, its fondest dreams fell 
short of the reality. He died in igno- 
rance of the real grandeur of bis disco- 
very. Until his last breath he enter- 
tained the idea that he had merely 
opened a new way to the old resorts of 
opulent commerce, and had discovered 
some of the wild regions of the East. 
He supposed Hispaniola to be tlic an- 
cient Ophir which had been visited by 
the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba 
and Terra Firma were but remote parts 
of Asia. What visions of glory would 
have broken upon his mind could he 
have known that he had indeed disco- 
vered a new continent, equal to the 
whole of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two vast oceans from 
all the earth hitherto known by civilised 
man ! And how would his uiagnanimous 
spirit have been consoled, amidst the 
aftiictions of age and the cares of penury, 
the neglect of a fickle public, and the 
injustice of an ungrateful king, could 
he have anticipated the splendid empires 
whicli were to spread o\ er the beautiful 
world he had discovered, and the" na- 
tions, and tongues, and languages, 
which were to fill its lands with his re- 
nown, and to revere and bless his name 
to the latest posterity !*’ 


A SURVEY OF ARriIITF.CTURAL BEAUTY, 

being a continuation of Remarks on 

Beauty^ as it regards the Fine .dits. 

The mere art of ordinary building, 
as a security against the inclemency of 
the weather, or external danger, is the 
offspring of instinct, unenlightened by 
reason; and therefore birds construct 
nests, various species of insects provide 
places of shelter, and many kinds of 
quadrupeds form subterraneous retreats. 
These creatures, perhaps, began to build 
before man framed for himself even the 
elementary hut : but they still go on, as 
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they have always done, without proficien- 
cy or improvement. Men, on the contrary, 

radually proceeded from the cave, the 

ollowtree, or the hut, to more con- 
venient and comfortable abodes. Their 
first contrivances of this kind were un- 
worthy of the name of architecture. 
Those who had no inclination for the 
shelter of caves, made use probably of a 
few boughs, which were broken to de- 
terminate lengths, made to lean upon 
each other at the top,and spread out at the 
bottom, so as to form a tolerable interior, 
with a considerable opening on one side ; 
the interstices were tilled up with inter- 
woven branches, cemented by mud or 
clay. When tools or cutting instru- 
ments had been invented, trunks of 
trees, divested of their bark and branches, 
were used as pillars and beams, instead 
of boughs ; and, instead of the conic 
figure, which, from its peculiar sim- 
plicity, first prevailed, a triangular and 
subsequently a rectangular form of the 
hut took place, which, in rainy countries, 
had a pyramidal or wedge-formed roof. 
These huts were from time to time im- 
proved in their construction, until sun- 
dried bricks, and at length such as were 
hardened by fire, began to be used for 
the walls of houses. As. the art of build- 
ing advanced, stone was used for public 
erections, and, in fibe interior, the skil- 
ful work of the joiner was added to the 
rude operations of the carpenter. 1 lie 
temple and the palace were also enriched 
with a variety of decorations, and even 
private houses were ornaineittecl, both 
within and without, bv those who were 
inspu-ed with a taste for beauty or ele- 
gance. 

The first architectural works formed on 
a magnificent scale, are supposed to have 
been those of Egypt, lliey were not, 
however, so beautiful as they were grand. 
The pyramids now remaining must be 
considered as tasteless structures, while 
they excite astonishment by the difficulty 
of conceiving how the builders, in the 
infancy of science, could elevate and ar- 
range the huge materials which they 
cm^oyed. The temples appear to have 
been much finer buildings ; and some of 
the gates, porticoes, and colonnades of 
these stately structures, arc still viewed 
with pleasure and admiration. The 
ancient Persians seem to have borrowed 
architectural hints from the Egyptians, 
if we may judge from the ruins of 
Persepolis. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians are 


said to have excelled in the art of build- 
ing ; but we have no certain knowlege 
of their modes of practice. They aimed 
at grandeur of effect; but there is reason 
to believe that their structures were not 
graced with pre-eminent beauty. 

The people of ancient India rivaled 
(and, as some think, surpassed^ those of 
Egypt in architectural skill, llie won- 
ders and beauties of Elora were noticed 
in our review of Mr. Seeley’s work ; and 
remains have been found in other parts 
of India, of less antiquity and inferior 
grandeur, yet striking and venerable. 

The Greeks are supposed to have de- 
rived, not indeed their knowlege of 
ordinary building, but their skilful pro- 
ficiency, from the Egyptians, whom, 
however, they subsequently excelled, 
as their feelings seem to have been 
strongly susceptive of beauty in this as 
well as in otlier arts. They formed the 
first (or Doric) order in architecture, by 
making columns of stone in imitation of 
the wooden posts of the hut. These 
pillars consisted of an entablature, a 
iiuted shaft, a capital adorned with fillets 
and mouldings, and a basement of three 
steps. Speaking of a temple of the 
J>oric order, a writer who is not de- 
ficient in taste observes, that the sub- 
limity of the basement, the sweeping 
lines of the fiutings, the difForeiit pro- 
portions and contrasted figure of the 
outline of the column, and that of the 
intercolumniation,und tliegrand straight 
lines of the entablature, crossing in their 
directions the graceful ones of the fiut- 
ings, together with the gently-inclined 
pediment, have a grand and striking 
effect. The column and inlercoiumni- 
atioii approach each other more nearly 
in apparent superficial quantity, while 
they contrast more decidedly in form 
than in any other order. There is a cer- 
tain appearance of eternal duration in 
this species of edifice, that gives a so- 
lemn and majestic feeling, while every 
part is perceived to contribute its share 
to its character of durability.” 

The finest extant specimen of the 
Doric style is the Parthenon at Athens, 
which has a noble portico, massive ar- 
chitraves, and other attractions for an eye 
that delights in grandeur of effect. 

The Ionic order next arose, in which 
the capitals of the columns exhibited de- 
corations resembling women’s locks of 
hair and curls. The remains of the 
temples of Ercchtheus, and Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, constnictcd according 
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to the rules of this order, are viewed 
with admiration ; and a temple at Teos, 
and one at Priene, display entablatures 
which are remarkable for beautiful pro- 
portions and elej^ant decorations. At 
Sardis, also, the remains of the temple 
of Cybele are maj^nificent, and the ca- 
pitals of the two existing columns sur- 
pass every other specimen of the Ionic 
style, in perfection of design and exe- 
cution : they are probably anterior to 
the time of Cyrus, and yet they are as 
perfect as if they had been very recently 
erected. 

The Corinthian order is generallv 
allowed to be the most beautinil. Cal- 
limachus, an Athenian artist, passing 
near the tomb of a young lady, observed 
upon it a tile that covered a basket, 
round which an acanthus was growing : 
the tops of the leaves were bent down- 
wards by the resistance of the tile, and 
the whole had a picturesque appearance 
which forcibly struck him. He took 
the hint, and executed some columns 
with foliated capitals, which gave rise 
to the tliird Crecian order. 'I’he best 
specimens of this style may be seen i 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
the Pantheon, and the throe columns of 
the Canino-Vaccino at Rome. The 
capital of this ancient order exhibits 
beauty, delicacy, and richness, in so 
high a degree, that no modern attempts 
for its improvement have been successml. 
A ra<ire elegant architectural object can- 
not easiU be conceived. 

The Tuscan order was introduced by 
the Etrurians, to wdiom is generally 
ascribed the method of buiiuing with 
small stones, and mortar made of cal- 
careous stone; — an opinion which is 
rendered probable by the consideration, 
that the oldest vestiges of cementitious 
structures have been found in the terri- 
tory of the present Tuscans. This, we 
may observe, is the plainest and least 
decorated of all the orders ; — it has, 
indeed, no claim to the praise of beauty, 
and its simplicity is unaccompanied with 
taste or elegance. 

Etrurian builders were employed by 
the Romans in many public works, to 
which they imparted a great degree of 
strength and substantiality : but, when 
this rude nation had civilised its man- 
ners by the subjugation of the polished 
states of Greece, its attention was ea- 
gerly directed to the architecture of the 
vanquished people. In the progress of 


this study a fifth order arose, styled the 
Composite from its compound character. 
This style was employed in triumphal 
arches and in a variety of public build- 
ings, and its parts were more bold and 
massive than those of the Corinthian 
order, but not so chastely elegant. 

The plans of the Roman buildings 
were more varied than those of the 
Greeks, who usually erected their pub- 
lic edifices on a rectangular model. — 
Circular temples crowned with cupolas, 
amphitheatres of an elliptic form, thea- 
tres and other buildings on miscella- 
neous plans, exemplified the magnificent 
variety of the Roman style, which, how- 
ever, was never so pure as that which 
prevailed in the Nourishing ages of 
Greece. 


BIOORAPHICAL AND CHAKArTERISTIC 

SKETCHES OP DISTINGUISHED PER- 
SONS LATELY DECEASED. 

Helen Maria Williams. — This in- 
genious lady was born (it is said) about 
the year in tlic north of England. 
About the age of eighteen years, she 
came to London as a literary adventurer, 
and, being introduced to the late Dr. 
Kippis, was recommended by him to 
the notice of the public. She soon ob- 
tained a considerable degree of reputa- 
tion by various poems ; but her fame has 
since declined. She injured her cha- 
racter, in the opinion of a great propor- 
tion of the community, by her zeal for 
the French revolution, which she en- 
deavoured, by her writings, to render 
popular in this 'country. During its 
progress, she settled at Paris, and asso- 
ciated with the followers of Brissot. — 
Her details of tlie political state of 
France, though partial, are well written, 
and her account of the fall of Robes- 
pierre is the best that we have seen. As 
a woman of sense and humanity, she 
must have exulted in the ruin of that 
tyrant ; and she had a personal motive 
for rejoicing, for she had been incarce- 
rated by his order. In sbe pub- 
lished what appears to have been her 
chief work, — a Sketch of the Politics of 
France, in four volumes. Her Tour to 
Switzerland appeared in IJfiS ; but it 
did not excite so much interest as her 
translation of Humboldt’s Travels in 
South- America. As a friend of liberty, 
she could not approve Napoleon’s as- 
sumption of arbitrary power; but she 
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lived peaceably under Ids sway, and also 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
Bourbon family. She enjoyed the 
esteem of many* friends, to wfiom she 
was an intelligent and agreeable com- 
panion. 

Elizabeth^ dvchesa dowager of Buc^ 
eleueh and Qucenaburif . — This lady 
united to a strong and 'well-cultivated 
mind a refined taste for works of art, 
and her accornplisliments were both 
useful and ornamental; but her chief 
praise was derived from her benevolence 
and liberality. She w*as called, em- 
phatically, “ the good duchess.” She 
%vas remarkably easy of access, always 
willing to help, yet solicitous to discri- 
minate the charaettY of all cases, and at 
once noble and prudent in her donations. 
Was a respectable tradesman borne 
down by a large family and ad- 
verse circumstances? she was aware 
that no petty boon would meet the ex- 
igencies of the case, and by large sums 
she averted the horrors of bankruptcy, 
and so supported the family in their 
appearance, that a suspicion of poverty 
never glanced toward them. As it %vas 
always her injunction to keep her gifts 
secret, many were assisted who did not 
resume to name their benefactress ; 
Ut there were many hearts that could 
not contain the swelling gratitude which 
compelled them to thunk the hand 
which rescued them from ruin. 

“To every description of the poor,” 
says a writer in the Gentlcmairs Maga- 
zine, “she was so constant a refuge, 
that it w’as well known numbers came 
to dw'ell in the vicinity of her seats, for 
the sake of partaking her bounty, liad 
a poor man an accident? she paid the 
surgeon for attending him, and sent to 
his family every Saturday his usual 
wages. Was tlie mother of a family or 
a child sick? every day restorative food 
was given by the kind duchess. The 
widow’s children were educated and 
apprenticed, and industry was encou- 
raged and rewarded. Her hand, even 
when aged and tremulous, could always 
write orders for relieving the distant 
object not less than that which pressed 
upon her sight. * Give help to all, ask 
for rent from none,* were words I once 
read myself, in a hurried note written to 
her man of business, when he w'as sent 
by her on an errand of mercy. Mac- 
neil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in rela- 
ting the affecting story of a deserted 


wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue by charitable aid, said, al- 
most fifty years ago, 

* Whs’s thfl angel but Duccleuch ?' 

It is said, that during the life-time of 
the duke her liusband, they jointly gave 
away no less than thirty thousand 
pounds a-year in charity, and that, du- 
ring her widow-hood, she devoted near- 
ly as much to the same purpose.” 

Mr. Henry Neele . — ^tle was the son 
of an engraver of maps and heraldry, 
and was born in London, in 1798 ; and, 
after receiving an ordinary education at 
Kentisii-town, he was articled to an 
attorney. As he had evinced at school 
an inclination for poetry, he sometimes, 
in all probability, “penned a stanza 
when he should have engrossed but 
we do not find that he so far neglected 
the duties of his profession, as to deserve 
reproof or excite censure. He was at 
length admitted to the privilege of prac- 
tice, and, if he did not shine among the 
ablest solicitors, he was at least con- 
sidered as an intelligent manager of 
business. Before he acted for himsedf 
in this department, he had published a 
voluine of lyrical and other poems, 
which, 'though they bore the marks of 
youth, afforded a promise of future ex- 
cellence. He afterwards tried his skill 
in dramatic poetry, but did in»t excel in 
it, because he did not sufficiently ex- 
plore the recesses of the humiin heart; 
yet some indications of strong feeling 
appear in his dramas. Being an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Shakspeare, he wrote 
some critical essays on tlie works of 
the ill! mortal bard, and undertook a pil- 
grimage to his shrine at Stratford, 
where a friend read one of these com- 
positions to an admiring audience. A 
series of lectures on English poetry in 
general, being* prepared by Mr. Keelc 
with great pains and study, were <leli- 
vered by him, in 1826, at the Russell 
Institution, and produced both emolu- 
ment and fame. His Romance of His- 
tory we lately reviewed with appro- 
bation. 

He was short in stature, but bis fea- 
tures were expressive, and he bad “an 
eye of fire.” He was good-tempered 
and cheerful, kind and generous; his 
manners were easy and agreeable ; and 
be had a turn for conviviality which i.s 
said to have sometimes led him beyond 
the strict limits of temperance. We 
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an» sorry to add, tliat the ovcr-ivorliing’ 
of his brain, or tbr irritability of Ids 
tu*rv<*H, prodiuu'd a driaug'cnicnt which 
icriiiiuatod in suicide, at a tiiiiu when 
ho iiud no apparent incitement to nielaii- 
clioly or despondence. 


I»Ui LOMOlMJM i:. 

Awono the philosophers who tloii- 
rislied under the (irst .lames and his sun. 
Sir Kenclm lli^by held a dignified, if 
not the highest rank ; and ho was not 
only a i^a^e, but a man of gallantry 
and address. His private mcnioirs 
have been latfdy published from the 
original manuscript; and it appears, 
from his own account, that Ids philo* 
Sophy did not preclude the most ardent 
and persevering attaclunent to a lady 
whose lionur was publicly questioned 
and impeached. 

Venetiii Stanley was a yoiinif lady of 
high descent and of great attractions ; 
and a frequent interchange of visits, he- 
twccii her guardians and the mother of 
young Kenelin, le<l to flu* passion of 
which tlu> lover is the historian, and 
whii'li he paints with enthusiastic and 
unaffected feeling. His motive for 
having composed" the pieture at all, is 
curious, and is frankly avow(?d. — “Jf 
those loose papers should have the for- 
tune to fall into any man's hands, to 
whicfi they were never designed, I de- 
sire that this last scrawl luay beg par- 
don for the rest; all which I aoi so far 
from justifying, that I know the only 
way to preserve me from censure, is the 
not owning of them. Hut siun* the re- 
membrance of the original cause that 
hath drawn these lines from ine, is so 
sweet, that 1 cannot choose but nou- 
rish whatsoever refresheth it in me, 
wliirli appeared in that I had not the 
power to sacrifice these trifles in the 
fire, vv hereunto luy judgement had con- 
demned them ; and* that, if ever they 
come to be seen by any, their author 
and scope cannot choose but be known, 
my follies being therein so lively ex- 
pressed, that no hand hut my own could 
have traced tliern so exactly, I will in- 
genuously confess how 1 came to spend 
any time upon so vain a subject, hoping 
that i may in some measure be excused 
when it shall be known that in the 
weaving of this loose* weh, which was 
done without any art or care, I einplt)y- 
ed only the few eniptv spares of ti'dioii^ 

VO h I \ 


hours, which would have been in dan- 
ger to have been worse filled if I bad 
not taken hold of this occasion of di- 
version, which iiiy continual thoughts 
administered to me. You tliat read, 
then, may take* notice, that after a long 
and violent stemn, which took me be- 
tween Tihodcs and Candia, and sepa- 
rated from me all the vessels of my fleet, 
it was my misfortune tei fall in with the 
island of Milo, where, while 1 stayed 
to mend the defects of a leaky ship, 
and to expect the relics of the tempest’s 
fury, I was courteously invited ashore 
by a person of quality of that place ; 
whereunto, wlien 1 liad settled my im- 
portant business in a good train, f will- 
ingly condescended, being very confi- 
dent of the friendliness of that people, 
but more in the strengtli that I had 
there, which was such, that they had 
more reason to beware doing n»c any 
displeasure, than I to fear any attempt 
of theirs ; and hoj)ing that through the 
]>leasantness of that place and the con- 
venienees of the shore, 1 might some- 
what refresh mvself, who was then 
much distempcrcil in l>oi.ly and sulfered 
great afiliction in my mind. Hut more 
time passing before my other ships 
came tbitlier lo me? thiin in r**ason 1 
could expect, and my books C"'bit li 
used tube my faithful and never-failing 
roiiipanionsy being all left abroad, 
tlirougli lliti in*glige)]cc or rather mis- 
take of my servant, who thought J 
would not have stayed longer than tme 
night ashore, ( piisstd my time there 
witli much solitude, ainl my lu st enter- 
tainment was with my own thoughts: 
which being contrary li> the n»ainier of 
most nu'n, unless it ho when melancholy 
hath seised their minds, who deem m» 
state did ightfnl that is not quickened by 
exterior pleasures. J soon perceived 
that my courteous host was muclt trou- 
bled at my retirement, omitted nothing 
that might avail lo divert me from it, 
and, among other things, made me a 
liberal offer to iiUerest me in the good 
graces of several of the most noted 
beauties of that place, who, in all ages 
Iiave been known to bi* no niggards ol* 
their favours, wliicli might, peradven- 
ture, have hem uelcomely accepted by 
another that, like me, bad youth, 
strength, and a long time of being at 
sea, to excuse him if he luid yiehled to 
such a u'lnptation. Hut I, that had 
fiTsli in my soul the idea of s<» divine 
and virtuous a hcaiilv, that «>thcrs. in 
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balance with her’s, did but serve to 
siiow the weakness and misery of their 
sex, thought it no mastery to overcome 
it ; but yet was in some perplexity how 
to refuse my friend’s courtesy, without 
setMiiing uncivil. In the end, after 
some debate with mystdf, I concluded 
that the best way for me would be to 
pretend some serious business, which of 
necessity did call upon me to write 
many despatches, and into several 
places ; and thus, without his odence or 
suspicion, I might enjoy solitude and 
liberty. Indcecl, my pretence was not 
altogether a feigned one, many extra- 
ordinary accidents having involved me 
in several intricacies; but, iny facility 
of setting down on paper my low con- 
ceptions having been ever very great, I 
soon made an end of what concerned 
business, and then continuing my for- 
mer mctiiod of contemplation, which I 
did with the more devotion, having 
overcome the late assault, I soon found 
that one’s thoughts and mind may out- 
work themselves by being too eagerly 
and too long fixed upon one objectf 
and withal, m^ny times the memory of 
some passages which afforded me great 
delight, stole unexpectedly upon me, I 
having of long* time before forgotten 
them, and being then fearful of doing 
the like again; which was the cause 
tliat, having r>cri, ink, and paper by me, 

1 deemed it both a good diversion for 
the present, and pains that would here- 
after administer me much content, to 
set down in writing iny wandering 
fantasies as they presented themselves 
to me; which 1 did suddenly in loose 
sheets of borrowed paper, and that in 
not so full a manner as might be intel- 
ligible to any other ; but so that to rnc, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the dependencies of tnern, it might 
serve for an index to reduce the rest 
into my remembrance. Wherefore I 
give warning beforehand, that no man 
nath reason to lose any time in peru- 
sing so trivial a discourse of a young 
and nnstayed head as this is, which was 
at the first begun only for rny own re- 
creation, and then continued and since 
preserved only for my own private con- 
tent.” 

While Sir Kenelrn w'as on his travels, 
an attempt was made by a nobleman to 
seduce the affectious of Venetia. Un- 
successful in the customary mode of 
proceeding, he managed, with the as- 
sistance of lier governess, to carry licr 


into the country ; but, by the aid first of 
sheets, and then of her garters, she con- 
trived to escape from the chamber to 
which she had been conveyed, and wan- 
dered about the fields and woods. When 
she was in danger of being attacked by 
a wild beast, she was opportunely res- 
cued by another gallant, who propa- 
gated a report of tlie death of her first 
lover. Although she rejected the ad- 
dresses of her third suitor, it was ru- 
mored tliat an improper intercourse 
existed between them, which Kenelrn 

t iartly attributed to his speaking more 
avisfily of her favors than he had 
ground for. 7’his report induced her, 
at the earnest request of her friends, to 
consent to marry her defender, who 
caused splendid preparations to be made 
for the nuptials, and had her portrait 
painted by an excellent artist, which he 
used to show as a glorious trophy of her 
conquered affections. 

Hearing of the imputations which 
“ prejudiced the lady’s honor,” and 
also of the proposed marriage, Kenelrn 
was^ so shocked, that he gave unre- 
strained Indulgence tohis resentment and 
rage : but the intelligence of the rup- 
ture of the matriinoniar treaty, on the 
part of the new lover, restored the phi- 
losopher to composure, and he at length, 
in defiance of the remonstrances of his 
friends, gave his hand to Venetia, His 
vindication of his conduct is eloquently 
spirited : — ‘ 1 must acknovvlege that I 
have studied so much as to be Very well 
informed that no knowlege is compa- 
rable to the knowlege of one’s self, and 
that all other learning is vain which 
teacheth not to better the mind, and that 
the deepest speculations are but difficult 
trifles, if tlicy be not employed to guide 
men’s actions in the path of virtue, and 
directed to gain peace and tranquillity 
to the soul ; and that their labour is 
very ridiculous, wli(» strive to make 
their memory the storehouse of many 
infructuous notions. And for being cold 
in thrusting myself into great actions, 
such as usually entice away the affec- 
tions of young men, whose spirits are 
unstayed through the intemperate heat 
of their boiling blood, I hope I shall 
he pardoned at the least by those that 
know how happy a thing it is to live to 
one’s self; for, certainly, no exterior 
thing in this world is worthy the ex- 
changing one’s leisure for it ; and, when 
we depart from the inward contentments 
that wo may always enjoy at our own 
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pleasure, we arc tormented with the de- 
sire of future things, and are glutted 
witli the present, so that our life ho- 
cometh tedious, and we taste nothing 
but vexations. J conceive that all men 
naturally desire to live happily, as being 
the greatest blessing this life can afford 
us ; hut ill the chase of this state most 
men steer different courses, and the 
greatest part lose it in seeking it: for 
my part, J esteem that life blessed, 
which is led according to nature; which 
cannot be, unless a man’s mind he vi- 
gorous and sound, so as to know no 
greater good than what he can give 
himself; the contrary to wliieh is, when 
we let rumours take so deep impression 
in us, as to cause us to alter our resoJti- 
tions and curb our desires, whereh}" we 
come to live not by reason, hut accord- 
ing to example and to the opinion that 
will he elite rtiiined of us; which of all 
servitudes is the greatest, men obliging 
themselves to believe the most voiia's, 
and enthralling their understandings 
and judgements to others’ errors. And 
when the world shall know how little 1 
viiluu their censures, I believe the»" will 
soon grow weary of persecuting me with 
them; which [ do not through obsti- 
nacy or stupidity of nature, but for the 
vanity that I observe in all their pro- " 
ceedings, and because 1 know that he 
is not happy or unhappy that is thought 
so, hut he only that teeleth and thinketh 
himself so. Hut I wonder much that 
you, wholiave so elevated a soul, should 
judge according to their rule, and so 
heavily condemn the affection in me 
which" you take notice of, and is not 
possible for me to disguise. 1 feel this 
in it, that, hesi<les the settling of a 
young man’s straying and wandering 
courses, it polislieth the mind and rcli- 
neth it by causing it to work upon it- 
self, and to neglect all things that con- 
duce not to the bettering or to the quiet 
of it, which far cxceeJctli ail the fa- 
vours that fortune can heap upon me, 
for they are always in her inconstant 
hand to" take away again, but nothing 
can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. This diverteth the mind 
from weaker and meaner passions, and 
hlleth it Avith excess of joy; only one 
ought to be cautious in choosing upon 
whom to place it, and then it is tlie true 
office of a wise and honest man ; for I 
think I can prove that love is the no- 
blest action that human nature can ex- 


tend itself unto. 1 arn sure this hath 
corrected many iiiHrmities and natural 
Imperfections which had deep seeds in 
me ; and will do the like in any one that 
desircth to appear worthy to her that 
he so highly uffecleth, and, therefore, 
calleth often liis passions to a strict ac- 
count before the tribunal of reason. — 
Hut, setting aside all other arguments, 
1 will confess ingennousiy that 1 love 
Venetia, and cannot hut love her; her 
perfections merit it; hut for the present 
let those pass, and be not displeased 
with me that I say I love her because 
she is she, and 1 am I . The stars that 
arc above us, and our reason, have a 
great stroke in our affections, how free 
soever our AviJIs be; hut, Avithal, 
add her extreme affection to me, and 
then suppose 1 could master my own, 
and AvithdraAV it; yet how ungenerous 
should 1 be, and Avith A\hat heart could 
f endure to break her heart that loA^eth 
me better than herself, and that hath 
obliged me to do the like tOAvards her? 
for noble minds are more touched with 
the joy and sorrow that happen to their 
dear friends, than with their oavii, espe- 
cially when they are the procurers of it. 
But why should you or the Avorld so 
much inveigh against myclioosing her? 
Their judgements are accompanied Avith 
A'aiiity; let not your’s be so; but exa- 
mine her actions thoroughly, before you 
condemn her ; for you can give no solid 
reason Avhy she should he less AUilued 
for her former affection, since, looking 
into the reality of it, and finding it to 
be on Avorthy grounds on her side, you 
must consent that her innocence is not 
impeached/’ 


JANUARY AND MAY ; Jrom the JVovii 
of Bclmour, wiifteii by the lion, 
mdnnc Seymour Darner. 

Lady Hoseuerg avjis at the very pin- 
nacle of fashion, admired and respected. 
She had been married at sixteen to lord 
iioseberg, avIio, beside being above 
sixty, was in his appearance disgusting, 
Avhile his understanding and manners 
Avere by no means calculated to redeem 
the faults of his person ; but he had an 
immense estate, entirely in liis oavii 
power, no children by a former mar- 
riage, and offered carte \lanche as to 
settlements. Miss Hayfield had not six- 
pence in the Avorld, and the affairs of 
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lier father tvcMt* so involved in some 
India transactions, not much to his cre- 
dit, that from Iiini she had nothing to 
expert, and Ins only hopes for her fu- 
ture estahlisliment were to he derived 
from the harn^ain made in consideration 
of her youth and powerful charms. She 
had so well profitt'd by his maxims, as- 
sisted hy certain intuitive principles, 
inherent in her own breast, that she saw 
in^ perspective all tin* advantaf^ps she 
mitrht derive from a marriage with a 
rich peer, and was little less anxious fot 
its accomplishment, on the first over- 
tures made by his lordsliip, than her 
prudential ami rnlruhtinjx father. The 
marriage was therefore shortly con- 
cluded : and, as the wliole at' the busi- 
ness had passed in the couiitry, ivherc 
at a race-h;jtl she had been seen, ad- 
mired, and rollovvo<i by the enamoured 
peer, slu; made her appearance for the 
first time on the theatre of fashion in 
London, in the character of a victim^ 
cruelly sacrificed to age and ugliness, 
and was almost as universally pitied as 
she was universally admired. 

She was received with kindness and 
attentions even by lord Roseberg's fa- 
mily; for, though they w’ould rather he 
had not married at all, they were at 
least pleased that he had not fallen a 
prey to soirielhing much worse, as he 
ivas well known rdl his life to have 
been l(‘d by ftomr woman, and indeed to 
be the certain dupe of almost any wo- 
man that would take the trouble to im- 
pose on him hy cajoling and flattery; 
yet the task was not easy, as the nar- 
rowness of ids mind rendered him su- 
spicious, and Ids total dependence on 
others for amuseniint and occupation, 
fretful and discontentecl. But once 
thoroughly lulled into a security, in 
which he found his own ease, and con- 
stant attention to humor his every tri- 
fling caprice and fancy, there was little 
to fear from his penetration. 

Lady Roseberg had not naturally a 
vicious character; she was good-na- 
tured and compassionate ; and, perhaps, 
under other circumstances than those in 
which she was placed, might in some 
measure have really merited the respect 
and consideration she for a long time 


ohlaintid fn»m the world ; but an exces- 
sive love of pleasure, and a too great 
facility in its gratification, proved her 
ruin, and finally overset all the harriers 
her good sense, prudence, and judge- 
ment, had i>pposeil to its violence. She 
ceased wholly to n*spect herself, and 
siiortly after lost tlio respect she vainly 
hoped hy art and duplicity to extort 
from others. Wlien Belmonr became 
attaelied to her, she was in the zenith ot 
her charms ; her conduct to her lord had 
appeared exemplary, and scarcely was 
the voice of ealiifuuy heard louder than 
a uhispei* ap:ainst her. Young men, it 
is true, wc‘re alw.iys of her sojciety ; 
hut her maimer lt> them was easy and 
niiconstrained, and the first step to ad- 
mission into lier house was by proper 
aHentions to her husband ; and, tiiough 
she followed the full torrent of fashion- 
able amusements, went late to every 
place, and earne late from every place, 
it was always in company with women 
of approved character and reputation, 
near relations of her bird, or such as in 
themselves, according to the opinion of 
tlie world, must he of advantage to 
her. In private society, she was never 
known to show even a shadow of dis- 
gust or contempt for her husband.— 
Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
her manner to him she curried this for- 
bearance too far tlie other way, and must 
fiave reasons for thus affecting wliat 
could not he sincere. Be this as it may, 
she liad by lier prudence gained a degree 
of consideration which, united to her 
youth, beauty, and captivating manner, 
rendered lier the most fijl lowed and 
most uilmired woman in tlie bright cir- 
cle of fashion. 


LOVE FANCIFULLY OLSCIIIHED I 
ivith a Jinc Eui^ravia^. 

Among the national airs selected by 
Mr. Bishop from various sources, and 
furnished by that able composer with 
symphonies and accompaniments, we 
meet witli a pleasing Florentine melody, 
for which Mr. Moore has supplied the 
following appropriate words : 


When night brings the hour of starlight and joy, 
There comes lo my bower a fairy-wing*d hoy ; 
With eyes so bright, so full of wild arts. 

Like nets nf light, to tangle y<»ung heavts^ 
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U'itlj lipf, ill ivhoso km^ping' love’s siieret niiglit Uu'cll, 

Like zt.‘p)iyrs asktep in some rosy sea-shcl). 

Giu'ss who he is ; 

Name bat his name ; 

And his best kiss 

For reward 3^011 may claim. 

Wherc’ei o’er the ground he prints his light fccL 
Tin* dowers are found mosi sliining and sweet; 

loitks, as s(»ftas light’rdng in i\laj% 

'I'lumgh dangerons oft, ne’er wound hut in play ; 

Ami i»h! when his wings have brush’d over in\' ly»» 

You’d fancy its strings were all turning to fire' 

(luess w'ho he is, &c. 


J.JTEItARV ANI» AII.SCELLANKOUS ME- 

Moins, by J. Cradocky ALA. IS2S, 

Mr. (’radock, formerly a member of 
the Johnsonian club, published, two 
3 ’ears ago, an entertaining volume of 
anecdotes and recollections; and, as 
the work was favorahly receivetl, lie 
graiifn'd the })nblic with another vo- 
lume, not long before his death. Mr. 
Nichols the printer, being one of »iis 
executors, has now brought forward 
two additional volumes, consisting of 
soleetions from tlie papers of his de- 
ceased friend. Various parts are tri- 
lling, and some of the communicutiuns 
an* not new; but many parts may be 
read witli pleasure and interest. 

The Earl vf liundxoich and AUss 
Hay. — His lordship bad a way of what 
Mr. Jlates and L termed ba<lgering, 
which was not (piite pleasant to all ; I 
have sctui even his friend lord IJenbigh 
excessively annoyed. As for ourselves, 
ive always fought again; for example, 
in a large company, he said, ‘Now here 
is Cradock ; he makes the strangest as- 
sertion that you can possibl}^ think of ; 
he says, if a man wears a wig, he ought 
to be punctual ; but punctuality ou^bt 
to be dispensed with, if he wears his 
own bair.^ — ‘My lord, my assertion is, 
that, if 3 ’'our lordship has walked out, 
you have only to change your scratch 
for your full-dressed wig; but, if 1 am 
to dine out, 1 must sometimes wait half 
an hour for my liair-dresser.* — ‘Oh! 
very well ; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time.’ 

“ Lord Sandwich was a steady friend ; 
never kept any one in unnecessary sus- 
pense; was exceedingly cleai* in his 
answers b» all letters, mostly written 


with his own band ; and I onc 4 * rccol 
lecthis receiving one day seventy when 
at Leicester. Few eoixld have pre- 
served sncti temper during bis eventful 
and vexatious administration ; for he 
then wa.s the most assidiUMis and active 
of all the ministers. 

“When dressed, be had a dignihed 
appearance; but, to see him in the 
street, he had an awkward, careless gait. 
Two gentlemen observing him, one of 
them remarked, ‘ 1 think It is lord 
Sandwich coming the other replied, 
that he thought he was mistaken. — 
‘Nay,’ says the gentleman, ‘ 1 am sure 
it is lord Sandwich ; for, if you observe, 
he is walking* down both sides of the 
street at once.’ J3ut the carl gave a 
better anecdote of himself: ‘When 1 
was at Faris i had a dancing-master ; 
the man was very civil, and on taking 
leave of him 1 offered liiin any service 
in London. ‘ Then,’ said the man, bow- 
ing, ‘1 should take it as a particular 
favor if your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you learned to dance.’ 

“ i did not know his lordship in early 
life ; but this I can attest, and call any 
contemporary to ratify, who might have 
been present, that we never heard an 
oath or the least profligate conversation 
at his tabic in our lives. Miss Kay’s 
behaviour was particularly circumspect. 
The elegant Mrs. Hinclicliftc, lady of 
the bishop of Peterborough, attended 
one night with a party. She had never 
seen Miss Ray before, and she feelingly 
said afterwards, * I was really hurt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and mark 
lift- di^em•l conduct, ami yet to flml it 
improper notice her She was so «is- 
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siduous to please, was so very excellent, 
yet so unassuming, I was quite charmed 
with her; jTt a seeming cruelty to her 

took off the pleasure of my evening.’ 

At that time a good anecdote was in 
circulation. A certain witty lady of 
quality, at the opera-liouse, curtsied' to a 
lady of rather equivocal character ; 
when another, much more discreet, im- 
mediately addressed her ; ‘ 1 was sur- 
prised to see your ladyship notice that 
erson ; you surely cannot exactly 
now all uhout her.’-l-‘ Xot 1,’ said th'c 
lady of quality, carelessly: ‘perhaps 
you do, madam ; is it catcliiiig ?’ 

Dr. Ilaw/ceswort/i and his Lady , — 
“I became intimate Avith Dr. IlaAvkes- 
worth at lord Sandwich’s table at the 
Admiralty, where 1 constantly met Inin 
about the time of his publishing (Viok’s 
Voyages. He ivas a most agreeable 
companion ; but he became can* I ess ami 
luxurious, hurt his constitution by high 
living, and was consequently veiy ini- 
happy. His excellent and {iitelligent 
wife was always discreet ; and liatl* the 
management of his great work, the 
Voyages, been left entirely with her, 
nothing either immoral or oifensivc 
would have apneared in it. 1 never 
knew till lately how much merit in for- 
nier publications was due to her. She 
was an unassuming Avoman, of very su- 
perior talent. TIio doctor never ‘ sin- 
ned’ but against himself. He was quite 
finical in his dress, by Avhicli he some- 
time* rendered himself subject to ridi- 
cule, though a favourite Avitli all.” 

The duke of Newcastle, the Minister, 
— He appeared sickly and emaciated, it 
was unaccountable to me, that, .so much 
as he had been ridiculed by Foote on 
the stage, he could not rc.strain himself, 
even in the street, from seising y'our 
head and holding it between his hands, 
whilst perhaps he Avould ask the most 
unmeaning and trilling questions. His 
table was the most splendid and luxu- 
rious that could be conceived, yet be 
almost always confined himself to the 
plainest food. There might be vanity, 
and some strange externad inconsisten- 
cies ; but there alivays appeared'to me 
to be a steady disinterested integrity 
about him, and I shall always with the 
utmost gratitude revere his memory.” 

dohnson and his Imitators . — 
“Of Dr. Johnson’s manner Garrick Avas 
a great mimic, and by imitations at 
tunes rendered him abundantly ridini- 
#ous, Tom Davies monopoli.sed Ids 


laugh, and his laugh Avas that of a rhi- 
noceros ; but, in a plain, dictatorial 
style, Mr, John Nichols, from a long 
acquaintance, could generally speak 
most like the venerable luminary.” 

The Biographer of Socrates. — Mr. 
John Gilbert C'ooper was an extraor- 
dinary man. He possessed a line person, 
AA^as an excellent classic scholar, and no 
man was admitted into loftier society ; 
he Avas brecl at Westminster, aa'us a gen- 
tleman by birth and fortune, and a man 
of the most brilliant wit and rey.dy con- 
versation I ever knew. 

Satirical Propensity of the Poet 
Gray, — As Mr. Gray was very shy and 
distant, few guessed at his ‘ peculiar 
humour,’ as Hurd Avas pleased to term 
it ; he avus generially seen tlirougli tin* 
iiiehiiieholy medium of his own (./Inirch- 
yard Eh*gy. From recollection, 1 am 
sure ho-d Sandwich Avas aware of liiin ; 
for, about the lime he offcriMl himself 
as high stewaril, contrary to his usual 
maxim of not seeing an enemy on public 
occasions, he once said to me. I have 
my private reasons for knowing of his 
absolute inveteracy. Of this 1 have 
noAV seen proof in the poeiji of Jemmy 
Twitcher, published by Mr, Mitford, 
and directly applying to that contest, — 
His Long Story indeed had been printed ; 
hut tlie world in general <lid not see the 
meaning of it, and it Avas vvvvy ivhen: 
dispute(l AA’hether there Avas in it any 
humour or not. Many light satires j)er- 
baps have since been given to liim that 
he did not write, hut certainly very like 
him : take tliat, f»>r instance, on the 
Cambridge C’ondolcnee and Congrjitula- 
tion on the Death of King George the 
Second, and the Accession of George 
the Third. 

* The Old One’s dead. 

And in hiH nteud 
The Now One takes his place; 

Then Bing and sigh. 

And laugh and rry, 

With di«tnal cheerful face.’ 

Different Characters of two Bishops. 
— “ 1 have mentioned that Ilunl and 
Warburton were totally dissimilar. — 
Hurd could read none but the ‘ best 
things.’ Warburton, on the contrary, 
Avhen tired with controversy, Avould semi 
to the circulating libraries for all the 
trash of the tOAvn, and tlie bishop would 
laugh by the hour at all the absurditie.s 
he glanced at. The learned Avorhl 
conbl never guess Avhence he obtained 
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so many low anccdotps ; for liis conver- 
sation and some of his letters were at 
times complete comedy. Another in- 
stance of contrast between the two bi- 
shops ; — one would have gone to Hath 
from Prior-Park on a scrub pony : the 
other, when he went from Worcester to 
Bristol Hot- Wells, was attended by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, 
but, as he thought, necessarv dignity 
annexed to his situation and cFiaracler.” 

The Explorer of the Nile, — “ 1 be- 
came intimate with Bruce at admiral 
Walsingham’s. ‘Who,’ says the intel- 
ligent l)r. Dihdin, has not heard of 
Bruce ? His tale was once suspected, but 
suspicion has sunk into an acquiescence 
in Its truth.” His accounts militated 
against some more favored voyages, of 
which great pains were taken to promote 
the sale. The friends of Bruce indeed 
produced many proofs of the prejudices 
tliat had been excited against him ; and 
1 ratlier felt that some facts were indus- 
triously dwelt upon before me, as being 
intimate with lord Sandwich. I made 
a direct reply, that 1 knew that the earl 
always nieiUioned the Abyssinian tra- 
vels in terms of admiration. Bruce and 
1 became afterwards much acquainted, 
and lic showed me the fine gold medals 
of many of the Ptolemies. He was a 
large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most ex- 
traordinary complaint, which could not 
be well accounted for: when he at- 
tempted to speak, his wliole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like the bel- 
lows of an organ. He spoke of it as 
having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various 
advice) much the same in every climate. 
One evening, when he appeared rather 
agitated, it lasted much longer than 
usual, and w'as so violent that it alarmed 
the company.” 


NOTICES AND OllSERVATl ONS FOR FE- 
BRUARY AND MARCH, 182S. 

Febr^mry 22.— Seduction of 
a Boy by a Lady and her Confederates. 
— This case excited great interest in 
Ireland. Mr. Hrady, the barrister, in- 
dicted Mrs. Richards and several ac- 
complices for a conspiracy to carry off 
bis son, a sinq»le school-boy, with an 
intent that he should contract marriage 
with her daughter Klleii. It was stated 
that the boy had fallen into the snare. 


and that a Gretna-Cxreen marriage was 
the consequence. Such a letter was 
produced on the part of the prosecutor, 
as showed that £llcn was a bold loose 
girl ; but its authenticity was denied by 
the defendants, who not only vindicated 
her character and conduct, hut main- 
tained that the youth, fur from being in- 
veigled hy art, was particularly forward 
ami active in the business, “ knew what 
he was about, and had his eyes open.” 
The imputed offence, therefore, was 
thought nut to he within the statute of 
queen Anne, and the indictment became 
nugatory. 

28. — The arrival of tlie Turkish ma- 
nifesto excited a strong sensation. It 
breathed resentment and defiance against 
all the enemies of the Moslem faith : but 
its hostility was principally directed 
against the Russians, who were accused 
of liaving systematically aimed, for 
the last fifty years, at the ruin or dis- 
memberment of the T urkish empire. — 
“ At length (says the sultan in this cu- 
rious state-paper) the Russians drew the 
English and French into an alliance, 
uniler the pretence of rescuing the 
Greeks from oppression, and it was ar- 
rogantly proposed that tlie Porte should 
relinquish all interference in the affairs 
of those rebels, and give up its lawful 
authority over them in return for a tri- 
fling tribute. As these proposals tended 
to draw gradually into the hands of the 
Christians all those parts of Europe and 
Asia in which the Greeks were mingled 
with the ]\loslcms, and (O horrible 
profanation !) to convert mosques into 
clturcbes, they could not be accepted 
consistently with a due regard to reason, 
law, policy, or religion; "but, as it was 
expedient to temporise, while prepara- 
tions were made lor war, evasive replies 
were ni<Tde, and the negotiations were 
protracted. ” ( This is a plain confession 
of insincerity and duplicity on the part 
of the grand signor.') — “Proud of their 
naval' superiority, tlie confederates 
obstinately insisted on the acceptance of 
their offers, and prevented the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets, sent to chastise 
the insurgents, from iittacking the 
islands and the fortresses. The two 
squadrons, having entered the port of 
Navarino, were quietly expecting new 
instructions from the Porte, when the 
Christian fleets, which unexpectedly 
entered the same harbour as friends, 
began to lire all three together, and thus 
perfldioiisly made war without declaring 
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it. Tlu* sultan’s moderation, Jiowever, 
iiuluccd liini to listen to those allegations 
which imputed the blame of the artiun 
to his commanders, and to promise that 
the Greeks, on their submission, should 
be pardoned and even favored ; hut, as 
the three powers still peremptorily re- 
((uired that Attica, the Morea, and the 
isles of tlie Arcliipelago, should he pro- 
nounced indejiendent, no agreement 
with such determined enemies could he 
expected. As war therefore Wits iina- 
voulable, all tlie faithful were called 
upon to exert their most strenuous ef- 
forts in the didVnee of tlieir religion and 
their country, being well assnre<l that, 
if tliey should fall in so ludyacause, 
eternal salvation would he tlieir re- 
ward.” 

Tins manifesto fiirnishe<l the Russian 
potentate with a prcte:-ce for attacking 
the Turks in his own name, lie was 
pleased at the opportunity of aggran- 
disement, and pri'pured for an invasion 
of the Turkish provinces, vindiciiting 
his intended hostilities bv a reference to 
the sultan’s violation of the treaty of 
Ackerman, and also by an allegation of 
recent injuries, IVe do not sec how this 
conduct, on his part, can justly excite 
the alarm with which it has (illcrl our 
cabinet. If be and Francis and Frederic 
sliould severallv take a*7tri*’ of Turkey 
the balance of European power will le- 
niain nearly the same ; and, with regard 
to the Greek contest, the czar is not re- 
leased, by the new branch of hostility 
w'hich he meditates, from the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of London ; or, if 
lie should not adlun’o to his engagements 
in that respect. Great- Jiritain and France 
may settle without his atil the atfairs 
of Greece. Let our bold minister re- 
monstrate with him ; but to attack liini 
by aims would be unnecessary and im- 
politic. 

28 . — A calamUom Accident, On 
the spot where the Royalty Theatre 
stood, which was some years ago de- 
stroyed by fire, a new and elegant struc- 
ture (the Royal Jlrunswick Theatre) had 
rapidly risen, wliich was opened, on the 
2olh, wdth a respectable company ; but 
mischief lurked under a fair exterior, 
'I’lic eagerness of the proprietors (Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Carrutiiers) for its 
speedy completion, had induced them 
to announce that it w'oiild be opened so 
early as the 31st of January ; and, wdien 
they found the performance of that rasli 
promise impracticable, they still preci- 


pitated the grand display of their histri- 
onic and scenic attractions. Before the 
day of opening, doubts were entertained 
of the substautiulity and security of the 
building ; but these suspicioiis were 
over-iuled and silenced by the authority 
of the masters of tlie theatre, and a re- 
hearsal of (luy Mannering was ordered. 
This business was on tin* point of com- 
mencing, wlien a strange noise was 
lieard. It was not a cracking, but a 
rumbling S(>iind, ivhicii continued fur 
many seconds. One of the lustres then 
fell; an awful crash immediately en- 
sued, and the roof fell with «h‘struetiv<‘ 
weight. Many were Imried under the 
ruins, while some escaped by great pre- 
sence of miml and tortuuate circum- 
stances, Air. iMaurice, the Alisscs Fearon 
and Freeman, and eight other pcrs<uis, 
lost their lives, and otliers were bruised 
and severely injured. 

An inijniry* into the canse of this 
dreadful misfortune was regularly in- 
stituted by the coroner. In the course 
of the examination it aj»pcaiTd, that 
even some of the common work- 
men, who are not very qniek-sighted 
on these occasions, considered the build- 
ing as unsafe, and those who superin- 
tended their operations were still more 
impressed with uleas of ilanger. Mr. 
Pound, a director of tlic brick-work, 
Saul, “ beahvays thought that tfie hang- 
iijg of great weights from the iron roof 
would endanger the house; but he had 
never expressed that apprehension to 
any person, and indeed did not trouble 
his head about the matter, became it 
was not his business y 

Here we may remark, that this sort 
of delicacy, which avoids intermeddling 
in Uie particular departments of others, 
in a case which may affect hiniiaii life, 
argues a great want of feeling. It re- 
minds us of an ofhc«‘r of the royal house- 
hold of Spain, who, when the king was 
seriously incommoded in a close n»om 
by a very fierce fire, suffered his master 
to catcli a fever which proved fVital, 
rather than offer any aid or service 
which did not fall within the circle of 
his ordinary duties. 

Mr. VVhitwell, the architect, taking 
notice of the objections of many persons 
to a metal roof, said that this, which was 
of wrought iron, was lighter tliaii one 
of wood, and siiflicient in every respect 
for all the purposes for which it was 
constructed ; but he added, tliat he had 
frcipionth’^ remonstrated against the im- 
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proper use of the roof ; for a larg-e floor, 
extending over a great part of tlie house, 
fikewisc all the floors over the stage, 
and all the machinery, were supported 
chiefly by being susptMidod from the 
roof, in repugnance to the object of that 
art of the building. Notice of the pro- 
able failure of the roof under its enor- 
mous load was given, he said, above 
24 hours before the catastrophe ; 
but he was kept in utter ignorance of 
this most important circumstance. — 
Ilence it appears, that the negligence, 
blindness, and precipitancy of the pro- 
prietors, led to all the mischief. 

Occident at Manchester. — On the 
same day, thirty-seven persons were 
hurried into eternity by tlio alleged 
mismanagement of the conductors of a 
ship-laiincli. When this misfortune was 
mentioned to some intelligent ship-car- 
pentiTs at Liverpool, one of them re- 
marked, “ that it was in the highest de- 
gree dangerous to suffer so large a num- 
ber of persons (about 200) to be on the 
deck of the flat during the launch, more 
csp(»i*ially as the vessel was launched 
with her nusts and rigging up. A ves- 
sel without ballast is peculiarly liable to 
be swayed on one side by any weight 
on the deck, unci that liability is of 
course much increased when the masts 
are up. At our port it is customary not 
to allow more than forty persons to be 
on deck, even at the launching of a 
large shipVithout its masts.’' 

March 1/. — A Clown's Farewell.’-^ 
A merry fellow was Joe (irimaldi before 
his illness ; and, w'licn he lately acted 
the part of a drunken man at Sadler ’s- 
Wells, he showed that he had some re- 
V mains of mirth and pleasantry. At the 
close of the performances, he advanced 
to tlie front of the stage, while the 
players silentlv arranged themselves on 
eaidi bide, ami thus addressed the au- 
dience. — “ Ladies and Gentlemen, many 
persons here present — judging from my 
appearance — no doubt look upon me as 
a very aged man. I w’ill convince them 
of the contrary. I was born on the 
18th of December, in the year 1779 — 
consequently, on the 18th of last De- 
cember, I completed my forty-eighth 
year. It is not age, therefore, that has 
thus bowed me down, but disease ; and 
I humbly submit to the affliction. Be- 
fore 1 was three years old, 1 was en- 
aged to perform at this theatre ; and I 
ave remained its constant and faithful 
servant even until now, — a period of 
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forty-five years. In the course of that 
time, 1 have arrived — I hope 1 inay say 
it without being accused of vanity — at 
the very top of my profession (applause 
and criest — ‘You have! you Wve!*^ 
— and my path thereto has been conti- 
nually cheered, and my humble exer- 
tions fostered and encouraged by your 
kind indulgence and liberal support.— 
But my race is ended — (No ! no ! no !) 
— for these four years past, I have la- 
boured under serious and continual in- 
disposition, and I have no hope left that 
I shall ever again be able to appear 
before you — i feel that it is impossible ; 
but that you may enjoy uninterrupted 
health — that blessing which alone can 
make this life comfortable — shall be the 
earnest prayer of Joe Grimaldi to the 
last hour of his existence. Before I 
conclude, permit me to say, that the 
proprietors of this establishment have, 
in the most handsome manner, given mo 
tlic use of the theatre for this night gra- 
tuitously (they ou^ht to give you a 
pension for life ! cried several voices.) 
My kind friends the performers, by 
ivliom 1 am now surrounded — the gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra — all — all have 
freely given me their services to enable 
me to appear before you this last time, 
and for my own exclusive beneAt. To 
you — to them — I ofler my heartfelt 
thanks, and I — I can only say, God 
bless you all ! — Farewell !” 


A MEMOIR OP MR. IHSHOP, the Comr 

poser; with a FortraiL 

Those who contribute to the “ stock 
of harmless pleasure,” deserve the re- 
spect of society. In this point of view, 
the able and successful cultivators of the 
science of music are entitled to distinct 
and honorable notice. We therefore 
embrace the opportunity of tracing the 

S iiblie progress of Mr. Henry Rowley 
dshop. 

He was born in London, and in his 
early youth was placed uuder the musi- 
cal tuition of the celebrated Francesco 
Bianchi. In the year 1806, he com- 
nirnced that course by which he is still 
distinguished, by composing some of 
the airs for the ballet of Tamerlane and 
Bajazet. Another piece of the same 
kind soon followed, called Narcissus 
and the Graces, for which he fuimished 
the ma.iic. About two years afterwards, 
he appeared to greater advantage in the 
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ffrand ballet called Caractacus, and, in 
1809, the opera of the Circassian Bride, 
performed at Drury-1 ane Theatre, placed 
his abilities in a conspicuous point of 
view. On the next nifirht after the first 
representation of this piece, that house 
was destroyed by fire, and the scores of 
the new opera were entirely consumed 
in the flames. This music had been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by those who 
were qualified to criticise it, and there 
are specimens still occasionally per- 
formed, such as the duet of • I’fl love 
thee,* which amply communicate the 
extent of the loss. Jtivasnot,however,an 
irreparable misfortune, and Mr. Bishop*s 
tide of fortune was not to be turned oy 
such a loss ? for the proprietors of Co- 
vent-garden theatre, seeing his merits 
and knowing how to employ them, 
formed an engagement with him for 
three years, to compose and direct the 
music of that establishment. He en- 
tered on this important office in 1810. 
The first piece, in consequence of this 
arrangement, upon which Mr. Bishop*s 
talents were employed, was a musical 
drama in three acts, by Norton, selected 
from Scott’s poem of the Lady of the 
Lake, with some unimportant variations, 
and produced as the Knight of Snow- 
don, In the music of this piece he dis- 
played a degree of talent seldom sur- 
passed by British composers. Before 
the expiration of this engagement, the 
Virgin of the Sun, the iCthiop, and the 
Renegade, were produced; and the 
great musical picture of a storm and 
earthquake, which enriched the first of 
these pieces, will be lung and raptu- 
rously remembered. A fresh engage- 
ment, for five years, was now concluded ; 
and when we say tliat Mr. Bishop sig- 
nalised it immediately by the Miller 
and his Men, no ampler proof can be 
given of the indications with which it 
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The British Institution . — Our artists 
certainly do not degenerate, if we may 
judge from the new exhibition of their 
works. We perceive many pieces of 
great merit, and there are very few, if 
any, that deserve either severe censure 
or absolute contempt. 

Among the most striking pictures 
we may rank the Amphitrite of Mr. 
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commenced. A melo-dramatic piece, 
styled For England Ho ! next enabled 
him to maintain the impression which 
his prior works had made ; and, during 
the five years, he composed a variety of 
pieces, some of which reflected high 
credit on hts talents. 

In 1819, he became a joint proprie- 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris. 
The next year, a separation of interests- 
occurred, and these splendid perform- 
ances were conducted by Mr. Bishop 
upon his own responsibility, and under 
his entire control. Arrang'ements had 
been made which invested him with tlie 
same degree of power for seven suc- 
cessive seasons; he profited, however, 
by a clause in the contract to relinquish 
them at the end of the first, and with- 
drew to the continuance of those thea- 
trical avocations which they had too 
sensibly interrupted. 

A great public honor was paid to Mr. 
Bishop in the autumn of 1820, when he 
visited Dublin, and received the freedom 
of that city by an unanimous vote. On 
the institution of tlie Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he was appointed one of its direct- 
ors. He also Delongs to the royal aca- 
demy of music, as a professor of har- 
mony ; and lie now conducts the musical 
estahlislimcnt at Drury-Iane Theatre. 

He is said to have been concerned 
in the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces ; of this number, more 
than half are his own unassis^d compo- 
sitions. He also supplied the music of 
three tragedies, the Apostate, Retribu- 
tion, andMlrandola, and a Triumphal 
Ode, performed at the oratorios ; and he 
has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, and glees. He arranged 
the Melodies of various Nations, and 
the National and Popular Airs, now in 
rogress, are adjusted and harmonised 
y bis skill and experience. 
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Hilton, The sea-goddess is a beautiful 
figure, escorted amidst the waves by 
Iritons, whose swelling conchs attest 
her joyful progress. To a classical 
scholar the subject may be more inter- 
esting than to an ordinary observer; 
but even the latter will be pleased with 
the elegance and spirit of tne represent- 
ation. 
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The Beheading of the Doge of Ve- 
^ nice, Marino Puliero, by Delacroix, 
'though an unfinished piece, displays 
considerable merit. A critic properly 
observes, that ** it makes a direct appeal 
to the imagination, the feeling, and the 

S ement, without any commonplace 
or affectation. On the landing- 
place of the staircase is the scene of 
execution ; and above, in a raised gal- 
lery, are collected the members of the 
senate, one of whom, having received 
the sword from the executioner, is hold- 
ing it up, and exclaiming to the popu- 
lace below. ** Justice has punished a 
traitor.” The attitude of this figure is 
simple and natural. But the scene of 
death itself is (as it should be) the most 
important feature in tlie picture. It is 
conceived with power and originality, 
and with a correct feeling of the appal- 
ing and the dreadful. The headless 
bo\iy of the doge is stretched upon the 
ground; a cloke covers the ghastly 
object, leaving the imagination to dwell 
ill surmise upon that which would 
only give disgust by being made too 
palpable ; and, at a distance frotr the 
trunk, the cloke betrays the situation of 
the head, wliich bus an awful effect. 
But the most clever object is the figure 
of the executioner ; and we cannot but 
think the conception of this character a 
touch of genius. There he stands, in 
a simple and untheatrical attitude, like 
a living mummy, as hard in feature as 
ill limm llis gaunt figure, and un- 
yielding, unmoved, and shockingly 
unfeeling face, stood before us nearly 
the whole of the night, in the full size 
of life, with all the appearance of real- 
ity, and with a very strong intensity of 
purpose. Another circumstance we 
would notice; that is, the judgement 
which the artist has shown in selecting 
the class and character of counteuance 
in the groupc collected in the raised gal- 


lery ; they are not French or English 
men, but they are the national faces we 
meet with in the old paintings of the 
Italian school.” 

Mr. Etty, who has succeeded Mr. 
Flaxman as a royal academician, ex- 
hibits two new pieces, — Cupid pleading 
for Psyche, and Love now wakes, and 
wakens Love ; but we cannot speak, in 
very high terms, of the merit of either, 
though we certainly do not say that 
they are below mediocrity. 

Mr. R. T. Bone displays several 
pleasing pictures. 'His Titian in his 
Study combines an imitation of that 
great artist’s tone of coloring with an 
approach to the manner of Rembrandt. 

VVho’ll serve the King? by Mr. Far- 
rier, may be adduced as a proof of his 
increasing skill. Nothing can be finer 
than the "j^ay, swaggering air of the ur- 
chin who is endeavouring, by the offer 
of a gilt button, to enlist a poor little 
fellow, who appears half alarmed, and 
et half tempted to join the infantile 
and, marching up in most admired 
disorder,” wim shouts of merriment, 
which are almost audible. 

W e admire Mr. GilPs Young Draught- 
Players* The piece is well colored, 
and very neatly finished ; and the 
figures are natural and characteristic. 
To the Dancing Dogs of the same 
artist wc must also allow the tribute of 
praise. 

A strong tbough transient interest is 
excited by Mr. Parker’s Smugglers 
alarmed. The alarm is well expressed, 
and not in such a mode as to detract 
from tlie general spirit of those cha- 
racters. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Deer fallen 
from a Precipice cannot be view’cd with- 
out feeling for the eventual fate of a 
fine animal, exposed to the attacks of 
ferocious bii*d8. The subject is treated 
in a masterly manner. 
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THE king’s theatre. 

The star of this house continues to 
shine brightly. Madame Pasta exerts 
her talents so effectually, that the en- 
raptured amateurs say, “ No person of 
taste can grudge her the five thousand 
pounds which she will have for the sea- 


son : —ten thousand pounds would not 
be too great a recom pence for her su- 
perlative merit.” It might be deemed 
a sort of musical heresy to sajr that she 
is overpaid. Her recent performance, 
in 11 Crociato in Egitto, was admirable. 
The manner in which she threw feeling, 
soul, animation, and tenderness, into 
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l»cr character^ forcibly struck every ob- 
server. Perhaps the finest thing that she 
executed was her solo in the second act, 
where shelauiented the wretched state of 
her heartland evinced anxiety at the ab- 
sence of her son. The contrast between 
this poignancy of feeling and the light- 
ness ot lieart displayed when she ima- 
gined to herself the approach of the 
youth, was exquisite, and produced a 
most thrilling efiect on the bouse.— 
Madame 8chutz lately made herfirstap- 
pearance in this country. She performed 
the part of Scsto in Mozart’s line opera 
the Clenienza di 'J'ito, and Madame C*a- 
radori resumed the p.irr.of Vitellia. The 
voice of the former lady is a mexsio 
ioprano^^ possessing siiilieicut compass 
and flexihilif) to give effect to tlie exe- 
cution of the m<»st difficult passagTS. — 
Her duet w ith (.'aruUori in the first sccn<*, 
Come tl puu'c^ inifioni, was iniicli ap- 

I ilauded and encored, as well as the ce- 
ebrnted Ih h pwdona al primo aj/effo^ 
in tlic secoml act, wdiich was sung in a 
truly excellent style by both ladies. At 
the conclusion oV the* opera, Madame 
Schutz, being loudly called for, pre- 
sented liers<*lf to receive the congratu- 
lations of th.e audience. 

As we ought not to speak exclusive!}^ 
of the singers, let us pay sonic atleri- 
The ballet of Le 
^iciVien, oti V Amant Pcinire, was re- 

S roduced with a vieiv of introducing 
ladeinoiselle Albert (uaug’hterof the 
celebrated dancer of that name) to the 
acquaintance of a Britisii audience. She 
was received with great applause. I’his 
young lady possesses u very good 
figure: all her attitudes are graceful, 
and a|l her steps bespeak an intimate 
acauainfance with her art. This ballet 
IS lively, and the inu^ic is excollent.- 
Alniost every instrument, except the 
violin, perfofm.s an agreeable solo. 

A new ballet, called PhiUh ct jMc- 
lib^Ci ou r Amovr Comtant^ serves to 
show to advantage tlie grace and agility 
of Mademoiselle Brocard ; but there is 
notliing striking in the subject. 

I>RURr-LANE THEATRE. 

A tragedy entitled Don Pedro^ from 
the pen of lord Porchestcr, has lately 
been brought forward in the absence of 
the noble author, who is now wandering 
over Spain. — The plot is partly histori- 
cal, and partly fictitious. — Pedro and bis 
illegitimate brother, Henry of Trasta- 
uriar, are rivals for llic crown of Spain. 


The former, who is snrnamcd the Cruel, 
gains possession of it, and als^ obtains 
the hand of Blanche, of Bourbon, wliich 
hud previously been promised to Henry, 
to whom she was strongly attached, and 
who was as witrnily ilevoted to her. — 
At the opening of the tragedy, Pedro 
lias discarded his queen (who rciiiaiiis 
in seclusion), and lias resigned himself 
wholly to the influence of Ids mistress, 
Maria dc PadtllH, who elnplov^ herself 
in plans to destroy Blauclie, ill Impes of 
succeeding heron tlie throne. In this 
project she is aidcil by Hahaii, a Jew, 
whose deadly enmity to the queen is 
proiluced by certain indignities which 
were offered to him in her presence 
chamber. This in itself i? an insuffi- 
cient motive, but Ise bus no other, while 
he has much .stronger gronmls (ff lialrcd 
toward Maria, as he finds his ou-n name 
in her list of devoted victims. Henry 
invades Spain for the selsure of tlie 
throne; and in tlie second act, under 
the disguise of a confessor, contrives to 
obtain an interview with Bl.mche, and 
learns that her ulleet ion for him is un- 
changed. Tiie third act oj»cns with a 
long scene between Pedro and Daniot, 
a wretch who is employed to poison 
tiie queen and throw her hoily into the 
river. We infer that this event is post- 
poned by the rapid approach of llenry*s 
forces, and we next find Maria borrow- 
ing money of Uaban, to sustain the ex- 
pense of the war. Hiiring a Imnquet, 
at which the iiiin.strels sing various ap- 
propriate songs, Henry learns tliat 
Blanche is closely confiiiiMl by tlie 
order of Pedro, and tliat Jirr life is in 
the most alarming danger. He accord- 
ingly proceeds with all haste ti» Seville ; 
and Avliile lie is on the way, and at tlie 
uioineot when Blanche is expecting 
death, a sudden rescue arrives, as she 
imagines, in the person of Henry. It 
turns out to be no otlier tlian tlie Jew, 
disguised as a kiiiglit-erraiit, who thus 
endeavoured to gam possession of tlic 
person of Blanelie, that he might wreak 
his vengeance upon her. The fifth act 
is lull of business; in the interval a 
battle has been fought and Pedro de- 
feated ; and after an inti*rview with 
Maria, who in vain endeavours to per- 
suade him to fly, Henry enters and kills 
his brother, who dies with curses in his 
mouth. Maria takes poison just before 
Henry assails and captures the palace, 
and she informs him that she has taken 
care that Blanche shall not survive her, 
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having administered to her alsaa deadly 
draught. The queen enters at this mb- 
pent, and dies in the arms of Henry. 

The part of Maria de Padilla was in- 
judiciously assigned to Mrs. W. West, 
whose tragic powers are unequairto the 
passion and energy of such a character ; 
and Miss Ellen Tree did not particu- 
larly distinguish herself in the repre- 
sentation of the injured queen. Cooper 
did not act us if the pari of the tyrant 
pleased him, and Macready, as Henry, 
had few opportunities of shining. — 
Wal lack’s character (that of the Jew) 
was the best sustaiiuMi both in the wri- 
ting and in the perlbrrnance. The 
tragedy was nearly condemned on the 
first evening, and the second seemed to 
consummate its ruin. 

An actress of the name of Duff has 
appeared at tliis house, in the character 
uf isal)ella. 'i'his lady has a pleasing 
cuiiiitcnancc and an elegant figure, and 
seems to possess ii great knowlege of 
the business of the stage, with, wdiich 
she liad o])porttinitics of becoming fa- 
iniliarly acquainted on the boards of the 
Dublin theatre. The graceful ease of 
her deportment, her proper conception 


of the author*s meaning, and her em- 
passiuned manner in the deHvery of the 
text, made a considerable impression 
upon the audience, which was very 
UQuwrous. In portraying the various 
emotions wliich by turns alQSict and ex- 
cite the feelings, she displayed no ordi- 
nary share of talent. Biron was played 
by Macready, Villcroy by Cooper, and 
Carlos by Wullack. These performers 
did ample justice to their respective 
characters. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 

Mr. Kean having in a great mea- 
sure recovered from"^his indisposition, 
his co-op(Tation with Mr. (.^ Kemble 
and Mr. IToungin the tragedy of Othello 
formed such an attraction, tliat the house 
soon coiitained many more persons than 
it could conveniently hold ; and such a 
clamor arose daring the first act, that it 
became expedient to allow, to those who 
comphiined, a return of the piice of ad- 
mission, or an order for another even- 
ing. Many accepted this offer, and re- 
tired ; and the play proceeded witli 
scarcely any other noise than the ap- 
plause of the audience. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EyEJ^iJ^G DRESS, 

This is a dress of pink crape, ^vith a broad border, bouillonnij over wliich are 
three detached full-felown roses. I'he body is plain, with a very broad falling 
tucker of blond ; the sleeves arc short and full, finished round the arm by a frill 
of blond ’J’he head-dress is very much cle%'ated on the summit, and puffs of 
white and silver riband, edged with pink, arc intermingled u ith the bows of hair. 
The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with a girandole ornament in front, 
of three pear-pearls. A bouquet is worn on the rig'ht side of the bust, of a^full- 
blown white rose, with its green foliage. The reticule is of brocaded silk, light 
green and silver, with superb tassels. 

* h'Alking dress. 

The new costume for the promenade consists of a high di'ess of ^ros de Na^ 
pkst of a light shade of barbel blue, with two very deep flounces, cut in points, 
and bound and headed by narrow rouleavjc. The body is en ^fcybc, with full 
sleeves, confined at the wrists by bracelets of cameos, set in gold. The tiiroat is 
surmounted by a muslin falling collar, edged and frilled with fine lace. The 
bonnet is of black velvet, trimnu^d with black satin, bound with pink rouleaux^ 
and the border of the brim is bound in the same mauner, with two rosettes under it* 
Strings of broad black riband, edged with a rose-colored stripe, float loosely. 
A Tliibet shawl of Indian-red, with a variegated border, is generally worn with 
this dress. 

N. B. — We are indebted to llie taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- street, Portmau- 

square, for these dresses. ^ 
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MOnTBLY €ALMJ9MR OF FASBIOJV, 

Balls, concerts, and evening parties, 
together with the Italian opera, now pre- 
sent a charming variety of novel and 
elegant fashions to the eye of taste. — 
The evenings in London, at this^ time, 
form the most delightful epoch in the 
life of a modern and youthful beile : 
her still handsome mother, just arrived 
at middle age, finds improvement both 
in the manners and stvle of the present 
day, while the grandmothers sigh at 
the late hours, Uie extravagances and 
luxuries of dress, and the want of com- 
fort in modern squeezes, and reflect 
that, in their youth, all ivas not as it is 
now. 

Among the new silk pelisses, which 
are rather more in favor than the clokes, 
is one of a fine claret-colored taffeta. 
It is trimmed with rouleaux of the 
same, round the border, and also where 
it closes in front. Shawls also arc now 
much in request. Some of a beautiful 
kind have made their appearance ; they 
are called Thibet shawls, although they 
are of English manufacture ; they are 
warm, and at the same time light and 
delicatelv soft; their colors are very 
fine, and the patterns of the borders 
superb. Mantles are yet worn, both for 
the carriage and the promenade ; there 
is nothing new in their make. 

The bonnets, which are still large, 
are chiefly of black velvet, with blond 
at the edge of the brim, though several 
black and colored satin hats have ap- 
peared, particularly in carriages. The 
hats still continue to extend very wide 
from each temple, and being placed 
very backward, seem to give to the 
wcaftrs a crazy-looking appearance. 

Morning dresses are often of dark-co- 
lored cambric, trimmed with two broad 
flounces, each bordered with Indian 
chintz of the most lively colors. A 
favorite afternoon-dress for home cos- 
tume is of gros de Naples^ the color 
fumbede Londres; it is finished at the 
border a broad layer of black velvet. 
Gowns of gro9 de ISaplea^ of various 
colors, are much in request at dinner- 
parties ; and, for the evening, satin pre- 
vails more than velvet among our ma- 
tronly belles. Young ladies wear 
dresses of cr^pe-aeropAune, either white 
or colored ; and those of gauze or tulle 
are most in favor for the ball-room. — 
The trimmings of ball-dresses arc very 
slight, as they ought always to be, both 


for their light appearance, and the com- 
fort of the fair dancer. The bodies of 
ball and evening dresses are low, are 
chiefly en gerbcj and finished across the 
upper part of the bust with a drapery 
d la SevignS. 

The elegant little Jichu, placed very 
backward, still constitutes a favorite 
head-dress for the social party ; but we 
are sorry that the love of novelty has 
destroyed the once chaste simplicity of 
this becoming coiffure: it is now too 
much loaded with gay bows of riband 
or large flowers, instead of its being of 
rich and beautiful blond, with, perhaps 
a few moss rose-buds: now all the ele- 
gance of the blond is lost by a profusion 
of ornaments, which destroy its effect. 
Turbans and turban caps are still worn 
in half-dress, with few decorations : the 
beret seems rather on the decline, but it 
is still worn at the opera-house, as is 
that most beautiful of all opera dress- 
hats, black velvet, ornamented with 
pearls and white plumage. The turban 
cap, and the blouze eornette, of exqui- 
sitely fine blond, are the most fashiona- 
ble • head-dresses in home costume. — 
Flowers are scattered sparingly ; but 
the deficiency is filled up by bows of 
richly figured gauze ribands. Turbans 
of all kinds, white as well as colored, 
form a favorite coiffure in the dress cir- 
cles of our theatres. 

Never did jewellery claim a more di- 
stinguished place in dress than at this 
period. Every precious gem is now 
seen decorating the fingers, wrists, 
necks, ears, and busts of our fair coun- 
trywomen. Tiie fashion of odd brace- 
lets still prevails; on one wrist is a 
superb cameo head, clasping a band of 
dark braided hair ; while the other rist 
is distinguished by fine oval pieces of 
onyx or agate, distinctly set inwrought 
gold. 

Emeralds and brilliants display their 
lustre in the rings worn by our ladies of 
rank ; rubies, pearls, and diamonds, by 
turns adorn their bosoms, and depend 
from their ears. 

The colors most in esteem for man- 
tles and pelisses, and general dresses, 
arc Macassar-brown, myrtle-green, la- 
vender, Indian red, slate, and violet ; 
for turbans, hats, berets, and ribands, 
scarlet, jonquil, spring-green, Ohincse- 
rose-color, and celestiad-blue. 

MODES PARI8IBNNS8, 

Very little change has taken place in 
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out-door costume, since the last month. 
One new kind of pelisse only has been 
«remarked, which was of gros de Naples 
of pearl-grey, with a slight embroiaery 
of black down the front and round the 
cape. Fur tippets are worn over high 
dresses, and are chicdy of the boa kind. 

Colored satin hats,ofliffht hues, have 
made their appearance ; they are gene- 
rally lined witn white satin, and simply 
trimmed, with ft ^cw straps put on in 
crescents. Hats for the morning exhi- 
bitions are either of white or colored 
grosdes Indes; they have very large 
brims, and are ornamented with a long 
weeping-willow feather, fixed on the 
crown Ly a bow of riband. The fea- 
tliers on‘ almost all hats which are of 
satin, arc fancifully cut; the most in 
favor are those which resemble the leaves 
of a pine-apple. The crowns are snr- 
rounaed by long puffs of riband. On 
hats for the morning walk, it is custom- 
ary to have a demi-veil. 

A very beautiful evening-dress has 
appeared of emerald-green satin ; the 
border of which was ornamented by a 
gold lace. The corsage was in ♦he 
Mary Stuart style, and was laced across 
the stomacher part by rows of pearls ; 
rows of which, placed close together, 
formed a belt round the waist, which 
was terminated by acorn-tassels. Long 
sleeves of white blond were separated 
by two bands ; one in the centre of the 
arm, the other just below the elbow. — 
Another novel dress was worn lately by 
a celebrated French belle. It consisted 
of a skirt of lilac gauze, with a satin 
body, from which depended several 
broad ribands of straw-colored satin, 
which fell as low as the hem round the 
border of the skirt. 


Gowns of black satin are only now 
worn in half-dress : they have a broad 
hem round the skirt, next to the shoe, 
and no trimming ; they are set in full 
plaits round the waist. A pelerine, 
trimmed round with black blond, is 
worn over these dresses, and the sleeves 
arc finished by a narrow ruffle. This 
is reckoned the most elegant demupa-^ 
rure of the present day. Some dresses 
are surrounded by trimmings so broad 
and complicated, that the skirt has a 
marked l-otundity, and seems to stand 
alone. Madame la Dauphine was lately 
seen in a velvet dress of an auricula 
brown, with a plain low body, the sleeves 
short and very full. The sleeves of some 
evening dresses are slashed in the Spa- 
nish fashion ; the slashes filled in oy 
tulle or cr^pediese. Dresses of groe 
dea Indea have the corsages made in the 
form of a heart before and behind ; the 
skirt is set on in double full plaits. The 
trimming at the border consists of a bias 
fold, headed by a rouleau. On the bias 
are leaves of velvet or of satin. 

Dress hats are often seen with a broad 
blond fluted over the brim, and on the 
lining under the brim. Seven feathers 
adorn these hats ; one white, the others 
of different hues: they are fixed all 
round the crown ; wreaths of flowers are 
placed rather low over the forehead, and 
ascend in an arch on each temple. Blue 
and white marabouts, supported by a 
diamond comb, form a favourite coiffure 
for full dress : the ornamental part of 
the comb represents a large crescent, on 
one side of which are seen ringlets of 
hair. Small caps of blond, the borders 
supported by little bunches of blue-bells, 
or wild roses of a very pale color, are 
also much in request. 


litrtiis, iitarn'ases, anS 


siRrns, 

Sons to the ladies Milton and Ellen* 
borough, and to the wives of Sir T. W. 
White, Sir Sandford Graham, Sir John 
Urmston, Mr. H. E. Waller, Mr. E. 
Blore, F.S.A. Dr. Camidge, Dr, Sey- 
mour, Dr. H. Davies, the colonels Car- 
michael and Mac-Creagh, Mr. Kinders- 
ley the barrister, Mr. Shephard the 
proctor, and Mr. W. Gray of the Inner- 
Temple. 


Daughters to lady Georgiana i^gar 
Ellis and lady Shadwell, and to the 
wives of archdeacon Parry, Mr. H. Col- 
lingwood, Mr. E. Levicn, Mr. J. Taylor 
of Furnivars-lnn, captain Sir W, G. 
Parker of the navy, and Mr. Keith 
Douglas. 

MAnSlAQliS. 

The marquis Donato Guadagni, to the 
daughter of lieutenant-colonel Lee. 

Sir W. Davison, to the baroness Ro- 
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aalle of Lestzonr. M r. W. J. Mac-Guire, 
to the daughter of the earl of Aiinesley. 
Mr. E. B.King, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Knight, M.P.' 

Mr. K. Statford and the rev. C. Du- 
puis, respectively, to Caroline and Em- 
ma, daughters of the rev. Dr. Ci*ane. 

The rev. R. L. Adams, to the fourth 
da^hter of tlie late lord Lilford. 

iTte rev. J. Smith, Miesionary to In- 
dia, to Miss Marsden of Southwark. 

At Cirencester, Mr. H. E. Rutherford, 
to Miss Emma Masters. 

Mr. A. Sanderson, M.P., to the 
daughter of the rev. II. Maxwell. 

The hon. captain Molesworth, to Miss 
Toiiikyiis. 

Mr. J. Kirkland, of IVhitehall, to the 
fourth daughter of the late Mr. C. Bi- 
shop, the king's procurator-general. 

Sir H. Browne, to Miss Brandling. 

Mr. J. Wellington the younger, of 
Bristol, to the eldest daughter of the 
rev. Dr. Booker. 

The rev. J. Delafield, to the fifth 
daughter of the earl of Limerick. 

Mr. F. Stocken, coach-maker, to Miss 
Eshelhy. 

The S4)ii of rcar-adrniral C^ke, to 
Miss Harriet Bignall. 

The second son of the late Mr. T. 
Tyndale, to tVje daughter of the late co- 
lonel Bruce. 

i/^.i r/is. 

Charles carl of Haddington, in his 
75tli year, 

Mr. W. Wilkins, M.P. 

Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. pre- 
sident of the Linnsean Society. 

Mr. F. M. Van-Heythuyseri, barrister. 

Vice-admiral Sir T. B. Thomson. 

Lieutenant-general Burr. 

Mr. Janies L’Homme, of Margate. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Dcightoii, book- 
seller. 


Mr. J. C. Bond, son of the dean of 
Ross. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, first commissioner' 
for the uifairs of taxes. 

The countess of Lancsborongh. 

The wife of Mr. Horace Twiss, M.P. 

At the age of 8fi years, the countess 
Macartney, 

The relict of admiral Calmady. 

The wife of admiral Losack. 

The only daughter of Sir J. Isham. 

The wife of Mr. Sliepliard of Doc- 
tors’-Commons. 

At licwes, in her 88th year, the wife 
of Mr. Lloyd, gunsmith. 

At Wells, at tlie age of 88 years, Mrs. 
Tmlway. 

At Bath, the relict of Dr. J. T. Mur- 
ray. 

At Hastings, in her lOlst year, Mrs. 
Anson. 

At Westfield-Lodge, near Kingston, 
Mrs. Glover. 

The duchess of Diiras, an ingenious 
French novelist. 

At Vroolwich, Mr. W. Breeze. 

At Lewisham, Mr. W. Hollier. 

At Rotherhithe, the wife of Mr. Gaits- 
kell the surgeon. 

Suddcnlv, Mr, J. Herbert, of Queen- 
hithe. 

Mr. J. Moseley, of Mill-Hill. 

Delpini, formerly a celebrated thea- 
trical clown. 

Mr. H. Carr, architect. 

The rev. Dr. Marlow, president of 
St. John’s-tJollege, Oxford. 

The youngest brother of the earl of 
Egremont. 

At'xMalta, the rev. G. Matiirin. 

^ By falling out of a vessel into the 
river at Canton, Henry, brother of the 
iiotoriou.s John Thurtell. 

At Penang, in India, the eldest son of 
counsellor Robinson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We arc sorry to witness the rise of a rapacious spirit among juvenile writers. 
Formerly, the eorrespondents of periodical publications thought only of the honor 
of seeing their little works in print ; but now mere school-boys, self-conccited 
clerks, and pert girls, expect a remuneration for whatever they write. To able 
and experienced authors rewards may occasionally be allowed, but not to con- 
temptible bcrihblers, or to dabblers in literature. 

Sylvia has sent an Ode on the Return of the Spring. Pope says, “ Sylvia’s 
like autumn ripe. ’* Let our correspondent take the hint, and wait until the autumn : 
she will have time to improve in the interval. 

Referring to the first article in our present number, we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the Cummer of our novelist is styled Kemmer in the deed of 
monastic endowment, and Cymmer in the Welsh dialect. 
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MARRIAGE, AND THE POOR-LAWS. 

The sacred ordinance of matrimony, 
and the duty of providing for fih^ poor, 
may not seem to be sumcteiftlV con- 
nected for a joint investigation ; but, in 
the opinion of politick oeconoroists, 
they are closely united. The precipi- 
tancy with which young men seek a 
help-mate, frequently involves thenrin 
such difficulties, that they are glad to 
escape from the trouble and expense of 
their own imprudence, by leaving their 
wives and children to the fostering care 
of the parish ; an increasing custom, 
which concurs, with the want of em- 
ployment, to swell the number of our 
paupers to an alarming amount.^ It has 
neen proposed that this grievance, 
which threatens the ruin of those who 
are now solvent, should be checked, if 
it cannot be altogether prevented, by 
new and strict regulations. But, in a 
case of such delicacy, it may not be just 
or proper to interfere. It certainly^ is 
a great hardship that the community 
should suffer by the wanton indiscre- 
tion of rash young meui who, when 
they cannot even maintain themselves 
in ordinary comfort, multiply^ their 
wants and exigencies by marr3ring. — 
We know that there are many Instances 
of the industry of wives, and of their 
successful labors for the support of a 
family: but we also know that wives 
in general cannot find employment, 
TOL. IX. 


and, even if they could, the superin- 
tendence of domestic a&irs, and the 
care of a rising family, are consid^d 
as sufficient occupations for them. Some 
political ceoonomists have therefore re- 
commended a prohibition of matrimony, 
unless the suitor should be able to show 
a probable prospect of bis continued 
ability of supporting a family : but such 
a restriction would lead to vice, and 
would at the same time be an insult to 
the poor, who, as our fellow-creatures 
and countrymen, have as good a right 
as any of their superiors to enter into 
that state which is deemed the most 
natural of all conditions in life, and the 
most conducive to human comfort and 
happiness. 

%e advisers of this tinnatural re- 
striction are as hostile to the prevailing 
system of public provision for the poor, 
as they are to the contraction of mar- 
riages in humble life ; but, while we 
lament the extension of pauperism, we 
have no heritation in saying, that we 
are bound, ai< social beings, and as 
Christians, to contribute to the support 
of all the indigent members of our o\vn 
community. A writer in the Nortn- 
American Review has discussed both 
tliese subjects with some ability, and 
also witli a degree of pleasantry which 
does not injure the cause that he sup- 
ports. As we oMOur with him m 
opinion, we will trafisplant hU obser- 
vations into our pages. 
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**Oti ^uiof the new school, 

the whole y I of Uheaten may be 
renrded „ ‘veljr aa clinging to the 
sides of a prec^ce, overtonging 
the bottam|||A gvlf ot starvation. Into 
this their dBldf^ above a certain num- 
ber, bv tmldhd laws of an overruling 
ProvioHm, regularly fall. The rest, 
with their parents, sustain themselves 
painfully upon two or thrt^ ledges, of 
which the upper ones correspond with a 
bread and b^f diet, and the lower with 
a potatoe one. If a labourer habitually 
occupy bread and beef, and be acciden- 
tallypushed off,he alights on potatoes and 
avoias the gulf. If he habitually occupy 
TOtatoes, and meet with the same acci- 
dent, there is no salvation for him, and 
he goes to the bottom for ever. Such is 
the doctrine of these gentlemen *, and 
in consequence of it their first and very 
natural advice to the labourer is to adhere 
firmly to bread and beef. With what 
appearance of consistency or humanity, 
then, can they afterwards turn round 
upon him, and exhort him to descend 
from bread and beef (without which he 
cannot even attempt to ceoonomise), and 
take a permanent post on potatoes ? If 
Mr, McCulloch can furnish us with a 
satisfactory reply to this query, we shall 
cheerfully give nim credit for more in- 
genuity than he has exhibited in any 
passage of his works, with which we 
are acquainted. 

** Toe liberal exhortation to live well 
and spend all bis wages, which is ad- 
dress^ to the labourer by Mr. McCul- 
loch in the first instance, is naturally 
dictated W his theory on the subject of 
wages.^ llte system furnishes, however, 
an additional motive of a dUferent kina 
ftr giving this advice; and, if we look a 
little more nearly into the matter, we 
shall perhaps be able to account for, 
though not to reconcile, the inconsis- 
tency alluded to above. He exhorts the 
labourer to live well, evidently for the 
purpose of preventing him from marry- 
ing, and,iiaving earned this point, he 
then exhorts mm to live poorly and 
ceconomise, in ordec to prevent liim from 
becoming a bCrthen upon the commu- 
nity, when disabled by old age or acci* 
dent. Marriage and the poordaws are, 
as is well known, tlie two great bug- 
bears of tlie new mconomical school. — 


Our ancestors, simple souls, thouglit it a 
vastly fine thing to promote marriage ; 
but, like the map in Molibre who had* 
reformed the position of the great vital 
organs, Noue avone ' ehang4 tout eeUt* 
Our readers are not so ignorant^ as to 
require to be told, that it is considered 
at present the great object of political 
oeconomy to bring about a state of 
things, in which there shall be the 
fewest possible marriages, and to each 
marriage tlie fewest possible children. 
Since the publication of the work of Mr. 
Malthas, the sages and statesmen of the 
mother country are continually beset 
with the apprehension of being eaten 
out of t^ir homes by a hungry popula- 
tion, which, as they say, is pressing 
hard every where i^inst the limitt of 
the means of subsistence. In vain you 
tell them that there is no appearance 
that the earth, or any part of it, is, or 
ever was, or will be overpeopled ; that 
if we cast a glance over the surface of 
the globe, from Kamtchatka westerly, 
till we come back again to the other side 
of Behring’s straits, we find nothing 
bat immense tracts of uncultivated land, 
with the'exeeption of some small spots 
which are precisely those where provi- 
sions are most abundant ; that the popu- 
lation of the earth is not greater than it 
was two or three thousand years ago, and 
will probably not be greater two or three 
thousand years hence than it is now. — 
All this gives them no satisfaction, and 
they still insist, that the earth, indeed 
every part of it, always has been, Is, and 
always will be, by a necessary result of 
the laws of Nature, encumbered with an 
excess of inhabitants; and that every 
new marriage, and every birth bcca^ 
sioned by such marriage, nave the effect 
of making bad worse. Under the in- 
fluence of these terrors, they are con- 
stautly exerting tlieir eloquence to dis- 
courage people from marrying. To the 
higher classes they hold out the pro- 
spects of easier circumstances, greater 
consideration, and a more rapid progress 
in the career of professional or political 
advancement, which, they say, are among 
the advantages of celibacy. Theyouote 
with approbation the opinion of a gaiilant 
Scotch general, who in his youth aban- 
doned ms nastrcBs to go to the wars and 
acquire military glory: 

AmMtfan, I Mid, would noon curs me of lore ; ^ 


* Mr. MaC’Callocb and hla followera. 
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•nd they wnieiBbw to lWl*t to OW 
the teetwtMkUi of tile luae WMig > 

* Akt irtathkAmyrMrthirMIbMMiUlontoter 

Why Itft 1 Amtutof wb^ br<Ac« 1 my vowf 

^Td the tftboaviiHrclMieio who hove 
no pretensiooe 10 eonUiMil aavenoeiBei^ 
ormilitary 8 wt eStt tho mMA 
attritions Of a heartier and ttiore slu>- 
stantiaf diet When the Herettles of 
humble lifts is to make his choice* thef 
paint to him vice aftd poverty in the 
form of a voung wife and a dish of 
pototoea* while ^rtne aod ^odcess are 
depicted under the sedaciii|j( linage of 
celibacy, and a smoking beefeteak 
pioperJy mnished with bread and 
porter. ‘^Beware what you db*** they 
say* **th6 moment is crfttedt. Ifyou 
marry young, you wMI ineVitably have 
more cnlldren than you will be able to 
maintain, your wages will notsuTOort 
you as you have Been accustomed to 
live, ana you will be cptupelled to drag 
out a miserable existence on poor po* 
tatoe diet ; but, if you inll consent to 
live single, you may revel all your life 
on beet and beer.’* Ibus placed, like 
the long-cared animal, bettvcen hie two 
bundles of bay, our laborer, we will 
suppose, In a nuogry moment decides 
for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and 
tempting looks, and fixes his g^te re- 
solutely bn t)w air-drawn|ylsion of the 
steak. But now comes Ine hardest part 
of the case. No sooner hks tbe disin- 
terested and liberal monitor caiwSe^ this 

S iint than the scene slufts at 'once.— 
e flourishes his pen, more potent than 
the wand of the famous Dr. Snstohaway, 
court-physician of the i^fttid of Bara- 
taria; and lot the pretty young wife 
disappears — the steak goes off in its 
own smoke^and our prudent laborer, 
recovering from his day-dreams, finds 
himself efioging as before to tbe fatal 
precipice, withkjoncly potatoe before 
him, and the gulf of starvation yawmog 
under his feet. After exercising every 
species of moral restraint and prudence, 
after sacrificing lus future spouse to a 
mess of pottage, and then the mess to 
the hopes'“of a provision for old age or 
accident, be sees himself fixed precisely 
in toe worst position in which tie could 
ever have beeh placed, without exer- 
ciiteg any prudence at all-— with no 
provision for old age— no food for life 
out potatoes— and .not even tho satSC- 
faction of eating these In company.-— 
“Poor moralist!” as a c may well ad- 
dress him with the poet. 


PDPvmoniint4Mri^niilt<Sn 

ft X AMUtorfUvt 'V, 

Wbyloyt nefUlTrliis WinsiSVSMt*, 

Tbsahasl bits of bosrdsd sweets. 

Wo valfitsd plamsgs to display i 
hasty wfaifs thy ^ooth Is C4wii>* 
TbpsiuloMt-thr spring ts fens. « 

.•♦Now we say, that to reduce a^^oor 
f ffoti to Hitt situation, under pretei^ of 
teachingm^ how to better his condition. 

Is not dealing fairly with him. Indeed, 
tbe whole theory is without foundation ; 
and an hottest, indnstrions, and tem- 
perate laborer (balliig aeddents whito 
may happen to grttit as well as small) 
may, we think, always earn enough not 
only to sittport hb fatuity in a comfort- 
able manner, hul to lay haide a hoard 
against old age. But, be that as it 
may, tbe strange inconswteiicy of 
viiing a man to live single in order toat 
Im may live well, and then^ exhorting 
l>Sm to oBConoinise out of his wagei^ 
which on this thpory must necessarily 
force him to live meanly, without ena- 
bling him to lay up any thing after all 
— -b enffidently obvious. 

“ A strong aversion to the poor-laws 
is another favorite tenelwith the writers 
of this new school. A public provision 
for tbe dis^led members of society has 
no other efieot, they say, tl^u to create 
tbe very wretchedness wbich^ It after- 
wards imperfectly relieves, without in 
any way diminishing tlie amount which 
would otherwise’existy Private charity 
is less mischievous, because it opei^es 

lesssystematicallyand extensively 5 but, 

in principle and as fisr as it goes, it is 
no better. Tlierefore steel your heart, 
nM shut your hands. Let tlie poor-lairs 
be repealed without delay, and let it be 
unders^, that foe suppossd right of 
the indigent or distressed to reiaef, either 
pabHc or pri vste.is wholly ^missible. 
Sneh doctrines, like the antimstrimoidnl 
wstem which we hare just been ooii. 
siderinir, are so oompietriy abhorreot 
from ui coromon notions and common 
fteliiurs— fram the text imd sniiit of 
Scripture— die tradidoiis of the 
and the consenband 
tionsandagas, Uwtwe hardly know in 
what manner to treat thm. 

MOna is tempted todbudi, that the 
writkra who support these moMtarons 
pKiposidons cannot be wnUy seriens, 
andT that they are imposinff nwm tM 
public a SMtofniefaiiOTolpAiime*^. At 
all events, Uieir langni^, addressed to 
a civilised and ChnsUan community, 
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cartiaft itft own it* WlM 

wa are tolil> wH aNf ikaMiMlaf^ 
form the duties of dUtrfjtv* imBo and 

priTata^beeaiueoClili Or 

» poUtiail eeaddipiiip, wO dHay wel. 
aoswerp widMntt aaamiiiBtf at at! tlia 
Taloaof ilia aaffiosad oagr tiiat 

oaatAwii liaat<»<to aay fioBiiiii of Scrip-' 
laiaS lomirii us witb strongw tVsdaiica 
of iba reality of tliese duties, Aon we 
oua have of the truth of any mataphy- 
sioal theory. If then the neiv system 
he at variance with onr strongaat natural 
sentiments add the conduct winch riiey 
Inscribe, It follows hot that these sen- 
timents are of injurious tendency, and 
this conduct kninoral, but that the sy- 
stem is false, were it even impossible to 
detecta flaw in the av^^ument. This, 
however, is so far from being the case, 
that the argument in support of this 
theory is as singttlariy nimsy, as ^e 
theory itself is unnatural and Imiuman.** 


VaSHlOWABLU 
PORTRAIT OF 

the J^ovei calhd 
Distrustful Matt. 


PARTY, WITH THE 
A COQUETTBl /Vum 


De Liskt or the 


Labt De-Lisle, who soon became 
wea^of the society in her house, eu- 
tenslve as it generally was, iiivited half 
of the Beiglibourhooo to dinner. Three 
of the families were musical, and as 
such welcome to her son Hubert, Who in 
the bustle of an election bad found no 
time for sweet sounds. There was a 
youthful group assembled after tea in 
the music-room, and De-Lisle heard 
with pleasure that they all sang. By 
degrees, trio^ duets, and single songs, 
were gotten throngh, interUrded with 
those altercations that always take place 
among young persons not accustmned 
to play or sing together. There were 
some sweet voices, and some powerful 
ones; but tlicy blended but indiffer- 
ently; there was some science, and 
some taste ; but unluckily they did not 
meet in the same performers; and Hu- 
bert, who loved miusic, but could not be 
content with the mere jingle of cheerful 
sounds, was turning diMppointed away, 
wheiLhis foot utmok agminst a box on 
the floor. Lady De-ldsle inouired what 
It could be, and her son held it up to 
view. 

« That,*^ said Mrs. Parry, a quiet, 
benevoientplooking woman, near mmn 
Hubert generally stationed himself, “ is 


AttgMa'i ip^t •• 
no want cv inetfueiiNita or perikfmers 
tonight, l-dtil Mtftiak of nnitoteff 
Imt I orw* hawd Hwa 

::^'ssfr,snajra'i/ta 

yriJM wbat haaakad. A«ga^«^> 
uid laid bar dnger «a tiar llpa; m, 
though aho liked to he listened to her- 
self^ she was too good-natured not to 
listen In her turn to others; and, taking 
the guitar, she placed it on Ifao ^e. 
whig Hnbevt quieUy walked^^ to 
the pladh he liad quitted. Whmi the 
song was Over, her companloiis sur- 
rounded her to gasd on the instrument, 
which was a novelty to them, and ask 
questions, sensible or frlvokms, aemd- 
ing to their dispositions. All oniied in 
desire to hear it, and Miss Parry wm 
perfectly willing to gratify them. As 
she slung ovet her shoulder tlie ribapd 
which was attached to it, and stood 
among her young compeers in a graceful 
and picturesque attituae, Hubert thought 
he had never seen a fairer form, or a 
more interesting actress. She sang s^ 
veral Spanish pnd Portuguese airs, with 
all the spirit and softness which national 
ballads require; and there was something 
in the wila and simple tone so true to 
nature, that those who understood Imt 
of music were ipady to be delighted— 
perhaps more ready than the others.— 
The effect, -however, was great on all, 
and even Hubert drew near to «da his 
word of praise. Augusta’s bright mm 
sought the ground, to conceu toeir 
increased brilliancy, at the nnexpected 
encomium of the tranquil De^dsle. 

Miss ]|^rry was so very young, tet 
many prudent mothers wondered^at her 
being let out of hef nursery. Mrs. 
Parry listened to various friendly rtg- 
gestions upon tbit topic, and her nelgb- 
Dours sometimes thought they had pre- 
vailed upon dear good Mrs. Parry*’ to 
'imitate their superior watchfuhuifss ; but 
Augusta’s beauty and her singing made 
her at once so useful and ornamental, 
that no one thought of a dance or a mu^ 
sioal party without relying imon her, 
and finding excellent reasons tor thdrs 
being the pnly house to which in pru- 
dence so young agirl might come. The 
result was, that she went to all; and, as 
long as their county afforded not 8ufl&* 
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cwni^btlpatiaii to stoil tti#lHk>oai^ffOto 
lier4itok«Mcs* FmjrivMltoikte^ So 
too An^osta, who to a playtol 
ohi Wall mumea mited not meridy tlio 

S pirit of coqnottinir* but ttfl mjtoiBu^ 
irK in ffeneral» r^oloe iv%ite oal 
as an inaalg«noo» and told .|B il stOP i 
enooffh in norobyi notso thobeaalaottt 
danghter of goneral Parry. She did 
not try flirtation as an oxdloiiient to^ 
destroy the weariness that attaches to 
dissipmn-^he thought of that 
and all Other things were made subser- 
vient to the ruling passion. There was 
SO much cheerful urbanity in her man^ 
ner, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, something so airy and 
comic in her natural way of expressing 
herself, that Ae was an universal favo- 
rite, and could mdce advances, or glance 
sarcasms* in any quarter she chose, un- 
suspected and unreproved. It was not 
likely, in her rago for conquest, that 
Hubert should be overlooked. Ai^usta 
was no contemptible observer ox cha- 
racter, for on that depended her success ; 
and vanity, in some cases, is very clear- 
sighted. She had known the De-Lisles 
from her childhood, and was perfitetly 
aware that Hubert was not to be taken 
by storm. Open flattery, and the un- 
disguised .wish to please, have charms 
for most men who liave lived long enough 
in the world to have sometimes met wuh 
unexpected neglect, and oftener with 
attention, suffiaent to blunt their per- 
ception of a more reserved good-will. 
But the youthful spiri^ refined and de- 
licate, likes to make discoveries in sen- 
timent — not to have all the trouble taken 
away, and all the mystery destroyed. 

Augusta, perhaps, did not say all 
this to herself; but instinct io young 
minds, where every tiling is fresh, ana 
each impresrioD stands separate and 
uncoufounded with another, will bring 
as acdumte a result as experience and 
calculation. She resolved first to 
pique the self-love of Hubert by ex- 
treme carelessness, nnd then to find 
some way to impress upon him the con- 
viction of a preference she chose not to 
betray. She well knew, that, with a 
countenance and manner so flexible, she 
bad it always in her pjpwer to attract, 
were it only by inspiring curiosity; 
but this was not her cue with Hubert. 
So slight a fueling might give way, as 
soon as a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on Ae stage to dispute 


ItoaruglliAer* Ito; flwdctotmdnsd, If 
ha am to care at aD tor bei^ to bind 
him bt achaiu that could jsot be broken 
^wili. iPhere was something sounder 
to all appearance, in toe care* 
lest goofkhnmor sHith which sha now re* 
plica to Ids ohaervationtfandshusnniied 
so engrossed with her songs ana her 
female companions, and so anconsdkue 
of hit b^gstiU them, except when be 
actually aiMressed her, that he felt both 
surpriim and amused. There was a 
tort of charm in tods artlessness; and 
he alBBOst thought with regret, that 
it could never last Once in the world, 
he thought, how soon will all this va- 
nish f whatever she may feel, good- 
breeding will prefrenther from showing 
how ennre^ she forgets the existenee 
of those who ase standing before^ Itor ! 
With all his distrust, he dreamed hot of 
fraud in one so young and natural ; thus 
was he as effectualfy deceived as the 
most ardent, generous, and confiding of 
men could have been. , 

The folding-doors at the end of the 
music-room were now thrown open, 
and displayed the supper-table in the 
adjoining apartment, round which, by 
degrees, every one ^^thered. Augusta 
lingered to i^lect ner eongi^and put 
up her guitar. Hubert assbted her* 

** Will you not sing this tme song to 
me, Miss Parry,” he said, as she was 
closing her book, and his eye. caught a 
particular favorite.^“l never did sing 
It as it is set there,” she replied, ** or 
alone ; but, if you will sing with &•€, I 
will play it in my oum way.’* 

Augittta saw him hesitate ; she 
knew his shyness, and, getting up, she 
cloied the doors. Laughi^ly re- 
suming her seat, she said, *^Tnesong 
is ratter too much for me, and 1 could 
not bear to frighten every one with the 
ugly faces 1 must make.” 

Hubert thought it would be difficult 
to distort her handsome features, and 
half smiled at her oaring so little whe- 
ther de saw them or not. They got 
through their song ; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that ste did not mean to 
praise him, so much was she pleased 
with his voice and style.^**I had 'no 
notion,’* she said, **yoa Kked music.’* 
Had Hubert been in the Palace of 
Truth, he might, with all the simplicity 
of self-love, have expressed Ids wonder ; 
but he was only in his own house, and, 
smiling, repfied, can just toney the 


m The 

vlMtfMrlMiMftomtoHiP*, iMWIttokU 
to my loeollectioii. ‘Oio tai|M wob 
just in the same |HNm% hnfl on the BOme 
satin damBOEseiteiSb loosivfBflieredin- 
pany. as lOe list Sim Imr ftvo yew ajTO ; 
ttiat iiirriiiirnilfn wftkt ^itnyr minnm^n- 
it, Fted? I doKHiOllliBSoods and4ier 
eongeocemed Os^onffb they hod nS^r 
heS iiskqslteimiocse>MC^ indeed that 
there mijjfht be adlttle more of Mhunrr 
to yde Uie M wmliles^A 

which the doe adcHdonil ytars iite%e« 
corded in that faee» whiciL ineteidMof 
Mhiff calM the in^^tthe ashid* 
ahottld rather be temed the index of 
time» for it is Uiere he keeps his score j 
and« as though the old gentleman eonla 
not writey Iw never settlea aO ioconnt 
with ns that be does nottnake his mark; 
end potting his ^crow’s foot*' upon itt 
** deuvers ft as hisdiDt and deed/* 

bowed ujjNio the eld lady'a hand, 
with the How d*ye do, marchioBestr 
of a day*8 separanon, and sailed into 
the saloon. Had I reaHy dropped 
from the clouds, the sensation conn not 
have been much greater. The awk- 
wardness of learns was, that he fell 
upon his head t bot^I, as nsnal, lighted 
on my feet. * Bow did become? where 
from? when did he arrive?* met my 
ears in whispers in eveiy dirtwtiion; 
mid I was not quite deaf to the Kttle 
addenda to these whispers of ’How 
well he looks!’— *Jast the same mho- 
iure as ever!’ *WheQ a woman calls 
one a creature^ one is always sure to be 
well with them; they go a step fkrther 
when they call one a unretchf thongh 
they sometimes, very unjustly, accuse 
us of enlitliiig them to ihts mono-cog- 
nomen. 

“The quadrillers, those who knew 
me, nearly stood still. Cbbtonet bawled 
ont ckassenf^amatref and settled their 
wonder. Then there were little co- 
teries of okt Women drawfng^up their 
prim comtenanees in corners, that were 
smoothed down by my address to them, 
and by all my hlam enquiries after 
each of their favorite propensities. My 
memory flowed fUl upon me, and 1 was 
blessed wMli a perfect recolleedon of M 
their KlUe peculiarities ; so I pressed 
them into my Immediate service as 
pioneers to clear the way before me. 

“Here and them were half-dosens of 
yonng ladies, come out since we left 
En^and; these were peeping at me 
from bctod screens, fans* and window- 


iEowd. 

enitains* orMently showing thht they 
had^haard ofma# and regaioediam With 
a c^oaHya^whieh seemedT mom thdn 
graMed»« Poor soitla, they don’t knqw 
yet whstthey areoOme out for! 

“The nm of oonrae welcomed me, 
all ekccpt one; qady as yon know the 
iastiime we paitsd he had a fair sliot 
at me, 1 tfalm heonght to have wel- 
eomed me too ; bnC the fellow looked 
only as though he onraed himself Ibr 
being a bad shot, wbuh^ls very un- 
gratmal, since he cannot hut remember 
niat 1 bad my choioe of bring at him at 
ten paces, or at an oak-tree il thirty ; 
and chose die latter to the utter demo- 
Htioii of a eomploto dose of hark, and 
to the eafety ot the third button of his 
wristcoat 

** Well, I was soon perfecriy at home 
with every body : lady D— — looked 
very doubtful, out 1 settled her with a 
wafts; Mrs. T. turned up her little 
black eyes, and lifted up her pretty 
hands ; you must remember those taper 
bngers, because I have seen them 
within your own, when she little 
thought that you merely pressed her 
hanoto convince me how well yon were 
with her. Oh! Fred, yon are a sad 
dog, and there is no remrmingyon; 1 
brought her over in a quadrille, and 
before the grand rond she had made 
the grand tour with me in imagination, 
and with a little hesitation, and a soft- 
ened voice, asked after * my friend ;’ she 
has not ferj^tten yon, Fred. 

“ At supper, two or three of our mar- 
ried ladies, who since our departure 
*have taken to cards instead of quadrilles 
and looked very grave; 

hut I know it was only because they 
were not our choice, instead of those 
that were. All went off well. I was 
received at other parties just in the 
shme way : 1 knew it would he so.— 
Phni, vuHi ciei, was my motto ; and 
every* thing was overcome. Depend 
ifpiMS it, uaX impudence is the best 
friend a man can have in this world : 
and 1 no longer wonder at the French 
author who wrote att octavo volume in 
its praise, but think that he 'showed a 
clearer knowlege of human nature than 
has been exhilmed in all the profound 
philosophy of those who have specu- 
lated upon virtue and morality. Bere, 
therefore, 1 ann as usuah with a regular 
levee of all the young men who nave 
any regard* for tlieir characters with 
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wry 


womefl; aii4k«i^th im iiM» 
wiffli vfsflliiff HcItM of Ovi^ ton aift 
idM, ItoBi Sni doalitw of twroo toOto« 
Mt* nondltijif to the 0Oto«toi#4rn««lto- 
tor; end thni VillMuHto toe 
molotioiMi of Mb wtoM^ 

Without fffritig tho eutotoioe of toe 
etoiy, whkm has notohiMr parttonlnly 
new in h, we extrnet iilh eotoreeleo 
eharaiBenoftwoeiBCeio»---HHie Stodltos^ 
schooled in the tottHne of ItohtotoWle 
ooldnessand ardUcialfomalHytthoetoee 
not yet taarKt to eottceel or fOfireili tol 
feelings of her heart* '' 

* For shame] for ehansii Agnes! to 
come bursting into the room sonidmjrt 
and with yoUr hair all faanfitWhboumo 
negligently — ^is that Hhe a 
clainm lady Pomeroy, as her meee, a 
lively dato-eyed girt about ten years of 
age, with a profusion of blaek mills 
waving in natural ringlets over her dark 
but clear ibreheed, came juinping sod 
laughing into the dining-parlour, to 
partake of the dessert, and of a parental 
Kiss after dinner.— * Why do you not 
imitate your sister * Amelia ?—yOn<eee 
she does noteome Ifi such a hurry,* pur- 
sued the same lady, al her eye tamed 
toward the doer into «n approving 
glance atafine fl(if4iahrcd|HflweleveB,'' 
who walked qaietly aaASemurely into 
the room, and, dropping a l>*EgvU|e 
curtsey at her entrance, mdetlie voatn 
of the table, turning dcst one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and 
her aunt, without toe possibifilp of dis- 
composing either the oBoonomy of her 
own ringlets, or, like her sister, disturb- 
ing any oody by her boisteroiis caresees. 
— lonr aunt speaks truly, Agaee,** 
said her totber; you are growing loo 
old to give wftyto tots ckllatshiiess, and 
you will indeed do #ell to begin to imi*' . 
tate the manners of Amelia*^* 

** The buoyant spirit of toe 3if<o«lhiM 
Agnes was, for a momieiit, ebe<tosd hy 


1 YfKjtotold mdder, mydtoi^^lMM 
toe ntdlM hiW apo^^ 

Agnes ifie not had lie adeamaito toajt 
Amelto pOiiMtoeiM 
bertonVMMi ediVagiieitoptosr saivito 
atotottottitotohili^^ toUher 
ha# she estoyedfpH^ 
trvtqibte herto^isims, sun^ Ori- 
^r lifce ^ i ilr ^ dnlnii Itenjtelto, nor a nam- 
bmofdtoer 

n^jtoMy ths pfoenieifor 

wmmfMM wito 
ai'MMme whiehNtoB<iet» toiP olta an atoaU 
a lotoeltli^iiS^iBgwtio 
was thirtohfectoWtor apology, greater 
then thsitonAto she M Ibr 1m whoae 
•o aa e ie r i i y tonr woids aidrnowfrged.^ 
«« it is time, lbs. Fletotog,*’ sAi law 
husband in 4iis fnhniel* fM imperatiTe 
manner, ** toat Agnes should eid^ 
advantages you meals oA Kature may 
do well enouglreor toe ttmmlUi hid i 
would have vstf daughter well taught, 
and well hied, and we maumli be too 
muOh ohiigetolo my sister tor the infimte 

K ins she has talwai wito*Amelia* Lady 
meropi wti yon send B’JtoWlle to 
Mto FJetoing tornittrowF^ 

It had been fixm that they should 
this eveninjg visit toe tlieatiw>; aiid,not- 
witototnding hU her saother’s coaxing 
andlrtnhuif, Agnau’oonld net restndu 
her impatienee at the delay of the car- 
sitoeT she started at every sonud, wito 
an (exclamation There it it !** and, 
•n each disappoiaOinmW rather vehe- 
mently enpressm her dear of being too 
late. All this was toowued at by her 
father, and nodded down hy her annt^ 
while Asselia felt, or at leant betrayed, 
no isBpaiienee or anticipation of plea- 



thetoceof her n i h toe n vtoo janid ten- 
derly and half pitjtogto m ftnem sho 
pressed her warasly nMm^lMMKHP, 4 ftoea 
she came loherOna of tow tildtoa place 
sheinrarkhly soughl tellmt, hOn^ 
theto she was sura to gm aomhlt por- 
tiouof her motoei^s mir and touiti end 
wito her she could chat and iauglh eml> 
give ventto all toechitditoaiMl vsdadio 
spirits with which nature had^Msseed 
her. 
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^At leagfh toe eairime was a»- 
nouoceto Amss spcaag mm her mo- 
ther^ knee; her toagl was thrown 
hastil y t e o n d iitr toopM l "^ , without any 
mgard^tg up pe a rancyor tonof and she 
wiaa in toe hall aud^ ready to depart, 
*while her sieter’t meld was still folding 
a cashmere gsacefuliy on the neck of 
AuMdia, under the jWBertiitendeQoe of 
lady Bdmeroyw In spite of toe delays 
ocoHHOoedJby toeeeiesminy of dioaiiiig 
4aather«l0tor, euid hy her tother*# me- 
thodicel uMmentot whito, to toy ianu 
giuationef poerAgmss, eesmedto pro- 
esed in donbly-tfa^ time tow oveniog, 

tom arrived at the theatre jnetaptM 

-r ^ ^ ^ 

scktcely reprms her 
2 A 


** Agnes coah 


tiw ttuvftttn I 
Field’s UcM ft 
p«nit9Mi,alMit4MC 
wiildi is 0nBMipiM 
of * }mAU« MMit 9 
Mt ftlMViNllA 


The Odd Fekme. 


ta 


SiSUttih 

lMiiilda«t 

iMVitb 

oeenpwon 
iMglt 4 ««m e»M. 
tnR ■!» iboiiU *00 
finin Aw «M 


diA4A»aiHr<oat«mUte 9 m woMCfi # 


of the oMtfeiVlMMrfie vMMifHinllf 
itiotililoghen^ w «<»« *0 

ikegm»4lmomtai(»mdmM^ 
to Hm horror of hhrwillAiredMWU fo 
hw, Ae toew ow» 0 itor on^ ton MMy 
pvt of it toferdeilier phtouife t Ae fHto 
pl(Hi-Ae AwrftMwe Ae towo'-Ae 


Bilims. [ApmLp 

turtle smu birwttt* 
#»cnM41l^ Aw^f0^m^mAnokw^ 

^ sronSen m 
te pmflomim mimvA pletsm; iMt 
ihe4Kd SBitobkd kitpa f»|i»reisioa 
of^ilSv fcp i y t BiBBq a i io Sh» WkA btim 
<ii woii^r mhA 
a allow 41 # aanlblUty wars nnpolila and 
iildadf4Uie H»d liWf^ 
sbe STM flma mai^tad to wear, wbm 
mdoallf Mamtiog ^ heart beneath 
ih ItwashhmidlF wtngaaa froati^ 

the etream of her yoatnfai diapotiticni. 


of oidkiiah delight t Ond ite iMw pe^po^ 
taally diieetuig her motheth at tao tf ^ 
whe alofle heeded her, lit one Or otlhr 
of the objeetr whhii eiolted her^iMfh 
mhaatioB; > 

^ In the meaw#ei% AwHUa aai la ^ 
fiontof theboar*M|hthe loldaof her 
eaefaoMre aaiihtaih(Wb^ 
fa Aer and eMit, «ld eeelahdgr^ 
tifuL dia the play proceeded, the rap* 
tiirea 6 f Agom anhaided: ihe heeaM 
■ilena andattentife, and her whpit ioat 
eemed abeofhed hi the hnriW B i e tW W i 
trafedrhafmtbeW; wbeot th^liihhoie* 
aleniatton of lade dPoaaere)^ et a mo*. 
amt whes the whole a in dm oe aikatly 
adndied the peweiaof Bfrio Siddhoa, 
poor Agnea hurat into a conmiiira fU 
of tears, which weea beyond bar power 
to loatfnin or eentrei, and bor leader 
motber wae obliged to bnsh her ha tnoi " 
qttiUityiaaiotiiodpaitof thpjte by 
rq^eated repraaentattene fUmt the scene 
was fietiiioae. It was aone time, how- 
eeer, before die co^d imepine tbot alh 
wMdi she had aeeawaa notreali nmr 
did she qmite orarcoine her feelings wf 
terror and regnat atthe ihinttromie of 


^ At khegih the enrtain dropped, and 
dhat dw nuigie aeeae from the stitl-strain^ 
iagoyee of Agaee. And dom not all 
lOBwinher the regret with which we In 
ehttiheed aaw the dar]c*green cartaln 
detoetidlag,and oorerlng the splendoara 
of tiw Iwmie of pant^tme, its tinsel 
waters, and its glittering canvas pil- 
larr?- 

aiediniD, we may observe, would 
he adehabie in this case* The warm 
IbeiiiigB of yemth ought to be in seme 
degree obeeked ty the prudence of pi- 
foats or gnardiana, oa they might other* 
edae proaeodtothe extent of gross tnde* 
ooramorealpaUauidiacretion; and, oa 
the other handv that aflheted preciaeneaa 
wbMipreTaatiNhe effuaiona of innocent 
dmmlniiSyOr ^ display of Uigennoua 
candor, ought to be armed, as it rather 
eaeoaiagea Iqrpocriay than leads to 
rurtne* 

1*HX obo TOLr;sis« 

Tmuk an odd dtle; but, if it should 
bo the prehida to a plaaaing work, we 
bare no reason lo obiaot to die denomi* 


Isabella, naditbe hiaiaem of gio hi^ nation. Muioh J(kh adotef AblAmiea 
leqmnado whkibdbllowad, ibeoiAed bar dia euur agiag Me; yot few, we btBere, 
attanlieo. HereAar hmg ht a oa tit i ieO riak a waromrer detorrad by itfrom tbs perusal 
of4boukwaandp«Qtaloon»beroUrariae •^oi; the autartainiug comedy which it 
at tlieagilily e# tfarlaquin and Cotunr mtvw tp iutroduce, 
bine, and her ehUdidi exdhmatioui of The Odd Volume oumprebenda four 

wonder at aktamofphoaeawtdchaeeiaad teen pieces, some of whiah aiu bumor- 
lo realise all that she bad read la the ms, vwhlie othesuHire pathetically ao^ 
Fairy Talm ^Anded the pnuetiHdae komu* 7he story of Badly Buthnr, the 
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fancying insult and contuiurly^and per- 
haps,rcgarding her as the unhappy cause, 
might mourn in the bitterness of wound- 
ed pride his youthful follj'. This reflec- 
tion steeled Emily against every arffu- 
menl urged by her lover. He otfereo to 
settle abroad with her : all places would 
be alike to him. She had lived so long 
on the continent, that she would feel as 
if returning to her native land ; and 
w^herever Sic found happiness, there 
would he find his country. For one 
short moment Emily gave herself up to 
the happiness this vision inspired«hut it 
passed rapidly away; — it could not be. 
Pembroke had parents who merited his 
love; a country of which he was justly 
proud, claimed his services ; and from 
Ills tenants and dependents he could not 
with justice withdraw his protecting 
care and virtuous example. Emily list- 
ened to him with the calmness of de- 
spair. She dwelt upon his accents with 
unutterable affection ; for she felt that 
she was to be separated from him for 
ever.” 

The struggles which agitated the 
minds of the two lovers are described 
with spirit and feeling. Both are on the 
point of yielding to the powerful influ- 
ence of love ; but, ill another moment, 
the stern voice of honor seems, in the 
opinion of each, to forbid the desired 
union. Love so far resumes its sway in 
the breast of Emilvi as to incline her to 
disregard her father’s objections, and 
propose that Pembroke sliould endea- 
vour to secure the consent of liis parents. 
He eagerly catches at this hope ; yet 
delays the disclosure of his secret to 
them, until they should have an oppor- 
tunity of perceiving «uid appreciating 
the beauties of her person anu mind in 
a friendly interview. They now hasten 
to the colonel’s cottage, hut find it oc- 
cupied only by a servant, who informs 
them of the sudden removal of its late 
inmates, and produces a letter addressed 
to the anxious and enamored youth. 

“ Pembroke, tearing open the letter, 
found it was from Emily. It was a fare- 
well ; and the anguish which she uncon- 
sciously betrayed, deeply affected him. 
A regard for his honor, his happiness, 
had alone dictated her conduct, for her 
attachment was undiminished ; but, as 
she was convinced that an union with 
her would make him miserable, nothing 
on earth could induce her to accept bis 
hand. She prayed for his happiness, 
and conjured him to look upon her as 


one dead to him, and, by turning to 
some other object worthy of his love, to 
bestow and receive that happiness which 
he so justly merited. 

“ As soon as Pembroke recovered 
from the shock which the perusal of this 
letter occasioned, he WTOte an almost* 
incoherent note to his mother, declaring 
that sudden and urgent business forced 
him to absent himself for some time 
from her. This duty being completed, 
he had now to think only of recovering 
Emily. Recollecting her partiality for 
that part of the continent where she had 
passed her early years, he first proceeded 
there; — but there she was not. Aware 
of the probability that Pembroke would 
follow them, the colonel had used every 
precaution to conceal their route ; and, 
while the lover was traveling rapiflly in 
one direction, Emily and her father were 
proceeding in another. 

“ With that restlessness which is com- 
mon to the unhappy, Emily hurried from 
place to place; but at length Imu* strength 
was exhausted, her frame weakened ; a 
violent illness followed; and the mise- 
rable father for many days dreaded that 
every hour would be Iier last. But she 
recovered, and tried to be grateful that 
her life had been spared. While stretched 
on a bed of sickness, in almost momen- 
tary expectation of being called to her 
great account, she had examined her 
life, her heart; and when the world 
seemed to be fast fading from her view, 
she had condemned lierself for that ex- 
cessive attachment to earthly things, the 
disappointment of which had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. She liad 
mourned too deeply over her unfortu- 
nate situation — her lot was appointed to 
her — she must submit in silent resigna- 
tion. 

“In consequence of these salutary 
reflections, Emily became serene and 
composed, and with the purest joy did 
her attached father hail her convales- 
cence, She resumed her usual employ- 
ments. Once more did her enchant- 
ing voice pour forth strains of sublime 
beauty ; again was her pencil employed 
in tracing the scenes of matchless love- 
liness with which they were surrounded. 
She conversed too with her fatlier, and 
sometimes tried to smile; hut such smiles, 
so full of woe, so lifeless, pierced him 
with unutterable grief. He saw too 
plainly that the blow was struck ; she 
might be spared to him for a little while, 
but she could not long survive the 
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sudden doprlvatiun of all she had loved 
and valued most. 

• “ His fears were too prophetic 
symptoms of decline appeared. He 
anxiously watched her looks, lived upon 
her w'ords, and surrounded her with 
every enjoyment for which she expressed 
the slightest wish. Deeply moved by 
his parental fondness, picturing to her- 
self his desolate state when she should 
be taken from him, it was now only that 
she really wished to have her days pro- 
longed. But it could not be : — the fiat 
hacT gone forth, her hours were num- 
berea ; they both felt it to be so ; and, 
when her father gazed upon the wreck 
of that once joyous being, and remem- 
bered that it was his work, his sufferings 
would often become loo great for con- 
cealment ; he would rush from her pre- 
sence, and in solitude give vent to the 
agony which tore his heart. 

“ Pembroke’s search was long unsuc- 
cessful; but, determined never to re- 
turn without Emily, he visited every 
place where there appeared to be the 
least probability of finding her. At 
length he arrived at Naples, where Ve 
hau just alighted, wlien he saw the co- 
lonel enter a house near which he stood. 
Surprise and joy rendered him for a f€»w 
inoineuts immoveable ; but, suddenly 
recovering, he quickly followed him, 
and found himself in the presence of 
Emily, whose piercing shrieks bore wit- 
ness, that, in the haggard and faded 
form before her, she recognised that 
lover from whom a cruel fate had sepa- 
rated her. He looked on the counte- 
nance of his beloved : death was busy 
there. He advanced to the couch, knelt 
beside her, and laid her head on his 
bosom. No words were uttered by 
either; loud and cimvulsivc sighs alone 
attested the existence of Emily. She 
raised her head, — her lips moved; — her 
lover bent over her to catch the sound : 
— “ Be kind to my father.” He clasped 
her more ardently to his breast; — she 
faintly smiled, and her sorrows were 
hushed in death.” 


COMEZ ARIAS, OR THE MOORS OF THE 

ALi’UJARRAs ; a Spanish Historical 
Romance; by Don Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cosio, 3 vols. 1828. 

This is the age of novels and ro- 
mances. No works are more generally 
read, or make a more forcible impres- 


sion. Appealing to the prevalent taste, 
a young Spanish emigrant has presented 
to the English, in their own language, 
an ingetiiuns and interesting work of 
this description, which has already at- 
tracted, in a high degree, the attention 
of the public. It exhibits some well- 
drawn characters ; the plot is skilfully 
adjusted ; and the inventive portion of 
the tale is 'Well connected with the his- 
torical part, though the latter (injudi- 
ciously, we think,) has been made sub- 
ordinate to the former. 

Gomez Arias is employed by queen 
Isabella of Castile in quelling a revolt 
of the Moors. He serves under Agui* 
lar, to whose daughter Leonora he is 
betrothed ; but, when he has wounded a 
rival in a duel, he retires from the camp, 
and makes amorous professions to The- 
odora, who returns his supposed love 
with ardor. This young lady elopes 
with him to a place of concealment ; but, 
on bis rejoining the army, he suffers her 
to fall into the hands of a rebel chiefs 
tain, who, being defeated by Aguilar, is 
obliged to resign his fair captive. Leo- 
nora is now ordered by her father to 
prepare for her marriiige with Gomez ; 
nut, when this officer finds that Theo- 
dora, in a fit of jealousy, is on the point 
of murdering him, he promises to relin- 
quish his pretensions to the hand of the 
other lady. A renegade, named Ber- 
mudo, who is deeply incensed against 
Gomez for an atrocious injury, ofters to 
assist him in getting rid of a trouble- 
some woman, and engages to give up 
Theodora to the Moors" He tJien re- 
conciles her to her offended father, with 
whom he concerts a scheme calculated 
to bring Gomez to justice for his various 
cnormifies. The delinquent is tried 
and condemned, hut is pardoned at the 
intercession of Theodora, to whom, by 
the queen’s command, he gives his 
hand in due matrimonial form. Still 
intent upon revenge, Bermiido suddenly 
stabs him with a poisoned dagger, and 
the young widow is so shocked at this 
act of violence, that she docs not long 
survive him. 

That Don Telesforo is pleasant in the 
midst of his characteristic gravity, ap- 
pears from the following quotation. — 
‘ What is to be the wonder now?’ asked 
Gomez, as he observed his valet and 
confident, Roque, approaching with an 
unusual expression of gravity upon his 
countenance, such, indeed, as was sel- 
dom discernible in the features of the 
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merry buffoon. ‘ What is it you want ?* 
— ‘ I wish to leave your serviiv, sciior/ 
— ‘ Leave my service ! Surely, lioque, 
you are not tired of so indulgent a mas- 
ter?’ — ‘ Yes, sir,* answered Roque, ‘I 
am ; and what is more, I have been so 
these three years — ^may 1 speak out V — 
‘ Why,* said f>oii Lope, * you never till 
now asked leave to be impertinent; but 
let me lu'ar your complaints.’ — ‘ In the 
first place, you are not rich — a grievous 
fault.’ — ‘How can I help that?* de- 
manded (Tomez. — ‘Senor, you could 
have helped it once ; hut that is pa.sse(l. 
Then you play — * — ‘ Here's the devil 
preaching morality!’ exclaimed his 
master, with a laugli. — ‘ Oh ! most con- 
scientious Roque, what are thine objec- 
tions to this amusement?' — ‘To the 
amusement in itself, none ; I am only 
discontented with tine conseauences. 
If you gain, you very composedly enjoy 
the* whole fruits of your success; if, on 
the contrar}^ you lose, I get more than 
a reasonable shafe of your ill-huinors, 
with which you most liberally indulge 
me. Now, *l>()n Lope, I should like 
fair play, if play you will ; to feel a 
little more the effect of the first, and not 
quite so much of the second.’ — ‘Thou 
art a pleasant sort of a fool, Roque,* 
said Ciomez, as he .leisurely twirled 
round hts curling jet-black niustachios, 
and with much cumplacency eyed his 
fine. figure in a mirror. ‘Thank you, 
Sir,* replied tlie valet, with a low how; 
‘ but be pleased to consider, that the 
good opinion you entertain of rriy talents 
is unfortunately no adequate coinpen- 
sation for the privation.s and numberless 
perils which 1 undergo in yo-ur service. 

To continue, then, the list of ’ — 

‘My faults!’ interrupted liis master. — 
‘ 1 only say of my complaints,’ returned 
the valet : ‘ next to your being a game- 
ster, what 1 most deprecate is your 
military profession, and the fame which 
you have acquired by your bravery.’ — 
‘ (food Heavens !’ cried Gomez, * thou 
art precisely complaining of the quali- 
ties that most become a gentleman.* — 
‘ Rut 1 am no gentleman,’ pertinently 
observed Hooue ; ‘ and I cannot imagine 
why 1 shouhi be exposed to the dangers 
attendant on heroes, without likewise 
reaping their rewards,* — ‘ 1 glory in 
being a soldier!’ exclaimed Don liOpe, 
a sudden burst of martial enthusiasm 
glowing on his manly countenance. 
‘ Yes, 1 have laid low many of the ene- 
mies of my country; and^ before 1 die. 


1 hope often to try my good sword 
against those accursed and rebellious 
Moors of the Alpujiirras.’ — ‘ All that' is 
very fine, certainly,* said Roque : ‘ but 
do you know, senor, that 1 do not con- 
sider the country so much indebted to 
you as no doubt you most complacently 
imagine.* — ‘What!’ cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure. ‘ Pray be 
temperate, Don Lope ; 1 do not mean to 
offend. You have unquestionably done 
great services to Spain, by ridding her 
of many an unbelieving Moor; but 
reflect. Sir, that your sword has not 
been less fatal to Christian blood. In 
battle you hew down infidels to your 
soul’s content ; and in the intervals of 
peace, to keep you in practice, 1 sup- 
ose, you take no less care to send the 
ravest of her majesty’s warriors to the 
grave. Now put this in the balanoi*, 
and jet us consider whether the country 
does not suffer more by your duels in 
peace, than she gains by your couragt; 
in war. But now comes the most ter- 
rible of all your peccadilloes— of all my 
complaints, I mean.’ — ‘ And which is 
that, pray?’ — ‘The invincible propen- 
sity you have for intrigue, and the no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it — 
inconstancy.’ — * 1 ncoristancy !* exclaimed 
Gomez. ‘ How should it be otherwise ? 
Inconstancy is the very soul of love.’ — 

‘ I will not attempt to argue that point 
with so great an adept; my remon- 
strances are merely limited to thc resuUs, 
and 1 can truly aver that my life in time 
of peace is, if possible, more miserable 
than in war; for what with carrying 
love-letters, bribing servants, attending 
serenades, watching tlic movements of 
venerable fathers, morose duennas, and 
ficrcc-looking brothers, I cannot enjoy 
a moment’s rest ’ — ‘ Why, ’tis true,’ said 
Don Lope, ‘ iny life is solely devoted to 
love and war.’ — ‘ 1 rather think it a con- 
tinual war,’ retorted the valet. ‘ It may 
be mueh to your taste, Sir; but I, that 
am neither of so amorous a temperament, 
nor of so warlike a disposition, cannot 
enjoy the amusement so well. Instead 
of passing the nights quietly in bed, as 
good Ghristians should do, we employ 
them in parading the silent streets, 
putting in requisition all the established 
signals of love, and singing amorous 
songs to the tender cadences of the love- 
inspiring guitar. Even this 1 rniglit 
endure with Ohristiau re.signation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results which 
generally terminate •our laudable ocen- 
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pations. It often happens, that whilst 
you are dying with love, and I with 
fear and apprehension, wc meet with 
persons who unfortunately are not such 
decided amateurs of music. Some 
surly ill-disposed brother, or unsuc- 
cessful lover of the beauty, is invariably 
sure to come and disturb our harmony; 
then discord begins — swords are drawn 
— women scream — alguazils pounce up- 
on us, and thus the sport goes on, till 
the aiguazils are so strong as to render 
a prudent retreat advisame. Then by 
some ill fortune 1 am sure to be collared 
by the brother or the aiguazils in ques- 
tion ; and without fartlicr ceremony, by 
way of remunerating merit and cncouf- 
aging a servant for faithfully serving 
bis master, 1 am entertained with sun- 
dry hearty cudgolings, liberally be- 
stowed on my miserable bide. When 
tiiey have not left a single sound bone 
in my shin, they kindly permit me to 
go, telling me, for consolation, to thank 
my stars, and that another time I shall 
not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, 1 creep home as well as i 
can, and then my humane and gratefui 
master, by way of sympathising with 
the misfortunes 1 suffer on his account, 
fiercely demands, ‘ Roque ! where have 
you been loitering, Sir?* He calls me a 
most negligent rascal, and other names 
equally gratifying, and upon the recital 
of my tragical adventure, very coolly, 
and as he Uiinks, very justly, observes, 
‘ It serves you right — ’tis all your fault 
— why did you not watch better ?’ — 
‘ Roque,’ said Gomez, ‘ you have told 
me the same story over and over again, 
and 1 do not see the necessity of your 
repeating it now.’ — ‘ 1 beg your pardon,’ 
responded the valet; ‘but I am firmly 
resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest: for 1 perceive you arc bent on 
getting into new difficulties, and T feel 
no inclination to go in search of fresh 
adventures.” 

On another occasion, when Roque bad 
made an eloquent and moral remon- 
strance, Gomez turned round, took up a 
cane that lay near him, and said, ‘ Now, 
Roque, you must allow I have listened 
very attentively to your prosing. 1 have 
bad quite enougli of your nonsense for 
this morning; so I beg you to close 
your arguments, unless you really wish 
that 1 should honour them with a most 
unanswerable reply.* Here, to illus- 
trate his meaning, ne very expressively 
shook the canc, and Roque as prudently 


retreated ; for he knew that liis master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions 
of this nature. ‘With respect to your 
ouitting my service,’ continued Don 
Lope, ‘ 1 have no sort of ohjootion, pro- 
' vided that, when yon part with me, you 
are likewise disposed to part with your 
ears, for 1 have taken such a fancy to 
you, my dear Roque, that I cannot allow' 
ou to quit me, without leaving me he- 
ind a token of remembrance. And 
now,' he added In a more serious tone, 
‘ withdraw immediately, and mind your 
business.’ Roque made a humble bow 
and retired. Gomez In this instance, as 
well as in many others, took advantage 
of that uncontrollable authority which 
strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had indeed resolved 
several times to leave his master; for it 
happened that this same Roque had no 
particular relish for canitigs and other 
favours of the kind which were liberally 
administered to him, as a remuneration 
for his master's achievements. More- 
over, he had the nicest senst; of justice, 
and he could not but feel the shocking 
impropriety of accepting a reivard that 
was unquestionably due to his superiors. 
Indeed, it is but fair to add, he never 
acquiesced in the obligation, until it 
was actually forced upon him. Roque 
was moreover blessed with a conscience 
— that sort of prudential conscience 
which must be considered as a most va- 
luable acquisition. He certainly wsis not 
so unreasonable as to expect a spirited 
nobleman to lead the life of a seques- 
tered monk, nor^ could he object to his 
master’s intrigues ; but he nevertheless 
found it extremely objectionable that 
these should not be kept within the 
bounds of common prudence. Now, 
could Gomez have limited his gallan- 
tries to the seduction of farmers' daugh- 
ters, or debauching tradesmen's wives, 
Roque would most implicitly have ap- 
proved the practice, inasmuch as, in 
this case, Ins master w'oiild only be as- 
serting a sort of hereditary right attached 
to those of bis class. But to be deceiv- 
ing two ladies of distinction was really 
too much for the delicate feelings of the 
conscientious menial. Again, Roque 
could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master; he only objected 
to the cdects of its superabundance ; for 
this superabundance, and Don Lope's 
unusually amorous disposition, w^ere 
constantly in opposition to the nicety of 
Roque's conscience, by reason of the 
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difficulties they grave rise to, in the ful- 
fihrient of the natural law of self-preser- 
vation. ft is an averred fact, that Roque 
never wilfully put liiinself in the way of 
iiifringring so rational a precept, and 
most fortunately he was endowed with 
a quality highly favourable to the ob- 
servance thereof; — a quality which other 
individuals, not blessed with the same 
scruples, would denominate* cowardice. 
This is not all; the valet was far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind ; he 
evinced no taste ivhatevcr for moon-light 
scenery and nootiiriial adventure ; and 
he was vulgar enough to prefer the gross 
advantages of a sound sluinher to all 
the seiitimental beauties of the silvered 
moon and its appendages. 'Fhese con- 
siderations dwelt strongly on his mind, 
and he hud accordingly several times 
resolved to quit his master; but such 
was the dominion whicli Gomez held 
over him, that the valet’s resolutions fell 
to the ground whenever he attempted to 
put them in practice.*’ 

The character of Bermiido is not de- 
stitute of good points -.though vindictive, 
he is generous, and virtues are mingled 
with ids vices. When he has Theodora 
in his power, he seeks an interview 
with her for the purpose of explanation. 
— * Renegade!’ she cried, Mvhat means 
this intrusion ? Were then all tliy former 
marks of regard but tlie insidious means 
to cover the real intentions of a mis- 
creant heart ? Away ! — begone ! — I will 
alarm the place, — yes, I will call on the 
protection of the j\Joor Cuneri himself; 
for, odious as he is tq^ my eyes, I can 
never look upon him with the same 
degree of abhorrence and contempt as \ 
do on a renegade to his faith, a traitor to 
his country, and the vile minister to a 
despot’s pleasures.’ 

Rermudo heard these bold and se- 
vere rebukes without attempting an in- 
terruption. Calm and unmoved he suf- 
fered the first ebullition of resentment 
to evaporate, and fur some time deigned 
to make no other reply than a bitter 
smile of disdain At length he broke 
that dismal pause, and, in a slow and 
deep-toned voice, said, ‘Woman, thy 
taunts I will not resent, for partly they 
are just, and the rest I excuse in con- 
sideration of thy forlorn state, and the 
many sufierings thou hast undergone,’ 
— ‘Oh I’ cried ’rheodora, with a sad 
smile : * it well becomes you to condole 
for misfortunes to which you have so 
largely contributed ; — approach me not 


— begone — I cannot trust a traitor ; there 
is guile in the very offer of tliy kind- 
ness; — hence,— or ‘Mush, lady%’ 
interposed the renegade, with indignant 
pride, “ you surely mistake my charac- 
ter. Threats and fears are strangers 
to this heart. Even when it is in some 
weak moments attuned to virtue, a 
threat, a solitary threat, would banish 
hence the heavenly inspiration, and the 
fiend again triumph in its natural dwell- 
ing. Therefore, lady, threat me not, 
for the man is inaccessible to fear, wlio, 
like myself, is a beggar in happiness. 
Rest, lady, rest, and do not, by an im- 
prudent act, neglect the opportunity 
vidiich fortune affords you of escaping 
the fate with which you are threatened — 
1 do not pretend to comniaiid your im- 
plicit confidence ; ] only counsel you to 
rely on your own judgement and discre- 
tion. My character you have drawn in 
colours dark and glowing, but, perhaps, 
too true. Y'et I must correct an erro- 
neous impression under which you la- 
bour; *tis true I am an a])ostate — a 
traitor — and, if in the catalogue of ac- 
cursed crimes there is a name still more 
horrid and abhorred, 1 claim it ; but to 
be subservient to the pleasure of a des- 
pot — no, no, you must know me better. 
No,* he added with warmth, ‘ iny deeds 
have been dark, but not dastardly or 
contemptible; 1 have drunk deep of the 
cup of crime — yes, I have quaffed it 
with avidity, hut my palate has always 
been nice enough to scorn the dregs, — 
Had any other than a woman dared to 
give utterance to the base thought, ere 
this he would hare added one more to 
the list of those who have fallen by this 
arm. You are a woman in distress ; the 
only consideration that ^ould have res- 
trained tny indignation fur such an 
insult.’ — ‘ What then would ’st thou 
with me?* demanded Theodora, some- 
what re-ussured by his words and man- 
ner. — ‘To befriend you, not to harm 
you, for I war not with women ; the 
solitary being that showed the feelings 
of humanity toward Bermudo belonged 
to womankind, and the recollection of 
her virtues and her love for me, would 
secure her whole sex from the effects of 
iny wrath.’ 

“ ’rheodora was struck with this asse- 
veration. She could not reconcile the.se 
.symptoms of feeling with his previous 
acts, and his acknowlcged character for 
crime.—* Theodora,’ he resumed, and 
his austerity of tone and manner seemed 
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momentarily to acquire a tint of soft- 
ness unconfrcnial with liis habitual na- 
ture; ‘Thcoilora, 1 am a man ol ^uilt; 
yea, one who plays liis part in this de- 
tested world without a feelini^ of re- 
morse; but I canni>t harm a woman — 
and you less than any other of your sex. 
She, like you, was innocent and beau- 
tiful — like you, unfortunate — like you,* 
he added, with aj>'itation, ‘ tlie victim 
of Gomez.* — ‘ Heavens I’ exclaimed 
Theodora, * what mystery is this ? Ob, 
speak ! I am already but too low sunk 
in misery, and y€.*t 1 fain would b arn 
the full measure of the crimes of. one 
who has undone me.’ — ‘It vvt»uld he a 
difficult,' replied the reiicffade, ‘an end- 
less task, to satisfy your desire; hut 
you may, perhaps, from your own expe- 
rience, draw a just iiifeience of liis 
conduct to others. Ilcduty, innocence, 
and youth, and unlimited alfection, 
couhrnot save yon from his barbarous 
acts; the rule has been the same for 
tliosc who like you had charms to cap- 
tivate his attention, ami an unsuspicious, 
a genuine heart, to inhale the poison of 
his persuasive tongue. Jlut still the fati 
of poor Anselma surpassed in horn)r 
her many rivals in misfortune.’ — ‘ He 
loved her once,* said J’lieodora despond- 
ingly, ‘ and then forsook low, like me.’ 
— * He hived Jier,’ darkly returneil JJer- 
uiiido, ‘ with the affeetioii of one who 
centres his wli<)le bliss onl}" in the enjoy- 
ment of his seltish and <legenerale pas- 
sion. Hut she spurned him ; stratagem 
and force prevailed. Madness — despair 
— must 1 say it? deatli ensued. Enough 
— the circumstances of the horrid tale 
*tis needless to relate; I have said thus 
much to convince you of the impossibi- 
lity of rny harnfing a wojuan whose fate 
bears so strong a resemblance to that of 
my own unfortunate xXnselnia. Dispel 
then your apprehensions, ami look upon 
me now not as a foe, but as your sole 
friend and protector.* 
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Notwithstandinc. the length of 
time which has elapsed from the ereetion 
of our empire in India, we are not suf- 
ficiently acijuainted with tlte niaiiiiers 
and character of th(‘ natives, or with the 
inodes of life prevailing among the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. The present vo- 
lumes tend to throw some light upon 
the latter subject, if not on the former ; 
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and the author has presented us with an 
araiiNing sort of work, between a history 
and a novel. He has endeavoured to 
render the detail of Anglo-Indian life 
more attractive, by the introduction of 
a hero and a heroine, and by such other 
circumstances as wt?re thought likely to 
create an interest in the reader’s mind i 
but he has not sliown, in this perform- 
ance, the abilities which he displayed in 
his Pandurang Hari ; for, though it is 
occasionally lively and pleasant, if i 
ccrtaifdy not very interesting. 

A young lady is sent to reside in 
India with one of her guardians, a 
colonel in the company’s service. Du- 
ring the voyage, a “fine handsome” 
young officer falls in love witli her, and, 
after various difficulties and dangers, 
and proper explanations on both sides, 
they are at length united in holy wed- 
lock. 

The inconveniences of an adventurer 
who goes to India in no decided service, 
and without recommendcilion, wouhl 
form a suitable addition to the well- 
known account of the miseries of hmrian 
life. Far different is the predicarnenl 
of one who is armed with credentials. — 
“ Harcourt and Wiffcii, on landing at 
Madras, procred<‘d to tlie residenees of 
the gentlemen to whom they were speci- 
ally recommended; the former fo Mr. 
RiJidleswt'rth, an agent, and the latter 
to Mr. Hrasswaith, second member of 
the council. Harcourt was at once 
jduHged into luxury and extravagance. 
Mr. Uiddlesworth’s house was filled 
with company; gaming ami feasting 
formed their chief amusements. Hilli- 
ards, chess, back-gammon, and w'hisl, 
were strong temptations to a young 
man, especially when all the party were 
engaged therein. In short, it appeared 
to Harconrl, as if every one was striv- 
ing to g'et rid of an already ar<|uired 
fortune, instead of endeavouring to secure 
one. Mr. Ri<ldlt*s worth kept rac<*> 
horses, devoting much attention to the 
delights of the turf ; he was a barlieJor, 
and intended to remain so, notwitli- 
standing half the young I.idies of the 
place had encleavoured to cajitii ate him : 
his partner, Mr. Stonchurst, lived with 
him, and, though he kept no hoj-ses fi'r 
the turf himself, entered most cordially 
into the sports thereof. If IfaiTourt 
Wtas astonished at the constant rattle of 
the hiUiard-liulls and back-gammmi- 
hoard on the Saturday, Ikmv was he 
surpri.sed and shocked at the reeom- 
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menccmcnt of the ^ames on the Sunday ! 
As early as ten in the morning, Mr. 
Riddles worth’s friends appeared, and, 
stripped to their shirt-sleeves, be^an a 
match of billiards ; then followed the 
back^annnon and chess, every one call- 
ing ior beer and brandy ad libitum; 
such rattle, noise, and drawing of corks, 
flarcourt had never before witnessed. 
At first, he imagined Mr. Kiddlesworth 
kept low company; but he was soon 
undeceived, by learning that the guests 
were composed of the principal people 
in the settlement, civil and iriilitary. 
The important tiffin^ or luncheon, caused 
a cessation of the sports : at this moment 
a few more friends dropped in ; there 
tvas Bob Lugrin, the store-keeper, a 
celebrated character on the turf, and 
right-hand man of Mr. Riddles worth ; 
he was hailed and welcomed most cor- 
dially. — ‘l)h. Bob, how are you, old 
fellow ? Sit down. Bob ; here is some 
rare Hudson for you.’ — And Bob did 
as he was desired. 

“The conversation soon turned on 
horses, and bets were made and taken 
on Riddles worth’s grey Arab horse, 
against Mr. Manning’s bay, and the 
merits of each animal as to speed, wind, 
and bottom, were scientifically discussed, 
until the beer began to confuse poor 
Bob, who assented to every thing that 
was said, and rolled to a bench, whilst 
the gamblers continued their billiards 
and oack-ffammoii.** 

The mode in ivhich tin; Iieroinc usually 
passed her time in India, is thus loosely 
noticed. — “On arising from her couch 
in the morning, languid and less re- 
freshed than wlien at night she sought 
it, the heated air sent fortli no fragrance, 
no exhilarating sensations. The sun, as 
if by one mighty effort, started from its 
abode, fiery and blazing, increasing 
every moment its scorching influence, so 
that exercise in the morning became not 
only a task, but a dangerous one. From 
her window, however, Eleanor could 
perceive a few constitutionalists, taking 
their morning ride, with pale faces and 
languid eyes, more fit for bed than the 
saddle. 

“ At breakfast Eleanor sat a silent 
spectator; appetite was banished, leav- 
ing nought but languor and inertness ; 
such is the debilitating influence of heat 
over the faculties both of mind and 
body. The colonel and Mrs. Hawes 
ate little, although the table was spread 
with fish, eggs, ham, rice, tea, coffee. 
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and every dainty possible to tempt 
them. 

“The ladies retiring, Eleanor at- 
tempted to read ; but she was often sum- 
moned to appear before visitors, either 
male or female, the first set of which 
were gentlemen who were obliged to 
attend at their offices at eleven, and who 
employed themselves in making a round 
of calls immediately after breakfast: 
these retailed the news of the preceding 
day, offered their services to procure 
any article required by the ladies from 
the town, and then retired. After them, 
abqut twelve, came a fresh class of idlers, 
who, having no offices to go to, lounged 
about till tiffin, when, in fact, the real 
dinner was eaten, and strong beer and 
wine iree\y circulated. Beauclerk was 
one of the idle gluttons, who, having 
tasted tiffin at every house in the settle- 
ment, declared none equal to his own 
set-out of anchovy toast and mutton 
hams. 

“ After this mid-day meal, the languid 
Eleanor once more retired, to seek rest 
upon her couch; when lo! a myriad of 
mosquitoes spring from behind the pil- 
low, and sting and craze her with their 
hum. Many ladles invariably went to 
bed, and thus, with closed curtains, 
secure from the envious gnats, slept 
until fi VC ; when to sec awl be seen on 
the Mount Road is indispensable. On 
returning thence, they once more dress 
for dinner. In short, Eleanor felt as 
if her whole time was taken up with 
dressing and undressing, sitting down 
to meals and getting up again 

“ When no party or "hall engaged 
Eleanor, she sauntered in the garden 
till dark, and then prepared for bed, 
which might be supposed, after the 
fatigues of the day, an agreeable pro- 
spect ; alas ! how contrary is it ! the op- 
pressive heat, the hum of the mosquitoes, 
the alarming flutter of the bats which 
obtain entrance through the open w'in- 
dows, the noise of natives singing, ac- 
companied by their incessant tapping on 
their toms or small drums, the yell of 
parish ilogs, together with the howl of 
the jackal Is, combined to banish slec]) 
from the couch of poor Eleanor. These, 
thought she, are the famed luxuries of 
the East:” 

* This is n(»t a correct Placement of the mode 
of parsing tiic day. Not more than two droaEiing«i 
iiiid three ineaH are mentioned ; and these must 
be very far from employing the whole day. Jn 
fact, a lady's time in the Kast is passed ehietly in 
a state of indolence- — Bnit. 
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narrative op a journey from CAL- 
CUTTA TO BOMBAY, AND ALSO OP 

A JOURNEY TO MADRAS AND THE 

SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF INDIA, by 

Reginald Ueber, 1),D, 

The learning, piety, and virtue, of 
the late bishop of Calcutta, were calcu- 
lated to recommend Christianity in the 
strongest manner to the Hindoos, if they 
had not been steeled against it by deep- 
rooted obstinacy. When the monk Au- 
gustin was sent from Rome to Britain, 
to aim at the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he met with few obstacles in 
his career; for the people in general, 
even before the peace of the country was 
fully restored, had suffered their original 
ferocity to be mitigated by progressive 
civilisation, and were not very unwilling 
to adopt the faith of foreign mission- 
aries, whom they supposed" to he more 
enlightened than the priests of Odin. 
But the Hindoos, being less rational, 
are much more prejudiced, and much 
less tractable, than our Gothic ancestors. 
Yet some progress has already been 
made in the tasK of conversion by ^ur 
missionaries, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in British India has stimu- 
lated, and more fully organised, the 
efforts of these zealous Christians. The 
exertions of bishop Hcber in superin- 
tending this holy work, and his attention 
to all the duties of his function, reflect 
great honor on his memory. 

In visiting his extensive diocese, the 
bishop had many opportunities of seeing 
remarkable towns, witnessing romantic 
and picturesque scenes, and observing 
str.inge manners and curious customs. 
Mis account of.lyepour has some features 
of novelty. — “This city, being all the 
work of one sovereign, *Jye Singh, is on 
a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right angles by three 
others, with a square in the centre of 
the town, which serves as a market- 
place. The houses are generally two 
stories high, but some three and four, 
with ornamented windows and balconies, 
and many of them finely carved. They 
are interspersed with some handsome 
temples in the same style with those of 
Benares, and in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very noble 
tower or miiiaret nearly 200 feet high. 
The town is tolerably clean, but a great 
part of the houses are in a state of decay. 
8till, however, it Iras a population of 
60,000 souls. The palace, witli its gar- 
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den, occupies about one-sixth part of the 
city. It presents, to the streets, an ex- 
tremely nigh front of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to 
something like a pediment, and flanked 
by two towers of equal height topped 
with open cupolas. Within arc two 
spacious courts and many smaller ones, 
surrounded by cloisters of stone pillars, 
except in the verandas leading to the 
principal rooms, which are of marble. 
IMie gardens arc extensive, and, in their 
way, beautiful ; full of fountains, cy- 
presses,.palm-trees, and flowering shrubs, 
with a succession of terraces ana alcoves, 
noi)p of them, singly taken, in good 
taste, but all together extremely ricli and 
striking. Two very large and hand- 
some tanks terminate the grounds to«- 
ward tlie north. The garden is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, hav- 
ing a terrace at the top, like that of 
Chester, and beneath it a common pas- 
sage for tlie ladies of the zenana to walk 
in. 

“ I was introduced to some of the 
ministers of state during my progress 
through the palace. Most of them were 
tall good-looking men, in very handsome 
and becoming dresses. The whole 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably better 
than that of Lucknow, and every thing 
much exceeded my expectation, "except 
the military show, which was absolutely 
nothing. There were two or three 
police-men at the gate of the city, and 
four or five lounging fellows ivith shields 
slung over their shoulders, and lances 
lying near them, in different parts of 
the oiit-buildings. 1 was surprised at 
so poor a muster among the warlike and 
turbulent Raj pouts, but recollected, that, 
in a country where all the citizens and 
cultivators are soldiers, on ordinary 
occasions every soldier will be a culti- 
vator or citizen. The resident's siiwarrs 
and my own five men, together with a 
little guard of seven orderly sepoys, 
who, as usual on state occasions, fol- 
lowed me, and as many of my servants 
as chose to witness the sight, were per- 
mitted to attend us through all the gar- 
dens and most of the lower apartments 
of the palace, till, on ascending to an 
upper story, those who had swords or 
other arms were requested cither to stay 
below or to surrender their weapons# 
The ascents throughout the palace arc 
nut by stairs, but by inclined planes of 
a very easy slope, and certainly less fa- 
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tiguing than the European style. The “ the talking bird’* and the “ singing 
passages are all naiTote and mean, and tree,*' cost Uie ])rincess in the Arabian 
the ofiject in the whole building seems tale so many labours to obtain. For 
more to surprise by the number, the in- our break last colonel llaper had sent the 
trieacy, and detail of the rooms and usual requisites ; but tlie AlahaJlaneti^ 
courts, than by any apartments of large (or great princess) sent us some speci- 
size and magnificent proportions. A mens of llindoo cookery, abundant in 
great part of the windows are glazed ghee, spice, and sugar, but without the 
with small panes of stained or plain garlic, which forms so essential a part of 
^jass in latticed frames of white marble. Mussulman luxury. 1 tasted one mess, 
The stained glass was said to be from which M as of rice, raisins, and some 
Venice. These upper rooms, which are green siveet-meat, strongly scented with 
in fact a part of tlie zenana, have their rose-water and seasoned with cinnamon, 
Iloors^hiedy covered udth stuffed white and thought it very good. The others 
cotton quilts, over which, in certain w'ere, apparently, kid or mutton minced 
places, sitringees are placed, and, ip the small with rice, and covered with a very 
more costly rooms, small Persian car- rich brown sauce, ‘ a thing to dream of, 
pets. There arc very strong wooden not to tell,’ and which, if eaten at night, 
doors in different parts of the building, one should scarcely fail to dream of. 
whose hinges and loc;ks arc as rude us “ After breakfast, and till the hour 
those of a prison ; but the suites of of durbar arrived, we visited more of 
apartments tliemselves are only divided the buildings, lii passing along the 
by large striped curtains hung over the garden wall, I ought to liave observed 
arched door-ways. The ceilings arc before, we were shown five or six ele- 
generally low, and the rooms dark and pharits in training for a fight. Each was 
close ; both the walls and the ceilings separately kept in a small paved court, 
are, however, splendidly carved and M'ith a Utile litter, but very dirty. They 
{tainted, and some of the former arc en- M’ereall vvliat is called mvst^ that is, feu 
tircly composed of small looking-glasses on stimulating substances, to make them 
in fantastic frames of chunani mixed furious, and all showed in their eyes, 
with talc, which have the appearance of their gaping mouths, and the constant 
silver till cbtsely examined. The siih- motion of their trunks, signs of fever 
jects of the paintings are almost entirely and restlessness. 'l'heirmi>i»outs seemed 
iiiythological, and their style of colour- to approach them w ith great caution, 
ing, their attitudes, and the general and on iiearing a step they turned round 
gloomy silence and intricac'y of the as far as their chains would allow, and 
places reminded me fiXM|iu‘ntly of Bel- lashed fiercely with their trunks. I was 
zoni s inodelof the Egyjilian tomb. moved and disgusted at the sight of so 

“ x\tter a long suite of these strange noble creatures thus maddened and dis- 
rouins, MV were ^ taken into a very eased by tbe absurd cruelty of man, in 
striking and beautiful apartment, where order that they might for ids diversion 
breakfast M'as prepared for us. JtM'asa inflict fresh pain uiid injuries on each 
small pavilion M'itli arches ou eacli side, other. Two of them wifre very large, 
opening intotuo small cloistered e<nirts, and all sleek and corpulent, 
one filled by a beautiful cold bath about “ Tbe oilier apartmi nts Ihruiigb which 
thirty feet square, the other by a little wc were conducted nearly resembled 
fioiver-gardeii divided, />«r^crrc-wise, those ive had seen liefore breakfast. We 
with narrow M’inding patiis of udiite had, however, a noble panoramic view 
marble, with jet d\‘au in every wind- of the town from the top of the palace.f 
mgs to tlie number (I should think) of Indeed 1 have soi n few places of Mdiich 
fifteen or twenty, whicli remained play- a liner panorama might he made. Thence 
iiig all the Mliile we were at breakfast, ue returned to a lower court, in the cen- 
Nothing could be prettier or more re- tre of which, raised by a few steps, is a 
treshing than the sight and sound of noble open pavilion, w'ith marble pillars 
these lountdins, though I did not think rielily carved, rather inferior in size, but 
the effect improved when all at once in oilier respects fully equal to the hall 
several of the principal ones began to of audienee in tlie castle of Dellii. The 
throw up Water tinged with some yellow interior contains an oblong vaulted hall, 
dye. Jt was evidently much admired by surrounded by a veiy spacious verandah, 
the natives, and reniinded me of “the and its pavetiieiU covered with sitringees 
golden water, * which, together with and carpets, where wc found all the 
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luiiiiHters seated in a semi-circle. Among 
these we saw the Guoroo, or spiritual ad- 
viser of the ranee, a man extremely 
blamed for all the outrageous and absurd 
conduct which she has pursued, and a 
very remarkable person, at whom co- 
lonel Kaper looked with some surprise. 
He was apparently a Mussulman, a very 
tall hard-featured man, with a dark and 
gloomy expression of face, wdiich made 
me think of Captain Rolando in (iil 
lilas. He was armed with a sword, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes were handsome but 
plain, and his whole jfigure and equip- 
ment made me set him down as a I’atan 
mercenary leader, for whom these trou- 
blesome times had obtained employment. 
The moucfilar, or prime minister, is a 
shortish man, but very stoutly buib, 
with what I thought a good countenance 
and frank rough manners.” 

The pulaceof Unieer is well described 
by the admiring prelate. — “ We passed 
along a billy and rugged road, till we 
reached a town which almost entirely 
consisted of temples, and had few inha- 
bitiiiith but grim and ghastly Vogts, wi'^h 
their hair in elf-kiiots and their faces 
coven'd with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghouls, amid the 
toriihs and ruined liouses. A narrow 
winding street led us through , these' 
ubiides of superstition, under a dark 
shade of pee pul-trees, till we found 
ourselves on a sleep ascent paved with 
granite and loading to tlie p<ilace. We 
wound along the face of the hill, alighted 
ill a large moss-gcown ({uadrangle sur- 
rounded hy what seemed to be barracks 
and stables, and followed our guides up 
abroad and long flight of steps, through 
a richly-ornamented gateway, into the 
interior courts of the building, which 
contain one very noble ball of audience, 
a pretty little “garden with fountains, 
and a long succession of passage.s, clois- 
ters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
apartments, many of them extremely 
beautiful, and enjoying from their win- 
dows, balconies, and terraces, one of 
the most striking prospects which can 
be conceived. J'he carving in stone and 
marble, and the inlaid flowers and or- 
naments ill some of tiiese apartments, are 
equal to those at Delhi and Agra, and 
only shirpassed hy the beauties of the 
Tuge-inahal. My companions, none of 
whom had visited Umecr before, all ile- 
clun^d that, as a whole, it w’as superior 
to the castle of Delhi. For myself, I 


have seen many royal palaces containing 
larger and more stately rooms; — many, 
the architecture of which is in purer 
taste, and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground (though in 
this, if the fortress on the hill be in- 
cluded, Umeer will rank, 1 think, above 
Windsor); but for varied and pictu- 
resque effect, for richness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the 
number and romantic singularity of the 
apartments, and the strangeness of find- 
ing such a building in such a place and 
country, i am able to compare noUiing 
with Umeer; and this, too, was the 
work of Jye Singh ! The ornaments 
are in the same style, though in a better 
taste, than those of his palace at Jyepour, 
and the size and number of tiie upart- 
ments arc also similar. The building is 
in good rcp:iir, but has a solitary and 
deserted aspect; and us our guide, with 
his bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
clenched door after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, ami through a 
long succession of little silent courts, 
and dim vaulted chambers, seen only 
through coloured glass, and made more 
gorgeously gloomy by their carving, 
gilding, and mirrors, the idea of an 
enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe, to 
us all ; and I could not Indp thinking 
what magnificent tisc Ariosto or Sir 
Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. 

“ Uur conductor having asked us if 
we wished to see the temple, 1 answered, 
of course, ‘ any thing more that was to 
be seen and he turned short and led 
us some little distance up the citadel, 
then througli a dark low arch into a 
small court, where, to my fiurprise, the 
first object which met my eyes w^as a 
pool of blood on the pavement, by which 
a naked man stood with a bloody sword 
in his hand. The scenes through which 
we had passed were so romantic, that 
my fancy had almost been wound up to 
expect an adventure, and I ftdt, I con- 
fess, for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Hindoostanee 
wldp 1 had with me, the butt end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The ^uide, 
however, at the same instant, cautioned 
me against treading in the blood, and 
told me that a goat was sacrificed there 
every morning. In fa4't,a second glance 
shuwerl me the headless body of Che poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small 
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shrine. TIic Brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling lits bell ; bat it was plain 
to see, from tlie cuibarrasstnent ot our 
guide, that wc had intruded at an un- 
lucky moment, and we therefore merely 
cast our eyes round the court without 
going nearer to the altar and its myste- 
ries. The guide told us in our way 
back that the tradition was that, in an- 
cient times, a man u'as sacrificed hero 
every day ; that the custom had been 
laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful 
dream, in which the destroying power 
appeared to him, and asked Kirn why 
her image was suffered to he dry ? The 
rajah, afraid to disobey, and reluctant 
to fulfil the requisition to its ancient 
extent of horror, took counsel, and sub- 
stituted a goat for the human victim, 
with which tlie 

Dark of the azure flood, 

Wh<»s«c rohes are wet with infant tears, 

Bcull-chiiplot wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 

was graciously pleased to be contented.” 

The tribes of Central India were 
scarcely known to Europeans when Sir 
John Malcolm favored us with sketches 
of their country and character. The 
bishop says,' “ 1 was prepared to expect 
a much greater simplicity and homeliness 
of manner in the Kaj pouts and tribes of 
Central India, than in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyepour, 1 w'as 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polisii which had been apparent at Luck- 
now and Delhi, The Hindoos seem 
every where, when left to themselves 
and under their own sovereigns, a people 
of simple tastes and tempers, inclined to 
frugality, and indifferent to show and 
form. The subjects of even the great- 
est Mahratta prince sit down without 
scruple in his presence ; and no trace is 
to be found in their conversation of 
those adulatory terms which the Mus- 
sulmans introduced into the northern 
and eastern provinces. Europeans, too, 
are very little known here ; and 1 heard 
the children continually calling oat to 
us as we passed through the villages, 
*Peringee!* It was whimsical, how- 
ever, and in apparent contrast with this 
plainness of speech, that the term Ma- 
harajah, or sovereign, is applied by 
them to almost every superior.” 

With all tlieir plainness of manners, 
the nuptial processions of the Hindoos 
arc often splendid, — “ At Hirsowlee we 
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were amused by the siglit of a proces- 
sion, on account of the betrothal of the 
son of a neighbouring rajah. The little 
boy passed on an elephatit, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, and 
standards before him, as well as a very 
handsome palanquin, in which two bro- 
thers, still younger than himself, were 
conveyed. In his passage through the 
streets of the town, fi re-works were let 
off* at intervals, and -all the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the 
fort, were covered with spectators.-— 
The towns-pcople were very civil in 
securing us a good place, and seemed 
pleased with the interest which I felt in 
the show, and with rny wishing tlie little 
bridegroom ‘good luck.* They told 
me that he was to be taken for that 
evening, to the house of his new father- 
in-law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years with 
their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be ce- 
lebrated.” 

The Raj pout bards arc famous through- 
out Central India. — “ 1 desired a Bfiat 
or hard to give a specimen of his art; 
on which he repeated some lines of pure 
Hindoo, in praise of the vast conquests 
of the British. He only repeated a few 
lines, and seemed unwilling to go on; 
on which one of the bystanders, a Dak 
peon, reproached hiir/for l»is idleness, 
and rattled off twenty lines of the 
same language in high style, and with 
much animation, as a sort of challenge 
to an Ammba^an contest. He spoke so 
rapidly, that I caught even less of his 
meaning than of the bard's before ; but 
the measure struck me as very nearly 
approaching to the hexameter. I'he 
bard rejoined with considerable vehe- 
mence; and I perceived that, like the 
correspondent contests of the shepherds 
in Theocritus and Virgil, the present 
trial of skill would soon degenerate 
into a scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (acc<irding to the 
good old custom of Daphuis and other 
similar arbiters) giving each a small 
gratuity. The Bhats are a sacred order 
all through Rajpoutana. Their race 
was especially created by Mahadeo, for 
the purpose of guarding his sacred bull ; 
but they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
a pet lion also ; and, as the favourite 
animals were kept in the same apartment, 
the bull was eaten almost every day, in 
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spite of all the noise which the Bhats 
could make, l^reatly to the j^rief of 
Siva, and to the increase of his trouble, 
since he had to create a new bull in the 
room of every one which fell a victim to 
the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a 
new race of men, the Charuns, of equal 
piety and tuneful powers, but more cou- 
rageous tlian the Bhats, and made them 
the wardens of his menagerie. The 
Bhats, however, still retained their 
functions of singing the praises of gods 
and heroes, and, as the hereditary guar- 
dians of history and pedigree, arc held 
in higher estimation than even the brah- 
mins themselves among the haughty 
and fierce nobles. In the wild districts 
to the south-west, the more warlike Cha- 
ruiis, however, take their place in po- 
pular reverence. A few years hack, it 
was usual for merchants or travellers 
going through Malwah and Guzerat, to 
hire a Cliarun to protect them ; and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf- 
ficient. If robbers appeared, he stepped 
forwards, waving his long white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, infai iy 
and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the 
holy minstrel of Siva. If this failed, 
he stabbed himself with his dagger, 
generally in the left arm, declaring that 
his blood was on their heads ; and, if all 
failed, he was bound in honour to stab 
himself to tlie heart — a catastroplic of 
which there was little danger, since the 
violent death of such a person was 
bnough to devote the whole laud to bar- 
renness, and all who occasioned it to an 
everlasting abode in Padalon. The 
Bhats protect nobody; but to kill or 
beat one of them w^ould be regarded as 
very disgraceful and ill-omened ; and 
presuming on this immunity, and on 
the importance attached to that sort of 
renowm which it confers, they are said 
often to extort money from their wealthy 
neighbours by promises of spreading 
their great name, and throats of making 
them infamous and blasting their pro- 
spects. A wealthy merchant in Indore, 
some years since, had a quarrel with 
one of these men, who made a clay 
image, wliich he called after the mer- 
chant's name, and daily in the bazaar 
and in the difterent temples addressed 
it with bitter and reproachful language, 
intermixed with the? most frightful curses 
which an angry poet could invent* — 
There was no redress; and the mer- 
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chant, though a man of great power and 
infUience at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence ; this he refused to do, 
and the matter went on for several 
months, till a number of the merchant's 
friends subscribed a considerable sum, 
which, with much submission and joined 
hands, they entreated the Bhat to ac- 
cept, ‘Alas!* was his answer, ‘why 
was not this done before ? Had I been 
conciliated in time, your friend miglit 
yet have prospered. But now, though I 
shall be silent henceforth, 1 have already 
said too much against him ; and when 
did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisted in, fall to the ground unac- 
complished ?' The merchant, as it hap- 
pened, was really overtaken by some 
severe calamities ; and the popular faith 
in the powers of the minstrel character 
is now more than ever confirmed." 


A VISIT TO TUB SEVBN CHURCHES OF 

ASIA, (fi/ the Rev, Mr. Arundell. 

In the time of the apostles, churches 
were founded at Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Ephesus, and four other cities of Asia 
Minor, and they became, if not the 
cradles, the nurseries of Christianity. 
The first is now a flourishing emporium, 
and the second is still a populous place^; 
Thyatira and Philadelphia arc also con- 
siderable towns; but the others are little 
better than wretched villages or heaps 
of ruins. The present state of Ephesus 
is indeed deplorable. — “ When I was 
there (says Mr. Arundell) in 1824, the 
desolation was complete : a Turk whoso 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and 
a single Greek, composed th(^ entire po- 
pulation, some Turcomans excepted, 
whose black tents were pitched among 
the ruins. The Greek revolution, and 
the predatory excursions of the Samiotes, 
in a great measure accounted for this de- 
sertion. There is still, however, a vil- 
lage near, having four hundred Greek 
houses. 

Pergamos also excited both his cu- 
riosity and his regret. — “On entering 
the town, 1 was struck by some enor- 
mously high masses of walls on the left, 
strongly contrasted with the diminutive 
houses Deneatli and around them : they 
are the remains of the church of St. 
John. I accompanied a Greek priest to 
his church, the only church at present 
in Pergamos; it lies on the ascent of 
the castle-hill, and is a poor shed covered 
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with earth. Though the sun was blazing 
in full splendour on all the scene \vith- 
outf this poor church was so dark within, 
that even with the aid of a gliinnicring 
lamp I could not distinctly see the 
figures on the screen. On one sidii of it 
another priest kept a little school, i 
gave him a Testament. Tlie contrast 
between the magnificent remains of the 
church of St. Jt>lm whicli lay beneath, 
and this its poor representative, is as 
striking as between the pt>vcrty of the 
state of religitin among the modern 
Greeks, and tlie rich abundance of Go- 
spel light which once shone v/ithin the 
walls of the church of St. Jolin. 

For a small hac^hisli (lie says) I 
was permitted to go into the hath, in 
which stands the celebrated Vase. I hatl 
despaire<l of seeing it, as the bath was 
occupied by females during the morning*, 
and subsequently by men : the evening, 
1 was told, was the only tiuie in whicli 
it could be shown. Hut a little money 
will sometimes open the doors of any 
bath ; and I was acUially admitted while 
a number of femaloft were reclining on 
tlie marble benches around the vase. — 
Most cxaggeratetl accounts were given 
by the keeper of the hath of the sums 
offered by Englishmen for this vase ; one 
was said to have n|h‘rcd fiirty thousand 
piastres, and another engaged to fill it 
with sequins.*’ 

Philadelphia is at least entitled to a 
transient notice. — “ We entered the town 
through chasms in the old wall, whicli, 
being built of small stones, did not 
appear to he much older than the last 
days of the lower empire; the passage 
through the streets was filthy in the ex- 
treme, though tlie view of the place as 
we approached it was cjxceedingly beau- 
tiful. We waliced to the lull on which 
formerly stood the Acropolis ; the houses 
in general were mean, and we saw 
nothing on the hill hut some walls not 
very ancient. From this spot the view 
was magnificent in the extreme; highly 
cultivated gardens and vineyards lay at 
the back and sides of the town, and 
before it one of the most extensive and 
rich plains in Asia. We returned through 
a different part of the town, and, though 
objects of much curiosity, wore treated 
with civility, confirming (Chandler’s 
observation, that the Philadelphians are 
a ‘ civil people.’ It was very pleasing 
to see a number of turtle-doves on the 
roofs of the houses; they wore well as- 
sociated with the name of Philadelphia 


(brotherly or sisterly love). The storks 
retain possession still of the walls of the 
city, as well as the roofs of marty of the 
houses.” 

Although Mr. Arundell is a. well- 
wisher to the Greeks, he seems to con- 
sider the Asiatic Turks as pndVr.ible to 
the former people, both for honesty and 
friendliness: but, even if the (jrreelis 
were much worse in those respects than 
they really are, there would he no ex- 
cuse for the brutal barbarity with which 
they are treated by the ruling power.— 
An instance of this cruelty, and als(» of 
the zeal with which the Greeks adiicre 
to their religion, recently occurred at 
Denizli. A man w^as accuse<l of adul- 
tery with a Turkish wouiaTt, and, re- 
fusing to purchase pardon by becomiug 
a Aloslem, received (says our author) 
“ttvo thousand strokes of the bastinado, 
and, after lingering for three days in a 
horrible state of sufl’eriug, died.” 

As the zoology of this part of Asia is 
little known, we will extrart some par- 
ticulars connected with that subji'ct. — 
“ The neighbourhood of Scflikeuy 
abounds with jackals; wild hours are 
also numerous; and about tW(» years 
since a hymna was killetl between that 
village and Boujab. Lions lta\e, I be- 
lieve, never been heard of near Sedi- 
keuy ; but one was seen a few years ago 
on the road to NymphuTim. A ear Kptu'- 
sus, wolves are frequently met with. — 
The lynx has at times been seen in tlie 
mountains of Sedikeuy; and a wild 
beast represented by the prasantsas hiirh 
as a mule, lately cornmitted dreadful 
ravages among the fipeks and dogs of 
the shepherds. Its abode was at the 
summit of a very lofty rock, soutli-east. 
of the village. On the opposite moun- 
tain of Tartalee, two species of hears, 
one reddisli-bruvvn, and the other black, 
are not unfrequently seen. W'liim thi* 
above-mentioned beast renewed its ra- 
vages, it was found to be a leopard. Jt 
came down on the fiock of an old shep- 
herd, who, having no arms, depemh^d 
for his safety on a family of dogs. The 
mother commenced the attack,* but tlie 
leopard placed her quietly between his 
forelegs ; a young dog was served in 
the same way; but a second fixed his 
teeth on the eye and lip of the beast, 
and kept so determined a hold, that the 
others were liberated, and after a tierce 
contest succeeded in killing their adver- 
sarv,” 
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A JOURNAL OF A MISSION TO NEW- companieil a deputation of Indians to a 
. BRUNSWICK, NOVA-SCOTIA, ANi> convciition in the state of Maine, for the 
UPPER-CANADA, by John fVcst^ A.M. purpose of asserting* their right of pro- 
perty in the land wlierc tlrey were 
Mr. West is a good Ohristian and a locuted. At the house of uccornmodation 
xealous ^ missionary. Visiting New- tliey were put into a back-room for the 
Brunswick with the best intentions, he nignt, with a small candle, where the 
proceeded from the town of St. John to boots of a considerable number of pi*r- 
thc Vale of Sussex, where an establish- sons, who had arrived for the meeting, 
ment was formed by the Nevv-Rngland were left. The next day the chief coin- 
Corapany, soon after tlie settling of the plained to the* assembly, bow badly 
province, called “ The Academy for in- Indians were accommodated ; an<l being 
structing and civilising tlie Indians.'* desired to state what he bad to complain 
This was placed under the management of, said, ‘ Boots too much, and light too 
of a board, consisting of the leading little.* 

provincial authorities; but its efforts “The Indians (Mr. West adds), not 
proved of little use, the Indians return- being encouraged to inter-mai ry or mix 
mg to their migratory habits, and ag.dn with white people on terms of equality, 
falling under tlie influence of the Ro- have receded as a distinct people, or 
man-catholic priests. One part of the have been driven before those who have 
plan was to apprentice the children of carried commerce, with civilisation, far 
the Indians at an earlv age to difTercnt into the wilderness and lands of their 
settlers. — “It is not liy such means,** forefatliers ; and it cannot he otherwise 
says Mr. West, “ or by any similar than affecting to an honest and feeding 
forced pnicess that has been acted upon, mind, to recldlect the way in which Rii- 
or any means that compel them to be ropeans first obtaineel a footing in their 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,* country, and the possession of their pa- 
in a menial capacity, that a just expect- trimonV.** 

ation can he raised of any conversion in Proceedinglo tlic province of Nova- 
their slate. Their naturally high and Scotia, Mr. West found the descendants 
independent spirit must be consulted in of the original natives in an uricomfoit- 
the attempt to do them good; and this able state, not iiuh ed oppressed by the 
is best <lone by encouraging them, on colonists, but certainly not well treatt‘d. 
all favourable occasions, to become They wander about the c<un»try (he 
settlers on their own lands, or lands says) in detached parties. In extreme 
which in common justice should he wreteheduess, aud are fast diminishing 
assigned to tlieni, as tl»e original pro- in nurnher. lli* not only advises that 
prietors of the soil. An Indian sees they sliouhl be enconrag<-d in agriciil- 
acutelv ail the relative .stations in siiciety, tural pursuits, but that ndigious and 
and t(‘els keenly the contempt witli scholastic iristi uction should he systerii- 
which he is often treated by while peo- atically affonled to them; and such ad- 
{ile, on account of the colour of his vice is too judicious to he neglected or 
skin. A short time ago, Saccho Beeson, disreganleil by just and upright pruviii- 
» chief of the Passainaquoddy tribe, ac- cial governors. ' 


STANZAS, 

wriUen immediutely after hcarinsf a most impressinc Sermon dcltnrvd by tbf^ 
Rev. Mr. Ireland^ at Foxenrik^ in Essex^ in. t tic Summer of ^ tbr 

following text: “ *J'he rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the inaki'i of 
theiij aU." — P rovktmis. 

Tiik poor man look'd with envious eye 
Upon the rich man’s store; 

H is bosom harhonr*d envy’s sij?h ; — 

He wish’d his pittaiiee more. 

But he had health, and soundly slept. 

Though hani his couch might he ; 

For fancied woes he iii‘ver wept; 

And cliihlren press'd his knee. 



.i Scene tn an African Desert. 

i'lir rich man, a romimm cyo 

Mi^ht envy Innw lus state, 

MoiirnM his lost health with many a siprti, 

An<l mm-mnrM still at fate. 

, He fancied irriefs in pleasure’s arms, 

Where grief shoiilri never be; 

He long’d for children, and their charms ; 

But childless still was he. 

Though clad in splendor, though his fare 
Was sumptuous ev’ry dav, 

Thougli downy beds ’twas Ids to share, 

Sleep would’not with him stay; 

\nd in his heart, though prid(‘ wtnild not 
The bitter truth unfold. 

He often thought the poor man’s lot 
Better than all his gold. 

lh»or man ! for wealth then ask no more ; 

It has" not pou’r to save; 

And, oh ? rememher, rich and poor 

Shall meet within the grave! ♦ 


A SCENIC IN AN AFRICAN MEhLIlT, 

poeticallf/ dexcriM by Mr. Priny te. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

^V'^ilh the silent, bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the present, 1 turn to the past; 

And the eye is sutfused with regretful tears, 

Kroni the fond recollections of former years ; 

And the shadows of tilings that have long since lied 
Klit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead ; - 
Bright visions of glory that vanish’d too soon, 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon. 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft. 

Companions of early days lost or left, 

And my native land, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric fiame ! 

The home of my childhood, the haunt of rny prime,— 
All the passions and scenes of that raptun>us time, 
VVhen the feelings were young, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view I 
All — all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone ! 

And I — a lone exile roniember’d of none — 

My high aims abandon’d, and good nets undone. 

Quite weary of all that is under the sun, — 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 

Afjii ill the di'sert 1 love to ride. 

With the silent bush-hoy alone by my side ; 

< )’er llie brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of tlie springhfdt’s fawn sounds plaintivcdy; 
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The PaiuH of Genius* 

Wlu»ro the zebra wantonly tosses Jiis mane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the rum . 
And the stately koodoo exultin^ly bounds. 
Undisturb'd by the bay of tlie hunter’s hoiiud.s; 
And the timorous qua^Iia’s wild whistling- neig^h 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

For she hies away to the home of her rest. 

Where she and her mate liave scooped their iiesl, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 

In the pathless. depths of the parch’d Karroo. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my si«ie t 
Away — away in the wilderness v^t, * 

Where the white man’s foot hath never pass'd. 
And the quiver’d Ooranna, or Itechiian, 

Hath rarely cross'd with his roving eJan ; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Wliidi man hath abandon’d, from famine and fe<4i : 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub, takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that ])icrce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon for food and drink 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink ^ 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osier’d sides ; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain, 

I s found, to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky. 

And the blank horizon round and round,* 

Without a living sight or sound. 

Tell to the heart in its pensive mood, 

That tliis — is Nature’s solitude. 

And here, — while the niyht-winds round me Mgn, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As I sit apart by the cavem’d stone. 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave, alone. 

And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
'Fhat spread the heavens and lieaved the land, 

A ‘ still small voice’ conies through the ivild, 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying, — ‘ Man is distant^ but Gud is nGurV 


THE PAINS OF OENIUS, 

by Mr* Robert Monts*omery . 

Envy nt>t the poet’s name, 

Darken not his dawn of fame ; 

’'I’is the guerdon of a mind 
J3uvc the thralls of earthly kitul ; 
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The Heliotrope, and the Lay of the Mourner, 

’Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the storms of genius roll ; 

It often lights him to nis doom, 

A halo round an early tomb \ 

The whirling brain and heated brow. 

Ideas that torture while they grow ; 

The soaring fancy over-fraught. 

The burning agonies of thought ; 

The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread ; 

Or freezing smile of Apathy, 

Or scowd of green-eyea Jealousy ; 

Or haggard Want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold uncover'd grave ; 

Oh ! these must win a poet’s name ; 

Then, darken not his dawn of fame. 


TUB HELIOTROPE, 

by Mr. Gent. 

There is a flower whose modest eye 
Is turn’d with looks of light and love. 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh. 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

Let clouds obscure, or darkness veil, 

Her fond idolatry is fled ; 

Her sighs no more their sweets exhale ; 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Can’st thou not trace a moral here, 

False flatt’rer of the prosp’rous hour ? 
Let hut an adverse cloud appear. 

And thou art faithless as the flower ! 


THE LAY OF THE MOURNER, 

by Mrs. €, B. Wilson. 

ft is not ’mid the busy throngs 
W^hcii all around from care are free. 

That tender thoughts come stealing 
Mingled with fond regret for thee ! 

It is not in life’s giddy round, — 

The crowded scciic, — “the hum of men,” 
My heart is conscious of the wound. 
That ne’er on earth shall heal again ! 


[April, 


Rhyme is uut essential to poetry ; but, wheu it is used, it ouglit to be better than this. 
•Edit. 






The Gay Wife and her Gallant, 

No! — it is wlien tlio busy day 
Is o*er, and night, in sable pall, 

('Chasing each worldly thoagbtaway) 

Veils lowly cot and lordly liall; 

When sleep sits close, on happier eyes. 

On lids from sorrotv’s tear-drops-free ; 

That phantoms of the past arise. 

And memory's vision tarns to thee ! 

Yes ! oft thy smile’s remember’d light 
Illumes the darkness of my soul. 

In the calm hours of stilly night,** 

When fancy reigns without control ! 

Oft do the morning stars surprise 
(Those ling’ring gems pale daylight knows, ^ 
My vigils, — ere these wakeful eyes 
Have tasted slumber’s brief repose ! 

They bear me on from place to place. 

From rustic scene to lighted hall ; 

And, if joy’s sunshine cross my face, 

Deem tliat 1 have forgotten all ; 

But wrong they deem ! — unquaff’d by nu% 
Lethe’s oblivious wwe mayiiow; 

I would not lose one thought of thee, 

For all that pleasure can bestow ! 

Thy rnem’ry ! — ’tis the light that flings 
Radiance, where darkness else had been ; 

Tlu! link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene ; 

It is the one inspiring thought. 

From all earth’s grosser passions free ; 

The whisper’d hope, with rapture fraught. 
That where thou art — I yet may be! 


'J’hey who u ould bid my fancy range, 
From dwelling on thy inem’ry here. 

What do tliey offer in exchange, 

Thatl could’ cherish half so dear? 

My guide on earth, — ^my hope in lleav’n. 
The pilot of life’s darken’d hour ; 

Oh ! say — what bliss has pleasure giv’n, 
To equal sorrow’s hallowing powcV ? 


THE CAV WIPE, AND HER GALLANT ; 

from a new Satire^ called the Man of Ton. 

To her, a kind of loveliness belongs, 

Wliich painters cannot give, or poets* songs ; 

Not quite commanding beauty, but below 
The scale that critics nx, and artists know ; 
Something not soon forgotten, and whicli leaver 
That image, on the heart the eye receives, 

Of strange mysterious pow’r, — a form and face 
Wlierc careless negligence seems studied grace ; 
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An eye of liquid blue, whose wandyui^»- beams 
Haunt all our thoughts, aiul rule us in our dreatus; 
A tmmeless witchery, that wins and blinds 
The wise, us hrmly as the weakest minds ; 

Not arni*d with talents rare, and not a wit, 

Made when dame Nature was in playful fit : 

Her — prudence would not ivin, nor wise men have. 
Nor he that boasts he would not be u slave. 

Ye witless, fear her seeming want of art; 
lie doubly watchful, wise ones, of your heart ; 

Her pow’rs are every where; your eye and ear 
Are traitors to your peace, ana cost you dear. 

Ill chance it is when charms like these are sold, 
in fiishion*s mart, fur all-cominaiiding gold ; 

When pair'd, not match'd, to an unequal mate, 

She Inis, the Avorld declares, the happiest state, 
Kich, young, and handsome — what is more in life r 
And free to flirt — neglected — ^and a wife! 

Ju.st such Avas fair Selina: hcr's the taste 
To name a toque, add indies to a waist. 

Reduce a bonnet, or exalt a curl. 

Make feathers flow'rs, change amethyst to pearl. 
Winds chang’d less often than her will, and she, 

To rule with tyranny, had still kept free : 

She laugh’d at love, for her unwounded heart 
Ojiild jest at scars that never felt a smart." 

She held at Ahiuick's an inferior court, 

Laugh’d at the queens, and of their laws made s|M»n 
Full many an angry duchess frown’d in vain 
On men, fine men, slie number’d in her train : 
Though all confess’d she held a sovereign sway, 
None knew what charm specific w'on the day." 

And could this Cynosure so wholly fill 
The world with envy thus, and Jack be still ? 

“ Win her, and something’s done; but how can 1 
Through this gay garden chase this hutterfiy? 

I'll give a fete,” .lack cries, “ nor heeil the cost : 
And lair Selina rules it — or I'm lost.” 

1 'aught by bis open front, his air of truth, 

Selina more than once liad mark'd the youth; 

Heard of his losses — ^lionor in his play ; 

And lik'd the thoughtless Tiinon of the day ; 

Heard him run down, and, in her giddy way, 
Vow'd to assist him, and her taste display. 

Thus chance supplied what not e'en gold could buy. 
And .lack's flag wav’d on fashion's topmast high. 


A NEW BIOORAPUICAn AND CllARAC*- 
TBRISTIC SKETCH OF IIUUNS, THE 
POET. 

The fame of the northern bard may 
be said mtlier to have increased than 
declined since his death, and his coun- 
.trymeii are particularly eager to pay 
respect to his iiiemory. Mr. Lockhart, 
son-iij-law to the author of Waverley, 
has diligently endeavoured to extend 


our information respecting tlie poet 
whom he admires; and, if w«; do not 
learn from him all that we could wislj, 
we at least know more than we did before. 

Robert Rums was born on the 25ib of 
January, 17511, in a clay-built cottage, 
about two miles to the south of thetmvn 
of Ayr, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Kirk of Alloway, and the “ Aiilil 
Brig o' l>oon.” About a week aff<*!« 
wanks, part of the frail dwidling, whisk 
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his fiLthrr had constructed with Ids own 
hands, f;;'avc way ut midnight; and the 
infant poet and Ids mother were carried, 
through the storm, to the sludtt^r of a 
neighbouring hovel. During his boy- 
liood he displayed no precocious indica- 
tions of poetic genius; on the contrary, 
his brother Gi Inert was, at School, his 
superior in intelligence and talent. Both 
brothers spent their early youth in rural 
toils ; and, at the age of fifteen, love for 
a liunnle with whom lie was en- 
gaged in the labours of harvest, was the 
first inspiration of Koliert Burns. — 

Among her other love-inspiring qua- 
lities,’* he tells us, “ she snug sweetly ; 
and it was lier frivoiirite reel, to which [ 
altiunpted giving an embodied vehicle 
in rh 3 ^me. 1 was not so presumptuous 
as to imagine that 1 could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who 
hail Greek and Latin ; but my girl sung 
a song, wldcli was said to be comppsed 
by a small country laird’s son, on one of 
his fatlier’s maids, witli wliuni he was in 
love ; and i saw no rcaso.a why I ndj^bt 
not rhyme as well as be; for, excepting 
that be could sinear sheep and cast neats, 
his father living in the moorlumrs, he 
had no more sehoLir-craft than myself. 
Thus with me began love and poetry.” 

Instead of following the hiograplier 
111 his whole course, we shall select the 
most striking passages. In 17S(> Burns 
viNited the Scotish capital ; and, referr- 
ing l«) this important epoch in his life. 
Sir WaltiT Scott says, ‘-As for Burns, 

I may truly sa^', l^'irgilium vidi iantnm, 

I ivas a lad of lifteen in 17H(»-7, when he 
I'.nne first to Kdinhurgli, hut had sense 
and feeling enough to be inucb interested 
in his poeliy, and would have given the 
world to know him ; but I bad very little 
a( quail) ill nee with any literary people, 
and still less witli the gentryof the west 
eonntrv', the two sets that he most fre- 
qiienfed. Mr. Thomas Grierson was at 
lliat time a clerk of my father’s. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him 
to his hxlgings to dinner, but had no 
opportunity to keep his word ; other- 
wise I might have seen more of this di- 
stinguished man. As it was, I saw him 
one da\^ at the late \ciierahle professor 
Fergiis>oii’s, where there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom 1 remember the celebrated Mr. 
Duguld Stewart. Of course we jumiig- 
sters sat silent, looked, and listened. — 
The only thing I remember which was 
remarkable in Burns* manner, was the 


effect produced upon him by a print of 
Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, his dog sitting in 
misery on one side, — on the other, his 
widow with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath : — 

* Cold on CanAdiiin liills, or Minden's 
Porliapg that parent wopt her soldltu- Klain— 
B6nt o-er b«‘ hub**, bor oye disKolv’d in iU*w' ; 
The bigdCopH, mingling with the milk ho 
Gave the sad prcuage of IiIh future years. 

The child of misery baptiz'd in tears.' 

Burns seemed much affected by the 
print, or rather the ideas which it sug- 
gested to his mind. He actualU' shed 
tears. He asked whose the lines were, 
and it chanced that nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a lialf- 
forgotten poem of Langliorne’s, called 
by the unpromibiug title of ‘The Jus- 
tice of Peace.’ 1 whisjiered my inform- 
ation to a friend present, who men- 
tioned it to Burns, who rewarded me 
with a look and a word, which, though 
of mere civility, I then received, and 
still recollect, witli very great pleasure. 
HLs person was strong and robust ; bis 
milliners rustie, not clownish ; a sort of 
dignified ]>laiime5s and simplicity, wliich 
received part of its effect, perliaps, from 
one’s knowlege of his extraordinary 
talents. His Latiircs are represented in 
Rlr. Masriiy til’s picture; but to me it 
conveys the idea that they are diminish- 
ed, us if seen in perspective. 1 tliiuk 
his countonuiue was more massive than 
it looks in any of thi* portraits. 1 
would have taken the poet, had 1 not 
known what he was, for a very saga- 
cious country farmer of the old Scotcli 
school, 1. V, none of your modern agri- 
culturists, who keep labourers for tlieir 
drudgery* but the dotivv gademnn who 
held his* own plougli. There was a 
strong expression of sense and slirewd- 
iiess in all his lineaments; the e^e 
alone, 1 think, indicated the p letical 
character and teiuperament. It was 
large, and of a tlurk c«ist, which glow'cd 
(I say liti?rally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. 1 never saw 
such another eye in a liumaii head, 
though 1 have secui the most distin- 
guished men of iny time. His conver- 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumption. — 
Among the men who were the most 
learned of tlieir lime and country, he 
expressed himself with perfect firmness, 
hut without the least intrusive forward- 
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ness; and, when he differed in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it firmly, 
yet at the same time with modesty. ’I 
do not remember any part of his conver- 
sation distinctly enoupfU to be quoted ; 
nor did I ever sec him ajrain, except in 
the street, where he did not recognise 
roe, as 1 could not expect ho sliould. 
He was roue h caressed in Edinburifh; 
but considering what literary emolu- 
ments have been since his day) tlic ef- 
forts made for his relief were extremely 
trifling. I remember on this occasion 1 
mention, I thought Burns’ acquaintance 
with English poetry was rather limited, 
and also, that, having twenty times the 
abilities of Allan Uamsay and of Fer- 
guson, 1 m» talked of them with too much 
liumility as his models ; there was, 
doubtless, national prcdilectitm in his 
estimate, This is all 1 can tell you 
about Burns, 1 have only to add, that 
bis dress corresponded with his manner. 
IJe was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. I do not speak 
M malam yartem^ when I say I never 
siava inan in company with liis siipe- 
riors in station and information, more 
perfectly free from either the reality or 
the affectation of emharrassment. 1 
was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females w’as extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particu- 
larly. 1 have heard the late duchess of 
Orordon remark this.” 

Speaking of the poet’s rise, Mr. I^ock- 
l^t says, •* JDarkly as the career of 
Burns was destined to terminate, there 
can be ho doubt that he made Ids first 
highly favour- 
able for his reception as a British, and 
especially as a Scolisli poet. Nearly 
elapsed since the death 
ot Jhomson:— Collins, Gray, Gold- 
smith, had successively disappeared:— 

^ r i • belied the ricu promise 

of his early appearance, and confined 
himself toprose; andCowperhad hardly 
begun to be recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the long- 
vacant throne in England, h t home— 
mt^ut derogation from the merits either 
ill® of Douglas or the poem 

the Minstrel, be it said — men must 
Lave gone back at least three centurie.s 
to find a Scotish poet at all entitled to 
lie considered as of that high order to 
tylijch the generous criticism of Mac- 
kenzie at once admitted ‘ the Ayrshire 
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iloiighmati.’ (}( the form and garb of 
— composition, much, unquostionahly 
and avowedly, w'as derived from his 
more immediate predecessors, Ramsay 
and Ferguson ; but there was a bolcl 
mastery of hand in his picturesque de- 
scriptions, to produce any thing equal lo 
which it w'as necessary to recall the days 
of Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and 
Peebles to the Play: and, in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect rif his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dunbar 
the Mackar.*' The Muses of Scotland 
had^ never indeed been silent ; and the 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, of whieli 
a slender portion had as yet been com- 
mitted to the safeguard of the press, was 
handed from generation to generation, 
and preserved, in many a fragment, 
faithful images of the peculiar tender- 
ness, and peculiar humour, of the na- 
fancy and character — jirecious 
representations, wJilrh Burns himself 
never surpassed in bis happiest efforts. 
But those weic fragments; ami, w'ith a 
scanty bamlfnl of excejjtions, tlic best 
ot them, at least of the serious kind, 
were very anciimt. Among the number- 
less effusions of the Jacobite Muse, 
Valuable as we now consider them for 
the record of manners and events, it 
would he ditficult to point out half-a- 
dozcii strains wmrtliv, for poelieal excel- 
lence alone, of a place among the old 
chivalrous ballads of the Southern, or 
even of the Highland Border. Genera- 
tions had passed away since iiny Seotisli 
poet had appealed to the sympathies of 
his countrymen in a lofty Scotish strain. 

“It was reserved for Burns to inter- 
pret the inmost soul of the Scotish pea- 
in all its moods, and in verse ex- 

3 uisitcly iind intensely Scotish, without 
egradiiig either his sentiments or liis 
language with one touch of vulgarity. 
Such is the delicacy of native taste, and 
the power of a truly masculine genius.” 

Among the enlarged enjoyments 
which his first success afforded to 
Burns, was an opportunity of traveling 
over many parts of his native country. 
He went to the southern border, where 
every liill is sacred to the J\^ase, and 
every stream made .sacred by song. He 
was, it may well be supposed, delighted 
with the picturesque atid memorable 
scenes offered to his imagination ; and 
wo are tohl that he rangetl with parti- 
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culai* pIi'asQre tlirotififli tho loca1it!eR 
relebruliHl by the oitl nnnstnMs, of 
whose works )ie was a passionate ad- 
mirer. 

Burns bad a sensitive tcinporament, 
and his feeliTi|fs wert? soon hurt by real 
and even by fancied neglect. In a fit 
of gloomy discontent, he thus wrote to 
a friend: — “There are just two crea- 
tures that I would envy — a horse in his 
wild state traversing the forests of Asia, 
<jr an oyster on some of the desert shores 
of Europe. The one has not a ivish 
without enjoyment ; the other has neither 
wish nor fear.” • ♦ • These have 

been six Inii rible weeks. Aiiguisli and 
h»\v spirits liavc made me unlit to read, 
ivriU*, or think. I have a hundred times 
^visht'd that one could resign life as an 
ollicer does a ctunmissioii ; for I would 
not tnfee iu any p<»or ignorant wretch by 
svilinir out. Lately^ I W’us a sixpenny 
private, :iiid (rod knows a miserable 
solditM- enough : now* I inarch to the 
campaign a starving cadet, a little more 
conspicuously wretched. 1 am ashiinied 
of all this; for, though 1 do not wa^’t 
bravery for the warfare of life, 1 coiihl 
wish, like some* other soldiers, to have 
as niu( h fortitude or cunning as to dis- 
Munble or conceal my couardite,” 

“ It seems impossValc (says Mr. IjOck- 
luirt) to doubt that ilurns had in fact 
lingered in Edinl)ur<»h, in the vague 
hope that something would be done for 
him. lie visited and revisited a farm, — 
talked and virote seiiularly ami wisely 
about ‘ having a fortune at the plough- 
tail,' and so forth; hut all the while 
lumrislu'd the fomi dream that the admi- 
ration of Ids country wouhl ere loi.'g 
present it. self in some solid and tangible 
shape, lihu'ss ami eontiueinent gave 
him leisure to coiiceutrate his iiiiugiiia- 
tion on the darker siile of his prospects; 
and some of his h tters may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of 
genius, to pause fur a luoment over the 
annals of literature, and think what 
superkw capabilities of misery have been, 
in a majority of cases, iiilci*\voven with 
tln‘ possession of those very talents, from 
wliicli all but their possessors derive 
miming led gratification.'’ 

The pod was at length vltvattd to a 
post connected with the excise. — “ From 
the lime when he entered on his excise 
duties, he more and more neglected the 
concerns of his farm. Occasionally he 
might he seen holding the plough (an 
exercise iji which he excelled, ami was 
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prond of excelling), or stalkitig down 
liis furrows, with the white sheet of 
grain wrapped ^ about him, a ‘ tenty 
seedsman hut'he was more commonly 
occupied in far dificrent pursuits. *■ 1 
am now,* said he, in one of his letters, 
‘ a jKior rascally gauger, condemned to 
gallop two hundred miles every week, 
fo inspect dirty bonds and yeasty bar- 
rels.* Both in verse and in prose be 
recorded the bitter feelings with which 
he first followed his new vocation. His 
jests on the subject are uniformlv bitter. 

bavc tbe same coiisolatiiin,’ be tells 
Mr. Ainslie, ‘which i once heard a re- 
cruiting Serjeant give to Ids audience in 
the streets of Kilmarnock : * (jentleineu, 
for yonr farther encoiirag’cment, 1 can 
assure you, that ours is the most black- 
guard corps under the crown, and, con- 
sequently, with us an honest fellow has 
the surest chance of preferment.* He 
winds up almost all bis statements of 
bis feelings on lldr matter iti the same 
strain. 

' I laae a v\ ito UTstl t wa wee 'acl.lu's ; 

They uiaiiu hae br<> o and hiat*< i>’ duddies. 
keii > OK r'.ell, iny heart jtrond i.i. 

I Tieedna vaiiiit ; 

itutrit sued tiitaw' sauf^h-uuo.l.o-. 

e t}ie> vvM»l.* 

On one occasion, however, he takes a 
higher tone. ‘ There is a certain ^tig- 
ina,* says he to bishop Gedd< s, ‘ iu the 
name of exciseman : but I do not iiitciul 
to borrow liouour from any profession;* 
which may, perhaps, remind the reader 
of (libhon’s lofty language, on finally 
«juitting the learned ^nd polished circles 
of London and Baris, for his Swis.s rc- 
tiremeiu : ‘ 1 am t(>i> lumiest, or too 
proud, to rate my value by that of my 
associates.* Burns, in his ]K’rpelual 
perambulations over the moors of IJum- 
fries-shire, had every temptation to en- 
counter which bodily fatigue, thcblarul- 
isbments of hosts and hostesses, and 1 hi' 
habitual manners of those who acted 
with him iu the duties of the excise, 
could present. He was, moreover, 
wherever he went, exposed to perils of 
his own, by the reput.ition w liich he 
had earned ns a poet, and by his extra- 
i»rdinary ])owers of eiitertaiumeut iu 
conversation. From the castle to tl-e 
cottage, everv door flew open at his 
approach; and tlie old system of hos]u- 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it 
diflicult for the most sober) y-indined 
guest to rise from any mairs hoaid iu 
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iho Slime trim that lie sat liowii to if. 
Th<‘ liirmer, if Burns was seen passinj;^, 
left his reapers, ami trotted by the side 
ol Jenny (his mare), until he could per- 
suade the hard that the day was hot 
enougfh to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midnight, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
Ids arrival eirculaled from the cellar to 
the garret; and ere ten minntes bad 
elapsed, the landlord and all liis guests 
were assembled round the ingle, tlie 
largest punch-bowl was produced, and 

• Bo ours tills iiitrht- wli'» know** wliat romos fo 
nuurow ?’ 

was the language of every eye in the 
cirele that welcomed him. The state- 
liest gentry of the county, whenever 
thev hud especial inciTiment in view, 
called in the wit and eloquciiee of 
Burns to enliven their carousals.*' 


TUE riKM'ESs OF ri»K i* : 

F.\< : 1/1 V. 

Inquiries into the mode of employ- 
ing our reason must he interesting to 
all wlui, possessing mental powers, 
jiislly boast of their marked superiority 
to tluj brute creation. On some former 
occasions, we called tliC attention of our 
readers to the powers of the mind au»l 
the right use of reason ; hul, of the four 
parts into whieli we diviiled the .subject 
(namely, perception, judgement, argn- 
nientation or ratiocination, ami tlisposi- 
tion or arrangement), we only examined 
the two tirsl. Th« third part, therefore, 
now dem.inds our notice ami cunsidera- 
tion. 

In tin* practice of argn.ncnlulioji, no 
infer sonnithing tliut i.s lesN known from 
those pcdiits and cireumstances wliich 
are more evident. A.s judgement joins 
or disjoins our ideas, lind forms li pro- 
position, so reasoning joins at least three 
propo.sitioni,, and fruiiiCM a syllogism. — 
When we are unable tf» ju<lg<; of the 
truth Of faUehood of a proposition in an 
immediate manner, by the mere con- 
templation of the auhjet'l of our remark, 
and of the predicatCy or that which we 
udirm, we are obliged to devise a third 
idea, that, by seeing bow far the two 
former agree or fli.sagree with it, we may 
judge whether they agree or disagree 
among tlnnnselvcs. When we question 
whether God is entitled to our reveren- 
tial homage or worship, we introdure 
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tlie idea of a creator a.s a middle term, 
and say, worship i.s due to our (beator 
— God is our Creator ; — therefore wdr- 
ship is due to God. Two of these 
phrpes are called tlic pt emisea (or pre- 
vious assertions^, and the third is the 
logical eonchisidn or inference. The 
first, uniting the predicate of the con- 
clusion witii the middle term, is Ctillcd 
the major pniposition, and the secoml, 
coiim^cting that term with the subject 
(Crod), is styled the minor, and some- 
times the assumption. 

When a syllogism is stated hypothe- 
tically or <‘(>uditioiiul]y, the point in 
question remains to he proved in the 
following wMy. “If virtue (says a 
rcasoner) be desirable, it ought to he 
follow(‘d : whatever is good is desirable ; 
therefore virtue ought to be followed.” 
If it should appear, on due investiga- 
tion, that virtue is not a just object of 
desire, the conclusion would be false; 
but, as we hud the middle term (or the 
proviso in this^casi ) to he correct, the 
inference is just. To syllogisms some 
rules belong, the observance of which 
will secure us from false inferences. 
One i.s, that particular propositi- 
ons are coutuimul in universal ones, 
and may lie inferred from them, wdiile, 
on the otlu*r hand, uiiiversals c.innoi he 
inferred from partieulai'H. I'hus, when 
we say tliut all human beings are sinful, 
ue include imr best friends in flic same 
ceiiaure ; but, w lien we ailirm that some 
men are rascals, we arc very far from 
meaning that ail men are of tiiat deserip- 
tion. Another rule is, that in all, ailir- 
mative projiositioii.s, the predicate Ims 
no greater extension than the subject, 
iiecausc its extension is restrained by 
the subject, and ills lIuTcforo deemed a 
particular idea; hut the predicate of a 
negative proposition is always taken 
universally, for in its whole extension it 
is denied of the subject; — for instance, 
when we say, “ no man c.ui lly in the 
air,” we deny all powers of flight to all 
men. A third rule is, that no two aflir- 
mative premises can justify a lU'gative 
conclusion ; — a fourth is, that, if one of 
the premises be negative, the conclusion 
must be so too ; — and it is added by 
logicians, that, where both premises arc 
iiegutivi), nothing can be concluded, for 
tliey separate the middle Icnn both from 
the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
hioii, and, when two ideas arc not con- 
sonant w'ith a third, we cannot logically 
infer that they either agree or disagree 
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with each other. This rule, they say, is 
suspetulcfl whcie the negation is a part 
of the middle term, or whore the twO 
premises look like negatives according 
to the words, while one is athrmative in 
sense; as, “ What has no tiiought can- 
not reason ; a worm has no thought ; 
therefore a worm cannot reason. ’* In 
fact, these negative premises contain 
only one assertion. 

A negative may be so used In a syllo. 
gism as to falsify the original proposi- 
tion. “ Nothing is better than virtue; 
every thing is better than nothing ; there- 
fore every thing is better than virtue.*' 
This sophistical and ludicrous conclu- 
sion arises from the varied position and 
applicatioij of the negative. 

A conjunctive syllugisni is one in 
n hicii the major proposition, or the 
minor, has distinct parts, which are 
joined by some particle of speech. “If 
God were not a Vicing of intinitc good- 
ness, he would not consult the happi- 
ness of his creatures; but God doe.s 
consult I lie happiness <»f his tTealure.s : 
theretore he is a being of iidiiiito good- 
ness.” This is a legitimate coiicliis’ >n; 
hut, if any one sinuild say, ** If a mi- 
nister were a prince, he must be honored; 
hut a iiiinisler must he honored ; there- 
fore ho must ho a priiico;” — the infe- 
rence is incoiiseipiential and fallucious, 
htraiiso it misapplies the middle term, — 
the honor which is slated to ho due, 

111 u disjunctive syllogism, two oi 
more predicated circu-irstunees do not 
or aii belong to tin; subject, but 
one excludes the rest. '' It is either the 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter; 
hut it is not the suinmer, autumn, or 
wiiiti r; thcrefiwe it is the spring.” As 
a yi'ar <**»nsiNt5 of four seasons, we, by 
namingall and excluding three, ijuickly 
di terniine that to which tin* conclnsiun 
is applicable. — Another syllogism of 
this class may thus bo stated; “The 
world is either self-existent, or the work 
of a finite or an irdiiiite being ; hut it is 
not self-existent, nor is it the work of a 
linite being ; therefore it is the work of 
ail inlinite being,” This reasoning, 
thoiigli seemingly complex, is as just as 
tliat of the most sirnph* syllogism. 

“ ] n the midst of /i/c we are in dcaf/iy'' 
is an alarming deriuneiation of which 
most of us have heard. The assertion 
is not sullicieiitly precise, heeaiise life 
and death cannot he simullaneou.s. Let 
us put it ill a syllogistic form, and we 


shall soon see its licariiig and its force. 
The middle term or tlie test which 
occurs, is the itl<*a of nncertaiiUy. 
“ No one can depend on that which it» 
nnci'itaiii; life is uneertain ; therefore 
no one can depend on a continuance of 
life — that is, at one nioiiiciit \ve are 
in the midst of life ; at another we are 
ill deatii. The phrase was intended to 
refer to life, considered as liable to be 
suddenly terminated by some casual 
contingency; and, thm-efore, when it Is 
applied by the ch.ipiuin of a prison to 
the execution of a criminal, it is not 
only false reasoning, but,' in the case of 
mere robbery . (w)iicli, wo think, does 
not call for capital punishment), is fi 
seeming insult to the jioor victim. The 
ruling power clo.ses the life of a subject 
by ail act of violence, the justice of 
wliich IS. at least problemalieal, and tin* 
olliriating minister of the church con- 
founds the act with the eilectuf u sudden 
accident, a stroke of paralysis, or a lit 
of apoplexy. 

Among disjunctive syllogistm, a di- 
lemma is particularly remark.ihle, as it 
.soim*tiyjes requires a con^ldcr.ible di- 
gree of logical f.cutiMiess to settle tht 
doubts to wliicb it gives rise. It consists 
<>f two or more propositions, which ap- 
pear to be s(» diseord'iiit, that you do 
not readily know which ought to prevail 
ill the argnmelttatioii. It is lik<‘ asword 
that cuts with two edge.s. — The cele- 
brated .spei'ch of HaiidetjViegi lining with 
“To he or in»t to he,” is a striking iu- 
stanceof a dilemma. Tiie Ihitiish fwiitee, 
shocked at the various ills ot life, medh 
tate.s on the expediency of suicide as a 
remedy for those ilh ; Imt, after c<triiesl 
deliberation, he is apprtdiensive that the 
remedy may be worse than the di^ea^se, 
and theri'forc resolves not to “ make his 
qitiitu.s witii a hare bodkin.” 

A logician says, In this lifeuetiiiist 
either indulge our vicious inclinations, 
or resist them: to indulge them will 
bring sin and sorrow; to resist their 
influence is lalKuious and painful ; there- 
fore we cannot he perfectly free from 
sorrow or pain ill this life.” Hut this 
is not a ju»t exiMiiple »if a diiemina; for 
the conclusion is instantly .seUied in one 
way, instead of distracting or dividing 
the attention of the logical student. 

A curious instance of a real dilemma 
is given by an ancient writer. Hiiathlus, 
being iiislriiel«‘d by Iholagorah in the 
art of pleading, promihcd mat, a> vion 
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as lie should jyain ii cause in the court, 
hiMcoiild ixMvard his teacher. The latter, 
fmdioir the pupil disinclined to grant 
any recornpence, sued him for it, and 
thus addrejised him : — “Either the cause 
will he <letermincd in my favor or in 
your*s: if it should be settled as I u i*h, 
you must pay me according to the sen- 
tence of the judge; if the decision 
should be favorable to you, you must 
pay me in compliance with your pro- 
mise; therefore, in either case, you 
must pay me the reward.” — This* di- 
lemma wiis thus retorted: — “Either (said 
Kuatblus) I sliall gain the eaiise or lose 
it; in the former case, nothing will be 
due to you, according to t.be sentence of 
the judge; in the latter contingency, 
nothing will he due to you in conse- 
quence of the bargain ; therefore, whe- 
tijcr I gain or lose the cause, I will not 
pay you, because nothing will be due 
to you.” — In this case, tiic perplexity 
arose from the identity of the ptipil’s 
first cause with that which concerned 
l)oth the contracting individuals: if he 
had succeeded in any other cause, he 
would have l)ccn bound in law lo perform 
his promise ; and, indeed, in the alleged 
case, be was bound to pay both by logic 
and by equity. 

It is impossible to settle every point 
by argumentation, lutwe^uw acute may 
he the rrasoijer. In consequence of the 
rimitatii)n of our faculties and the im- 
perfections even of the greatest mind, 
^ve are constrained to stop short in our 
reseaiehes; yet much may be done by 
patient investigation and deliberate in- 
quiry. W'e may not only “ reason from 
what we know,” but, where we cannot 
arrive at mathematical demonstration, 
we may weigh and compare probabili- 
ties, detect fallacies, and deduce fair and 
plausible conclusions. 

liy animadverting on the most preva- 
lent sophisms nr fallacies, we indicate 
the means of obviating or refuting them, 

( hie is a mistake of the question, when 
a person uses arguments which do not 
hear precisely upon it. The opponent, 
in this case, must take care to dra^v him 
to the point, and not suffer him to make 
'nlle < xcursions. — Another sophism is 
that of a disputant, who takes for granted 
a point that is not proved, and proceeds 
to argue on such an assumption. You 
may check him by desiring him to make 
choice of a stronger foundation, as his 
argument will otlierwise he so futile and 
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feeble as to be unworthy of your notice. 
— One argues, that, when a* theatre sud- 
denly falls, and many persons lose their 
lives by this accident, their fate is a 

a ement upon them for pursuing the 
ll life of a player, or for having been 
employed in tin? “ lioviTs House” on 
the preceiling Lord’s-Hay. Tliis is the 
assignation of a false cause, and is the 
dream of a fanatic, in>t the remark of a 
truly pioys man. — Some argue from the 
occasional abuse of a thing against its 
general use. Wine, they say, has fre- 
quently occasioned quarrels and serious 
mischh'f; tliereforc it ought not to be 
used. — Reading and writing, say others, 
have been perverted to bad purposes ; 
therefore the common people ought to 
he kept in a state of ignorance. — Hy an 
indiseriminate perusal of the Scriptures, 
say the zealous Romanists, heresies have 
been engendered ; therefore none hut 
the clergy ought to reatl them. — these 
fallacies w'c may add the frequency of 
inconsistency. Even men of talent and 
learning fall into tliis practice. In one 
part of a work or a discourse, their ar- 
guments and observations differ consi- 
derably from the preceding course of 
their remarks, “ The true reason of 
this (says Dr. Watts) is the narrowness 
of the miiul of man, which cannot take 
in all tile properties and relations of one 
subject with a single view. Whilst they 
are intent on one part of their theme, 
they l>end all tlieir force of ilnmghl to 
prove or dispn>ve some proposition re- 
lating to that part, witliout a sufficient 
attention to the coHscqneiices wliich may 
flow from it, and wliich may unhappily 
affect another part of the same subject; 
and tlms they are sometimes led lo say 
things which are ineonsistent.'’ This is 
an unsatisfactory excuse. The mind, 
however narrow, must know its own 
ideas, and cannot forget them without 
extrerriH carele.ssness and inatteiitioii. 

These hints and remarks, we trust, 
will contribute to convince our youthful 
reiidcrs of the expediency of conceiving 
clearly, jufigiiig accurately, and reason- 
ing well. Evx*ry one cannot be expected 
to possess pre-eminent abilities ; butthe 
majority ot mankind may be supposed 
lobeendowed with common sense, which 
may gradually be so cultivated as to 
rise to the dignify of wisdom. 
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rONFKSSrONS OF an C)LI> MAIJ). 

, ti voLs, lr?2S. 

As we formerly noticed the <3c»nfea« 
sions of a!i Did Bachelor, we are bound 
to fiml room for those of an Old Maid* 
We liiment the fate of antiquated vir- 
i^ins ; yet we wisli tlwin well, and enter- 
tain ii great respect for many <ff iheiii. 
A literary lady, spealcing ot‘ the sister- 
hood, once expr(‘s.se<l her linn conviction 
that the greater part of these virgins, 
far from being neglected or undervalued 
by the men, remained single from in- 
vlination. We confess that wo have 
siirine doubts respecting the correctness 
of that opiruon ; hut we ought not to 
question flic authority of the fail- 
writer. 

Tfte‘ Old Maid commences her story 
at the age of forty-seven years: — she 
certainly was not then a young maid. 
She takes an early oifportuniry of intro- 
ducing ns not merely into her parlour, 
but (start not, modest reader!) into her 
bed-chamber. Her d(‘eeney of a})pear- 
anee, however, is still maintained, b*'- 
cause her robe is long and her covering 
ample. She says, “ I dare say that my 
reader, ubethcr lady or gentleman, has 
often seen (and ot course admired, if 
jiossessed of any taste) u representation 
of a lady’s dressing-room by Jan Steen, 
or sonu' other 1 luteli artist. The studied 
delicacy of toiieli will be iTinembered — 
the ininuleness and nicety of drawing — 
tin* bed-curtains --the pattern of the 
carpel — tin* dressing-tahle — the toilette 
— all ])resei)tiiig themselves as bright in 
eolouiing as lliey are faithful in ueliiie- 
atiun ; such, shall it be iiiy endeavour 
to present the <lescriptioii of my own 
chamber. To exhibit myself then in 
tlie morning, just awakening — like Au- 
rora, shall 1 say? Not exactly. In 
youth it was another thing, hut now 1 
am .apprehensive that 1 might j)ossihly 
be coiitcmplated by some as not quite 
so agreeable an object, just emerging 
from niy ‘downy couch.’ But 1 can 
hardly agree with these persons, since I 
think tlmt if amusement (it might be, 
admiration) is agreeable, my figure in 
deshabille would afford it amply. 

“ To say nothing of the hccorningiiess 
of the frill and furbelow of my robe dc 
nvii, (I like to be becoming, however 
lillle 1 may have proceeded with dress- 
ing) my dressing-gown is of India di- 
mity, with a border of line cambric; 
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and, when the weather is at all cold, I 
throw a red Indian shawl over my 
shoulders. My cap, with its wide lace 
border, is also agreeably becoming. 
After having drawn on a pair of pink 
silk stockings, I slip iny feet into my 
red Morocco slippers. Opposite to me, 
at the other side of the room, is a large 
looking-glass which reflects my wlndc 
form, shoivs me my elegant attitude, 
and really satisfies me so mucli with my- 
self, that I have now and tlien had the 
weakness to delay <lressing C completely) 
for the sake of bestowing another glance 
or two upon its surface, 

“it still is, and always has been, a 
maxim with me, tliat we ought to enjoy 
life and limb as long as it is in mir 
power; that we slioiiUl cheat old age of 
its decrepitude, if possible— smootho 
away, if we can, its wrinkles, and dis- 
iiise its withered and frosty appearance, 
Jpon this principle, i employ other 
petty artifices, beside that of darkening 
my hair, to give iny appearance an evlat^ 
and to make my glass put me in mind 
of my younger days ; nor is the rew-ard 
a slight one which I receive for my 
pains in dressing ; I have not only the 
pleasure of self-aj>proval, but not un- 
tretjucntly overhear myself called, by 
persons of taste, ‘ belle Mirabel 
A long hill w Ifich lies half-opened by 
my pincushi(>n (it is from my perfumer^ 
fora certain pleasantly-smelling white 
lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, 
will speak how much I do for the 
beautifying of my complexion.’* 

The maiden has some romance as well 
as vanity in her character; and, while 
she endeavours by every artifice to con- 
ce,al the elfects of time on her once 
beautiful person, and imagines that, 
with the air and childish manners of 
seventeen, she p(/ssesses the same ap- 
pearance of youth and bloom, she con- 
tinues to indulge a hope of the return of 
a long absent lover. Some excuse for 
this is to be found in her rt'col lection of 
what she had once been. 

“ Sprightly as J may be even at this 
rertain age at which 1 have arrived, yet 
little do T appear so, in coniparisoit 
with the light-hearted thing 1 once was, 
when the ti<le of animal spirits was at its 
height, when the happy season of life 
was its fifteenth summer — when no foot 
mounted the liill-sidc more nimbly than 
my own, or brushed away its dews more 
lightly — when there was not one of all 
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my contemporaries^ whose locks wan- 
toned more graccrully in the breeze, 
wliose voice vviis softer or more musical 
— whose eye was more arch and spark- 
ling — who w'as more animated in tlie 
dance, gayer at the festival, more en- 
gaging in the domestic circle — more 
cheerfully content when roaming whi- 
ther happy thoughtlessness might lead, 
through verdant meadows, or shady 
coppices, culling the violet at the tree’s 
foot, where it shrank concealed in the 
wet mosses and wild ivy. No one was 
there more devoted to the elegant Indul- 
gences of the mind ; more sincere in 
the worship of genius, more sensible of 
the enchantments of poetry, the har- 
mony of measure; more awed U»o by 
the precepts of ivlsdom : none I'lther, 
whose heart was more alive to tlie voice 
of affection, the symputhies of friend- 
ship, or the sacred sensibilities of clia- 
rity.” 

IJnder sucii impressions she receives 
with satisfaction compliments the most 
insincere, and believe^ herself the ob- 
ject of universal admiration, until she 
is undeceived at. a public ball. Mere 
she figures away lu high spirits, and 
mistakes the smile <»f derision for au 
expression of delight; hut, when she 
learns that she owes the attention siie 
has attracted to iho ridi4’ulous appear- 
ance of Jut head, which from the partial 
distribution of the rohuing wash pre- 
sents a pie-baUl aspect, she retires from 
all sot iety but that of one fa\orite com- 
panion, and resolves tt) write hi*r eoiifes- 
sioijs. VV’^e thus turn hack to the scenes 
of her youth. At seventeen she h»st 
her motiier ; and her lover, Albert 
tkmrov, sailed for Intlia, having vowed 
eternal truth am I constancy. Soon 
afterwards her sisters niarrieii, her fa- 
ther tiled, and she was left with con* 
si<lerable property at her own disposal. 
Young, handsoiite, aecoiiinlislied, and 
amiable, she l»ad many offers, but re- 
jected ail, expecting that Albert would 
fulhl his promise. Engaged in a round 
of itincdsing gaiety, she grew old al- 
im»st unconsciously, and still thought 
herself pre-eminently channing until 
tlM> night of her disgrace. Keliectiiig 
on this denial of her claims to admi- 
ration, she became more reasonable 
and considerate, purchased an estate in 
the. country, and was preparing to re- 
tire when she received intelligence of 
the return of Albert; hut he was no 
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longer her lover, and basely deserted 
her. Left now to her own resources, 
without connection and without amuse- 
ment, she lamented her rejection of so 
many offers, was driven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where she had 
taken up her residence, and went to a 
remote couritrv-towri, where she joined 
a sistcrlwod of old maids. Mere she re- 
ceived the addresses of an Irish elec- 
tioneering poet, who contrived to steal 
her reputation as w’cll as her purse, — 
She at length became more wise as age 
advanced, and now passes her time (she 
says) in philosophic composure, ease, 
and comfort, trusting that her confes- 
sions will operate to the advantage of 
young maidens. 


MISC E LL A Nl;;OUs VAUI ETI KS. 

JVaiional Customs . — Great is the ty- 
ranny of custom. Alan may be called 
an imitative animal, as a monkey has 
long been called. There is no iiiipro- 
priety, — indc(;d there is some merit, — in 
imitating a go<4d fashion or pr;u;tice; but 
the question is, win Iher a custom of 
doubtful expeiliency, or (to gt) farther) 
one which is })iilpal)ly absurd, ought to 
ht> a^lopted heciin.se it is very prevalent 
ill the community to w liich we belong. 
A philosojihcr will reply in the negative, 
while a man of the world w ill maintain 
the alKrrnative, alleging that, if you 
reside at Home, you must act as Ihe 
JH-Mple do at Ronic. i >n this siihjeci 
Air. Edmunds says, “ Woe the man 
who shows his contempt, by actions, of 
his nation's religion or customs ! Such 
a man, in some countries, would hi' 
severely punished by the laws; in olliei 
countries he would be turned out of so- 
ciety, and, if a dependent, would be 
deprived of his patrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilised man of Europe 
should make the important discovery, 
that nature did not put a heard on his 
chin, in order that he might havtt the 
trouble of sliaving it every morning ; if 
he should discover that a Turk with a 
beard is as happy as a well-shorn En- 
glisfjrnan, the Turk giving himself no 
trouble in opposing tlie designs of cver- 
bcneficcnt nature; could In; act agree- 
ably to his discovery? Certainly not. If 
he be a man of independent iiieome. In* 
must choose hetween tliese evils, — the 
trouble of shaving his chin every day*. 
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and the pain of hein^ shunne<l by all 
liis equals in rank. If he depend on 
oMicrs for his income, he must choose 
between these evils, — the daily shaving 
of his ch.in, and be^i^ary. If an Bnf Ilsh* 
man should discover that a lar^e house 
did not make a man happier than a small 
one, and that costly dress <lid not make 
a man happier than plain dress or cloth- 
infr, he could not act correspondently, 
because all his equals in rank would 
h>ague together ag'ainst him. He must 
choosuoncof lliese evils, — the spending 
of his money on such things as in thei“ 
selves afford him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his equals in rank. He 
could not reap the benefit of his disco- 
very, thiit there arc few or no luxuries 
hut mental luxuries, because, by acting 
as his discovery would dir4*ct him, he 
would he deprived of the chief mental 
luxuries; namely, those arising from 
sociulcon verse between culti vated minds. 
Such are the baneful effects ()f national 
opinions <ir prejiulices,on personal free- 
dom, llul the pernicitMis effects of na- 
tional opinions extend still farther. — 
They not only prescribe the mannei of 
living to each individual, but they inti- 
mate what opinions are to he entertained 
by all the people of a nation ; they not 
ordy fetter the bodies of individuals, hut 
(w hat is mucli worse), enchain the minds 
of the people. When any one differs 
fnim established opinions or prejudices, 
In* is preventeil from making his opi- 
nions public, by the fear of incurring 
tin* hatred of his iieighbours, and in con- 
sequence losing the pleasures of society : 
if he be a dependent, he will Iw deterred 
from }>uhlishing his opinions by the fear 
of losiiig the means (»f subsistence. — 
Kational opinion prescribes law not in 
the moral world only, hut also in the 
physical : not content with declaring 
what causes shall or shall not be con- 
nected with luqipiness, it takes upon 
itself to prescribe laws to nutt«*r, and to 
decide, for instance, whether the earth 
shall go nnind the sun, or the sun round 
tlie earth.” 

Social Pkasurc . — This is far more 
agreeable than solitary pleasure. Pope 
speaks of it with a proper warmth of 
feeling when he says, witli regard to Sir 
llobert Walpole, 

“ Soon him I have, but in his happier liour 

Of nncial pleasure, ill exdiaiiged for pow’r; 

Seenjiim, uncuinbor’d with the \ciial tribe. 

Smile without art. and win without a bribe.” 


Mr. Edmunds says, “ If the whole 
sum of pleasure enjoyofl by a well-cul- 
tivated mind duriitg its life, were to be 
divided into one hundred equal parts, it 
is probable that ninety-nine of these 
parts would be social pleasures, or plea- 
sures derived from and shared with other 
minds. These appear to be of a totally 
distinct character from solitary pleasures. 
The former are generally attended by a 
certain indefinable sensation of inward 
swelling satisfaction or greatness; th 
hitter seem chiefly to consist in the sen- 
sation of pain. The solitary pleasures 
common to all animals are those of eating 
und drinking; the getting of money is 
the chief solitary pleasure indulged in 
by civilised men; and gambling may be 
reckoned of this species. 1 would ap- 
peal to the gourmand, the solitary drunk- 
ard, the miser, and the gambler, and ask 
them whether the gratification of theii 
favourite passions ever amounts lo any 
thing more than the momentary cessati(/ii 
of pain ? Solitary pleasures depress titen 
to the level of the lowest brutes ; those 
of a social kind elevate men to the levt*I 
of the gods. There are some pleasure.s 
of solitude to which my censures are not 
applicable; these arise from refl4‘Cfion 
on past pleasures, and froni lu w com- 
binations of ideas made by the mind, 
and not immediately communieated to 
other minds; but ttiey can he enjoyed 
only by sucii men as are accustonu'd to 
the pleasures of society, either of men 
or hooks; the more extensiv** this so- 
ciety, the greater degree ( f jdeasiire 
from solitmle. The pleasure derive<l 
from the reading of hooks may he re- 
garded as a social pleasure, books being 
the medium through which distant minds 
hold converse and associate witii tme 
another ; however, this is far inferior lt> 
tlie pleasure derived from the direct 
and immediate intercourse bctw<*eu two 
minds. It may be affirmed, with con< 
sidcrahle truth, that the happiness 411- 
joyed by a man is proportioned to the 
extent of his society.” 

An Attack^ by a Great JA/y/, uj/oa 
Car d-P laying, Waller .Scott, in 
the character of Mr. Croftangry, says, 

“ Some of my friends stuck to cards, 
and, though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game tnan sat out. 
This i particularly despised. Thestrimg 
impulse of gaming, alas ! I had felt in 
ni^ time: it is as intense as it is eri- 
nunal ; but it produces excitation ami 
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interest, and 1 can conceive how it 
should become a passion witli strong- and 
powerful iiiiitds. Hut to drihIde Way 
life in exclianging hits of painted paste- 
board round agreen table forthe liddling' 
concern of a few^ shilling's, can only be 
excused in folly, or superannuation. It 
is like riding on a rocicing-horse, when 
your utmost exertion never carries you 
a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where arc perpetually 
eliuibiiig, but can 'never rise an inch.” 

Card-playing, we think, does not de- 
serve this acrimony of animad\ersion. 
It is an amusing practice, and by no 
means repiTheiisible, \vlion only small 
snms are rlsqned, and when tiie players 
do not iiiu*eas(mably prolong the em- 
ployment; and some games afford ex- 
ercise to the understanding. 

CoihplhtteiU to the Laclint, — “-Who 
would abuse your sex that km*w it ? O 
ivoniaii! were we not born of you? 
SboLild we not, then, hon(»r you ? N ursed 
by you, slioiild we not regard you r 
Made for you, should we not seek you? 
And since man was made heft»r(‘ yon, 
should we not love atid a(linin‘ you', as 
the last and most perfect work'of Xq- 
ture? IS! an was made v hen Xature was 
but an jspprentice, but woman when she 
was a skilful mistress of her art. Hy 
your love we live in double breath, even 
in our olfspring after death. Are not ail 
vices masculine, and virtues feminine? 
Are not the Muses tlie loves of the 
learned ? Do not all noble spirits follow 
the Dracfts, because they are women? 
Was not the princc»ss and foundress of 
all good arts, Minerva, born of tin* brain 
of the highest Jove, a wtiinan ? lias not 
vvoman the face of love, the tongue of 
persuasion, and the body of delight? D, 
divine, perfectioned woman! it ihysex 
in general be so excellent, what is it, 
tlieri, to be a woman enriclied by nature, 
made excellent by education, noble by 
birth, chaste by virtue, a<lorned by 
beauty I A fair woman is the ornamen’t 
of heaven, tlu* grace of earth, the joy 
of life, and the delight of all sense;— 
••\eu the very summvm htmum of mairs 
existence.” — From n Comidy cnlltd 
t' 'ifjnd's fFhi 

• 7 Satire upon the Ladies. — Tlie fed- 
lowiiig reflections, we hope, are only 
true in a limited sense. — “ 'J'he gene- 
rality of women are brotight up to be 
wbal is called iistful^ in the first in.stunce, 
— with as great a display of this usefuL 


ness ns can he played off; and in the 

next to be what shall I call them ? 

Alen^Catrhers, Their usefulness, ge- 
nerally speaking, consists in tioing that 
which is useless, »>fteu worse ; but it is 
all subservient to the grand end. In 
middle life, tliey must be c^xhibited 
as notables ; that is, in spending tliree 
or four hours every day in vvliat the 
English call daicdlin^^ and the Scotch 
syslini( : or, in otlier words, being a 
nuisance and bindrance to good stT\- 
ants, and vainly attempting to. , mend 
bad ones, if in easy or high life, an 
equal portion of time is thrown away in 
making themselves butterfly Mganles^ 
but with still the same object in view. 
Their mothci-vS, aunts, a'uti prtjvi.ieut 
elderly female friends, all teach them 
the arts of catching ; and, having iittle 
to do tlij.t is worth doing, or th.it can 
really occupy what was nitemlnl for a 
rational ininJ, they give a large jmitiori 
of their attention to the study of m:in ; 
but alas! not in Pope’s sense. What 
they arc chiefly adepts in, is the lan- 
guage t»f the eyes: not that lan^n.igc 
which may enable them to trace the 
wonders of the mind, hut that wliich 
leads 10 a kiiowlege of what tliey call 
the heart : that is, of the idle sliiM’l-lived 
vagjiries which occupy for a f<*w tlays 
thefools williwhomthe'y areaequainled.” 
Kli^rabcih Evanshmo. 

insanity of a Love)\ rared by .v/v/- 
sonablt' Hcncvolenvc . — A physician, who 
oceasiuiially acted as almoner to a peer 
(said to ])e lord Hyroii), appeared before 
his nohJe friemi w’ith a sorrowful coroi- 
tenaiice, and staled that a young man 
had been placed under bis care, for whom 
bis anxiety and commiseratioii weie 
warmly excited. J’he youth was not 
only in an ill slate of health, hut had 
been drireii to madness by liopeles'. 1(>\ »*. 
A reciprocal altitrhmcnl bad long existed 
between iiim and a girl, worthy td' the 
devotion of a good manly heart. Hut 
her father, alleging that the youtii wms 
not rich enough, was inexorahle, walyn 
the high char.icter of the suitor; and he 
became mail ! the peer lost no time in 
ascertaining the truth of tiie report ; and, 
under a flisgiiiso, be obtained fnMii the 
girl a confirmalioii of her lover’s woith, 
and her determined vow to wed no 
oliier; also a knowlego of .the amount 
of her dowry. The doctor was then 
suinimined to aid with his advice and 
<»pinfon, the result of wliiidi was, that 
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he en/^a^ed to restore tlie sufferer to 
reason and healtli, under tYie security 
wfiich his lordshifi gave for his hap- 
piness! Such a Resent was made as 
satisfied the father. The young man 
recovered, and the lovers were made 
happy. 

The Ferocity of Despair^ and a re- 
markable Escape from Deaths — \X the 
siege of Mesolonghi, Sophia Condulimo, 
whose husband (a Greek officer^ had 
fallen during the siegc^ precipitately fled 
with her sou and (laughter, as soon as 
the Turks had entered the toivn. The 
fugitives (says jMr. Blaquiere) ** had 
not proceeded far, when the mother per- 
ceived a party of Turks coming toward 
them: horrified at the fate which was 
about to befall her daughter, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, she turned to the son, 
who was armed, and desired him to shout 
his sister, lest she should become a 
victim of Mussulman brutality ! The 
youth instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from hfs girdle, 
and lodged the contents in his sister*s 
liead, wiieii she fell to the ground, a v 
pareiitly lifeless. Thus relieved from a 
charge which the mother could not pre- 
serve, she and the youth sought refnge 
in a cavern. J ust as they were entering 
it, a grape-shot struck the son in bis leg, 
and lie also fell. Scarcely had the mo- 
ther succeeded in dragging him after 
her, than (when) a piquet of Turkish 
cavalry came up : one of the party, draw- 
ing forth a pistol, pointed it at Sophia, 
who, suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and CKclaimed, ‘ Barbarian, 
do you not see that I am a woman?’ 
This appeal had the desired effect. The 
most extraordinary part of this story 
remains to he told. The lady and her 
son were sent to one of the islands, and 
placed with other captives. Judge of 
the mother’s astonishinent on finding 
that her daughter was among the num- 
ber ! Thougii the young lady’s wounds 
had all the appearance of being mortal, 
she recovered ; and, her story having 
attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, she was rescued from bondage, 
and restored to the arms of her parent.” 

Treasures of the East, — “The eastern 
hemisphere continues to have a certain 
venerable air with old men from a belief 
that tlie star of knowlege first enlight- 
ened its horizon: chi Iciren delight jii it 
from its containing the enchanting tales 
of the “Thousand and one Nights;” 
ladies admire its flowered muslins, rich 
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shawls, pure pearls, and brilliant dia- 
monds; merchants view it as a source of 
commercial wealth; the naturalist, the 
botanist, and tlie geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, 
for unicorns, spikenard, splendid spe- 
cimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic 
formations; the English soldier looks 
to its fields for a harvest of reputation ; 
while pious missionaries sally forth with 
mo(*e than military zeal, to reclaim the 
millions of the East from their errors, 
and direct them in the path of life. — 
Sketches of Persia. 

Oriental fFisdom. — “ Nousliirwan, 
deservedly styled the Just, wlio governed 
Persia in the beginning of the seventh 
century, hearing of the fame of a work 
which a Brahmin of Ceylon had com- 
posed, employed a physician named 
fiarzouyah to obtain for him a copy of 
tViat production. This was a delicate 
and hazardous enterprise ; for tlie work, 
ever since the icign of an Indian king 
named Dabshilecm, for whom it was 
written, had been guarded with great 
care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought 
only to appertain to the holy. Bar- 
zouyah, C(»nfident in knowlege and 
strong in allegiance, undertook to fulfil 
the commands of his sovereign. He 
proceeded toward India, furnislied with 
money and every thing that could for- 
ward the object of his journey. When 
he arrived at the Indian capital, he pre- 
tended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it was the improvement of 
his mind, by communication with its 
wise men. Amongst those whose so- 
ciety he courted, he early discovered 
oue Brahmin, wlio appeared to him the 
very model of wisdom. His efforts were 
directed to gain his friendship, and, 
believing that he had succ^ecled, he 
resolvea to intrust him with his real 
design.’ — ‘ 1 have a secret to confide to 
you,* said he one day to his friend; 

* and you know, a sign to the wise is 
enough.* — ‘ 1 know what you mean,’ 
said the penetrating Brahhiin, ‘ without 

our sign; you came to rob us of our 

nowlege, that you might with it enrich 
Persia. Your purpose is deceit; but 
you have conducteil yourself with sucli 
consummate address and ability, that 1 
cannot help entertaining a regard for 
you. 1 have,’ continued the Indian, 

* observed in you the eiglit qualities 
which must combine to form a perfect 
man: forbearance, self-knowlege, true 
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allegiance, judgement in placing confi- 
dence*, secrecy, power to obtain respect 
at courts self-eommand, and a reserve, 
both as to speecli in general society and 
interiiieddling with the allairs of otliers. 
Now you have those oualitics ; and, 
thoug^h your object in seeking my friend- 
ship is not pare but interested, 1 have 


such an esti’cm for you that I will incur 
all hazards to forward your object of 
stealing onr wisdom.” The Jirahirtin 
obtained the far-soiii'ht hook, and by 
his aid and connivanVe a copy avms soon 
completed for the eiiv(*y. — ishctc/Km oj 
Persia. 


THE GARLAN1>; 

with an elegant Engraving, 

PoETRv and Music are agre<*ably and harmoniously milted in the National Airs 
with which Mr. Moore and Mr. Bishop favor the public ; and, as the arts of design 
tend to complete tlic union, we have selected another subject from this popular 
work. The original air, in this instance, is Italian, and it is well adapted to the 
style of niusir which prevails in England. 

The Garland 1 send thee was cull’d from those bowers 
Where thou and 1 wander’d in long vanish’d hours 
Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays. 

But bears some remembrance to those happy days. 

The roses were gather’d by that garden-gate 

Where our meetings, though earljs seem’d always too late i 

Where ling’ring full oft, through a summer night’s moon. 

Our partings, though late, appear’d always too soon. 

The rest were all cull’d from the banks of that glade 
Where, watching the sunset, so often we’ve stray’d. 

And mourn’d, as the time flew, tliat Love had no power 
To hind in tliis chain even one happy hour. 


CRITICAL NOTlt’ES OF KEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

^ Review of the Progress of Rcli- 
giovs Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Century, by J. C. L. de tSi.smondi . — 
This writer has acquired repntation on 
the continent; but be is not a proper 
judge of religion, and therefore not 
qualified to trace its progress in a sy- 
stematic or regular inode. He is not 
friendly to any particular religion, but 
ii:erely entertains general principles, 
which would do as well for one creed as 
for anollier. Which faith, we would ask, 
has the greatest claims on mankind? 
Assuredly that which makes the greatest 
discoveries; for no other is worthy of a 
divine Author. Whatever makes the 
largest disclosures of corruption in man, 
and at the same time offers him the best 
prospects, is most consistent with the 


relative situation of the Creator and the 
creature. Sucli is Christianity, and every 
thing else that pretends to the name of a 
revelation is mere quackery, neither 
radical in its operations, nor sovereign 
in its cure. 

JMemoirs of the Life, fyrilings, and 
Opinions of J)r. Parr, by the Rev, IFil- 
Ham Field . — We do not greatly admire 
this biographer, because he is not an eii- 
lightoned nijin, and is too partial to the 
divine whohc merit he celebrates; still 
less do we admire a silly periodical critic, 
who attacks hotli the doctor and Mr. 
Field in the most incoherent maimer. — - 
This learned and sagacious reviewer 
says, that “ the genius of Parr was, in 
sc, of Herculean conformation;’' and 
adds, that, “ with that frame, lie had 
the affectation of a dancing-rnaster, Oc- 
cause he derived from school-habits an 
indispensable direction to the imitation 
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of great standsirds.*’ How could this 
be a reason for the a/Tectation to which 
tl«e critic alludes? Indeed, one remark 
has no consonance with the other. Other 
observations of the most unmeaning 
kind arc Ircely poured out by the same 
reviewer; but upon these we shall not 
dwell. 

^ T/ie Correspondenne of the Earla of 
Clarendon and Uochester^ edited from 
the orijrinaf Mamiscripta^ by Mr. 

— The letters and other documents 
here published throw some light on an 
important period, — namely, that whicli 
preceded and immediately* followed the 
Uevolution. They show, even by the 
confession of the friends of the infa- 
tuated James, the strange misconduct 
and impolicy of that prince. Without 
adverting to the political parts of the 
work, ue shall merely quote two pas- 
sages, which, after the lapse of much 
more than a century from the tinje when 
they were written, may be considered as 
applicable to the present time. 

“ It is sad to sec the people (of Ire- 
land') such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almOvSt naked, who Avill work never, hut 
when they are ready to starve, and, 
when they have got three or four days* 
wages, will then walk about idly till 
that he gone ; and, if they cannot then 
])resently get into u ork, as perhaps at 
tliat nioment their next neighbour has 
nothing to employ them in, they steal, 
riieir women in the mean time do no- 
thing, not so much as spin or knit, but 
have a cow, two or three, according to 
the bigness of their ground, which they 
milk, and upon that they live ; and no 
sort of iriiproveiiieiit made upon the 
ground. Their habitations (for they 
cannot be called houses} are perfect pig- 
sties, walls 4’ast up and covered with 
straw and mud ; and out of one of these 
huts, of about ten or twelve feet square, 
shall you see five or six men and wo- 
men bolt out as you (pass) by, who 
stand staring about. If this he thus so 
near Dublin (as I saw several upon the 
roatl), J^ord, tvhut can it be farther up 
in the country?’* 

• * ^ 0 « • • 

“ The ruinous state of the fabric of 
most churches is very melancholy; very- 
few of the clergy reside on their cures, 
hut employ pitiful curates, which neces- 
sitates the people to look after a Kotiiisli 
priest or non-coiiformist preaehe.r ; and 
there arc plenty of both. 1 find it is an 
ordinary thing here for a uiiiiister to 
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have five or six or more cures of souls, 
and to get them supplied by those who 
will do it cheapest: some hold five, six, 
or even 9(10/. per annwn in ecclesiastical 
preferments, get them all served for 150/. 
and not preach once a year themselves.*’ 
The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
William Haistitt. — Only a part of this 
performance has yet appeared, and that 
is not exactly Rucira work as would si‘cure 
the applause of the best judges of his- 
tory or biograph}^ — “Mr, Hazlitt (says 
an intelligent critic) is a writer of sin- 
gular cleverness in a particular way. 
He has a quaint, sort of eloquence, a 
spirited minuteness of description, and 
a vein of fanciful or rather whimsical 
illustration, all of which tell admirably 
in his treatment of certain subjects. He 
will paint you some objects charmingly, 
put a picture into words, present on 
paper in all the vividness of actual life 
the very manner and deportment of a 
man. He can give interest to the most 
trifling matter: but here bis power is 
at an end. The life of Napoleon is a 
history, not a piece of light biography. 
It emf>races great and momentous sub- 
jects, and this kind of historical and 
lofty detail, this epic in writing, we do 
not think Mr. IJazlitt’s forte. He is a 
clever man, but on a different scale, and 
Teniers or IVilkic might as well attempt 
the style of the cartoons of Uaphael. 
There arc some passages of admirable 
spirit and effect, especiallv those which 
relate to the* manners amf characters i»r 
the French, The campaigns too, and 
this is what could hardly have been ex- 
pected, are related uith remarkable 
clearness. With this opinion of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s cupahllities, it is uiiiieressary 
to say more of the details of his work. 
Its tone, as to politics, is di’Diocrdtie.” , 
Analysis of the Chuiarter of Napo- 
leon, by W. E. Channiftsf, LL.J). — 
'J’his writer entertains proper notions 
respecling the character of an ambitious 
and unfeeling conqueror. He laments 
that there has always existed, and still 
exists, a mournful ohtnseness of moral 
feeling in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. Men indeed are 
dazzled by the rank of the offender, 
and, while success attends his efforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing but this 
could make men view a mere military 
nation, having in view conquest alone, 
with any other feelings than those of 
hostility and indignation. It is most 
inconsistent to hate the tyrant who op- 
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presses by force tlie individuals of a 
sins[Ic coQiniunity, uod to praise tiie 
more exalted tyrant who seises nations 
ill liis grasp. Common sense requires 
that llie real friends of freedom should 
equally detest oppression in every shape. 
Influenced by these sentiments, the 
American author examines Napoleon's 
pretensions with severity. The review 
of his career is brief and animated. He 
Avrites in the genuine spirit of a repub- 
lican of high moral ana religions feel- 
ings, and £ows that he has no confined 
views, by condemning the allied mon- 
arclis no less decidedly than their an- 
tagonist. 

The f^ceSt a Poem , — This piece was 
found among the papers of Almon, the 
bookseller. A comparison of it with 
the published specimens of Junius* 
hand-writing, induced the possessors of 
it to bring it forward as the work of 
that mysterious author. We are sur- 
prised tiiat the editor or publisher should 
have been so deceived, the style of writ- 
ing and tlie formation of the letters 
being very different from the specimens. 
As a poem, however, it possesses merit ; 
the iaeas are strongly expressed ; the 
satire is piquant, ami the construction of 
the piece not bad. 

Dtiutcich^ a Tale of the Splendid 
Cittfy by James Hird.-^^t, ftird has 
here presented us with a pleasing poem, 
of which the story connects itself with 
topographical and antiquarian lore, and 
with tlie rebellion of prince Henry, se- 
cond son of Henry the Second, against 
his unfortunate father. In the prose- 
cution of that unnatural warfare, the 
earl of Leicester, one of the great barons 
who united themselves with prince 
Henry, besieged Dunwicb, in Suffolk ; 
and that event is now made the basis of 
a talc of love and arms. 

The site of the city of Dunwich was 
so much exposed to the inroads of the 
sea, during the prevalence of east, north- 
east, and south-east winds, and was so 
little capable, from the materials of its 
soil, of withstanding the violence op- 
posed to it, that its old walls, streets, 
and edifices, long since disappeared, and 
only a small town at present remains, to 
preserve the honors of the name. Its 
Id story is carried back, by our Anglo- 
Saxon records, to the time of the hept- 
archy, when it was probably the seat of 
government for the kingdom of the 
East-Angles ; and, under Henry If. its 
imporUnce, as compared with Ipswich, 


may be learned from the fact, that it 
gave to the aid to marry Maude, the 
king's daughter, the sum of 130/. 6s. bd. 
while Ipswich was charged only 63/. 
6s. 8d. 


A AfBMOllt OF MADEMOISELLE SONTAG; 

toith a Portrait of that distinguished 

Lady, 

As great attention is paid at the pre- 
sent time to vocalists and actresses, more 
particularly to the former, we are in- 
duced to take notice of a young lady 
whose fame was so high on the conti- 
nent, that large offers were made to her 
to visit our island. Whether the expec- 
tations of the public have been fully 
answered by her subsequent exertions, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mademoiselle Sontag was bom atC’ob- 
lentz, of parents who were distinguished 
in a theatrical career. Being by early 
education destined for the stage, she 
made her public appearance at Frank- 
fort, when she was little more than 6ve 
years of age, in the opera of LaNymphe 
du Danube, in which she performed the 
part allotted to her with so much grace 
and intellect, that every body presaged 
her future excellence. At nine years of 
age she lost her father. This event took 
her far from the Rhine. She traveled 
ivith her niothei* through Germany, and 
every wdiere she met with success. Her 
voice gradually acquired an extraordi- 
nary extent, and its management was so 
perfect, that the most difllicult airs of 
Mozart were sport to her. After being 
instructed in the Gonservalory or Mu- 
sical School at Prague, slie appeared at 
the age of twelve years on the stage of 
that city, and surpassed the hopes which 
had been formed of her. A short time 
afterwards she went to Vienna, where 
her reputation had been already spread. 
She found in that capital new admirers. 
The directors of the stage were anxious 
to engage her for the German Opera, and 
soon made lier appear on tiie Italian 
stage. That theatre was then eminent 
for talent, and Madame Fodor belonged 
to it. Mademoiselle Sontag chose triis 
French PhUomile as the model of her 
taste and' singing. 

Ill the autumn of 1824 her engage- 
ment terminated, and she renewed her 
travels in the interior of Germany. A 
new’ theatre liad been recently erected 
at Berlin, and she was engaged at it. — 
Her first appearance excited an absoluti: 
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cnthuBiasniy and she soon became the idol 
of the public. Her personal qualities 
procured her as much esteem as her ta- 
lents excited admiration. Persons of the 
must elevated rank soug’ht her acquaint- 
ance, and when she left Berlin to repair 
to Paris, the adieus of the public were 
an evidence of their attachment, and of 
their consequent regret at losin^r her. 

Her reception in Paris was very- fa- 
vorable, but not perhaps so enthusiastic 
as at Berlin. Tne French critics did 
not think her equal to Signora Pizaroni 
111 expression or in force ; but they al- 
lowed that she displayed graceful ease, 
tasteful execution, and attractive viva- 
city. 

Having accepted the offers of Laurent 
and La-Portc, she presented herself be- 
fore a British audience on the 15th of 
this month, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the character of Rosina, in 11 Barbiere 
<li Seviglia. She was then greeted with 
loud and general applause, and lias re- 
peated the character with increased 
effect. 

Her person is rather above the middle 
size, exceedingly elegant, and delicate ’y 
formed ; Iter features are also delicate, 
and the expression of her countenance 
very pleasing, and altogether character- 
istic of her native origin. Her carriage 
is light and griicuful. In dramatic ex- 
pression she does not appear to excel, 
and she seems to consider its attainment 
as a matter of secondary consideration. 
Her voice is a first-rate soprano. Its 
tone, without being uncoiiiinonly power- 
ful, is very clear and melodious; 
but its principal merit is flexibility. 
Her style of singing, from the extraor- 
dinary facility witli which her voice is 
naturally gifted, is more florid than that 
of any other singer in Europe ; and her 
musical taste is so highly cultivated, 
tliat the introduction of ornament, even 
in the obligato passages with which the 
part of Uosina abounds, can in no in- 
stance be pronounced inappropriate or 
overcharged. But, by neglecting the 
study of expression, she has, in a p-eat 
degree, sacrificed the soul of meloay to 
the bravura style, and the effect of her 
singing is more calculated to excite as- 
tonishment than delight, lii this re- 
spect she may, in some measure, be 
compared to Madame Catalani, whom 
she certainly surpasses in facility of 
execution, though she is considerably 
inferior to her in power of voice. The 
cavatina, Una vocc pocoja^ she sang in 


a style which was as exquisitely tasteful 
as It was new. Two passages intro- 
duced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not Imve been 
surpassed in perfection by the spirited 
bow of the finest violin-player. This 
was thought, by many, to be the ne plus 
ultra of vocal execution. But the part 
for which she reserved the full display 
of her great powers, was in the music 
lesson of the second act, for the original 
air of which she substituted Rode’s 
violin variations, as adapted to the 
human voice by Madame Catalani. Her 
success in this instance was complete. 

The age of this lady is about two and 
twenty years. Her moral character, 
we believe, is unimpeached ; — ^she is said 
to be as virtuous as she is amiable* 
She is usually attmded by a female 
acquaintance, an officer’s widow, whom 
she retains in her service as a companion 
and a friendly adviser. 


NOTICES AND OBSEft VATIONS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

March 14. — An innocent Volcanic 
Eruption. — The explosion of a burning 
mountain is generally a very alarming 
incident ; but a late phenomenon of t|iat 
kind seemed only to excite curiosity. 
Perhaps Old Vesuvius, weakened by the 
effect of time, will become milder in a 
course of years; — ^at least some may 
entertain such an opinion, because many 
are apt to form judgements from the 
latest event of the kind. 

We are informed that a new oriflee, 
about fifteen feet in circumference, opened 
in the crater of Mount Vesuvius, from 
which issued an immense quantity of 
smoke, in the form of a globe ; this liurst 
with a very loud explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid. — 
After some days these explosions ceased ; 
but the new aperture continued to dis- 
charge a great deal of smoke, and occa- 
sionally some flames until the 20th, when 
the aperture was increased to sixty feet. 
Stones were sometimes thrown up, and 
the explosions continued at intervals of 
ten minutes. On the 22d, two other 
openings, larger than the first, were 
made, and a great shock farced the three 
into one: a column of smoke and ashes 
rose from it, and presented to the city 
of Naples the appearance of a pine-tree 
of gigantic dimensions. Shocks were 
felt in Calabria, in the districts of Reggio 
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and Palmi ; but no serious dama^^ en- 
sued. The roads leading to Vesuvius 
were covered with people hastening to 
view the spectaele; and, on the first 
symptoms of an eruption, artists set out 
from Rome and other parts of Italy, to 
study it as a subject of art 

2o. — The magistrate and the gentle- 
man ouglit to be united : but there was 
lately, at Covent-liarden, a striking in- 
stance of the temporary • separation of 
those characters. One of the Row-street 
magistrates, seeing the chair of the 
vestry-rooni filled by a tradesman who 
did not belong to the select vestry, seised 
the arm (which had been recently dislo- 
cated} of the supposed intruder, exclaim- 
ing with great warmth, “ Get out. Sir.’* 
A dialogue ensued, marked with deco- 
rous propriety on the side of the trades- 
man, and with arrogance and vulgarity 
on the part of tlie “ man in power.” The 
contest terminated in the appointment of 
overseers by the arbitrary conductors of 
the parochial concerns. 

In some other extensive parishes, a 
similar contest is carried on between the 
housekeepers in general and tlie select 
vestry ; and indeed the domineering spi- 
rit and wanton prodigality of tlie latter 
demand a spee(iv and effectual check. 

J^rojirrats of Liberalittf of Sentiment, 
— ^Those acts of parliament which, from 
the time of Charles 11., excluded dissent- 
ers from otlice, unless t^ey should take 
the sacrament according to the forms of 
the church of England, were always 
considered as marks of tyranny and in- 
justice ; but tlie sectaries, however dis- 
gusted, were obliged to repress the 
indignation which they felt. For many 
years these statutes have been evaded in 
numerous instances, and bills of indem- 
nity have been occasionally voted by the 

J )arl lament for the security of those who 
lave intruded into official stations: but, 
as this did not satisfy the dissenters, 
they resolved in this scission to make 
extraordinary exertions for the removal 
of such galling disqualifications. About 
17110 petitions, it is said, were presented 
to both houses for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts; and, to the sur- 
prise of both parties, a majority of 44 
appeared in favor of those concessions 
which, when proposed at other times, 
lia<l been discountenanced and exploded 
Viy a gwrat superiority of number. Rut 
this triumph was not so complete as the 
petitioners wished ; for the friends of the 
ecclesiastical establishment insisted on 


the adoption of a declaration in writing, 
by which, on obtaining any offices, the 
dissenters should bind themselves, “on 
the faith of Ohristians,” not to use, to 
the prejudice of the church, the power 
which they might thus acquire. It is 
remarkable that the second reading of 
the bill of relief was voted even without 
a division, with the full assent of the 
bishops. The catholics are highly pleased 
at this decision, because they think that 
it will lead to what they term^their eman- 
cipation ; but we do not think that they 
null gain their point. "J'heir pretensions 
are not so well founded as those of our 
protestant brctlircii; and their claims 
cannot prudently he granted 'without 
stronger and more effectual securities 
than they are disposed to allow. 

12. — In Portugal, the intrigues of don 
Miguel seem to liasten to llieir full de- 
velopemeiit. The military governors of 
the different provinces ha>e" tutored the 
municipalities to demand an annulnuMit 
of the constitution, and to propose, the 
immediate elevation of the (irince to the 
throne, without regard to the orders of 
the emperor of Rrazil, who has in effect, 
if not ill form, relinquished his authority 
over Portuf^al. The effect of these ma- 
nuMivres will soon appear. The ques- 
tion is, whether (Ireat-Rritain will be 
passive on the occasion, and suffer the 
Portuguese to be enslaved, — rir, on the 
other hand, will join Don Pedro in main- 
taining the coTistitiitioii which he so 
liberally offered to them, and reduce his 
artful and perfidious brother to that 
state of dependence from w Inch he lately 
emerged. As it would not he a very 
difficult task to baflle thii views o'f 
usurpation, when the better (if not the 
f^reater^ part of the nation may be sup- 
posed to be friendly to the constitution, 
it may be expedient to interfere beyond 
mere remonstrances, even though we 
are not bound to take any part' in the 
contest. 

15. IVe are pleased at the n‘guIations 
which have been made by the (College t)f 
Physicians, since they have taken pos- 
session of their handsome new edifice. 
Among other arrangements, tliey have 
conimernunl a series of evening lectures 
and conversations, with a view of afford- 
ing, to men of science, opportunities of 
meeting for the discussion of mutters 
connected with their pursuits. Ry way 
of giving a begin iiiug to the evening, 
Sir Henry Halford read a ]j«iper on the 
tic doloureua, I ii this essay he eiidi'a- 
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voured to prove that the distressing 
malady which was the subject of it, is 
produced cither by a deposit of bone out 
of tlio natural course, or by an exfo- 
liation of bone, the consequence of some 
disease or injury. He plausibly main- 
tained this notion, and mentioned many 
cases wliich tended to support it. Still 
ff>rtlicr to illustrate his position, he pro- 
duced a cranium, in the interior of 
which a most extraordinary deposition 
of bone had taken place, and the history 
of which strongly corroborated his 
theory. The discourse was short, but it 
excited, as it was well calculated to do, 
great interest. The rooms were fully 
attended, and, beside the most eminent 
professors of medical science in the me- 
tro))olis, there were many persons of 
distinction in other professions. A eon- 
versazione of this judicious kind reflects 
credit on the medical college. 

A Muidcal Riot , — Several boys and 
a girl were taken to the police-office in 
Queen-square, on a charge of disorderly 
and riotous conduct. Jt appeared that 
the defendants came out of the Crown 
and Sceptre, Vauxliall-road, soon af.er 
inidiiighr. They had been at a select 
concert holden in that house, and on 
their return amused themselves by ring- 
ing the bells, and insulted the watchmen 
on being requested to move on. Miss 
Frances Taylor declared that she an<l 
her companions never rang any bells. 
The fact was, they were singing Moore’s 
delightful trio of “ Those evening 


dTint 

Second Survey (tf the British Instil 
tution , — A striking picture in this exhi- 
bition is that which represents the late 

K , Pius VI L, receiving an English 
amcatholic family in due form. It 
contains portraits of cardinal (lonsalvi, 
CanovcL, and other distinguished Ita- 
lians; the composition and coloring arc 
good, and the effect is impressive. 

Mr. Webster’s pieces, the Committee 
of Taste and the Cottage Diorama, are 
in a good style of execution. Doth re- 
present juvenile figures, which are well 
grouped ami phsasingly natural. 

Mr. Clatcr has distinguished himself 
by some neat and well-finisheil pieces. 
Mis Country Comforts, Reluctance, and 
Intrusion, arc truly worthy of a favor- 
able report. The first vies with many 
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bells,” when the watchmefi took them 
into custody. 

Mr. White ordered the prisoners to 
be locked up until the landlord made 
his appearance. He tlien said, ** Pray, 
Mr. Ridley, why do you allow such 
children us those, none of them more 
than sixteen, to be singing and tippling* 
in your house at unlawful hours 
Ridley — “ Please your worship, there is 
a singing-club at my house every Tues- 
day ana Friday; the one in question 
was particularly select^ I assure you.” 
— Mr. White — “Indeed! pray how 
many select persons were present?” — 
Ridley — “Not more than seventy, Sir.” 
— Mr. White — “And that’s what you 
call a select musical meeting? These 
meetings are highly improper. This is 
not the first time, Mr. Ridley, that 
persons frequenting your house have 
required the interference of our officers; 
and 1 now warn you to beware of your 
future conduct. As for the foolisli 
groiipe now before me, 1 hope that the 
situation in which they appear (after a 
night’s confinement in a watchhdnse) 
will be a salutary lesson to them, and 
induce their parents, now present, to 
prevent their going to any meetings of 
this sort.” — The vocalists were tlien or- 
dered to pay one shilling each for their 
discharge ; a sentence which seemed to 
raise their spirits from low G to R in alt; 
and, as soon as the young lady had left 
the office, she began huiimiiiig “I’ve 
been roaming” in a melodious style. 


admired specimens of the Flemish schooh 
and the two last show the way in which 
rural courtship may be brought to a 
happy issue, when the reluctance of a 
father is not an effective obstacle. With 
the Refreshing Pinch we are less pleased, 
thoiigli it is certainly characteristic. 

Mr. Witheringtoii’s Rustic Wreath is 
a charming piece, and even excites inter- 
est. — Mr. Drummond’s Nursery-Maid 
shows that the artist sometimes casts au 
eager eye upon young women of that 
description. — Mr. Newton’s Gre.ek Girl 
evinces taste and displays expression ; 
hut his female figures, like those of 
Stothiird, too nearly resemble each 
other. — Mr. Edmonstone’s Maternal So- 
licituile tends to prove, that lie can pro- 
perly conceive the best feelings or the 
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beait.-^A Domestie Scene, by Mn 
Geddes, is faithful to nature, and exem- 
plifies tlie triumph of art; and Mr. 
beirs Domestic Bmployment displays 
refined female character and occupation, 
bat without exciting particular emotion. 
-^Mr. Wood ward ^s Hush! Hush! ex- 
hibits anxious cliildren in appropriate 
attitudes, and the picture is finely exe- 
cuted. — Mr, W. J, Tliomson*s Visit of 
Consolation to the Sick excels iu the 
expression of sentiment, if not in the 
inferior beauty of coloring. — A Cottage 
Scene, by John and Elizaheth Deartnan, 
is finely colored and beautifully finished. 
The Vain Jack-Daw stripped of hie 
stolen Plumes, by Mr. Lance, can scarce- 
ly he praised too highly ; the composi- 
tion is excellent, and the shame and ap- 
prehension of the daw, and the indig- 
nation and contempt of the peacocks, 
are very ably represented. 

Mrs. Pearson''s Chosen Rose unites 
strength of expression with delicacy of 
touch. — Mr. Boaden’s Musidora is 
pleasing, but not fully characteristic. — 
Kef^ing to this piece, a critic says, 
** Instead of the retiring consciousness 
of the fair and timid creature of 'I'hom- 
Bon’s imagination, we liave a sparkling 
animation of quite another sort of being 
— ^beautiful indeed, but not with the 
beauty of Musidora. The sudden angle 
made by the upper and lower arm, de- 
tracts from that grace of form tvhich an 
artist ought never to lose sight of in 
subjects of this kind. — Edwin, by the 
same artist, has, as well as the foregoing 
performance, much to recommend it in 
point of clearness of color and facility of 
execution ; but we do not consider this 
as the Edu'iii of Beattie. It by no 
means follows that, because he was *‘no 
vulgar boy,*’ he is to have the air of** a 
young gentleman.” — A Welsh Peasant, 
however, and a Boy in a Vandyke Dress, 
are perfectly in character, and are admi- 
rable specimens of Mr. Boaden’s versa- 
tile talents.” 

The same amateur, speaking of Mr. 
Good’s picture of Admiration, says, 
** Tlie models and casts which have here 
called forth the efforts of this artist have 
better claims to attention, and have 
created more interest, than any thing of 
a similar kind presented to the public on 
the board of an itinerant dealer. We arc 
not, however, inclined to give more 
credit to the management and execution 
of Admiration^ than what belongs to 
the mere deceptive in art, — ^for which 


Mr. Good has on so many occasions dis- 
played no ordinary talent. His pictures 
always remind us of the name of a stage- 
coach which runs between Stamford and 
London, called “ Truth and Daylight.” 
It must he observed, however, that there 
is refined truth as well as homely truth. 
A picture may have too much light as 
well as too much obscurity: judgement 
and taste alone can determine the proper 
medium.” 

The Society of Brilioh Artists , — This 
exhibition is nut, by good judges, deemed 
equal to some of the former displays by' 
the same society : yet it cannot be denied 
that many fine works of art appear in 
the collection. 

Mr. Northeotc has evinced both his 
skill and his loyalty, by exhibiting an 
equestrian portrait of our sovereign : we 
must, however, observe, that the figure 
of the horse is better executed than that 
of his illustrious rider. 

Mr. Linton still shines in the use of 
his classical pencil. He has represented 
iEneasand Achsitcs guided by V^enus, in 
the character of a Spartan huntress, to 
Carthage, with that taste and skill which 
challenge high praise. The composition 
is as excellent as the execution is cor- 
rect: the figures are elegant, and the 
morning sky is very naturally repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Glover’s Vale of Avoea has been 
termed a failure by one critic, while 
another says, “ it is a grand and beau- 
tiful feature in the present exhibition.” 
One remark is too severe ; the other is 
too encomiastic. The artist has not 
shown his usual talent in this picture ; 
but the light and shade are well discri- 
minated, and the meeting of the waters 
displayed with effect. 

Some of Mr. Holland’s productions 
deserve more than slight praise. We 
admire his Moonlight, given as a study, 
rather than as a copy of a particular spot. 
That part of the horizon which lies under 
the eye of the planet looks like a silver 
sea, and there is a charming mellowness 
in the coloring of the whole picture. 
His coast-scene near llfracomb, the view 
of Matlock High-Torr, and that of 
Windsor-Castle, are beautiful compo- 
sitions. 

A Cottage Scene near East-Grin stead, 
by Mr. Nasmyth, manifests a strict ad- 
herence to nature ; an'fi equal fidelity is 
evinced by the Dearmans in their repre- 
sentation of a similar scene. — The Love- 
Tale by Mr. Wood, is an elegant picture ; 
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but the sentiment is not forcibly ex* 
pressed. — Miss Daglcy, in bringing 
forward the Children in the Wood, has 
not trusted wholly to her own abilities, 
bnt has followed a sketch left by the 
late Miss Spilsbury ; the well-known 
subject is treated witli appropriate sim- 
plicity and legitimate c'xpression. The 
girl weeps in her forlorn state, while 
the boy bears his sorrows more like a 
man. . » 

The Fire-King and the "AVater-King 
are supernatural subjects ; and, in such 
ceases, great latitude is allowed to the ad- 
venturous artist. In both pieces, Mr. 
Egerton has shown a powerful imagi- 
nation; but the propriety or applica- 
bility of his representations may be 
disputed by many. 

There are some very good portraits 
in this exhibition. That of Mr. Brougham 
by Lonsdale excels both in resemblance 
and in finish. The portraits of the rev. 
Dr. Richards and Dr. Williams, — one 
the tutor of Mr. C^'inni ng, the other the 
head' master of Winchester-school, — are 
certainly not equal to those of more ex- 
perienced artists, hut reflect credit on 
the rising talent of Mr. Leigh, the book- 
seller’s son. 

The Sociftt/ of Paintm in TFatcr^ 
Colors. — J^efore these artists opened 
their gallery to the public for tlic pre- 
sent season, a considerable number of 
the pictures found liberal purebusers on 
the private view. 'I’he landscapes and 
water-pieces, in this exhibition, seem to 
be more numerous than other subjects, 
and many of them jjossess superlative 
merit, ftobsoii. Fielding, Front, De- 
wint, and other artists, ably sustain their 
former reputation, and some have even 
increased it. 

Mr. Kohsoirs View of Snowdon 
seems to claim pre-eminent notice. It is 
delineated on the largest scale of w'ater- 
color painting, and is finished with 
a force and breadth that can hardly be 
surpassed. The effects of air and di- 
stance are the most natural that can be 
imagined. ^J’here arc by the same artist 
above forty pictures, smaller in size, 
but all exquisitely piiiiited, and not less 
creditable to his industry and application 
than to his powers of observation, his 
quick and pure feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and his proficiency in his art. 
They consist of views in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of some of the drawings 
which he has made for liis work on the 
English cities. Df the latter there is 
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one which we are particulalrly induced 
to mention. It is a View of Westmin- 
ster, taken from the bridge. The sub- 
ject is so well known, that in common 
hands its familiarity would destroy 
every thing like picturesqueness, and it 
has some objectionable points, which 
nothing but great skill could overcome. 
iMr. Robson has managed this most 
happily. He has represented the point 
of time to be that sort of twilight, at 
which the yellow light of the departing 
day mingles with the soft cold radiance 
of a young moon. A more felicitous 
expression could not have been devised, 
and the picture is truly beautiful. 

Mr. Copley Fielding’s distant View 
of Portsmouth from Spithcad is rendered 
more interesting than it would otherwise 
be by the following points: — ^lie has 
caught one of those beautiful effects 
which are only momentary, but which 
frequently happen in squally weather* 
A thick dark scud is behind the vessels 
which fill up the middle of the picture, 
and a black cloud is reflected in a line 
upon their track, wliile the sea beyond 
is quite light. The water is admirably 
painted, and the distance most effectively 
brought in. The Scene on the Sand's 
at Brighton, and the Entrance to Dover 
Harbour, by the same artist, are pieces of 
a similar characti'r, and are alst> painted 
with a truly original feeling and con- 
ception. 'I’hese are the artist’s best 
pictures, and are much happier produc- 
tions than some of his landscapes, which, 
although they are cleverly executed, 
have rather an artificial prettiness about 
them than a bold and broad style. 

Mr. i>pwint’s 't'iew of (ioodrich-Cas- 
tlc and of Lynn, and his Hay-Field, are 
as true to nature as is possible. They 
are in a style very different from most of 
the other pictures in the collection. They 
want that warmth of coloring by means 
of which even had pictures are made to 
look brilliant at a very cheap rate, hut 
they have that truth of etfect which is 
worth every other quality. 

There is too littie variety in Mr. Bar- 
rett’s choice of subjects; but bis pic- 
tures arc generally well finished. In his 
Twilight, the efiect of suii-set is finely 
given, and his View from Fritnrose-lliil 
is executed in a very pleasing style. 

Mr. Cristall has not been altogether 
successful ill his Midsummer A'ight's 
Dream; — he cannot represent elves or 
fairies so well as he can portray pea* 
sauts. 
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Some pictures by Mr. \V. Hunt ran- 
iiot, \vt* tbink, be seen^ ^ritliont beiiitif 
admired. The interiors are aduiirabiy 
painted. The oifcct of air and duylisT^^i^ 
is very happy iii Queen lMary\s bed- 
chamber at Hartiwick, and v\ the Li- 
brary and (ictllery at tiie same jdace. — 
The same artist bus some ii^tires, in his 
two pieces of tin* Fisiiennairs I’hiidreu, 
wiiiclj, in a very different style, are 
hardly less excellent. 

Tlie (.'liildren of the Campaniia di 
lionia, by Mr. P. Williams, and other 
representations t>f Italim manners and 
scenery, are sfrikinc proids of talent. — 
Mr. Hardin^’^s Mo»lerii Gree<*e is \v<dl 
executed, l)nt its style is rather too fiorid. 
— Mr. 8tepli.niort‘’s Proposal and his 
Bride are calcnlated to attract, and can- 
not fail to ph ase. 

Mi\ LoH^h'a Scaifituml EAh oitlou. 
— The Milo of this young' artist intn)- 
diiced him to early fame, becau'e its 
extraordinary merit allorded a strong 
promUe of excellence, liis subscipienl 
works are still more siriking and attrac- 
tive. 'riic groupc of Somiius ami iris 
is finely concci^ed, and v(‘iy skilfully 
executed. Iris has been sent hy Juno, 
to recjiiire of 8ojimus a dream, by which 
the intelligence of the loss of Leyx may 
be conveyed to his wife Alcvciii.^ The 
attitude (tf S»»nmus, falling back into his 
hliglitly-brokcii lethargy, and the coun- 
tenance siiigislarly expres-d\e of vulap- 
tuoiis drow'sifiess, are pnoofs of great 
talent ; and the artist iias been e<jually 
successful in the figure of Iris. 

Mr. Longifs Musidora is a figure of 
great loveliness. Tlic slirinkiug and 
modest beauty, so chnrmingly described 
by Thomson, is ably embodied; but, 


perhaps, tlie countenance is not suifi- 
ciently expressive of alariii. 

Jti the groupe of Samson slaying the 
Philistines, the position of the hero is 
peculiarly spirited, and his enemies, 
falling heiuvith his prowess, are admira- 
bly r<*preseiifced. 

Tht: Diorama in the livifenCs Park . — 
The new views are, the Interior of the 
(Iloisler of St. Wundrille, in Norm.iudy, 
and tlw Village of rnterseen, in Swit- 
zerland. In‘the former of tliese pictures 
a new feature is attempted, by miik'ing 
the leaves of the trees move in the wind, 
ami the ihtors of the chapel open. Tliese 
novelties serve to shovv the extent to 
which iiiccliaiiical skill and contrivance 
in.iv he <‘arried, but wc d(»id)t tb(;ir 
achiiug any pleasure or gratification to 
that which tlie mere picture would have 
produced. The view of (Jnierseen is 
remarkably ])leasing. The neiglibon ring- 
mountains invest the scene with an air 
ot solemn graiuleiir, while the village 
has ;ui aspect of secluded tranquillity. 

llett'fi of French DaUltit . — A general 
of artillery, baron Le Jeime, is now 
exhibiting, at the Egyptian lial), a M*ries 
of interesting pictures. He served iu 
many campaigns, took sketclies of tlie 
difiVrent Ifat ties, ami afterward s re- visil ed 
the scenes of action, that his designs 
might he rendered more emreet. Some 
of these paintings giie us very distinct 
ideas of the countries and the combats. 
I’iiey are not only general representa- 
tions of columns, squares, charges, skir- 
mishing, \;c. in woods, on plains and 
mountains, and all the locahiies of mi- 
litary rariiage,, but also include indivi- 
dual epis(jdes of actual events, portraits, 
and other realitits, wlticli aiM ex<*ecd- 
iiigly curious and impressive. 


Music, 


iUujStt. 


A GRAND concert took place at Guild- 
ball on the 29th of March for the be- 
nefit of the national schools established 
in the city. The presumptive heir of the 
crawii had promised to attend it; but 
he detained at home by indispo- 
sitlmi. A most respectable assembly 
witnessed the per fo nuances, which, 
though they had not a single feature of 
novelty, gave, by the style of execution, 


that pleasure which attends impressive 
music. As the Greeks and Romans 
were not weary of the very frequent re- 
petition of admired plays (fi'r it does 
not appear that they had great variety 
in their drama}, so the people of Great- 
Britain can listen to the same music after 
a multiplicity of repetitions. 

The Melodists* Club had lately a 
concert at Frec-tnasons’ hall, and vari- 
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pus compositions wei-c then exe- 
cuted, two of which, furnished by Sin- 
clafir, were greatly applaudod. These 
were, “Heiieath the Wave,** and “To 
my love to me.*’ One wliich was 
arrahg’cVl by Watson, styled the Irish 
Harper, wss also admired. Madame do 


Vifi^o ^avc a Spanish aria with great 
taste and expression, and the sweet 
strains of Miss Fanny Ayton softened 
the feelings of disappointment occ.a- 
sioiied by the absence of Miss Ste- 
phens. 


Qraima. 


THE king’s theatre. 

This house now boasts of tw'o s(ar»t 
ill the persons of Pasta and Sontag. — 
The latter is less briliianl; hut every 
one will allow that licr lustre is conside- 
rable. Her third appearance strength- 
ened her claims to public applause; and, 
with siicli c'lttractions, llio managers are 
induced to hope that the present season 
will he more productive than the last. 

Rossini's opera of Semiramidc has 
been very ably performed. Ziicclielli 
was the Assur of the evening; and, with 
the aid of Madame Schutz and (jurioiii, 
he gave sueh elhcieiit support to the 
heroine Pasta, that she was animated (o 
extraordinary exertions. 

drury-eane tiikatr e. 

As the return t)f Easter is supposed 
to require some striking novelty, the 
Ihnub Savoifard ami hi.s ,)]o}ilccy came 
forward to amuse and gratify the town. 
The performance which bears this title 
is a rnido-drain.ilic eulerlainment, and 
its plot may tlnis In* stat; d. -ianint 
Maldicini has hci ii condemucjl to death 
for an allcgf .. oir-. st h 

reign, tin; emperor ot (lermany, of 
wliich, however, he is guiltless. His 
countess, asMired of Ins innoeenee, pro- 
cures his full paiahni, t»nd proceeds, in 
company willi her inf.mt son, to liberate 
her husiuiiid. She arrives the evening 
before the sentenei* of <Icuth is to he car- 
ried into eifeet, at the ferry ot Oher- 
Wi'sel; hut Siurmwald, the ferryman, 
refuses, as it is after ferry-hours, to take 
her aeross the It bine. In this dilemma 
PipiiKi, the dmnh Sa\<»yard, tenders his 
assislaiiee, and with the cunning aid of 
Marmo/.etle, his irioukey, wfio steals 
away the grim ferryiniin's oars, lie wafts 
the countess across the Hhiiie. *l'|j»* 


monkey, ever intent upon mischief, con- 
trives, while tlic countess is resting her- 
self, to steal the pardon from the case 
in which it is enclosed, ami to conceal it 
amongst the rocks. The lady now 
arrives at the fortress in which her . lord 
isc^mfined, and delights the ear of Herr 
Vatclivell, an .old soldier, with the 
tiilings that she is the bearer of her hus- 
band’s pardon ; but the pardon is not to 
be found, and she is reduced to a state 
of despair. With the aid of Pipino, 
however, she and the count escape from 
the fortress, but are pursued, and the 
count is again captured. The captain 
of tlie guard is on the point of carrying 
the sentence into execution, when his 
lady perceives Marinozette playing with 
the much-wanted document, which he 
ciiances to drop. It is of course iinmc- 
diafely sidled, and the count, is restored 
to life and liberty. ’Fherc is some good 
pantomimic acting by Airs. W. Barry- 
more, who aels the Savoyard ; and lije 
part of Ibe monkey is actividy and amu- 
singly sustained by young- Wieland. A 
series of jianoramic views on the Rliine, 
beautifully painted by wStanlield, add 
lo tiie attractions of the piece. (>ne is 
more parlicul.irly ebarming — we mean 
the scene of a water-fall by moonlight. 

J' 1 le t ra g<' i I y o f A del git 1 la wix s re v i ve d , 
seemingly with a view of giving Airs. 
Duff an additiuiiiil o{qu)rl unity of shi- 
ning. She personated tli(f hcrointi in a 
forcible manner, and Aliss Foote acted 
an inferior ])art with taste end feeling; 
hut we cannot applaud tbe exertions of 
the younger Kean, who performed the 
part of Lotliair witli little ability. 

( OVENT-GAKPEN TIIKATRE, 

The siqqjosed attractions of Tu<dci- 
or the Obi i^ormraSs filled this 
house on Eastcr-i^onday ; Imt many. 
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wc belieTe, were disafipointed in their a hencoop, and the pirate perishes with 
expectations of its merit. The scene is the crew of the sinkin/r vessel, 
laid in Jamaica, and the piece is founded Some of the scenes are beautiful ; the 
on what is stated to have been an actual music is pleasiu!^ ; and the acting of 
occurrence in that island in 1763. The Miss Goward, as Clara, is natnralf and 
opening scene presents the family of interesting ; but the other characters are 
Mr. Edwards, a planter, anxiously ex- ill drawn, and the dialogue is meagre and 
pecting his return from England. He flat. 

arrives, accompanied by a hrotlier of his A new musical farce has been re- 
overscer, named Goliah, who has pro- ceivctl with high approbation. It was 
mised on his return to marry Glara, a borrowed fr«mi the French Mr. Mor- 
Quadroon girl, the nurse of Mr. Ed- ton, and it bears the title of the Invin- 
wards’ child. Amidst mutual congra- eibles. The scene lies in the South of 
tulations, they are alarmed by the ap- France, near the coast, and the time 
Dearance of a negro, who declares that of action is during tin? Carnival. Ge- 
ne has just seen Tuckitomba, a leader iierul Verdun has under his care Juliette, 
of some insurgent negroe.s, who spread the daughter of the chevalier Dorval. 
terror through the plantations a few Juliette" has a lover. Captain Florvil; 
years before, but who was supposed to but the old general will not allow them, 
have been shot in a skirmish with the on any aecount, to marry until the rc- 
pluntcrs. This Tuckitomha, wlio now' turn of the chevalier. During the Car- 
makes his appearance, is not, in fact, the nival, Florvil and five other oflicers 
defunct risen to vengeance, but a dis- enter the general’s house disguised as 
chare^cd overseer from the estate of Ed- pilgrims ; but they are soon discovered, 
wards, who, being a rejected lover of and, being absent from their quarters 
Clara, has disguised himself for the pur- witliout leave, arc sent into confinement 
pose of stealing the child w'hich she in a fortress overlooking the sea. The 
nurses, in order that she may, by the young lady’s waiting-maid, named Vic- 
strength of her affection for it, betray toire, sets herself to defeat and outwit 
herself into his pow er. This stratJigem the general. She enlists, under her 
has been devised by Esther, an Obi sor- orders, .liiliette, and five other fair darn* 
ceress, (the mother of the real Tueki- sels, and tupiips them as a detuclmient 
toinbn,) W'ho wishes to gratify her re- of the I nviiieibles, with muskets, sabres, 
venge for the loss of her oivn son, by knapsacks, &c. ; availing herself of 
destroying the child of Edwards. The an order incautiously given by the ge- 
cliild is stolen and conveyed to the care neral, to introdiiee herself and six com- 
of the sorceress, Edwards and Goliah pnnions (who, by the wav, are all in 
pursue the thief, but by the aid of six love with the six young officers) into the 
run-a way negroes, who serve the sorce- fortress. It is only in the kei'ping of 
less from superstitious fear, they are Serjeant Brusque," Corporal O’Slash, 
overpowered and confined. The plot and Tactique, so that the pretence of 
then succeeds with reference to Clara, Victoire is, tliat she and her female Tn- 
She folloiys the child to the cave, and is vincibles have been sent by Verdun to 
delivered into the hands of the disguised reinforce the garrison for the more safe 
overseer, who proves to be the captain custody of the prisoners. The project 
of a piratical ship. After various at- succeeds; the ladies are taken in, and 
tempts on the part of the prisoners to so are Brusque, Tactique, and O’Slash; 
escape, assisted by a dumb negro in the the last being an Irishman, it is per- 
servjce of the sorceress, and the failure haps wonderful, that he should not make 
of a plan on her part to poison the child the discovery that tlie Invincibles are 
of Edw'ards, the course of the vessel is women. The young officers are let out 
directed to Africa ; but there happens to of close confinement on their parole, and 
be a prisoner on board, a tailor, one very pleasantly solace themselves for 
Simon Smallthread, whose unsailor-like some time, in company with the ladies, 
habits induce bim to put his pipe on Suddenly the general arrives, and all 
sqme bales of cotton, near tlie magazine, are in dismay, exctqit the three veteran 
and the ship takes fire. In the confusion fortress-keepers, who are never unde- 
the pirate’s lieutenant rescues the cap- ceived. The six officers return to their 
tives, and escapes wth them in an open prison, and the ladies, as well as they 
boat, whilst the tailor saves lumseli in can, to their arms : bat the general soon 










inds out the trfek that hat been pkiyedl« 
and cbncerts the offieers. wfiom he 
sefs at liberty^ a plan for attackin^^ tbo 
fortreas under the disgalse of AlgerineSy 
In order Co put the courage of the Invin* 
eibles to the test. The ladies are dread* 
fully alarmed when they are told that 
the fortress is to be assaulted: aiid» a 

f un being fired in tlie distance, they 
rop their muskets at once, ^uit tbie 
ramparts, and fiy into the batraeks. TIhs 
walls are scaled by the supposed Alge* 
rines, and at this precise and fortunate 
juncture the myster^us chevalier ar- 
rives. In the mean time . the ladles had 
dofiTed their ** regimental small-clothes** 
(or perhaps put their petticoats over 
them), and being bronght out, in expec- 
tation of being (Mlirered over to the Bar- 


bary corsairs, are received severally in 
the arms of their respective lovers ; and 
so the farce ends* ^ 

_Eew parts of the piece were recefted 
with greater approbation than' that (as 
O'Slaish would say) which did not be* 
long to it — we mean the manual and 
platoon exercise, which was performed 
mth great precision by Madame Vestris, 
Mis# tkiwse. Miss J. Scott, Miss Reed, 
Mrs* Brown, Miss. Bgan, and Miss 
Orifilth. Fawcett did ^stice to »the 
military commander, and Power, as an 
Irishman, blundered with the most na- 
tive and natural grace, and produced a 
roar of laughter, when he observed, that 
If the Oey of Algiers came forhla sweet- 
heart, he would soon show him.Biat he 
was a day after the fiur.** 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 


MFSfitNO DltBSS, 

This consists of a wiiite dress of cripe Aerophone^ with two rows of scroll 
ornaments in bias of blue satin, each headed by a loop puff of the same. The 
body is of white satin, with a bouffont drapery,* d la Sevignt^ across the bust, 
formed of crape* The sleeves are of transparent crape, long, and very full, with 
four small rosettes of blue on each shoulder., from which depeud ends that form a 
kind of mancheron. The sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets of gold 
and red cornelian, in oval divisions. The head-dress is a turban of blue satin, 
with a beautiful wliite plume. The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with 
a convent cross and pear-pearl ear-pendants, . 

» 

CARBIAQB DRESS, 

This elegant out-door costume, which is equally appropriate to the morning 
exhibitions and public walks, is a pelisse dress of lavender-colored gros de Naples^ 
with a broad bias fold round the border, and is fastened down the front of the 
skirt with gilt buckles* The body is made plain and high, with a falling collar of 
a very broad lace of a superb pattern, finished at the edge in deep but not very 
large scalops. A black velvet zone, fastened with a gold buckle, encircles the 
waist. The sleeves are full, witli antique points at the wrists, of lace; and, next 
to the hand, on a bracelet of dark' hair, braided, are medalions of turquois-stone 
and red cornelian. A hat of the same color as the dress is elegantly ornamented 
with pink satin, edged with white blond ; under the brim arc rosettes of pink satin 
riband ; a*hd pink strings float over the shoulders. The ear-pendants are formed 
of pear-pearls. When the weather is chill, an amber-colored scarf-aliawl of silk is 
thrown over this dress. 

N, B.— The above dresses were furnished us by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portman-square. 
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MOtftnLY CALKJfDAR OF FASBlO^k. 

It is now that fashion holds her des- 
potic sceptre over tlie evening dress- 
party, and waves it in gay succession 
over all those spkndld assemblies which 
give animation and employment to her 
priestesses, who readily administer their 
aid to the toilettes of all who conipose 
the superior orders amongst' tiietlinahj- 
tanti of our gay luetropoUs. The Pa- 
risian style 4^ dress seems chiefly to 
prevail ; yet many more chaste and ele- 
gant parurei are also seen, proving that 
national originality is sometimes dis- 
played by the fair* daughters of Great- 
Britainu 

. PeUsses of grog de J^aplets of spring 
colors, are much in favor ; they are madk 
extremely simple, having only a broad 
well-wadded hem at the border, and two 
narrow rouleaux down each side of the 
front : some are made with a falling col- 
lar, but the far greater number have no 
collar at all; which is supplied by a 
colerette of lace, or an ele/^nt fichu, or 
throat-scarf, tied carelessly round the 
neck. Cackemirc shawls and pelerines 
over high dresses constitute another fa- 
vorite style of out-door covering. 

The most approved bonnets are of 
colored jprog de JVaplee; what seems 
most in favor is one of Macassar-brown, 
with white riband, richly striped with 
shades of blue. Hats of milk-chocolate 
color are also much admired, trimmed 
with spring ribands of lively colors; 
these are spread out as uddc as ever, 
and are suited to very few counte- 
nances. 

Dresses of dov^-colored satin seem 
much in favor with our matrons for 
demUparure .* they arc made half high, 
with the front of the bust formed in the 
Anglo-Greek style $ the sides of the 
stomacher, are marked out by satin fiu- 
tings ; the long sleeves moderately full, 
though not en gigot This is a chaste 
and ocautiftti dress for ladies of middle 
age. The partiality for white among 
onr younger females, evinced itself at 
the coinmeuccment of our late mild 
winter, and it cun scarcely be said to- 
have been exploded; it is now again 
very prevalent in evening parties, either 
in clear muslin, crape, tulle, or gauze; 
of the two last bnll-drcsscs are now 
chiefly composed, trimmed in various 
ways : those for the ball-room arc much/ 
more simple at the border part than .for 


the evening-dress, where are often seen 
many floutices standing out from the 
dress, which only look well on a tall 
figure, Wliere the height of a lady is 
rather below mediocrity, if she is rond 
of a full-trimmed border, there is a kind 
which always looks well, and is now 
generally adopted; which consists of 
Itiree rows of points, put on straight, 
but flounce-wise ; these points fall over 
otlicr, are slightly festooned, and 
have a very rich afmearlince, particularly 
on silk-dresses, of which they are the 
most novel trimming. 

The ‘high and wire-stiffened bows of 
hair did^ not reign long ; we are hapny 
to see a change so soon effected for me 
better ; we see often at our balls, among 
the juvenile dancers, tlie smart cropped 
hair d Venfant^ with curls elegantly ar- 
ranged round the head ; young married 
females have their hair, for the ball- 
room and for the evening dross partly, 
arranged in the most elegant manner, 
neitlier too high nor too low, in braids, 
cnrls, ringlets, and an Apollo-knot on 
the summit, of light and delicate dimen- 
sions, adorned with con.bs, diadems of 
pearls or brilliaiiis ; strings of pearls, 
large full-blown flowers, separate from 
eadi other, and sometimes a bandeau of 
pearls, or a narrow plait of hair, divide 
It where it is parted across tlie forehead. 
Turbans of a very costly kind, formed 
of ganze, flowered with gold, and in 
the front an aigrette of diamonds, are 
worn by middle-aged ladies in full dress. 
The newest dress-hats are of white 
crane, slightly trimmed wHh blond, and 
puns of gauze riband. Over the left 
side depends a very elegant white plu- 
tuage of some rare foreign bird, which 
appears to be fastened in the front of the 
hat by a sprig of pearls : the dress-hats 
are not quite so large as formerly.* Tlie 
caps worn in home cnstnnie arc very 
elegant; but the bows of gauze riband 
uhich ornament them, are rather too 
profuse ; the same may he said of those 
which adorn the elegant little head fichu. 
This head-dress, we beg leave to observe, 
should never be worn but by females 
who have fine hair, because it conceals 
so little of the hair, that it is a mere 
’apology for a head-covering. 

The most approved colors for turbans, 
bonnets and ribands, are bright gera- 
nium, Macassar-brown, milk-chocolate, 
blue, spring-green, and lavender; for 
dresses, cl^cs, and pelisses, ^iavarino- 
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»inoke, lai^i^l-leaf-green, moufte-color^ 
raby, cinnamon-brown, dove-color, fawn, 
and ruby. 

MODES PARISIKNNES, 

In the winter, the boa tippets of fur 
were all the ra^e; now the Parisian 
ladies are not only seen at eveiiiii^f- 
partTcs with summi r boas iyi tulle, bnt 
also in the public walks ; silk scarfs also 
have appeared wound round the form in 
elegant drapery ; but, \vhcn the weather 
is cliill, the black satin pelisse is worn, 
fastened down the front with rosettes. 

The crowns of the last new hats are 
low. Bonnets of pink and other colored 
satin, are trimmed at tl;c edge of the 
brim with a domi-vell of blond. White 
chip hats having appeared at of 

Loiigchamp, we may [)ronounce tlicrn as 
a decided fasiuon for this season ; they 
were lined throughout with some striking 
hue, such as cherry, bright rose, &c. — 
They w’ore placed much on one side, and 
under the brim on that side which was 
raised, were long white feathers, fastened 
by a bow of riband. Some of these 
white chip hats were slightly bent dc vn 
over the ears in the village style. Round 
the crow'n were roukaux of colored satin 
in zig-zag, and a branch of white-tliorn 
was placed obliquely across the crown 
and descended to trie edge. Hats of 
colored crape arc ornamented in front of 
the crown with a half wreath of dowers, 
and the rest of the trimming consists of 
bow's of very broad riband. 'Flie bon- 
nets are very large, and have round 
crowns: they arc generally decorated 
W’itb lilacs, either white or colored. 

Chintzes and Chinese crape are very 
favorite materials for dresses: the pat- 
terns of the chintzes arc whimsical, and 
excessively large. The silk from China, 
called Mandarin^ is particularly admired 
for its exti'eme softness ; but the stripes 
are too broad : one stripe is white, the 
other colored; on that which is white 
are painted various figures of animals, 
plants, &C. Watered gros de JVapleSf 
however, and other plain silk dresses, 
are yet very generally worn ; as are crape 
robes for evening-parties and balls. Tlie 


corsages^ with points, 4 ia Marie Stuart 
yet prevail; they are stiffened with 
whalebone, and laced on, like stays . — 
Pointed floiniccs, hanging one over the 
other, the upper one headed by braided 
satin, constitute a favorite mode of trim- 
ming dresses of^*'ro,y dc Naples, Ball- 
dresses arc sometimes of white tulle, 
with short sleeves, which are finished 
next'tu the elbow with a frill of blond ; 
the corsage is of colored satin ; it is 
pointed in front, and the ^shionablc silk 
cord, called the friar's t^t, surrounds 
the waist, wliich terminates in front by a 
rich tassel. 'Flie trimming at the border 
is a broad bias fold, surmounted by 
rouleavx of satin, of the color of the 
corsage. A beautiful dress of white 
organdy appeared at an evening party, 
with fiounces cut in the form of vine- 
leaves. The corsage was shaped like a 
heart, in front and behind, with a frill 
of vine-leaves round the waist. Over 
the long sleeves were two bracelets, onC 
of fine pearls, the other of gold. 

The bird of paradise forms a favorite 
plumage on the hair, in full dress, with 
a cameo beneath, near the forehead. — 
Chains of gold are also frequently wound 
round the tresses, and flowers, in de.- 
tached bouegicts^ are placed among the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head. 
Bows of cherry-colored gauze riband, 
striped whhgold, and edged with silver, 
form also a favorite head-dress. The 
turbans are ill the Moabite sliape, rather 
singular in appearance, but very becom- 
ing ; they arc of white flock gauze, and 
round them is disposed a blue ornament 
of about a finger's breadth, edged with 
silver: the hair is much lower on the 
summit, but is arranged in very large 
curls next to the face; almost every 
lady wears a bandeau across the forehead, 
to separate this exuberance of hair, sim- 
ply of black velvet or riband iu half- 
dress, and of pearls, or some other va- 
luable article, \ii grande parurc. The 
newest berets have a double brim, crossed 
over each other in front, from wdiich 
issues either an aigrette of jewels or an 
esprit feather. 
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BirthSy Marriages, and Deaths, 8(c. [April, 1828 . 
fiitthft, Mtiwitiatit, anfr 


BIBTBS, 

Sons to the wi-vesof Mr. H. *Oobb 
Cornwall, Dr. Halahan, the rev. G. T. 
Andrewes, Mr. Geor|:^e Bankcs, M.P., 
colonel Clitheroe, Heatenant-colonel 
Floyd, Mr, M. Wi^^ram, Air. P. Erie, 
Mr. Stratten of Paddington, Mr. W. N. 
Cole of Highbury, and (with adaitgftler) 
Dr. Bryce. 

Daughten^ the countess of Jersey 
and lady Lyndhurst, and to the wives 
of Mr. 0. Ellis Heaton, Mr. Bethell the 
barrister, the rev. J. E. Gray, captain 
W. H. Smvth of the navy, Mr. Richard 
Temple, Mr. P. J. Money, and Mr. E. 
W, Lake. 

marriages, 

Mr. T. H. Kingseote, to the sixth 
da^hter of the duke of Beaufort. 

lue rev. R. Cobb, to Miss Cooke of 
Dartford. 

Mr. Richard Pittman, junior, to Miss 
Vincent of Pentoiiville. 

The rev. H. Robinson, to Miss Clay, 
of Barton upon Trent. 

Captain Curtis, of the navy, to his 
eonsin Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Sir W. Curtis. 


PSA TBS, 

The rev. Dr. Deane. 

Sir Jonas Green, recorder of Dublin. 

Air. Charles Stable, sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lieutenant-general the baron d'Hoclie- 
pied. 

in his 66tb year, Mr. William Moore, 
proctojr. 

'Mr*. John Cuthell, bookseller. 

John Joshua, earl of Carysfort, in his 
7Sth year. 

Mr. John Oongh, of Perry-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Adam Cunning- 
ham. 

Near Bridgewater, the rev. Robert 
Eyton, a rich miser. 

At Oxford, in his 73d year, Mr. J. 
Sadler, the aeronaut. 

At Alaidenhead, Mr. J. Langton. 

At Reading, the widow of Mr. Thomas 
Canning. 

In her 80th year, lady Wrotteslcy. 

At Nice, at the age of 28 years, Ca- 
roline, second dau^iter of the dul^e of 
Portland. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the poem on Gardening seems to have borrowed all his ideas 
of horticulture from the vulgar specimens of the art, visible within five miles of 
London. His taste, therefore, is not very refined; and we may add, that his 
poetry is not even tolerable. 

M. H. R., having asked « What is Love?” pretends to answer the question 
by saying, 

** Love in tho breast of man is a brilliant light. 

Now burning dim, now blazing fiercely bright 
Love in the breast of woman Is a flame 
For ever burning, blazing, still the same.’* 

W, H., in an “ Answer to the Above,” says. 

Love is a fluid of the mind. 

When found in woman’s breast ; 

'Tis like the atmosphere we breathe. 

Elastic, subtile, wanting rest. 

** But love, in man, is like the sun, 

W'hich lightens all around ; 

Its beams are brilliant, clear, and bright ; 

*Tis not an empty sound.” 

By these extracts from the two pieces, let the reader judge of the rest. But 
we beg leave to intimate, that we do not approve the sneer upon woman’s love ; — 
when it is fully formed in the heart, it is generally far stronger and more durable 
than that of man, and therefore more honorably maintained. 

We wish to see the end of fVoman*H Concetto (if they should ever come to 
an end) before we insert a part. 

Amelia writes like a well-educated girl ; but there is not a new turn of 
Ihought in any part of her Essay. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE (.ONTINENT, 

Start not, most g'cntli? reader, at the 
word rccotleciionsy albeit in tbese recoi- 
lecti\e days thou well rnay'st quail at 
hueli a sound, I utn no sexagiMiaiian, 
who would entrap thine unwary inno- 
cence to tlie perusal of stories, 

" loiiij, duil, Hiid nM, 

"As old mem stGiies oUeii aie/' 

which had been drying and withering 
in a note-hook for thirty-years: — no! 
he it. known to thee for thy comfort, that 
note-hooks, journals, and even the keep- 
ers of journals, are my aversion. — What 
a rei'ord must tliat he which would fill 
thirty volumes fas "'e arc told a cele- 
brated comedian has done) with the 
“ weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable” 
oiTurrcnres ut a niairs every-day life ! 
<«od forbid that sindi a record should be 
mine ! Short as my life has been, it has 
contained too many black days, wliicli 1 
could w'isli nii^’ht* he for ever blotted 
from the calendar. Yet there havi* been 
l^-ohleii moments, sunny fleams, across 
the nmrkiness, and I would have these 
alone to live in my recollection, “un- 
inixed with baser matter.” Nothin jr 
could be further from rny thoughts, 
while 1 was wandering in foreign lands, 
than the intention of making a hook or 
even an article out of my observations ; 
still less (if possible) should 1 have 
thought of keeping a journal for the 
aniii tioii of my private friends ; and 
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consequently nothing* except what pos- 
sessed, for me at least, an interest and a 
value, has remained upon rny memory, — 
one of the most treacherous memories, 
by the bye, tliat any of his majesty’s 
lieges can boast. 

My mind was open to any impression ; 
— I had not tasked myself to give an 
account of this^ or to Avrite a description 
of that : — there is a charm even in the 
vagueness and imperfectness of my re- 
membrance — ^the whole brief period floats 
before me like a fantastic vision, like 
one of those sweet morning dreams 
which, according to the proverb, en- 
danger at once our licalth, our wealth, 
and our w isdom, by causing us to linger 
in our beds too late in lUe morning. 
IJow well do I recollect the cloudy night 
Avheii 1 walked on llie long low' pier at 
Calais, and looked across the dark 
Avuste of waters at the Doamt liglits! I 
then thought it might he long — many 
vears perhaps — before that abyss would 
be traversed again, and my loot would 
again press my native earth ; yet my 
heart was full of hope, and that distant 
day of return Avas decked in all the rain- 
bow dyes of joyful expectation, Hdas! 
hclrnt ! ct q uatre/his heUts I ’ ’ — Ho \v Avcl I 
do 1 remember too the arrival in the 
“ pleasant land of France,” — the driving 
up the long Fauxliourg do St. Denis 
with it’s ragged shops, and gaudy dirty 
inhabitants, — the entry through the 
stately gate, — the clattering through the 
narrow crowded streets, and dreading 
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r even* moment that onr wheels ini^ht 
criiah some of the careless idlers who 
swarmed all over the road, with 

the vehicles of all kinds, whicli soincs 
times pressed them so closely as to 
oblige tliem to stand with their haclLs 
against the wall while they passed; then 
the entrance (instead of a narrow street- 
door^ through a lofty />o/7c-c«c/ic/c, — 
the court-yard quite clean and adorned 
>vitTi ‘ flowers, agreeably contradicting 
iny iiotionwS c»f the dirtiness of every 
thing Frencli, — the aseent up two pair 
of stairs to they/ cat/ floor , — le premier 
au dessus de Ventreeo !^ — the pier-glasses 
reaching from the ceiling to the dark 
shining floor, the beautitul ornamental 
clocks adorning the chimney-pieces of 
the salons and bed-rooms, and last, not 
least, tlic delicious codec and rich pro- 
fusion of peaches and grapes! How 
do the gay groups rise before me that 
thronged tlic evening promenade on the 
Boulevard Italicii — the elegant luxury 
of the dresses, the bright colors, the 
feathers, the jewels, the finery of all 
kinds mellowed into one harmonious 
whole by the softened light that streamed 
from the illuminated Cqfte. Hut better 
than all these gauds was the sight of 
the Louvre Gallery, glorious alike to 
the soul and to the eye ; — the long, long 
vista, with its gorgeous treasures, filled 
the heart with d<‘iight and admiration, 
not untnixed with awe ; for the spirit of 
departed genius seems to hover around, 
and we sink into nothing in the presence 
of these time-liallowcd relics of sonic of 
the finest minds of ages past. Shorn us 
it is of some of its brightest beams, still 
there is enough of radiam e to iuliumc 
the imagination and dazzle the senses. 
1 came away after my first visit with 
iny eyes uciiing and my head in the 
most delightful whirl imaginable : a 
thousand thronging timuglits, thick- 
coming fancies, ruslied on iny mind, as 
my eyes ran over the wonders I beheld 
with an eagerness tliat was certainly 
inconsistent with a proper appreciation 
of their merits ; hut lime and familiarity 
enabled me (o understand and analyse 
my own opinions and feelings concern- 
ing tlicni, and to give a reason for “the 
faith that is in me.** 

It was in this gallery too, that I form- 
ed a transitory, but never to he for- 
gotten friendship with one, whose image 
haunts and sdd<loits niy brightest recol- 
lection:'. 1 uas standing at flie farther 
end of the galU’r\ befose one of Ruphaer.s 
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portraits, looking intently at the face, 
which was to me ]>eculiarly attractive, 
when, turning suddenly round, my eyfes 
encountered those of a lady standing 
near me. 1 looked back at the picture, 
and back again at her; 1 never saw such 
a likeness! — the delicate yet noble out- 
line of the brow, — “the misty deptli of 
the soft dark eye,” — the indefinable 
something whicirwe call expression, — 
ail wt‘re the same; tlie canvas seemed 
almost to breathe. I kept looking from 
one to the other till tlic heiglitening of 
the lady’s color reminded me, that, how- 
ever strong the resemblance might be in 
other respects, she was not quite so in- 
sensible as tlie picture; — and 1 moved 
away. Still an irresistible impulse urged 
me to look back, and again 1 encoun- 
tered those fascinating eyes. 1 thought 
of Sterne and the marchioness, jninping 
backwards and forwards at the hall-door, 
and resolved to make a push for an in- 
teresting acquaintanee. So “ making 
my month np,” as the song has it, I 
approached her, and enquired in my 
most amiable and at the same time most 
respectful manner, whether she had a 
catalogue, as 1 had forgotten mine (I 
don’t know what Mrs. Opie would have 
said to me, for I knew that it reposed at 
that moment comfortably in my pockety. 
She replied with one of tliose gentle 
musical voices that 1 delight in, but with 
a Swiss accent, that she was sorry she 
could not oblige me; adding, that she 
was herself so familiar with all the most 
interesting pictures, as not to require 
the aid of a catalogue. This intimation 
J interpreted into a willingness to sup- 
ply the place of one in the pn'sent in- 
stance, and forthwith proceeded to ask 
the name of the portrait (which I knew 
as well as my own), and to mention tlie 
likenehs whicli struck me. The lady 
had becMi told of it before, aiul confessea 
that an impulse of vanity had led lier to 
notice the interest 1 took in the ]»icture. 
This was a fine opportunity for me, and 
1 had just delivered myself of one of 
my most elegant compliments, W’hen we 
were joined by a gentleman who looked, 
I thought, rather grim, as he drew the 
Jaily’b arm within his. She, seemed, as 
well as myself, to feel a momentary cm- 
harrassinent ; hut, recovering herself 
quickly, with feminine tact, she con- 
tiiiuof] tlie conversation in the same tone 
as hetViro, only saying a f<*w words in 
a low \oic(* to lier companiou, as we 
turned and })r(>ceeded sh>*,\ly up tlictiul. 
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lery. We tnlked of likenesses, jiliysio- 
^liomy, portrait-paituiii^*-, and puintiii»' 
in’i^eiieral, until the gentleman, feeling' 
it impossible, as a Frenchman well 
might, to hold his tongue during a 
conversation which so well admitted 
display, began to take a part in it, and 
talked (I must allow) with a great deal 
of critical judgement, and more real 
taste than I haxe usually observed among 
his countrymen. At the door of tlic 
gallery 1 found myself under the neces- 
sity of quitting thorn, which J did not 
luMvever before 1 learned that the French- 
man was tliC legal possessor of those 
charming eyes. Town I was fool enough 
not to be pleased at this discovery ; but 
J made up my mind to it as well as f 
eouhl, and, on my way borne, moralised 
on the uncertainty of lirst impressions. 

in the da)s of ultra-Jolin-HiUl-isni it 
was part of the creed of every well-dis- 
posed Englishman, that no good, moral 
or physical, was to he found on the 
oppositfi side of the British Channel. 
Now, on tiio contrary, as the fallacy of 
this maxim has been discovered, nothing 
will suit sonic of our modern wri ers, 
but that we should go slap-dash to the 
other end of the line, and take it for 
granted that the native home of every 
social virtue and every amiable quality 
is on the banks of the .^eine. 

From iny own observations on French 
character, I confess 1 have only one 
fault to find with it. As Orlando's 
horse was the best horse in the world, 
only it was dead ; — so the French 
are the best people in the world, only 
they have no hearts. They are brave, 
good-natured, conciliatory, pleasant ac- 
quaintances, easy masters, and often 
kind friends; but with regard to that 
depth and intensity of feeling which we 
empliatically call heart-, we may venture 
to aifirni that the thing was forgotten in 
their composition ; — they have no idea 
of it. They have often been praised fur 
their fortitude under adversity : whence 
does it proceed ? not certainly from that 
lofty firmness of mind which looks 
down on the changes of fortune with 
unshaken calmness, for they are prover- 
bially insolent in prosperous times; — 
no! it is because they want the fervid 
energy that leads men to stake too much 
upon the game of life, the loss of which 
makes them bankrupt. Their hopes 
spring up, like flowers on a thin soil : 
root tiiem up, and the rock beneath re- 
mains undisturbed. Their affections sit 


as loosely on them as a garment ; their 
thoughts are scattered abroad a thou*^ 
sand w'ays; their souls live out of doors 
as much as their bodies. It is when 
our feelings are “ garnered up’* and hid* 
den in tlie chambers of our hearts, and 
brooded over in silence and solitude, 
that they become indeed a part of our- 
selves, and cannot be torn from us with- 
out a dreadful shock. There cannot be 
a stronger proof of what I have asserted 
than the absence, or at least the rarity, 
of domestic affection among them, the 
heartless and profligate disregard of the 
nuptial bond, the mutual indifference of 
parents and children. • It is also re- 
markable that their libertinism greatly 
differs from that of other nations, the 
English especially. A husband and 
wife, who know each other to be guilty 
of repeated infidelity, will still live 
together on the best terms, and fulfil 
their little every-day duties with thw 
greatest exactness. * Nothing diverts 
tlieri) more than the explosion which 
affairs of this kind make in England. 
No man of sense, they say, would dis- 
turb himself and make a noise about 
what it is so much more to his interest 
to take no notice of. The elopement of 
a wife is almost unheard of among them. 
They do not understand how the im- 
pulse of passion or the pangs of remorse 
can lead a woman to fly from society 
and from her family, because they do 
not deem it a necessary consequence of 
matrimonial infidelity; nor do they feel 
the least compassion for a woman who, 
differing from the majority of her sex* 
makes herself miserable on the dis- 
covery of her husband’s criminal love for 
another. 

A melancholy illustration of this sub- 
ject fell under uiy own observation dur- 
ing iny residence in Paris. The acci- 
dental meeting which 1 have mentioned, 
led to an intimate acquaintance with the 
fair owmer of the bewitching eyes which 
had almost tempted me to the folly of 
falling into downright love, after having 


* Perhaps it would be dtfF.t'iilt to find, in the 
annals ut any other nation, a parallel Instance to 
that rolated b^’ Segur, of the woman who.durinj; 
the retreat o! the Preuch army from Moscow, 
pushed away her child as It clung to the traineau 
111 which slie was seated, and, regardless of its 
tears and cries, would have left It to perish on 
the iee. Twice it was replaced in her arms by 
order uf Ney ; but she threw it from her, exclaim- 
ing—" II n'a pas vu la France;— il ue laregrettera 
pas." 
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passed unliarmed throueh the fire of a 
thousand flirtations. SHie was« as her 
accent had led me to suppose, a nadve 
of Switzerland, possessing all the sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, for 
which her country is distinguished, 
united to a depth of sensibility and a 
passionate warmth of character which 
do not usually characterise her nation. 
She was then in the very hey-day of 
youth and happiness, having been mar- 
ried only a few weeks to a man whom 
she loved with the absorbing intensity of 
a first passion. Until a few months 
before her marriage, she had lived in 
strict seclusion in her native country, 
and the alliance had been formed by a 
Parisian friend of both parties, who, 
having ascertained that the fortunes, 
ages, and characters of the young peo- 
ple, would be likely to meet the mutual 
approbation of the two families, nego- 
tiated the affair in the usual business- 
like manner. Whether he did or did not 
receive the compensation for his services 
so frequently expected on these occa- 
sions in France, 1 know not, but the 
treaty was concluded to the apparent 
satisfaction of every one, and the union 
seemed likely to he cemented by an 
aflfection that was hardly to be expected 
in such circumstances. 1 do not think 
1 derogate from the parity and reality of 
Clara’s attachment to her husband, when 
I say that 1 believe he \vas by no means 
the only man to whom it might have 
been ^iven. He was an elegant and 
attractive young man, eminently formed 
to shine in society, but a Frenchman all 
over. He was not insensible to the 
attractions of his bride, but loved her as 
he had loved a thousand and one other 
females, and was sufficiently skilled in 
the science of love-making to deceive so 
inexperienced a heart. He had been the 
first to awaken into life the germ of 
love that lay hidden in her young heart, 
and the luxuriance of its growth was 
sucU as might have been expected in so 
rich a soil. I linger on the recollection 
of what Clara was when 1 first saw her, 
so full of joy and health and innocence, 
so ecstatically happy, that one felt an 
instinctive dread that such felicity might 
be of short duration. — 1 sliall never 
forget one evening when, with no other 
audience than myself and her husband, 
she sang that song of exulting joy, ** Di 
placer mi halza iT cor ; ” her wnole soiU 
seemed to gush out into her voice, until 
its rapturous emotions touched the ex- 


treme point where pleasure^ becomes 
insupportable, and she burst into tears. 
Such tears are not often shed in this 
world. 

It happened that the very day after 
this well-remembered night was the re- 
nowned day of Long-champ. Taking 
it for granted that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers have heard of it 
before, I shall only mention, for the 
sake of the remaining one, that it was 
formerly a religious festival, and that it 
was the custom for the devout to go on 
that day in crowds to a convent at Long- 
champ, not far from Paris. The convent 
exists no more, and the religious cere- 
monies have dwindled into a performance 
of sacred music at the opera-nouses ; but 
it is still the fashion for all the gay mem- 
bers of society to assemble on the road 
to the once holy spot, and vie with each 
other in the display of what milliners 
call “elegant novelties;” for no one, 
we believe, would be seen at Long- 
champ without sporting something new. 
It was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes come early in the spring, like 
balmy messengers from the summer, 
soothing us after the severities of the 
winter, and vainly flattering us with the 
hope of having no more cold iveather. 
As I am more than commonly subject 
to “ skiey influences,” my spirits rose 
with the thermometer, and I was easily 
persuaded to join Clara and her hus- 
band, Monsieur V,, who resolved to 
exhibit a new caliche on the occasion. 
The carriages, as usual, were drawn up 
in file, progrescing (as the Americans 
say) at the rate of a foot in ten minutes. 
On we went, bowing to the men whom 
we knew, smiling and saying pretty 
things to the women ; 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell 

when our ranks were suddenly thrown 
into disorder by the ill-timed gaiety of 
a young English mare, who had the 
honor of bearing the beautiful person of 
one of our countrywomen, unwilling 
to lose such an opportunity of display- 
ing her equestrian graces to the admi- 
ring Parisians, she refused to dismount 
when the animal first became restive, 
and when at last by a violent plunge it 
flung lier from it’s back, she had nearly 
suffered most severely for her temerity. 
Luckily for her, the mud lay at least a 
foot thick on each side of the narrow 
pavement which forms the middle of the 
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road, and she fell into as soft a bed as 
could be desired, and escaped with a 
few bruises, and the destruction of a 
toiiette auperbe. She was, however, 
much frightened ; and, as our carriage 
was immediately opposite to* the spot 
where the accident took place, Madame 

V *8 humanity overruled her bus- 

band's objections on the score of the new 
lining, and she solicited the beautiful and 
bespattered lady to accept a place by her 
side. Poor Clara ! It was hard that by 
a simple act of kindness thou should’st 
lay ttie foundation of thine own ruin : 
yet so it was. Tlie fair stranger (whom, 
to avoid tiie inconvenience of blanks, 1 
shall call the viscountess St. Asaph} 
was one of those singularly clever or 
singularly fortunate persons who, while 
they invariably follow the dictates of 
their own wills, and yield to every im- 
pulse of their own passions, are con- 
sidered by the world as martyrs to their 
virtues — victims of their atfections and 
sensibilities. She had been the portion- 
less daughter of an earl ; but, being by 
nature and education fully qualified to 
appreciate the advantages of a splendid 
establishment, she had given her hand, 
at the age of eighteen years, to a suc- 
cessful speculator, who was by two or 
three years her fatlier's senior. There- 
upon^ every body grew pathetic on the 
subject of the interesting young crea- 
ture, thus sacrificed by her family on the 
altar of sordid interest, while the poor 
earl, who was never one shilling the 
better for his daughter's prosperity, had 
in reality opposed the match by all the 
means in Ins power, short of force. The 
wealth of the husband soon enabled lady 
Emily to obtain the suffrages even of the 
most fastidious and aristocratic, who at 
first shrank from the alliance ; the spe- 
culator was tolerated, and his lovely 
young wife gained an envied place in 
that circle which so many even of 
fashion’s children struggle vainly to 
enter. 1 have often noticed that worldly- 
minded people who are in youth most 
devout worshipers of Mammon, fall, as 
they advance in life, into the follies 
which properly belong to the spring of 
existence. Nine out of ten of the ladies 
who figure in the annals of Doctors’ 
Commons have reached a certain age.— 
Whether it is that the pleasures of mere 
worldliness wear themselves out, and 
they are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
excitement which these once afforded, or 
that the genuine passions of our nature 


must at one time or other be triuinphaflt, 
and that they revenge themselves thus 
for their first unnatural subserviency to 
acquired vices, 1 know not; — ^but the 
fact is indubitable. Lady Bmily, Iiaying 
for many years sailed along the very 
flood-tide of fortune, became suddenly 
romantic at the age of thirty-two, and 
conceiving a headlong passion for the 
viscount St. Asaph ^ho was recently 
come of age) forfeited rank, wealth, and 
reputation, to throw herself into his 
arms. In due time the cause came before 
a jury, who valued the lady at ten thou- 
sand pounds. The newspapers teemed 
and Westminster Hall resounded with 
glowing descriptions of the virtues, the 
graces, the sensibility t>f the lovely vic- 
tim ; all the world pitied her, and threw 
all the blame on her family and her hus- 
band ; on tlie former for supposed mer- 
cenary views, on the latter for having 
had the conscience to be more than forty 
years of age when he married her. A 
aivorce followed in the regular course ; 
the bereaved husband" pocketed his 
damages, and the viscount (by this time 
repenting as heartily of his sinful con- 
duct, as the most rigid moralist could 
have desired) carried his new and very 
dear bride to Paris, where for several 
months she lived in retirement, as a 
fashionable paper phrased it, like 
the wounded fawn flying to the 
shade." 

Very soon after the accident which 
introduced the viscountess to Madame 

V , I left Paris on a tour to the 

southern provinces, and did not return 
until about a year afterwards, when 
rumor informed me of a very common 
occurrence, namely, a tender liaison 
between lady St. Asaph and the husband 
of her friend. On the continent, scandal 
of this sort has not half of the zest that 
renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of course; 
nobody lifts up a hand or an eye, or 
exclaims, “ Who would have thought 
it ?” When I enquired of a Parisienne 
who had supplied me with the news, 

how Madame V bore the affair, she 

replied with a look of great astonish- 
ment,—** Eh mon Dieu ! elle va tou* 
jours son train,** — But Clara was not 
the woman who could endure a shock of 
this kind, and oiler toujours son train. 
She was roughly awakened from the 
Elysian dream of hope and love to the 
harsh realities of life. The spell of her 
existence was broken, and the whole 
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ideal fabric swept away. To people of 
the world — to those whose romance of 
life has been nipped in the very bud by 
tlie cold breath of experience, it may 
seem incredible that so common an oc* 
currencc should produce so overwhelm* 
ingf an efiect. From the first moment 
she discovered her fatal mistake in the 
character of him whom she loved, nothing* 
like a symptom of ordinary jealousy 
was apparent. The idea of being wronged 
or injured seemed never to enter her 
mind. The tenderness of her manner 
toward her hus’band even assumed a 
more profound character, as it het'^aine 
overshadowed by the deep rrndancholy 
which took possession of her. She never 
uttered a complaint — far less a reproach ; 
but her heart seemed to die within her. 
She went through the ordinary routine 
of life as usual, but she took no interest 
in any thing : all her ivishes and hopes 
had wound themselves with the chord 
which bad been snapped. Fortunately 
perhaps for herself, she had not the 
physical strength which enables us to 
live on and endure 

" - the daily drop on drop, that wears 

The heart out, like the stone, with petty cares.’ 

Her health gradually declined* she sank 
into what is called a state of general 
debility, and her death was hastened by 
the stupid obstinacy of her physician, 
who, according to the present practice 
in France, persisted in ordering repeated 
applications of lecqhc;^ to her "enfeebled 
and exhausted frame. 

E. P. S. 


FATAL LOVE, from the German of 
Do ring. 

At a village in France, two strangers 
were driven by a storm to seek shmter 
in the house of a huntsman, named 
Martin. Here the flame of an unequal 
love was suddenly lighted up between 
the fair Alo^se and one of the strangers, 
of whose dignity the country maiden 
was entirely ignorant. 8he accidentally 
discovered that the object of her heart’s 
adoration was threatened with serious 
danger, and that his apparent friend, 
colonel Montejo, was his concealed 
enemy. To divert his guests, the hunts- 
man gave a rural ftle, Madame Gageot, 
his sister, ivent to Nevers, to tell all 
her acc|uaintances about the agreeable 


strangers, and to invite some of Aloyse’s 
friends to spend the evening with them, 
that she might shew her young favorite 
with what tact she manaired tm se mat- 
ters. The provincial girls seated under 
some spreading trees, resembled a 
wreath of blooming flowers, which ex- 
hibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and summer’s blossoms. Ma- 
dame Gageot presided at a large table 
covered with fruits and confections. 
Montejo, under pretence of sudden in- 
disposition, retired precipitately into 
the house. Ilis companion, who hy his 
gaiety and etigagiiigmunnershad quickly 
wound himself into the hearts of the 
youthful party, hastily followed him, 
but almost as quickly returned, bearing 
a small casket. He opened it, and, 
after a short speech, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, saying, as 
he passed from one to the other, it Wiis 
a remembrance of that happy evening. 
He placed a sparkling gem in the hair 
of one, put a brilliant ring upon the 
finger of another, and fastened a gold 
comb in the auburn ringlets of a third ; 
and before they had time to recover from 
their surprise, or reject his olfered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels with 
which rie had so profusely ornamented 
them; and the last rays of the setting 
sun, which had hitherto, in this happy 
spot, shone only upon flowers, now tell 
upon tlicse hrifliant gems, and added a 
dazsliiig lustre to the wreath. Struck 
with astonishment, Madame Gageot and 
Aloyse gazed upon the scene. Madame, 
who was deeply read in fairy lore, be- 
lieved that she beheld some enchanter 
before her. Aloyse grew pale witli a 
variety of sensations, as she looked 
upon the munificent stranger. Who 
could this youth be, who, with such 
laughing and careless indiiferenee, threw 
from him what appeared to her to be 
immeasurable riches.^ She did not 
wish to be treated in the same manner 
as her companions had been. He 
passed hy her with his sparkling gifts; 
and, when he had gone the round of the 
circle, he set the casket upon the ground, 
bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gra- 
tified Aloyse. ‘ I well knew,* he whis- 
pered, ‘ that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only arc fit for 
flowers ; the daughter of nature loves 
miture alone. Ah! Aloy.se, this violet 
will he happy even in withering upon 
your bosom ; but longer, much longer 
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than its short existence, may my rc- 
mcnihnmci! flwcll in your licart !’ — 
Aloyso tVh her heart sink within her; 
she received the flower with a trenibiinsf 
hand, and glanced anxioiislv around 
aj3prehending that he might have been 
overlieard; hut tier companions were 
too deeply engaged to attend to her. 
They were all busily occupied in com- 
paring their jewels, laughing, jesting ; 
anti wore so sup'irlativcdy happy, that 
they could scarcely w^it with composure 
for the appointed hour ol* separating, 
so impatient were they to return home to 
exhibit their gifts, and astonish their 

{ )arenrs with the f*xtraordinary tale. At 
engtli the hour departure arrived, 
ami they bade a grateful good-uighl to 
their entertainers and the generous 
stranger; and with light steps they 
hurried home, holding fast their precious 
gems. 

This incident made a great noise in 
the village. The girls ivere closely 
<]ucstioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so much of the stranger, that 
people did not know what to think of 
the matter. Tln‘y were examined again 
and again, and they only repeated that 
they liad received costly presents from 
a singularly hamlsonie young man, but 
that his companion bad scarcely re- 
mained long enough to throw a glance 
upon tlicm. The gems were examined 
by a h'lpidary, and declared to be of 
great value; sind, as there were amongst 
Uie girls’ parents some of the magis- 
trates, and even the mayor himself, the 
interesting enigma quickly began to 
take a somewhat diflerent character. 

Aloysc had for some time past been in 
the habit of daily visiting a poor old 
woman, who would scarcely have been 
able to support a feeble and sufleriiig 
existence, had she not been supported 
and consoled by Aloysc’s tender and 
benevolent cares. She devotedly loved 
lier young benefactress, and her little 
cottage always seemed to be lighted 
up when Aloyse made her appearance in 
it, for she was like a ministering angel 
to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out to visit, as usual, 
her poor old friend, simply clad, and 
with her half- withered violet in her 
bosom. Will'll she entered, Margaret 
fixed her eyes upon her with a . look of so 
much anxietv, that she tenderly inquired 
if she wisheJ for any tlnii^. “ Nothing, 
my sweet child,” she rejilied, while you 
aic with me. i desire luily a crown of 


glory to deck thy pure brow. What 
now disquiets me is a dream I have had, 
in which you bore a part. 1 thought 
yon were threatened by some danger to 
which 1 oould give no name. You bent 
down to seise a sparkling jewel which 
was rolling toward an abyss ; you 
grasped it, and, as you pressed it to 
your bosom, it pierced you to the heart. 
1 saw you afterwards in a magnificent 
clrarnber, where every thing slione with 
gold, but the gold cast a pale ghastly 
shade upon your cheek; and, when I 
observea you more closely, your bright 
and lovely color w'as no longer there — 
your eyes were closed — yon belonged 
no more to the living.” Aloyse shud- 
dered at these words; and thoughts of 
the jewels of the preceding day sank 
deeply into her heart. She felt the 
wound; but her grief was mingled with 
so much sweetness, that she could not 
know it to be a consuming poison. 

Montejo was employed by cardinal 
Mazarin and the Jesuits to remove the 
young prince, in order to pave the way 
to the throne of Spain for another can- 
didate ; and it w'as on a journey to Tou- 
lon that these adventures ensued. At 
this time the king of Spain died, and 
the ambassadors were on their way to 
Paris with liis will ‘ and the Spanish 
crown, to lay them at the feet of the new 
monarch. They were to pass by the 
residence of Martin ; and Montejo now 
began to fear that his companion (who 
was Philip of Anjou) would not fall 
into the snares contrived for his ruin. — 
On her way home from her charitable 
visit, she overheard the particulars of 
the atrocious scheme. She remained for 
an hour immovable, and lost in deep 
thought. Now^ she clearly felt that an 
invincible barrier lay on her path, and 
that a deep and impassable gulf sepa- 
rated her from happiness. She was now 
awakened to all the depth of her love; 
and an inexpressible* anguish mingled 
itself with her tenderness, for it w'as 
evident that some horrible fate was im- 
pending over her lover. At this feorful 
thought she sprang from the ground, 
and, while she rapidly pursued her u'ay 
liomew'ards, endeavoured to think what 
it was her duty to do. *• Away (she 
thought) he must not go ; 1 must find 
out some way of detaining him ; he is 
safe with us.” She desired the mayor 
to prevent the strangers from escaping. 
— “ 1 accuse them (she said) of having 
stolen those jewels. A thunderbolt 
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could not have occasioned greater as- 
tonishment and consternation than these 
words. S-he reneated the accusation in 
a firmer tone. Mootejo threw upon her 
a look of the deepest malignity, while 
Philip gazed at her in the utmost sur* 
prise. Martin dropped a glass of water 
which be was about to raise to his lips ; 
and Madame Gageot surveyed her from 
head to foot with angry eyes. Upon this 
charge they were stopped. She watched 
Philip during the night, like a guardian 
angel ; and Montejo, enraged at her in- 
ternosition, wounded her with his dagger 
ana disappeared. Philip scarcely ob- 
served the villain’s flight; for all his 
attention w'as fixed upon the beautiful 
bleeding girl at his feet. He raised her 
up, and held her in his arms ; then 
placed her upon a seat, uncovered her 
shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, 
and stanched the blood. He bent over 
her, endeavoured to revive her, parted 
her ringlets from her pale brow, and 
supported her sinking head. For an 
hour she thus lay in silent bliss, her 
cheek resting upon that gentle princely 
hand. * Oh my Philip!* she murmured 
in a soft low voice; *why was 1 not 
wounded to death ? why am 1 not per- 
mitted to make thee the only sacrifice 
that is in my power ?* He entreated her 
to be calm, and they now came to mutual 
citplanations. She related every thing 
she had overheard in the forest ; and the 
more he heard, the more indignant he 
became. * Jfes !* he exclaimed, * 1 in- 
deed believe that he would have betrayed 
me. He obtained my friendship and 
confidence only to lead me more cer- 
tainly to destruction. Austria, or per- 
haps Spain itself, has sent him to me.” 

As the envoys from Spain were hourly 
expected in this part of France, Philip 
resolved to make himself known to them, 
and accompany them to Paris. With 
faltering steps Aloyse now approached 
the door of his apartment. She paused ; 
she stretched out her arms toward him. 
** Philip!” said iier pale trembling lips — 

Philip I once only in this life — we 

meet no more— once only ” She 

could not finish, but he understood her. 
He pressed her ardently to his bosom ; 
for one sliort moment sne rested in an- 
guished bliss in his embrace, then tore 
herself away, rushed down the steps, and 
threw herself upon her couch. 

. On the arrival of the ambassadors, 
Philip prepared to depart with them. 
While they were occupied in despatching 


expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, he 
retired into the thicket, and motioned 
to Martin and Aloyse to follow him. — 
He took a kind farewell of the former, 
and begged him to come and see him in 
Paris. But what shall I say to thee ?” 
continued he, turning to Aloyse, ** thou 
gentle unhappy one! Shall I ever 
repay thee tliy sacrifice and thy tears ? — 
Oh, may thy heart soon regain its tran- 
quillity, for we part for ever in this 
world!** She replied not, but, with 
deep sobs, pressed his hand to her 
bosom. He embraced her once more, 
and, laying her on her father’s breast, 
rushed from the spot. After his de« 
parture she wept bittgrly. Martin bent 
tenderly over her, and softly named 
Philip. ‘‘Oh, my father!’* she vehe- 
mently exclaimed — “ 1 own my affection 
for him; 1 shall love him for ever; he 
lias taken my life with him. Yet be not 
uneasy, dear father; 1 shall be com- 
posed. Fulfil your promise, and let us 
set out for Paris instantly.” 

Louis had already accepted for his 
grandson the crown of Spain, and the 
ambassadors were appointed to a solemn 
audience. The French nobles were 
assembled. A number of men of rank, 
from the young Bourbon's different 
dominions, even from distant America, 
arranged themselves round Louis* still 
empty throne. The ladies of the court 
were also present; and at their head was 
the admired, the envied Madame deMain- 
tenon. In the back-ground were many 
persons of the middle rank, spectators 
of this magnificent scene, and amongst 
these were Madame Gageot and Aloyse. 
The door of the royal cabinet was now 
fiung open, and Louis stepped proudly 
forth, leading his grandson by the hand, 
with the air and majesty of the master of 
the world. Beautiful as the son of a 
god, led by the hand of Jupiter, walked 
Philip at his side. He was attired in 
the Spanish costume, sparkling with 
jewels. The royal mantle flowed grace- 
fully from his shoulder; the sword of 
Castile glittered at his side, and the 
feathers of Arragon waved from the 
diadem^ that bound his youthful brow. 
“Spaniards, behold your king!* said 
Louis, as he looked with parental pride 
upon his grandson, whom he presented 
to them. The ceremony was nearly con- 
cluded, when Philip’s eye fell upon a 
pale dying countenance, that looked as 
if it had risen from the dead to gaze 
upon him. The color suddenly fled from 
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ills clieek; for it was Aloyso’s sweet 
moiiriifu] glance he ha<l encountered, 
and it was impossible for him to conceal 
his emotions. IJis hand trembled in 
that of Louis, who said, in a low voice, 
‘ Dost thou tremble, king of Spain ?* 
Philip depart(‘d for Spain ; and, about 
a year afJerwards, Aloyse w<*nt one 
evening as usual to visit bid Margaret. 
— “ Mv child,” said she, as she looked 
upon the pale death-like cuiintenance of 
her forlorn young friend, “ liave I not 
been right with my dream? Oh, that 
you hau never known tliis dcath-hriiig- 
ing jewel!” — “ Goo<l luothcr,” replied 
Aloyse, “ do not thus grieve over me; 
1 am not unhappy.” Hut Margaret re- 
marked such an extraordinary weakness 
about her, that she determined, although 
against her wishes, to aecoinjiany heron 
her way home. When they came to the 
forest, Aloyse felt herself* overpowered 
hv great W'eakness and indisposition, 
anout tlie place where she luul o^crheanl 
Montejo’s treachery. “ It was here,” 
said she, in a low, stifled voice: ”1 
recollect a particular tree; — it lies there 
still. Let us sit down upon it, f.,ood 
mother.” Aloyse seated herself beside 
Margaret, and* laid her head upon her 
friend’s shoulder. The setting sun gilded 
the leaves with his dying rjiys. “See,” 
ivhispered Aloyse, “ the sun goes down 
in S[>ain ; hut,” sljo continued, ^‘in his 
Anieriea it rises again, and in his Heaven 
it shines h)r ever!” These wore her last 
wor^ls. She died in Margaret’s arms. 


THE LIFE OF MANSIE AVAUCII, TAILOR 

IN iiALKEiTfi ; turitlm by hitmaij'. 

Tailors are men of consecpienee in 
these days, wlieii so much altcniion is 
paid to IliM'ss, even hy men, that one 
whose coat is not of the fashionable or/, 
or happens to he rather the worse for 
wear, is likely to be cut by those who 
uvoulil otherwise have been at least his 
ostensible friends. We arc not, how- 
ever, so tasteless as tt> raise Master 
Waiich to a par with the metropolitan 
tailors, who dress out the dandies of 
ton : — wc admit that he is merely a pro- 
vincial unworthy of being named 

in comparison with the ^reat Stultz. 
While we thus readily confess his infe- 
riority as a tailor, we trust that we shall 
not be accused of presumption in ludd- 
ing him up to view as an interesting 
aiito-biographcr. 

VOL. IX. 


“ Mansie Wauch (a critic pleasantly 
observes) is an enthusiast and a devotee 
of his trade : he sees all things with the 
eye of a shaper of cloth: he eats, drinks, 
loves, and fights, with the true heart of 
a true tailor. Tliat he is a tailor, is the 
ground-u'ork and substratum of his cha- 
racter; all other parts of the man arc 
but the facings, trimmings, and linings 
which make up his inoividuality. A 
tailor should not be fierce — Mansie is 
tender-hearted ; he is not hold, but at 
times desperately animated hy that fear 
which carries a man beyond courage. — 
lie is spirited in his sentiments, and free 
in liis aspirations, as becomes a free 
tailor and a man of sedentary occupa- 
tion. In action, however, he is timid, 
irresolute, and given to rely upon his 
prudence rather than his valor; — a great 
respecter of authority, a distant and con- 
tented admirer of greatness, yet full of 
the dignity of man in the abstract; 
got«i-natiired, yet mindful of self; mild, 
yet re.solutc in the command of his wife; 
ihe more stern father, because he is aware 
that the subjects of his command are 
naturally few; an excellent neighbour, 
for lie is fully aware of the social advan- 
tages of living well with those he lives 
upon ; and a not unpleasant companion, 
for he is a great observer in a small way ; 
and, if he fails to penetrate the interior 
charactiT, he always succeeds in hitting 
off the outward man with .*i lively par- 
ticularity which proves the interest ho 
takes in the cut of a coat or the turn of 
a pair of inexpressibles.” 

Mansie thus describe.s his appearance 
in early life, and his first love. — “Hav- 
ing come into the world before my time, 
and being of a pale face and delicate 
make. Nature never could have intended 
me for the naval or military line, or for 
any robustious trade or profession what- 
soever. No, no, I never liked figlit- 
Jiig ininylife; peace was aye in my 
thoughts. When there was any Hot in 
the streets, I fied, and scougged myself 
at the chumley-lug as (juickly as I 
dowed ; and, rather than d<*uble a nievo 
lt» a schoolfellow, ! pocketed many 
shabby epithets, got my paiks, and took 
the couener’s blow from laddies that 
couhl hardly reach up to my waistband. 

“Just after 1 was put to my *pren- 
ticeship, having made free choice of the 
tailoring trade, I had a terrible stonnd 
of calf-love. Never shall 1 forg-et it. 

1 was growing up, long and lank as a 
willow- wand. Hrawns to my legs there 
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wore none, as niv trowsers of other 

J rears too visibly aneeteil to show. The 
on^ yellow huirhiin^ down, like a flax- 
wig*, the leng'tfi of my lantern jaws, 
which looked, notwithstanding my yap- 
ness and stitf appetite, as if eating and 
they had broken up acquaintanceship. 
My hhie jacket seemed in the sleeves to 
have picked a quarrel with the wrists, 
and liad retreated to a tait below the 
elbows. The haunch-buttons, on the 
contrary, appeared to have taken a strong 
liking to the shoulders, a little below 
which tlwy show’od their tarnished 
briglitiiess.* At the middle of the back, 
the tails terminated, leaving the well- 
worn rear of my corduroys, like a full 
moon seen through a dark haze. Oh! 
but I must have been a honny lad. 

“ My flrst flame was the minister's 
lassie, Jess, a buxom and forward quean, 
two or three years older than myself. I 
used to sit looking at her in the kirk, 
and felt a dr4dl confusion when our ecn 
met. It dirled through my lieart tike a 
dar(, and I looked down at my psalm* 
book sheepish and blushing. Fain 
would 1 have spoken to her, hut it would 
not do ; my courage aye failed me at the 
pinch, though slic whiles gave me a 
smile when slie passed mt*. She used to 
go to the well e\ery night with her twa 
stoups, to draw water after the manner 
of the l-sraelites at gloaming; so I 
thought of watching to ^ive her the two 
apples which I had c.irned in my pouch 
for more than a w'eek for that purpose. 
How she laughed when f put them into 
lier hand, and brushed by without speak- 
ing! I stood at the bottom of the close 
listening, and heard her laughing till 
she was like to split. My heart flapped 
in my breast like a pair of fanners. It 
was a moment of heavenly hope; hut 1 
saw Jamie ('com, the blacksmith, who 
I aye jealoused was iny rival, coming 
clown to the well, 1 saw her give him 
one of the apples ; and hearing him 
say, with a loud gaftaw, ‘ Where is the 
tailor?’ I took to my lieels, and never 
stopped till I found myself on tlse little 
stool by the fireside, and the haincly 
sound of my mother’s wheel humming 
ill my lug, like a gentle lullaby.” 

He was more fortunate in his next 
courtship. — “ Who, think yc, should 
this lassie be, but Nansc Cromie, — after- 
wards, in the course; of a kind Provi- 
dence, tlie honoured wife of iny bosom, 
and the mother of bonny Benjie._ In 
going up and down the sbiirs, it being a 


common entry, ye observe — me maybe 
going down witli iny everyday bat on 
to rny dinner, and slfe coming np carry- 
ing a stoup of water, or half-a-pound of 
pouthered butter on a plate, with a 
piece of paper thrown over it, — we fre- 
quently met half-wav, and bad to stand 
still to let one another pass. Nothing 
came out of these foregatheriiigs, how- 
somever, for a month or two, she being 
as shy and modest us she was bonny, 
with iier clean demity short-gown, and 
snow-white morning mutch, to say no- 
thing of her cherry mou and her glan- 
cing een ; and me unco dutfle in maicing 
up to strangers. Wc could not help, 
nevertheless, to take aye a stoiin look of 
each other in passing; and 1 was a 
gone man, bewitched out of iny seven 
senses, falling from my clacs, losing 
my stoniacli, and over the lugs in love, 
three weeks and some odd days before 
ever a single syllable passed between 
us. Oude kens" how long this Quaker- 
meeting-like silence would have con- 
tinued, had we not clianced to foregather 
one gloaming; and 1, having gotten a 
dram from one of our customers' with a 
hutiip-hack, at the (h*oss-causcy, whose 
fashionable new coat 1 had been out 
fitting on, found myself as brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, ‘ This is 
a fine day, 1 say, my dear Nancy.’ The 
icc being once broken, every thing went 
on as smoothly as ye like; so, in the 
long-run, we went like lightning from 
twa-handed cracks on the stair-head, to 
stowii walks, after work-hours, out by 
the West Port, and thereaway. If ever 
a man loved, and loved like mad, it was 
me, Mansic Wauch, — and I take no 
shame in the confession ; but, kenning 
it all in the course of nature, declare it 
openly and courageously in the face of 
the wide world. Lei them laugh who 
like; honest fldk, I pity them; such 
know nut the pleasures of virtuous 
affection. It is not in corrupted, sinful 
hearts that the fire of true love can ever 
burn clear. Alas, andohniioric! they 
lose the sweetest, completest, dearest, 
truest pleasure that this, world has in 
store for its children. They know not 
the bliss to meet, that makes the em- 
brace of separation bitter. They never 
dreamed the dreams that make wakening 
to the morning light unpleasant. They 
never felt the raptures that can dirl like 
darts through a man’s soul from a wo- 
man’s ee. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter 
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than yellow marigolds to the bee, or 
fretted under the fever of bliss that 
glows through the frame in pressing tlic 
hand of a suddenly-met and fluttering 
sweetheart. i3ut tuts-luts — heeli-how ! 
my day has long since past; and this is 
stuff to drop from the lips of an auld 
fool. Nevertheless, forgive me, friends, 
I cannot help all-powerful nature. — 
Nansens taste being like my own, we 
amused one another in abusing great 
cities, which are all choke-full of the 
abominations of the Scarlet Woman ; 
and it is curious how soon 1 learned to 
be up to trap — 1 mean in an honest way ; 
for, when she said she was wearying 
the very heart out of her to be home 
again to Lauder, wdiieh she said was 
her native, and the true land of (rosheii, 
I spoke back to her by way of answer, 
‘ Nancy, my dear, believe me that the 
i-eal land of Goshen is out at Dalkeith ; 
and if ye’ll take un house wi’ me, and 
enter into a way ot doing, I dare say in 
a while ye’ll conic to think so too.’ 
What will ye say there? Matters were 
by-and-by settled full tosh between us ; 
and, though the means of both pauies 
were small, we were young, and able 
and willing to help one another. — 
Nanse, out of her W'ages, had hained a 
trifle; and I had, safe lodged under 
lock and key in the batik of Scotland, 
against the time of niy bcUing un, the 
siller which was got by selling the bit 
house of granfaither’s, on the death of 
my evcr-to-be-1 amen ted mother, wdio 
survived her helpmate only six months, 
leaving me un orphan lad in a wicked 
w’orld, obliged to fend, forage, and 
look-out for myself. Taking matters 
into account, therefore, and considering 
that it is not good for man to be alone, 
Nanse and me laid ‘our beads together 
towards the taking a bit house in the 
fore-street of Dalkeith, and at our lei- 
sure kept a look-out about buying the 
plenishing — the expense of w'hich, for 
different littles and Tittles, amounted 
to more tliaii we expected ; yet, to our 
hearts’ content, we made some most 
famous second-hand bargains of spre- 
chery, amongst the old-^riiiture ware- 
housemen of the Cuwgatc. 1 might 
put down here the prices of the room- 
grate, the bachelor’s oven, the cheese- 
toaster, and the warming-pan especially, 
which, though it had a whecii holes iii 
it, kept a fine polish ; but, somehow or 
other, 1 have lost the receipt, and cannot 
make true affidavy. i’erlain it is, what- 


ever cadgers may say to the contrary, 
that thebai:kis aye made for the bur- 
den; and were alTto use the means, and 
he industrious, many that wyte had 
harvests, and worse times, would have, 
like the miller in the auld sang, ‘A 
penny in tlie purse for dinner and for 
supper;* or better, tt) finisii the verse, 
‘ Gin ye please a guid fat cheese, and 
lumps o* yellow butter.’ For two or three 
days, i must confess, after Maister 
Wiggic had gone through the ceremony 
of tying us together, and Nanse and me 
found ourselves in the comfortable situ- 
ation of man and wife, I was a w'ee 
dowie and desponding, thinking that 
W'e were to have a numerous small 
family, and where trade was It) come 
from; but no sooner was my sign 
nailed up with four iron baud fasts, by 
Johnny IJarnmer, painted in black 
letters on a blue ground, with a picture 
of a jacket on one side, and a pair of 
shears on the other, — and niy shop-door 
opened to the public, with ready-made 
w'aistcoats, gal Ionises, leather-caps, and 
Kiitiiarnock cowls, hung up at the win- 
dow, than business flowed in upon us in 
a perfect torrent. First one catne in for 
his measure, and then another. A wife 
came in for a pair of red worsted hoots 
for her bairn, but would not take them, 
for they had not blue fringes. A bare- 
beaded lassie, hoping to be handsel, 
threw down twopence, and asked tape 
at three yards for a half-penny. The 
minister sent an old black coat beneatli 
hrs maid’s arm, pinned up in a towel, to 
get docked in the (ails down into a 
jacket; which 1 trust I did to his entire 
satisfaction, making it (it to a hair. The 
duke’s butler himself patronised me iiy 
sending me a coat whicli was all hair- 
powder and pomate, to get a new neck 
put to it, N o wonder that we attracted 
customers, for our sign was the prettiest 
ye ever saw, though the jacket was not 
just so neatly painted, as for some sand- 
blind creatures not to take it for a goosis 
1 dare say tlierc were fifty half-naked 
bairns glowring their een out of their 
heads at it from morning till night ; 
and, after they all wen* gone to their 
beds, both Nanse and me found oar- 
selves so proud of our new situation in 
life, that we slipped out in the dark by 
ourselves, and had a prime look at it 
with a lantiTii.” 

The death of the tailor’s apprentice 
is mentioned in a |>athetic strain; but 
the oecasiunal attempts humor, on 
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serious a subject, are inappropriate and 
incongruous. — “ It was a sad lieart to 
us all, to see the lifeless creature in bis 
white iiigbt-cap and een closed, lying 
with his yellow hair spread upo?b the 
pillow : and we went out, that the 
wotnend'olk might cover up the looking- 
glass and the fice of the clock, ere they 
proceeded to dress the body in its last 
clues — claes that would "ne’er need 
changing; hut when we were half dtnvn 
the stair, and 1 felt glad with the 
thoughts of getting to the fresh air, we 
were obliged to turn up again for a wee, 
to let the man pass, that was bringing in 
the dead-deal. 

“ But why wi*ave a long story out of 
the materials of sorrow, or endeavour 
to paint feelings that have no outward 
sign, lying shut up within llie sanctuary 
of the heart ? The grief of a father and 
a mother can only he conceived by them 
who, as fathers and mothers, have suf- 
fered the loss of their bairns — a treasure 
more precious to nature than silver or 

f old, home to the land-sick sailor, or 
ay-light to the blind man, sitting beak- 
ing in the beat of the morning sun. 

“The coffin having been ordered to 
be got ready with all haste, two men 
brought it in on their shoulders betimes 
on the following morning ; and it was a 
sight that made my blood run cold to 
see the dead corpse of poor Mungo, my 
own ’prentice, hoisted up from the bed, 
and laid in his black-handled, n<arrow 
housie. All had taken their last looks ; 
the lid was screwed down by means of 
screw-drivers; and I read the plate, 
which said, “ Mungo (ilcn, aged 1.5.” 
Alas ! early was he cut off from among 
the living — a flower snapped in its spring 
blossom — and an awful warning to us 
all, sinful and lioedless mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of being-. 

“In the course of the foreiu»on, Maister 
Glen’s cart was brought to the door, 
drawn by two bhick horses with long 
tails and hairy feet, a tram one and a 
leader. Though the job shook my 
nerves, I could not to give them 

a hand down the stair with trie coffin, 
which had a fief-like smell of death and 
saw-dust; and we got it fairly landed in 
the cart, among clean straw. I saw the 
clodhopper of a plowman aye dighting 
his een with the sleeve of his big-coat. 

“ The mother. Mistress Glen, a little 
fattish woman, and as fine a hoiiiniy 
body as ye ever met with, but sorely 
distracted at this time by sorrow, sat at 


the head, with her bonnet drawn over 
her face, and her sliawl thrown across 
her shoulders, being a blue and red 
spot on a white ground. 1 1 was a dismal- 
like looking thing to se»^ her sitting 
there, with the dead bodv of her son 
at her feet ; and, at the side o*t his kist 
with his claes, on the top of which was 
tied, not being room for’t in the inside 
like (for he hud twelve shirts, and three 
pair of trowsers, and a Sunday and 
every-day’s coat, with stockings and 
other things), his old white heaver hat, 
turned up behind, which he used to 
wear wIkmi he was with me. Ills Sun- 
day’s hat I did not see, hut most likely 
it was in among his claes, to keep it 
from the rain, and preserved, no doubt, 
for the use of some of his little brothers, 
please Go<l, when they grew up a wee 
bigger. 

“ Seeing Maister Glen, who had cut 
his chin in shaving, in a worii-out dis- 
jasket state, mounted on his shcltie, 1 
shook hands w'ith them both, and, in 
my thoughtlessness, wished them “ a 
good journey” — knowing well what a 
sorrowful home-going it would he to 
them, and what their bairns would think 
when they saw what was lying in the 
cart beside their motlier. On this the 
big plowman, that wore a broad lilue 
bonnet and corduroy cutikeiis, with a 
grey hig-coat slit up heliiiid in the man- 
ner I commonly made for laddies, gave 
his long whip a crack, and drove off to 
the eastward.” 

A display of humor is more in cha- 
racter when the taylor and his good lady 
hold a consultation on the choice of a 
trade or profession for their son. 

‘ What say ve (said Marisie) to a 
penny-pie-man ? Tfegs, it’s a cozy birth, 
and ane that gars the cappers birl down. 
What’s the expense of a bit of daigh, 
half an ounce weight, pirlcd round wi’ 
the knuckles into a case, and filled half 
full o* salt and water, wi’ two or three 
nips o’ braxy floating about iri’t? Just 
nactliing ava. And consider on a winter 
night, when ice-shockles arc hinging 
from the tiles, and stomachs relish what 
is warm and tasty, what a sale they can 
get, if they go about jingling their 
little bell, and keep the genuine article ! 
Then ye ken in the afternoon, he can 
show that he has two strings to his bow, 
and have a wheen cookies, either new 
baked for ladies* tea-parties, or the yes- 
terday’s auld shopkeepers’ het up i’ the 
oven again.' 
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* Are ye really in your seven natural 
senses — or can 1 believe my uiti een ? I 
could a1ni(».st iinui^ine some ivarlock had 
throivii g'larnour into them,*’ said Naiise, 
staring me broad i!i the tare. 

‘ Take a jrood lo(»k, j^ndewife, for 
seeinj^’s believiufjr,* quo’ I ; I then con- 
tinued, wit}ioutdra\vin<r breath or bridle; 
— ‘ Orif the baking line does not please 
ye, wliat say yu‘ to biiidiiif^ him regularly 
to a man-cook ? Triere he’ll see life in 
all its variorums. Losh keep ns a*, what 
an insight into the secrets of roasting, 
brandering, frying, boiling, baking, and 
brewing — nicking of geese’s eraigs — 
hacking the necks of dead cliickeiis, and 
cutting out the tongues of l(?evi ng tur- 
keys ! Then what a steaming o* fat soup 
in th<! nostrils! and siceaii a collection 
o’ fine smells as would persuade a man 
that he could fill his stomach thro* his 
nose ! No weather can reach such cattle : 
it may be a storm of snow, twenty-feet 
deep, or an even-down pour of rain, 
washing the very cats olf the house- 
tops ; when a wcavtu* is shiverinff at his 
loom, with not a drop of blood at bis 
finger nails, and a tailor like myself, so 
numb ivith cauld, that, instead of driving 
the needle thro’ the claith, he brogs it 
tbro* his ain thumb — then, fient a hair 
care they : but, standing besidi? a rant- 
ing, roaring, parrot-eoal fire, in a white 
apron, and a gingham jacket, they pour 
sauce out of ae pan into another, to suit 
the taste of my lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, fish 
into fowl, and fowl into fish; till, in 
the long run, man, woman, and wean, 
a’ chew and champ away, without ken- 
ning more what they are eating than ye 
ken the day ye’ll dee, or whether the 
witch of Endor w'ore a deinity falderal, 
or a manco petticoat.* 

‘ Week* cried Nanse, half rising to 
go ben the bouse, “ 1*11 sit nae langer 
to bear ye gabbling nonsense like a 
magpie. Male Henjie what ye like ; but 
ye’ll mak me greet the een out o’ my 
head.* 

‘ Hooly and fairly,* said I ; “ Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me out ;* 
so, giving her a pat on the shoulder, f 
resumed iny discourse. 

* Ye’ve beard, gudewife, from Benjie’s 
own mouth, that be has made up his 
mind to follow out the trade of a gen- 
tleman : who has put such outrageous 
notions in liis head I’m sure 1*11 not 
pretend to guess at. Having never 


myself been above daily bread and con- 
stant work — when I could get it — 1 dare 
not presinoe to speak from experience; 
but this 1 can say, from having some 
acquaintances in the line, that, of all 
easy lives, commend me to that of a 
gentleman’s gentleman. It’s true he’s 
caa’d a fiunky, which does not sound 
quite the thing; but what of that? 
what’s in a name ? — pugh, it does not 
signify a bawbee — no, nor that pinch of 
snufl*; fc»r, if we descend to particulars, 
we’re all fiiinkies together, except his 
majesty on the throne. Then William 
Pitt is bis fiunky — and half of the house 
of commons are* bis flunkies, doing what 
be bids thorn, right or wrong, and no 
daring to disobev orders, not for the 
hair on their heads — then the earl waits 
on iny lord duke — Sir Something waits 
on my lord Somebody — and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits on him — and Mr. 
so and so has his butler — and the butler 
has bis fiunky — and the shoeblack 
brushes the flunky’s jacket — and so on. 
We all hang at one another’s tails like a 
rope of onions.* 

Here we may observe, that the 
retended tailor is believed to be Mr. 
loir, on whom the work reflects con- 
siderable credit, for its spirited repre- 
sentation of national peciuiarities. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OP FAUST, 

COMMONLY called DOCTOR PAUSTUS. 

This extraordinary personage has 
been the siibjcet of niucli discussion; 
but we know very little of his real cha- 
racter. Goethe, indeed, has endea- 
voured to illustrate it, and a writer in 
the “Foreign Review” says, “He is a 
noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires are toward the high and true ; 
with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes 
forth over the universe to grasp all 
excellence ; his heart yearns toward the 
infinite and the invisible ; but lie knows 
not the conditions under which alone 
this is to be attained. Confiding in his 
feeling of himself, he has started with 
the tacit persuasion, so natural to all 
men, that he at least, however it may 
fare with others, shall and must be 
happy : a deep-seated though only half- 
conscious conviction lurks in him, that, 
wdieiTVcr lie is not successful, fortune 
has dealt with him unjustly^ His pur- 
poses are fair and even generous : why 
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should he not prosper in them ? 1 n all 
his lofty aspirings, his strivings after 
truth and more than human greatness of 
mind, he was never prompteSi to inquire 
how he was warranted for such enterprises 
— with what faculty Nature had supplied 
him ; within what limits she had hemmed 
him ; by what right he pretended to be 
happy, or could, a short time ago, liave 
pretended to be at all. Experience, 
indeed, will teach him, fur “ Experience 
is the best of schoolmasters ; only the 
school-fees arc heavy.” As yet, too, 
disappointment, which fronts liim on 
every hand, rather maddens than in- 
structs. He has spent his youth and 
manhood, not (as others do) in the 
sunny crowded paths of profit, or among 
the rosy bowers of pleasure, but darkljr 
and alone in the search of trutli : is it 
tit that truth should now hide herself, 
and his sleepless pilgrimage toward 
knowlege should end intlie pale shadow 
of doubt? To his dream of a glorious 
higher happiness, all earthly happiness 
has been sacrificed ; friendship, love, 
and the social rewards of ambition, were 
cheerfully cast aside, for his eye and his 
heart were bent on a region of clear and 
supreme good ; and now, in its stead, he 
finds insulation, silence, and despair. 
VVhat solace remains ? Virtue once pro- 
mised to be licr own reward ; but, be- 
cause she d<»es not pay him in the cur- 
rent coin of worhlly enjoyment, he 
reckons her too a delusion ; and, like 
Brutus, reproaches, as a shadow, ivhat 
he once ivorshiped as a substance. — 
Whither shall he now lend? For his 
loadstars have gone out one by one ; 
and, as the darkness fell, the strong 
steady ivind has changed into a fierce 
and aimless tornado. Faust calls him- 
self a monster, ‘ without object, yet 
without rest.* The vehement, keen, and 
stormful nature of the man is stung into 
fury, as he thinks of all he has endured 
and lost; he broods in gloomy medita- 
tion, and, like Bellerophon, wanders 
apart, " eatin^f his own heart;” or, 
bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses 
man’s whole existence as a mockery ; 
curses liope and faith, and joy and care, 
and, what is worse, “ curses patience 
more than all the rest.” Had his weak 
arm the power, he could smite the uni- 
verse asunder, as at the crack of doom, 
and burl bis own vexed being along 
with it into the silence of annihilation. 

Thus Faust is a man who has quitted 


the ways of vulgar men, without light 
to guide him on a better way. No longer 
influenced by the sympathies, the com- 
mon interests and persuasions by which 
the mass of mortals, each individually 
ignorant, are yet kept togetlier, and, 
like stones in the channel of a torrent, 
by their very iiinltitude and mutual col- 
lision, are made to move with some 
regularity,— he is still a slave ; the slave 
of impulses, which arc stronger because 
they are solitary. He sees the vulgar of 
mankind happy, but happy only in what 
he deems their baseness. Himself he 
feels to be peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny ; not as 
other men, he is “ with them, not of 
them.” There is misery here, if not 
the beginning of madness itself. It is 
only in the sentiment of companionsliip 
that men feel safe and assured : to all 
doubts and mysterious “ questionings 
of destiny,” their sole satisfying answer 
is, “ Others do and sufler the like.” — 
Were it not for this, the dullest day- 
drudge of Mammon might sink in 
thonglit into an unspeakable abyss of 
despair; for be, ton, is “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made;” infinitude and in- 
coinprehensihility surround him ; and 
the vague spectre death, silent and sure 
as time, is advancing at all moments to 
sweep liim away ; but be plods along 
without misgivings. Were there hut 
one man in the world, he would he a 
terror to himself. Now it is as this one 
man that Faust regards himself: he is 
divided from his fellows ; cannot answer 
with them, “ Others do the like;” and 
yet, why or how he specially is to do or 
will no where reveal itself. For 
he is still “in the gall of hilterness 
pride, and an uncompromising though 
secret love of self, are still the main- 
springs of his conduct. Knowlege with 
him is precious only because it is power ; 
even virtue he would love chiefly as a 
finer sort of sensuality, and because it 
is his virtue. A ravenous hunger for 
enjoyment haunts him every where; the 
restricted allotments of earthly life are 
as a mockery to liim ; to the iron law' of 
force he will not yield, for his heart, 
though torn, is yet unweakened, and 
until humility shall open his eyes, the 
true law of wisdom will be hidden from 
him.” 
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AN AMERICAN BALL, AND APPROPRIATE 
CONVERSATION, 

A Transatlantic collcgijin, writing 
to a friend from Saratoga, a place of 
resort for idlers, says, “ I was at a 
splendid ball at this watering place. 
The decorations were in taste, aud the 
mv«sic I need not speak of ; for who has 
not heard of Johnson ? in speaking of 
beauty I must be more exclusive; not 
tliat I was fastidious ; for 1 was a raw 
colleger^ and perfectly bewildered. 1 
could sweep them all up with a super- 
lative. Still, in my own astronomy, I 
have some dim remembrance of a di- 
stinction. I remember, for instance, a 
northern star, which i followed till she 
set. She was as tall as the Venus of 
the (Japitol; but her proportions were 
exquisite, and she wore them with the 
grace of a Hebe. Her features were 
irregular, and might not be beautiful in 
marble ; but the expression ! — did you 
ever dream that an angel came down to 
you, and told y(»u about paradise and 
tlie peris — aud do you remember the 
angers face ? Tliere was another I'roin 
the same quarter, u ith flow ing hair — as 
airy a spirituclle ts 1 ever saw; and 
another, aud another — and I have no 
doubt they are the cause of the borealis. 
Hut this is nothing to the purpose. 1 
danced with a lady from — no matter — 1 
cannot he particular — but she liad large 
dark eyes, and the longest eyelashes 
that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
low, and the black hair was parted on 
it as they paint the Madonna — w’ith an 
expression. If any body wishes to flirt 
wdth me, let her have black hair, and a 
sw^eet forehead to part it on. 8he did 
not dance wtU; and, if she had, it 
would have been out of character. 1 
never saw a woman with rich dark eyes 
that did. It ivould be like a Magdalen 
painted at blind- man’s buff. It is a pity 
there is not a musical star ; 1 am sure I 
was born under one. This lady had a 
tone 1 shall not attempt to describe. It 
was low and reedy, like the death of a 
line sweep on an i^Eolian. 1 have heard 
doves wdio came near it, and, if 1 under- 
stood music, 1 could tell you of a note in 
a second flute, wliich makes me think of 
it; but it was irresistible. I never could 
witlistand a sweet tone from iny child- 
hood ; and, if 1 had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, 1 am persuaded 1 should have 
walked into tlie wall. She said a few 


common-places; and 1 answered, like 
an amateur at a concert, with a nod or a 
monosyllable. It was a perfect spell. 
I am better at conversation than any 
thing else ; but I had lost my talisman. 
You w^ould have taken iny speeches for 
the list of impersonal verbs in the gram- 
mar. She was engaged for the next 
cotillon, and a mere cipher of a fop led 
herolTinthe middle of a sentence. 1 
would liave given the puppy my degree 
for a delay of two minutes. 1 mi t her 
afterwards at the spring — sat opposite 
to her at table — met her accidentally in 
walks, and was very much surprised to 
be riding in the same direction on horse- 
back. She was always polite, and re- 
ceived my apocryphal explanations with 
a smile that went through me like a 
coup de solcily only more moderately. 
Her bewildering voice, too! — it gave to 
the airy nothings of courtesy the power 
of a Maelstrom; my heart was com- 
pletely swallowed up. I staid day after 
day, till I had far uutstaid my per- 
mission. My funds were low, and 
Peyton’s quite gone. He had been 
urging our departure for a week or two, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still 
1 could not make up my mind to go. 
One morning, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. 1 supposed she was 
going upon an early ride, and gave 
orders for a horse immediately. A 
moment before, I had the appetite of a 
New-Zealandcr ; but 1 hurried away to 
change iny dress, and stood on the pro- 
menade cquijiped from stock to spur, as 
she came out from breakfast. ‘(lood 
morning ! What ! do you ride so 
early?’ — * Yes — so early — and a long 
ride too.’ — ‘ And who goes with you ?’ 

‘ 1 suppose the next question will he, 

‘ which way are you going?’ so 1*11 save 
your catechism, and tell you at once. 
I go in a carriage ; my companions are 
my father, mother, and servants : and 
my destination is Niagara.’ — * Is it pos- 
sible? — You leave us, then?’ — ‘Just 
so; and now I’ll excuse that rueful 
expression which is extremely proper 
and sentimental, and ask the favor of 
your arm, for I must make an early call 
at the Pavilion.’ — I offered my arm 
mechanically, but was speechless. — 
‘What! not a word! — no ‘regrets!* — 
no ‘ painful disappointments!* — nothing 
about the ‘ shorn beam,’ and the ‘ set- 
ting star!’ — ‘ Miss Graham* and 1 

felt as if I looked expostnlatory, but 
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could get no farther. — * Well ! — Mi*s 
Graham is a good beginning — go on!’ 

— ‘ Scriousl 5 % Miss Graliam,’ 1 

thought I slioiild choke. — ‘ Seriously, 
Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to have 
any thing to say. Am I to consider 
this a mere hiatus, or is your dying 
speech concluded?* — ‘Spare me, spare 
me ! 1*11 go on directly !’ — ‘ No, 1 shall 
not spare you; for ‘directly* wo shall 
come to the Pavilion, and ‘ directly* f 
shall bo very busy with my friends, and 
so you* 11 hang without a confession. — 
Come — the speech!* — * Miss Graham — 
I — I — 1 — ’ — ‘ A respectable pronoun ! 
— Go on !’— ‘1’ — ‘What?’ — ‘Jioveyou!* 
— ‘Hem! ijiiite to the point!* 1 had 
passed the lluhicon, and grew despe- 
rate. ‘It is to the pidnt, madam I — i 
have loved you from the first moment* 

‘ Stop, stop ! — be original, or I 

won’t listen. I can read aU that in Sir 
Charles Grandison.* — ‘ Miss Graham, 
will you spea*K seriously — ‘ Yes, sir — 

‘ seriously’ we are slight acquaiulunccs 
— and ‘seriously’ 1 know nothing about 
you — and ‘ seriously* you are not out of 
your teens — and ‘ seriously* we are at 
the Pavilion — will you walk in?* We 
met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham 
announced her departure, and, after the 
suitable expressions of surprise and dis- 
appointment, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returning witli us. It was to 
me a small purgatory. The ladies rallied 
me on my abstraction, and Miss Graham 
rattled away unmercifully. She ‘ had 
been here too long* — ‘ the springs were 
excessively stupid’ — the beaux were all 
bores, begging Mr. Halsey’s pardon* — 
and she was ‘delighted to go.’ I tried 
every manoeuvre to speak a word to her 
— but she was ‘ in too much of a hurry 
to step aside for a view’ — and she ‘ duln't 
care for the dust’ — and she ‘ always 
preferred a lady’s arm to a gentleman’s.’ 
She left us at the door, to go to licr 
room. On her return, the carriage was 
waiting. ‘ Come, Caroline,’ shouted a 
bass and a cracked treble. ‘ Corning, 
sir — coming, madam,* — and she shook 
hands with the gay circle. 1 offered my 
arm, and, under cover of a bagatelle, 
made a desperate offer. — ‘ Will you give 
me one word, Miss Graham ?’ — ‘ Yes, 
sir — two — goodbye;* — and she jumped 
into the carriage, i think, if’ I ever 
hang, I shall feed as 1 did when that 
carnage drove off.” 


NilURATlVE OF VOYAGES AND EXCUR- 
SIONS ON THE EAST COAST AND IN 

JHE INTERIOR OP CENTRAL AMB- 

RiCA, by Orlando IFUliam HobertH, 

As our countrymen carry on trade 
with the inhabitants of Central America, 
we necessarily have some knowlegii 
of various parts of that country ; hnt it 
is so imperfret and unsatisfactory, that 
we wish fur more intelligence on the 
subject. The situation of Mr. Roberts, 
who was for rnaby years a resident 
trader in that territory which is now the 
independent state of Guatemala, enabled 
him to collect mucli information, wiiich 
he communicates to the public in a 
plain unassuming manner, without the 
parade of philosophy or the afiVetution 
of refinement. 

From his commercial head-quarters 
he made many excursions. In one of 
these rambles, he ivaelied a monntainons 
S])ot, where he was gratified with a 
simultaneous view of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. — “ I'he mountain did 
not terminate in any j>eak or cone, ntJi* 
had it the particular appearance of vol- 
canic origin, hnt wais rather the eonti- 
niiation of a cliain,' or ridge of moun- 
tains, which rose higher than any of 
those in the immediate mdghlmurhood. 
About five hundred yards across its 
summit, the descent, toward the Pacific, 
commences rather abruptly, and is more 
precipitous than on the side by which 
we ascended. Mounlain.s still higher 
appeared to the eastward in the direction 
of Panama and Chagre, To the north- 
west, an immense and continued un- 
broken chain prescnttul itM*lf as far as 
the eye could reach; and, here and 
there, various high, insulated peaks, 
having the appearance of volcanoes, 
sprang up from the chain. I had a clear 
and distinct view of both seas ; and the 
country, from the spot on whieli we 
obtained this delightful view, presented 
the map of an immense mountain forest, 
drawn on Nature’s grandest scale.” 

He had frequent intercourse with the 
Valientes, the most civilised of the indi- 
genous tribes of this part of the country. 
Speaking of their customs, he mentions 
one which puts them on a par (as some 
would say) witli our gentry, but (as 
many would tiiink) degrades them to 
\\\\t level of the brute creation. — “When 
a Valirntc Indian (barbarian) considers 
himself afiVonted, or injured, by one of 
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his own trihe^ he delibt^rattdy sliarpens 
his cutlass, and, taking a fiiiuid with 
him, ^ocs to the house of his adversary, 
whom he chaDeuj^cs to fair combat. — 
The challenge is freqjueritly accepted on 
the spot, fiiir play is allowed, and the 
duel never ends until one is, or both 
arc, killed or disabled. They display 
consiilerablc dexterity in the use of the 
cutlass, both in attack and defence ; and 
it is rare to find a Valiente without the 
mark of deep cuts on his body, and par- 
ticularly about the head. If the chal- 
len^red party puts off the decision of the 
quarrel to a future day, it is generally 
made up by the intervention of friends. 
Heingr »« called out” by one of these 
slashing gentlemen, 1 insisted upon sub- 
stituting rifle guns, a proposal which he 
declared to be ‘ English fashion, no 
g“ood !* and, by the interference of 
triends, we settled our dispute without 
bloodshed. Few of them can use fire- 
arms with effect, but they arc very expert 
with the bow and arrow, and are good 
and dexterous spearmen.” 

Although they have not a strong sense 
of religion, they have an idea ot the 
providential interference of a Supreme 
Jieing in human affairs. — “ In one of 
my excursions above the great falls, the 
Indians inadvertently allowed the canoe 
to drift so tu'ur to a tremendous pre- 
cipice, that they had no cliance of pad- 
dling her out of danger. They instantly 
leaped overboard and swam ashore. — 
Eeing so roiiipletciy taken by surprise, 
1 saw no chance of safety but by keep- 
ing in the canoe, which went over the 
fall and ivas dashed in ple<*cs. Wiieii 1 
recovered my recollection, I found myself 
in the water by the side of a small 
island, grasping firmly some bushes 
that overhung the river. Some Indians 
on the other side of the river, who bad 
not seen tlie accident, conveyed me down 
to my own bouse. Feeling sick from 
the shock 1 hud received, llay down to 
recover myself. In the mean time my 
companions in the canoe bad gone home 
and reported rny death, in confirmation 
of which they pointed out the splinters 
of the canoe floating past the settltMiient. 
1 had scarcely been an hour in my ham- 
mock wlien old Jasper, and other head- 
men, came to niy house, lamenting my 
death, and proposing to take an account 
of my effects, that they might be kept 
for iny relations or creditors. Nothing 
could equal their astonishment when i 
sat up, and asked them what they were 
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about to do? ‘ By Robert!* a favourite 
exclamation of the old chief, * you no 
drown !’ then he added, with a certain 
degree of reverential awe, ‘ this is God 
business, Robert ! only God business!* 

Their ideas and manners, in other 
respects, are worthy of notice. — “ Their 
mode of living is upon the whole com- 
fortable. Nature has supplied them 
abundantly with the necessaries of life : 
their plantations are managed with very 
little labour, and their woods contain 
abundance of game : their rivers abound 
in the finest fish, and their lagunes are 
plentifully furnished with the richest 
turtles, and other food for their support. 
Anciently the common covering of these 
Indians was made of a sort of tree-bark, 
prepared by being for some time soaked 
in running water, and afterwards beaten 
with a smooth heavy club into a consis- 
tency resembling chamois leather. This 
was formed into a square piece, six or 
seven feet long, and about five feet 
wide, with a hole cut in the centre to 
admit the head. Now, however, they 
are dressed with greater decency; many 
of them put on even a complete Euro- 
pean suit; and I have seen their traders 
and liead-mcn even well dressed, or, in 
their own words, * true English gen- 
tleman fashion,* and followed by num- 
bers of their less fortunate countrymen, 
who had some favour to ask, or were 
desirous of paying their court to the 
^reat man, who in the mean time ivas, 
perhaps, strutting about ivith a silk 
umbrella over his head, to protect him 
from tiie sun. 

“ The wet season is not, with them, 
considered an unhealthy period ; on the 
contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, 
during which they form parties for 
drinking w'eak preparations of cocoa, of 
which they take immense quantities. — 
Their method of pieparing it isextremely 
simple, it being merely bruised, or 
crushed between two stones, and ground 
to a consistence of paste, diluted with 
warm water, and in this slate passed 
round to tlie company in calabashes, 
containing each aoout a quart: some 
Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, so as to fall into a state of sleepy 
insensibility. At these meetings, it is a 
favourite amuseineiit to tell long stories, 
or make harangues, in a singing mono- 
tonous tone of voice, to which all listen 
without interrupting the speaker, how- 
ever improbable the story may be. I 
frequently, in iny turn, endeavoured to 
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ff\ve them an account of Kome remarka- 
ble occurrence of iny life, or some idea 
of European power and attainments: 
however incomprehensible and impos- 
sible some of tiiese things must have 
appeared to ignorant Indians, they never 
offered the least interruption. tVhen a 
story was ended, sorn(‘ of the elders 
would perhaps consider a few minutes, 
and after looking round, to collect as it 
were the opinions of the company, would 
gravely say, ‘ lie, Robert, lie,* — to winch 
I would answer, ‘ no lie, all true, Eng- 
lish fashion ; but note,' 1 would add, 
‘ I am going to tell you a lie story,’ — 
when Uiey would, with tlie greatest 
good-nature, gather round, to hear ‘ Ro- 
bert tell story.’ 

Our author describes an carthquakL* 
in a spirited, if not philosophical man- 
ner. — In 1825, when he was in the pro- 
vince of Costa-Rica, its chief town 
(Cartago) was nearly destroyed by a 
tremendous earthquake, which shook 
the wliole Isthmus of Darien. On the 
night that this event took place, I was 
in an Indian house at Monkey-Point, 
and had an opportunity of witnessing its 
effect on that part of the coast. About 
the middle of the night, i found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on which 
I slept, siiaken w*ith very great violence. 
Supposing that it wiis cither iny com- 
panion (one of the traders), or some 
of rny Indian friends who w'islied to 
frighten, or awaken me suddenly, I 
rather angrily demanded, wiietlier tliey 
meant to shake me to pieces. In a few 
seconds, however, the .s<Teanis of the 
women, and the cries of the nuMi in the 
adjoining huts, together witli the rolling 
motion of the eartli, which was twisting 
the hut ill all directions, put an end to 
my suspense. I instantly run out of the 
place to the open air; and, though 
scarcely able to keep upon my feet from 
the rolling and trembling motions of the 
earth, 1 observed such a scene as will 
never to the last hour of my existence 
be erased from my memory. The ground 
under our feet seemed to heave convul- 
sively, as if ready and open to swallow 
us, producing a low terrific sound ; the 
trees, within a short distance of the huts, 
were so violently shaken from their up- 
right position, that their branches w'erc 
crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning 
sound ; the domestic fow Is, the parrots, 
macaws, pigeons, and other birds, were 
flying about and against each other in 


amazement, screaming in their loudest 
and harsliest tones : the shrieks of the 
monkeys, and the bowlings of the beasts 
of the forest, which seemed as if ap- 
proaching near us for protection, were 
mingled with the cries of the terrified 
1 ndiuns and their domestic animals, every 
living creature seeming to be over- 
w'helmed with dismay. Although I had 
often contended with hurricanes, and 
storms at sea, I was utterly confounded 
by this terrific scene, and it was some 
moments before I could rally my facul- 
ties sufficiently to think what should he 
done for my owm preservation. Con- 
sidering that the greatest danger w^ould 
be in the event of the sea rising so high 
as to sweep the beach, 1 hastily rouseil 
my stupefied companion, and, liurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved off 
from the shore, and wc awaited the 
result with fear and trembling. The 
slioc’ks gradually became less violent, 
and toward <lay-break had entirely sub- 
sided. No lives were lost here, or a< 
the other Inclidii settlements in the neigli- 
honrliood; but the ground appeared rent 
in various places, tlie sand on the beach 
W'as either raised in ridges, or depressed 
in furrows; a place, which in the even- 
ing luid been a small lagnne or pond, in 
which several canoes were (loating, wms 
now become (juite dry ; most of the huts 
W'ere violently cracked and twisted, and 
the effects of the earthquake were every- 
w’here visible. The Mosquito men, who 
wvro at Ihis season on the coast, w'ere 
so terrified and overwhelmed with super- 
stitious dread, tliat they abandoned the 
turtle fishery, and returned home before 
the season u'as half iinished.” 

lie visited the remains of a British 
colony on the Mosquito shore, at a ]»lace 
which is still called English Bank. — 
“The people are principally Creoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes ; many of 
them have married Indian women, and, 
every thing considered, they live in a 
comfortable manner. The population 
may be about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred souls, living in very neat 
compact houses of one story, the sides 
for the most part made of clay, beaten 
doivn hard into a framew'ork of lath and 
hardwood posts, and roofed wdth a du- 
rable species of palm-leaf. 'J’lie Jamaica 
traders have established two stores for 
the sale of goods among them, and there 
is also one supplied from the United 
States; the agents in charge of these 
stores constantly reside at Bnglish-Bank, 
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and are visited hy diffeierit tribes from 
all nai’ts of tlie coasts briii^in^ tortoise- 
shell and gum copal, and also canoes, 
to barter for (luck, check, cutlass blades, 
and other goods adapted for the Indian 
trade. The inhabitants employ them- 
selves in turtle- catching during the sea- 
son, and in raising provisions, hunting, 
and fishing, duringthe remainder of the 
year. They maintain a friendly corre- 
spondence with the regular Indians; are, 
in general, fair and honourable in their 
dealings with them, and with each other, 
and are truly hospitable to those stran- 
gers who happen to come amongst them. 
They are, however, without any reli- 
gious iustruction, and I lament that no 
missionary has hitherto visited this part 
of the eoust, where, altboiigii he might, 
at first, meet with occasional opposition 
from the viaitin^ traders, he would ulti- 
mately do much good. 

“ I never knew an instance of a mar- 
riage being celebrated among them, ac- 
cording to the prescribed forms of the 
Kiiglish, or of any other church ; these 
engagements are men* tacit agreements, 
whieii are sometimes, although ra'cly, 
broken by mutual consent, 'i’he ehihl- 
rcti liere, and at Blueiiclds, arc in ge- 
neral baptised by the captains of trading 
vessels from Jamaica, who, on their 
annual return to the coast, ’perform this 
i’ereniony with any thing but reverence, 
on all who have been horn during their 
absence ; and many of them are indebted 
to these men for more than baptism. In 
proof of this, I could enumerate more 
than a dozen of arknowleged children, 
of only two of these Ciiptains, who seem 
to have adopted, without scrapie, the 
Indian idea of polygamy in its fullest 
extent. Jiy this licentious and immoral 
conduct, they have, however, so ideii- 
tilied themselves with the natives, and 
with some of the principal people on the 
coast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be 
<lii)iciilt for any stranger, not possessing 
an intimate knowlcge of the Indian cha- 
racter, to shake ; they have also so insi- 
nuated themselves into the good graces 
(»f the leading men, that their arrival on 
the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, 
as the season of festivity, revelry, clirist- 
ening, and licentiousness. Funerals 
are however conducted with decency and 
comparative propriety; one of the trading 
agents, and the old men of the place, 
generally give their attendance on these 
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solemn occasions. Notwithstanding that 
they live in this free niaiiner without 
fixed laws or religious restraint, the^, 
in the absence of the traders, maintain 
an order and regularity thut would not 
lose by comparison u ith any of the small 
provincial towns in England.” 

A curious account is given of the 
Mosquito king and court. — “Early in 
the morning 1 was awakened by the 
noise of the drum ; the natives were in 
a state of hustle and activity, preparing 
for the drinking-match and the recep- 
tion of the king. He arrived in a large 
canoe, with ten people, escorted hy the 
same number in two smaller ones. At 
the landing-place he was met by ad- 
miral Earnee and general Blyat, with 
somn of the chief men of the neighbour- 
ing settlements. There was little form 
or ceremony used in their reception of 
the king, a shake of the hand, and * how 
do you do, king,’ in English, being the 
only salutation from all classes. Briefly 
inquiring iny motives for coming to sec 
him, he. invited me to go with him to 
the ('ape, and said that 1 might then at 
leisure judge how far he could second 
my views, and how he was situated with 
his people, amongst whom, four years 
ago, on his return from Jamaica, where 
he was educated, he found himself quite 
a stranger. Ho w'as a young man, 
about twenty-four years of. age, of a 
bright copper-color, with long curly 
hair hanging in ringlets down the sides 
of his face ; his hands and feet small, a 
<lark expressive eye, and very white 
teeth. He was an active and handsome 
figure, with the appearance of greater 
agility than strength. In other respects 
1 found him, on fartliiu* acquaintance, 
wild as the deer on his native savan- 
nahs. 

“During the day, Indians arrived 
from various parts of the coast and the 
interior. At the meeting, which took 
place in the king’s house, various mat- 
ters relative to the government of the 
neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
other public business, were discussed ; 
and I observed that the king left every 
tiling to the discretion of Earnee, Blyat, 
and a few others. In fact, he seemed 
to take little interest or trouble, farther 
than to sanction the resolutions passed, 
so that they might he promulgated as 
‘the king’s own order.’ Such is the 
expression ; and tlial order is invariably 
obeyed, and carried into eficct. 
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“The <lisrussions being etnb'd, the 
feasting began. As tin* men be'came 
exbilarateH, they began to d.mre in imi- 
tation of coiiiitry-dances and Scotch 
iTels, learned from the former Englisli 
settlers ; but they soon became too much 
intoxicated to preserve order. Every 
one, including the king and Ills select 
friends, gave way Avitiiout restraint to 
the pleasures of ilrinking : and, during 
the evening, the king’s uncle arrived, 
bringing one of bis majesty’s fiii’ourite 
wives. I’liis chief was a short stout 
man, very lively and quick in his mo- 
tions, disguising, under an appearance 
of levity, mnrh cunning and shrewd- 
ness ; he spoke tolerably good Englisli, 
and soon, by bis ridiculous stories re- 
garding the Jamaica traders, and by bis 
satirical and witty remarks on some of 
the old Mosquito men present, kept the 
company in a roar of laughter. The 
king observed to me, in the course of 
the evening, that I must not be sur- 
prised to see him act in the manner he 
was doing, as it was bis wish, by in- 
dulging the natives, to induce them to 
adopt gradually the English customs.** 

^ Some of the author’s zoological no- 
tices are interesting; but we have room 
only for the remarks on the turtle and 
the manatee. — “ During the months of 
April, May, June, and July, the green 
turtles repair to several parts of the 
Mosquito Shore, to deposit their eggs. 
At this season the sea is covered with 
small blubber fishes: these, and a pe- 
culiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, are their principal 
food. It is to be observed that the tur- 
tles have large lungs, and cannot go 
deeper in the water than five or six 
fathoms, being obliged to come fre- 
quently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowings as all fish do that have lungs. 
The male and female remain together 
about nine days, during which time the 
female feeds, and keeps in good condi- 
tion ; but, when they separate, the male 
is totally exhausted, worthless, and unfit 
for use as food. Some time after this 
season the female crawls up the sandy 
beaches; and prepares to lay her eggs ; 
she makes a circle in the sand until it is 
fully prepared ; she then digs a hole, in 
which she dejiosits from to eighty, 
covers them up, and goes off; about the 
fifteenth night afterwards she returns, 
/.and deposits a similar number near the 
same spot. The young turtles come out 


of the shell in about thirty-two days, and 
inimodiattdy Tiiake their way into the sea. 

“ The handle of the spear with wliich 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of 
very hard wood; the head is a trian- 
gnlar-shapcd piece of notched iron, with 
a sharp point; a piece of inm is joined 
to this, which slips into a groove at the 
top of the spear-handle, and has a line 
attached to it which runs through eyes 
fixed, for that purpose, to the shaft of 
the spear, to which a float is fastened. — 
The Indian, when near enough to strike 
the turtle, raises the spear above his 
shoulder, and throws it in such a man- 
ner that it takes a circular direction in 
the air, and lights, with its point down- 
ward, on the naek of the animal, pene- 
trating through the shell, and the poiut, 
becoming detached from the handle, re- 
mains firmlv fastened in the creature *s 
body ; the noat now shows on the sur- 
face of the water whicli way the turtle 
has gone ; and he is easily hunted up, 
and secured, by means of the line, which 
has remained attached to the spear- 
head.** 

“ The manatee may bo considered the 
connecting link between quadrupeds 
and fishes; it retains the fore-feet, or 
rather hands, of the former, with the 
tail of the latter, spreading out in u 
horizontal direction like a large fan. 
Beneath the skin, which is uncommonly 
hard and thick, there is a deep layer of 
very sweet fat. The meat, in its thickest 
parts, has the singular property of being 
streaked throughout with alternate layers 
of fat and lean, being most excellent 
food. Persons subject to he alHicted 
with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, 
find speedv relief ; by using it freely, 
their blood Is said to become purified, 
and the virulence of the complaint is 
thrown to the surface of the body, and 
quickly disappears. The manatee is 
extremely acute in its sense of hearing, 
and imtnerg^es itself in the water on the 
slightest noise; it feeds on long shoots 
of tender grass growing on the banks 
of the rivers, and will rise nearly two- 
thirds of its length out of the water to 
reach its food ; it is found only in the 
least frequented creeks and rivers ; the 
male and female are generally together; 
their common length is from eight to 
twelve feet, and it weighs from five to 
eight hundred pounds ; some of them, 
however, are much larger.** 
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NEW TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 

We arc indebted to captain Lyon for 
M)iiie curious infoniiatiou respcctiinif 
various parts of Africa, as well as for 
intelligence cunnecte4l with the Arctic 
regions ; and he now strengthens and 
augments the public obligation to him 
by a “ Journal of a llesiderice and Tour 
in the Republic of Mexico,” written 
with vivacity an<l spirit, and stamped 
vvith apparent marks of impartiality and 
of truMi. While he admits that the 
work does not contain matter of much 
importance, he declares it to be a faith- 
ful narrative of ivhat he saw, and trusts 
that “it will he found to give a fair 
representation of the state ot the repub- 
lic, and to add in some degree to the 
small stock of inhjrmation which exists 
respecting the people and general ap- 
pearance of that portion of the new 
world,” 

He has given a humorous account of 
his reception at Tampico. — “ The Ame- 
rican consul very kindly hired a win- 
dowless room for me in one of the most 
respectable houses in the place the 
mistress of which was better known by 
the name of the Gachupina, (a term of 
reproach applied to European Spaniards) 
than by her proper appellation of Donna 
Fi\ancesca. Tiiis lady* who had the 
reputation of being rich and cleanly, 
was quite distressed at not having time 
to whiten iiiy room ; but two Indian 
girls were instantly set to work to wash 
the earthen floor and make me comfort- 
able. My landlady was all politeness, 
and 1 clearly saw that she entertained 
no mean opinion of her own good 
breeding and address. Slie was gener- 
ally allowed to be one of the most re- 
spectable ladies of Tampico ; and, al- 
though a certain Don Antonio, wdio 
assisted in taking care of her ibop and 
her fair self, was by no means her hus- 
band, she piqued herself on her irre- 
proachable character, and the high esti- 
mation in which she was held on account 
of her wealth. Her age might have 
been about forty-five; her person was 
fat ; and when in her morning costume, 
which consisted of a shift tied round the 
waist with a string, and with a cigar in 
her mouth, her whole figure was parti- 
cularly attractive. This charming per- 
son and I formed an interesting picture 
every morning at about six o’clock, as 
she stood leaning over a little wicket 
which kept the pigs, dogs, cats, and 


poultry, from coming out of the yard 
into my room. While we co»ity smoked 
the cigars witli which she favored me, I 
drew in lessons of Spanish, by con- 
versing with her, and listening to con- 
stantly repeated assurances that she was 
an old Spaniard and a woman of sense, 
although, in common with nearly all 
the native ladies of the place, she did 
not possess the accomplishments of 
reading and writing. In the evening, 
the commandant and his wife, with 
sonic officers of the garrison, paid me a 
visit at the consul’s house, where his 
sister amused the party by playing on 
the piano-forte; and a host of half- 
naked natives soon crowded round the 
door and windows, which latter have no 
glass, and seemed highly delighted 
with the music ; some of the cliildrcn 
icniarking with astonishuicnt, that the 
Senora “ read a book” while playing. 
When the visitors retired, I adjourned 
to my own room, that 1 might endeavour 
to sleep ; but it was all to no purpose. 
At my outer door stood a pig-sty, con- 
taining three old sows, — mothers, to iny 
misery, of a numerous progeny, which 
had been separated from them in order 
to forage in the odoriferous streets. 
The inoanings and cries in every tone to 
which the voices of sows can be modu- 
lated, were answered with interest by 
the young pigs ; for, being too large to 
creep through the bars to their parents, 
they .solaced themselves by squeaking 
throughout the night. To ada to this, 
the dogs, of which every house has 
several, barked without interruption.’' 

In the town and neighbourhood of 
Panuco he saw some remarkable tribes, 
the remains of the Guastec nation. — “ In 
their mild dejected countenances no 
trace is seen of their being the offspring 
of those warriors who defeated Grijalva 
their first discoverer, and the troops of 
Cortes. Time and the tremendous 
periodical rains have been insufficient to 
destroy all vestiges of this nation. The 
remains of the pyramids, the idols, and 
the utensils, toys, and ornaments in 
finely- worked clay, combine to show 
that the arts once flourished to a very 
considerable extent on this now thinly- 
peopled spot. Some of the vases yet 
retain their colours and vitreous glaz- 
ing, and many are of an earth as light 
and well-baked as that of Tuscany; 
while the figures, from their singular 
attitudes and grotesque expression, 
might serve as models to the toy-makers 
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of the pit'sent day. The flutes, single 
and double, with two, three, or four 
holes, the oddly-shaped pipes and whis- 
tles, and the jars modeled into birds, 
toads, and other animals, all in terra 
cotta^ exhibit as much humour as inge- 
nuity, and are found, either entire or 
brolicii, in such quantities as to induce 
a belief that Panitco was actually a mart 
for crockery ware. 1 learned also, that, 
about nine leagues from the town, some 
very interesting objects of antiquity are 
to be met with, situated on the side of a 
hill covered with wild pines. The 
principal is a large oven-like chamber, 
on the floor of winch a great number of 
flat stones, similar to those still used bv 
women in grinding maize, were found, 
and can even now be procured. It is 
only in May that this place is accessible, 
as the pines, being ury, may then be 
burned from the face of the hill,” 

“ The Guastccs live unmixed with the 
whites, who amount to 1500 persons, 
and who may be called the fixed popu- 
lation. During the unhealthy months 
many families come here from Tampico, 
and in the dry season Panuco is a kind 
of watering-place, to which people 
resort for the purpose of bathing, the 
river here being more free from cay- 
mans than at any other part. For such 
families as choose to devote a little 
trouble and expense to decency, small 
spaces are staked off near the banks, 
and lightly covered with palm branches; 
but such niceties are not much attended 
to; both sexes bathe without scruple at 
the same time, and many of the young 
women swim extremely well. 

“ The town is situated on the southern 
bank of the river, and was at this time 
at an elevation of thirty feet above it ; 
but, in a more advanced period of the 
rainy season, the waters frequently in- 
undate the streets, and it has more than 
once happened, that canoes have plied 
there. Many of the houses are com- 
paratively good ; but the far greater 
proportion are of split bamboo, plastered 
with mud, and thatched with the fan 
aim, which is also the covering of the 
cst buildings. There is neither a 
school nor any other public establish- 
ment in the town. 

It would perhaps be difficult, even 
in this lethargic country, to find a more 
listless idle set of half-slccpy people 
than tliose of Panuco, who for the 

g reater part arcs Creoles. Surrounded 
y a soil capable of the highest culti- 


vation, living near a jriver swarming 
with the finest fish, they take very few 
of the latter, and have rarely any other 
food tlian maize and dried beef. The 
siesta appears to consume half of the 
day, and even speaking is an effort to 
this lazy race. Such as are obliged to 
labour, in order to save themselves from 
starving, obtain their livelihood by 
cutting dyewood.s to freight the vessels 
which occasionally come up the river 
fora cargo.” 

With the scenery of this part of the 
country the captain was delighted. — 
** The sea-breeze, the greatest imagina- 
ble luxury in the Tierra Caliente, set 
very strongly up the river, and we sailed 
delightfiiliy before it, discovering as we 
advanced fresh beauties at every turn of 
the stream. The varieties of new and 
magnificent trees, covered with the most 
luxuriant and brilliant parasitical plants, 
dipping their branches in the current; 
withering trunks clothed with a verdure 
not their own, hut which flourished on 
their decay ; and the immense up-rooted 
tiijiher lying grounded in the shoaler 
parts of the stream, and causing strong 
eddies amongst their shattered branches, 
— fj’ave a character to the scene around, 
which to me was altogether new and 
enchanting. Here wc saw the hanging- 
nests of the calandria and many bright- 
plumed birds. Lime and lemon-trees, 
hearing at thesamit time fruit and flowers, 
hung most invitingly over the water, 
and afforded us abundance of refreshing 
lemonade. In some places, immense 
willows threw their cool shade over 
smooth hanks, resembling the park sce- 
nery on the borders of the Thames, while 
groups of cattle, grazing or sleeping 
beneath thin spreading branches, ren- 
dered these particular views very like 
home; but we hud some other objects to 
remind us how far we were removed 
from it. Here an enormous alligator 
would plunge into the river from his 
broken sleep on tlic sunny bank, or a 
delicate white heron would rise alarmed 
on the wing, and soar above our heads, 
when affrighted from her retreat among 
the rushes. We saw also on this day a 
sea-cow, but it was out of the reach of 
our shot ; and 1 killed a water-snake as 
thick as iny wrist, while it lay sleeping 
in the sun on a branch of a decayed 
tree.” 

In some of the mining districts the 
country is much less pleasant and fer- 
tile. A more desolate dreary spot than 
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that about Zacatecas, as it appeared to 
our author in June, scarcely exists on 
the face of the ^lobe, after excepting' 
the Great Desert in Africa and the Polar 
Regions.” Yet there is some satisfac- 
tion in learning, that the mining con- 
cerns are in a favorable train: — their 
produce will make some amends for 
unpicturesquencss and agricultural ste- 
rility. 

At Z?)catecas, the manners are not so 
refined as might be expected from the 
dignity of the place. — “ We paid a visit 
of ceremony to his excellency general 
Lobato, cotnrnandcr*in-chicf of the ‘ Free 
and Sovereign State of Zacatecas.* He 
was unwell and confined to his room; 
but U'e were received by his lady, a 
thin, talkative, little woman, who abused 
both miners and mining in most unqua- 
lified terms ; and by her sister, a large, 
greasy, half-dressed maiden, with black 
miistachios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat huddled up in a corner, 
smoking ; and the tiled floor, on wliich 
reposed an iminensc dog and her puppies, 
was strewed with extinguished cigars 
and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce 
leaves, and other filth which had fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the 
centre of the room. Two unshaven and 
unwashed cavaliers were paying their 
morning compliments to la Gcnerala; 
and the whole scene was such, that 1 
retired from it with no very favourable 
ideas of the beau mondc at Zacatecas.” 

Rut there is a more severe imputation 
upon the inliabitants of this city than 
the charge of mere coarseness of man- 
ners. — “ I am sorry that it is not in my 
power to say much in favour of Zaca- 
tecas. 1 acknowlcge a dislike both to 
the natives and the town, which I only 
entered five or six times on business; 
and 1 had no idle time on my hands, had 
I been disposed to make my visits more 
frequently. Thrice I so fur succeeded 
in attracting public attention as to be 
hooted at as a Jew, and once had the 
lionour of being pelted with stones. The 
frequent use of the knife is also a suffi- 
cient discouragement to a stranger^s 
visiting the city. Murder is too slight 
a crime to merit punishment; and, during 
the month of May, twenty-one assassi- 
nations took place, without a single per- 
son being brought to justice. 

“ A party of English artificers and 
miners, under the charge of my friend 


Mr. Tindal, arrived from Real del 
Monte, and passed through Zacatecas at 
the time it was most crowded with 
people, who on Sundays flock from the 
neighbourhood to attend the market. 
On these occasions they generally get 
drunk, when they become quarrelsome, 
and too frequently use their knives 
against each other. It was an unlucky 
moment for strangers to appear amongst 
them, and they availed themselves of it 
to quarrel with the English and to 
throw stones at them : — had not a party 
of the city militia been sent to protect 
the new comers on their way to the 
Veta Grande, some serious consequences 
might have ensued. The custom-house 
officers, having taken it into their half- 
tipsy heads that the baggage of tfic 
travelers contained some arms, stopped 
it all in the middle of the town, and Mr. 
Tindal and 1 were obliged to ride there 
to settle matters. Ry humoring the 
crowd, who were already ripe for mis- 
chief, we kept them in tolerably good 
temper: but no sooner were our backs 
turned, than we were saluted with a 
half-merry half-saucy hiss, and they 
honoured our retreat with a few stones. 
(/Onsiderable ill-will was also manifested 
toward the strangers by the miners at 
the Veta : when they appeared singly, 
they were pelted, and an attack was 
actually made at night on the door of 
the house in which they were quartered. 
• « m * 

“ The people of the mining districts 
have the character of being more law- 
less and unruly than those whose occu- 
pations are different ; and, whatever 
may be the truth of this imputation as 
regards other mining states, the Zaca- 
tecanos are somewhat worse than their 
neighbours. I do not, however, con- 
ceive that the mining interests of fo- 
reigners can now be materially or even 
slightly affected by the waywardness of 
the operatives. Mexico is a country 
newly awakened from a long dream of 
ignorance and oppression ; and, as much 
improvement is already observable to 
the residents in the country, more may 
naturally be anticipated, although its 
progress must, I conceive, be slower in 
the state of Zacatecas than in the more 
central province.s, since the natives pos- 
sess more bigotry and intolerance tnan 
their neighbours. It will scarcely be 
believed that there should exist a people 
in a nominally civilized country, who 
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yet believe in loni Monboddo’s in^fe- 
nious theory of tails ;• yet so it is — that 
the English, or, indeed, all foreiijners, 
bein^ considered as Jews, are supposed 
to be ornamented with these appendages ; 
and many people can be found, who 
firmly believe that our stirriips being 
placed more forward on our saddles than 
IS the custom of the country, is to allow 
our stooping a little, so as to prevent 
the friction of the saddle from incoti- 
veniencing the rider’s tail.** 

The captain’s description of Mexico 
differs considerably from that of Mr. 
Bullock, wlio, indeed, in his ill-digested 
account, spoke too favorably both of 
the city and the country. Prom Mr. 
Ward, ’ the British charqt d'affaires^ 
whom our author found in the occu- 
pancy of a splendid mansion in the sub- 
urbs, we expect a more accurate and 
satisfactory detail than from either of 
the former gentlemen, because his re- 
sidence was sufficiently prulonged to 
allow multiplied opportunities of survey. 


salathiel; a Start/ of the Pasty the 

Presenty and the Future, 3 vols. 

The story of the AVandering Jew 
furnishes a good foundation for a fan- 
ciful superstructure. It affords, to writers 
who have powerful conceptions and a 
turn for meditation, opportunities of 
rousing, to the verge of agony, the 
feelings of their readers, — of giving 
alternately abstractions and events, and 
mingling reveries with realities. Taking 
advantage of a subject which presents 
such remarkable features, Mr. Croly 
revels in the extravagance of incident, 
and expatiates in the visions of enthu- 
siasm. 

These three volumes, we presume, 
form only a small part of the intended 
work, as they relate only to about forty 
years of the Jew’s mysterious existence, 
when the efiect of his sentence, for 
having blasphemed the majesty and ex- 
ulted in the sufierings of our Uedeemer, 
was in a manner recent, before be had 
outlived his affections, and lost all sym- 
pathy with the frail actors in the shifting 
scenes of life ; — before lie felt, in wait- 
ing for the re-appearance of the Divine 

• A nun iuquir<*»l, at anotlirr pluco, \\ lil'tliertisc 
tail'4 nf heretii;>4 fell olf on thcjr converse n to the 

Catholic faith ! 
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Being whom he had offended, the “ Itea- 
viiiessof that existence which palls even 
with all the stimulants of the most vivid 
career of man.” 

Animated with the feelings of a pa- 
triot, Salathiel meditates a revolt from 
lluiiian tyranny. He matures his sciieiiie 
in the midst of a festival, after he has 
sent his son-in-law to feel the pulse of 
the people. — “ This day was one of the 
many festivals of our country, and my 
halls echoed with sounds of enjoyment. 
My gardens glittered with illuminations 
in all the graceful devices of which our 
people were sueh masters; and, when I 
Kicked out for the path of Oonstantius, 

1 was absolutely pained hy the sight of 
so much fantastic pleasure, while my 
hero was pursuing his way through dark- 
ness and solitude. 

“ At length the festival was over. The 
lights twinkled thinner among the ar- 
bours, the sounds of glad voices sank, 
and 1 saw from my casement the evi- 
dences of departure in the trains of 
torches that moved up the surrounding 
hills. The sight of a starlight sky has 
always been to me among the softest 
and surest healers of the heart ; and 1 
gazed upon that mighty scene which 
throws all human cures into such little- 
ness, until my composure returned. 

“ 'riie last of tlie guests had left the 
palace before 1 ventured to descend. — 
Tlie vases of perfumes still breathed in 
the hall of the evening barKjuet; the 
alabaster lamps were still burning ; but, 
except the attendants who waited on my 
steps at a distance, and whose fixed 
figures might have been taken for 
statues, there was not a living being 
near me of the laughing and joyous 
crowd that had so lately glittered, 
danced, .sported, and smiled, within 
those sumptuous walks. Yet, what was 
this but a picture of the comuion rotation 
of life ? Or, by a yet more immediate 
moral, what was it hut a picture of the 
desertion that might be coming upon me 
and mine ? 

** 1 sat down to extinguish my sullen 
pliilosophy in wine. But no draught 
that ever passed the lips could extin- 
guish the low fever that brooded ou my 
spirit. 1 dreaded that the presence of 
my family might force out my heavy 
secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz- 
ing without sight, on the costly covering 
of the board. 

“ The sound of music from an inner 
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Iiall, to which Miriam and her dau^rliters ^ 
had retired, aroused me. 1 stood at tiie 
door, gazing on the group within. The 
music was a hymn, with which they 
closed the customary devotions of the 
day; but there was something in its 
sound to me that I had never felt before. 
At the moment when those sweet voices 
were pouring out the gratitude of hearts 
as innocent and glowing as the hearts 
of angels, a scene of horror might be in 
action. The husband of Salome might 
be struggling under the Roman swords; 
he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn 
might bring the news of his destruction 
in the flames that startled us from our 
sleep, and the swords that pierced our 
bosoms. 

‘‘And what beings were those thus 
appointed for the sacrifice? The lapse 
<»f even a few years had perfected the 
natural beauty of my daughters. Sa- 
lome’s sparkling eye was more brilliant, 
her graceful form was moulded into 
more easy elegance, and her laughing lip 
was wreathed with a more playtu^ smile. 
Never did I see a creature of deeper 
witchery. My noble and dear Esther, 
who was, perhaps, the dearer to me, 
from her inheriting a tinge of my me- 
laiielioly, yet a melancholy exalted •by 
genius and ardour of soul into a charm, 
was this night the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed 
with the brightness of one of the stars on 
which it w'as fi.\ed. Her hands fell on 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; 
and the expression of her lofty and in- 
tellectual countenance, crimsoned with 
the, theme, told of a communion with 
thoughts and beings above mortality. 
The voices had ceased ; yet the inspi- 
ration still buriMrd in her soul, and lier 
hands still sl^ok from the chord’s har- 
monies, sweet, but of the wildest and 
boldest brilliancy. 

“ My entrance broke off the harper’s 
spell, and I found it a hard task to an- 
swer the fond inquiries and touching 
congratulations , that flowed, upon me. 
Uut the hour waned,, and f was again 
left alone for the Ikw minutes whi^ it 
was my custom Jkf give to meditation 
before I retired^to rest. The thoughts 
of the day again gaUiered round my 
soul, Sirius was on the verge of tlie 
horizon, and 1 idly combined the fate 
of Constantins with the decline of the 
star that he had taken for his signal. 
My senses lost their truth or contributed 
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to deceive me. 1 fancied that I heard 
sounds of conflict; the echo of horses’ 
feet rang in my ears. A meteor that 
slowly sailed across the sky, struck me 
as a snpernatural call. My brain, fear- 
fully excitable since my great misfor- 
tune, at length kindled up such strong 
realities, that I found myself on the 
point of betraying the burthen of my 
spirit by some palpable disclosure. 

‘‘Twice bad 1 reached the door of 
Miriam’s chamber, to tell her my whole 
perplexity. But 1 heard the voices of 
her attendants within, and shrank from 
the tale. I ranged the long galleries, 
perplexed with capricious ana strange 
torments of the imagination. — ‘ If my 
son-in-law should fall,’ said I, ‘ how 
shall 1 atone for the cruelty of sending 
him upon a service of such hopeless 
hazard — a few peasants with naked 
breasts against Roman battlements ! — 
What soldier would not ridicule my 
folly in honing success ? What man 
would not cnarge me with scorn of the 
life of my kinored ? The blood of my 
tribe will be upon my head for ever. 
The base w'ill take advantage of tlieir 
fate to degrade my name with the na- 
tion. The brave will disdain him who 
sent others to the peril which he dared 
not share.’ 

“While 1 was deeply musing, I felt 
a light hand upon mine. Miriam stood 
beside me. ‘ Salathiel !’ pronounced 
she in an unshaken voice, ‘ There is 
something painful on your mind. Whe- 
ther it be only a duty on you^ part to 
disclose it to me, 1 shall not say ; but, 
if you think me fit to share your hap- 
pier hours, must 1 have the Immiliatioii 
of feeling that I am to be excluded from 
your coi^idence, in the day wiien those 
hours may be darkened?'^ — ‘1 was si- 
lent, for to speak was beyond my 
streDgtli, but i pressed her delicate 
fingers to my bosom.— ‘ Misfortune, my 
dear*busband,’ resumed she, * is trivial, 
except when it reaches the mind. Oh, 
rather let me encounter it in the bitter- 
est privations of poverty and exile ; ra- 
ther let me he a nameless outcast to the 
latest year 1 have to live, than feel the 
bitterness of being forgotten by the 
heart to which, come life or death, mine 
is bound for ever and ever.’ 

“ 1 4 ||Janced up at her. Tears dropped 
on her cheeks: but her voice was firm. 
‘I have observed yon,* said she, ‘in 
deep agitation during the day ; but I 
forbore to press you for the cause. I 
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have li^teiunl now, till long past iiiid- 
niglit, to the sonnd of your feet, to the 
sound of groans and pangs wrung from 
your bosom ; nat/ (yea), to oxclainationg 
and broken sentences, wliich bave let 
me most involuntarilv into the know- 
lege that this distiirtance arises from 
the state of our country. I know your 
nohlc nature, Salathiel ; and I say to 
you, ill this solemn and sacred hour of 
danger, follow the guulance of that 
noble nature.* 

“1 cast my arms about her neek, and 
imprinted u kiss as true as ever came 
from human love upon her lips. She 
had taken a weight from my soul. ] 
detailed the whole design to her. She 
listened with many a cViangc from red 
to pule, and many a treiiiour of the white 
hand that lay in mine. When 1 ceased, 
the woman in her broke forth in tears 
and sighs. ‘Yet,* said she, ‘you must 
go. Perish the thought, that, for the 
selfish desire of looking even upon you 
in safety here, I slmuld hazard the 
dearer honour of my lord. It is right 
that Judea should make the attempt to 
shake off her tyraniiv. It is wise to 
lose not a moment wlien the attempt is 
fully resolved on. You m\ist he the 
leader, and you must purchase tliat 
incomparable distinction, by showing 
that you possess tlu* qualities of a 
leader. The people can never be de- 
ceived in their own cause. Kings and 
courts may be deludeil into the choiee 
of incapacity : hut the man whom a 
people will follow from their fire-sides 
to the field, must bear tlie puljiable 
stamp of wisdom, energy, and valour.’ 

‘ Admirable being,’ I exclairned, ‘ wor- 
tliy to be honoured while Israel has a 
name! Then, I have your consent to 
follow Constantins. By speed I may 
reach him, before he can have arrived 
at the object of the enterprise. Fare- 
well, my nest beloved — farewell !’ She 
fell into my arms in a passion of toat'.s. 

“ She at length recovered, ami said, 

‘ This is weakness, the mere weakness 
of surprise. Yes; go, prince of Naph- 
tali. No man must take the gloiy 
from you. Constantins is a hero ; but 
you must be a king, and more than a 
king ; not the strugglcr for the baubles 
of royalty, but for the glories of the 
re.scuer of the people of Ood^ The 
first blow of the war must not liegivcn 
by another, dear as he is. The first 
triumph, the whole triumph, must be 
my lord’s.* She knelt down, and pour- 


ed out her soul to Heaven in eloquent 
supplication for my safety. I listened 
in homage. ‘Now go,* sighed she, 
‘and remember, in the day of battle, 
who will then he in prayer for you. 
Court no unnecessary peril; for, if you 
perisli, which of us would desire to live ?’ 
She again sank upon her knees ; and I 
in reverent silence descended from the 
gallery.” 

A picture, displaying much graphic 
force, is given of the destruction of a 
theatre at Home, not by the sudden fall 
of an over-laden roof, like the recent 
accident in a suburb of our metropolis, 
but by a still more appalling casualty. — 
“ Uoine was an ocean of fiame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, 
tlial rolled before the blast like an end- 
less tide. The billoivs hurst up the 
sides of the hills, which they turned 
into instant volcanoes, exjdoding vo- 
lumes of smoke and fire; then plunged 
into the depths in a hundred glowing* 
cataracts, then climbed and consumed 
again. The distant sound of the city in 
her convulsion went to the soul. The 
air ivas filled with the steady roar of the 
advancing fiame, the crash of falling 
houses, and the hideous outcry of tlm 
myriads flying through the streets, oi 
sui^'oundea and perishing in the confla- 
gration. Allivas clamour, violent strug- 
gle, and helpless death. Men and 
women of the highest rank w'cre on foot, 
trampled by tlic rubble that hjid then 
lost al I respect of conditions, i hie dense 
mass of miserable life, irresistible from 
its weight, crushed by the narrow streets, 
and scorched by the flames over their 
heads, rolled tlirough the gates like an 
endless stream of black lava. 

“ The fire had originally broken out 
upon the Palatine, and, hot smoke that 
rapped and half blinded qs hung thick 
as night upon the wrecks of pavilions 
and palaces ; but the dexterity and know*- 
lege of my inexplicable guide carried us 
on. It w'as in .vain that 1 insisted upon 
knowing the purpose of this terrible 
traverse. Ue pressed his hand on his 
heart in re-assurance of his fidelity, and 
still spurred on. We'now passed under 
the shade of an immemse Tange of lofty 
buildings, wliose gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to bid defiance to chance 
and time. A sudden yell appalled me. 
A ring of fire swept rouml its summit ; 
burning cordage, sheets of canvas, and 
a shower of all things combustible, flew 
into the air above our heads. An uproar 
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followed, unlike all that I had ever 
heard, a hideous mixture of liowls, 
shrieks, and groans. The flames rolled 
down the narrow street before us, and 
made the passage next to impossible. — 
While we hesitated, a huge fragment of 
the building heaved, as if in an earth- 
quake, and fortunately for us fell in- 
ward's. The whole scene of terror was 
then open. The great amphitheatre of 
Statilius 'J'aurus had caught fire; the 
stage, with itsinflammable furniture, was 
intensely blazing beloAv. The flames 
were wheeling up, circle above circle, 
through the seventy tliousaiid seats that 
rose from the ground to the roof. 1 
stood in unspeakable awe and wonder on 
the side of this colossal cavern, this 
mighty temple of the city of fire. At 
length a descending blast cleartMl away 
the smoke that covered the arena. The 
cause of those horrid cries was itow vi- 
sible, The wild beasts kept for the 
games had broken from their uens. Mad- 
dened by affright and pain, lions, tigers, 
panthers, wolves, whole herds of the 
monsters of India and Africa, were en- 
closed in an impassable barrier o ’ fire. 
— ^'riiey houndc<l, they fought, they 
screamed, they tore ; they ran howling 
round and round the cirde ; they made 
desperate leaps upwards through the 
blaze ; they were flung back, and fell 
only to fasten their fangs in each other, 
and, with their parching Jaws bathed in 
blood, die raging. I looked anxiously 
to see wdiclher any human being was 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. To 
my great relief, I could see none. The 
keepers and attendants had obviously 
escaped. As I expressed my gladness, 
I was startled by a loud cry from my 
guide, the first sound that 1 liad heard 
him utter. He pointed to the opposite 
side of the amphitheatre. There indeed 
sat an object of melancholy interest : a 
man who' had <*ither been unable to es- 
cape, or bad determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in despe- 
rate calmness on his fUneral pile. He 
was a gigantic Ethiopiati slave, entirely 
nakedi He had chosen fais place, as if 
in mockery, on imperial throne; the 
lire was above h}i|i and around him ; and 
under this tremettdous canopy he gazed,' 
without the movement of a muscle, on 
the combat of the wild beasts bedow ; a 
solitary sovereign, with the whole tre- 
mendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the piiwcr of man.*^ 

The reflections on the mighty forest 


of Lebanon partake of the solemn gran- 
deur of the subject.— I pressed forward 
until the forest rose in its majesty before 
me. My step was cluM'ked in solemn 
admiration. 1 saw the earliest produce 
of the earth — the patriarchs of the vege- 
table world. The first generation of 
Ihe reviving globe used to sit beneath 
these ^reeii and lovely arches ; the final 
generation was to sit heneatli them. — 
No roof so noble ever ros(* above the 
heads of tnonarchs. The forest had 
been greatly impaired in it.s extent and 
beauty by the sacrilegious hand of war. 
The perpetual conflicts of the Syrian 
and Egyptian dynasties laid the axe to 
it with remorseless violation. It once 
spread over the whole range of the 
mountains ; its diminished strength 
now, like the relies of ii mighty army, 
made its stand among the central for- 
tresses of its native region, ami there 
mujestieally bade defiance to the far- 
ther assaults of steel and tire. 'I'he 
formas of the tl'ees seemed made for 
duration; the trunks were of prodi- 
gious thickness, smooth and round as 
pillars of murhlc; some rising to a 
great height, and throwing out a vast 
level roof of foliage ; some dividing 
into a cluster of trunks, and, with their 
various heights of branch and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves; 
some propagating themselves by circles 
of young cedars, risen where the fruit 
had dropped upon the ground. The 
whole bore the aspect of a colossal 
temple of nature — the shafted column, 
the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
branching off into the richest caprices 
of oriental architecture : the solemn 
roof high above, pale, yet painted by 
the strong sunlight tlirdugh the leaves 
with transparent and tessellated dyes, 
rich as tVic colours of the Indian mine. 
In the momentary feeling of awe and 
wonder, 1 could comprehend why pa- 
ganism loved to worship under the 
shade of forests, and why the poets of 
paganism filled titat shade with the 
attributes and presence of deities. The , 
airy whisperings, the loneliness, the 
ricli twilight, u’ere the very food of 
mystery. "Even the forms that towered 
beVore tlic eye, those ancient trees, the 
survivors of the general law of mor- 
tality, gigantic, hoary, covered with 
their weedy robes, bowing their aged 
heads in the blast, and uttering strange 
"sounds and groanings in the struggle, 
gave to the hij»h-\vroiiahr superstition 
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of the soul the iina^^es of thiiifs un- ^uilt and emptiness of unla\rfiii kiioiv- 
eartlily ; the oracle and the (Jod r* lege. 

The conclusion of the work promises ** A passion for human fame seised 
to beeren more interesting, as the nar- me. 1 drew mv sword in the Italian 
rator intends to survey a variety of iin- wars, triumphed, ,Was a monarch, and 
portant periods.—** Here 1 pause. I learned to curse the hour when I first 
had undergone that portion of my career dreamed of fame, 
which was to be passed among my pco« ** A passion for gold seised me. 1 
pie. My life as a father, huslmnd, felt the gnawing of avarice — the last 
citizen, was at an end. Thenceforth 1 infirmity of the fallen mind. Wealth 
was to be a solitary man. My fate b|id came to my wish, and to my torment, 
yet scarcely fallen upon me; bat 1 was In the midst of royal treasures, 1 was 
now to feel it, in the disruption of every poorer than the poorest. Days and 
gentler tie that held me to life. 1 was to nights of misery were the gift of ava- 
make iny couch with the savage, the rice. 1 felt within me the undying 
outcast, and the slave, i was to see tlie worm. In my passion, I longed for 
ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow regions where the hand of man bad never 
of empires. Yet, in the tumult that rined the mine. I found a bold Genoese, 
changed the face of the world, 1 was and led him to the .discovery of a new 
still to live, and be unchanged. Every world. With its metals I inundated the 
sterner passion that disturbs our nature old, and, to my own misery, added the 
was to reign in successive tyranny over misery of two hemispheres f 
my soul. And fearfully was the decree ** out the circle of the passions, a cir- 
fulfilled. cle of fire, was not to surround my fated 

** In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, steps for ever. Calmer and nobler aspi- 
I traversed the globe to seek ofit an rations were to rise in my melancholy 
enemy of Rome. 1 found in the northern heart. I saw the birth of true science, 
snows a man of blood ; I stirred up the true liberty, and true wisdom. 1 lived 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the suck with Petrarch, among his glorious relics 
of Rome. In revenge for the insults of the genius of Greece and Rome. I 
heaped upon the Jew by the dotards and stood enraptured beside the easels of 
dastards of the city of Constantine, 1 Angelo and Raphael. I conversed with 
sought out an instrument of compendious the merchant-kings of the Mediterra- 
ruin; I found him in the Arabian sands, nean. I stood at Mentz, beside the 
and poured ambition into the soul of the wonder-working machine that makes 
enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for knowlege imperishable, and sends it 
the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, with winged speed through the earth. — 
1 roused the iron tribes of the west, and At the pulpit of the mighty man of 
at the head of the crusaders expelled Saxony, I Knelt; Israelite as 1 w'as, 
the Saracens. 1 fed full on revenge, and and am, 1 did involuntary homage to 
I felt the misery of revenge ! the mind of- Luther ! 

** A passion for the mysteries of na- ** But I must close these thoughts, as 
turc seised me. 1 toiled with the alche* wandering as the steps of my pilgrimage, 
mist; 1 wore away years in the perplex- I have more to tell; strange, magnifi- 
itics of the schoolmen; and I felt the cent, and sad.” 


AN INVOCATION TO MAT, 

written^ on a Friend*9 ff^edding^Day, 

Let April go, capricious thing. 

With vernal hue, but wintry frown ; 

Wliy should we call ber CAi/a oj Spring? 
Why deck her locks with beauty’s crown ? 

For she’s inconstant as the wind, 

And chilling ’midst her atn’rous play : 

A nymph more constant I ivould find. 

And therefore call on lovely May. 
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London at Midnight, 

Wake all tliy flowVs, and bid them wear, 

O queen of sweets, their brigfhtest dyes ; 

Show tlie full blossoms of the year. 

And let us view no fickle skiers ; 

And tell the minstrels of the grove 
Their sweetest descants to prolong; 

Dear is this dav to wedded love. 

And 1 must nave their choicest song. 

For lovers true, oh! gen’rons May, 

Thou hear*st me claim these honors due ; 

So, sacred hold this genial day. 

And I will consecrate it too. 

But shon1d*st e’en thou, O May! be found 
(As thou, alas ! art sometimes seed) 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground 
With fro ward hand and frolic mien. 

Yet spare, oh ! spare this favor’d day; 

Let no rude hlight disturb its bliss; 

And, if thou must the wanton play. 

Choose any other day than tnis. 


liONOON AT MIDNIGHT, 

by Robert Montgomery, 

The fret and fever of the day are o’er, 

And London slumbers, but with murmurs faint. 

Like Ocean, when she folds her waves to sleep : 

’Tis the pure hour for poetry and thought ; 

When passions sink, and man surveys Uie heavens, 
And feels liimself immortal. 

O’er all a sad sublimity is spread-— 

The dimming smile of night, amid the air. 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rise 
Like shadows of the past ; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep : ' 

And, tow’ring far above the rest, yon dome 
Uprears, as if self-balanced in the gloom—* 

A spectre cow’iing o*er the dusky piles. 

How noiseless are the streets! a few hours gone 
And all was fierce commotion: car and hoof, 

And bick’ring wheel, and crackling stone, and throats 
That rang with revelry and woe, were here 
Immingled in the stir of life ; but now 
A dea&ess mantles round the midnight scene ; 

Time, with his awful feet, has paced the world. 

And frown’d her myriads into sleep !— ’Tis hush’d. 
Save when a distant drowsy watch-call breaks 
Intrusive on the calm, or rapid cars. 

That roll them into silence. Beauteous look , 

The train of houses, yellow’d by the moon. 

Whose tile-roofs, slanting down amid the light, 

Gleam like ‘an azure track of wavcless sea! 
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And ivbo shall paint the midnight scenes of life 
In this vast city ? — mart of human kind ! 

Some wearv wrecks of woe are lapp*d in sleep, 

And bless*a in dreams, whose day-life was a curse ! 

Some, heart-rack'd, roll upon a sleepless couch, 

And from the heated brain creatje a hell 
Of ^onising thoughts and ghostly fears ; 

While pleasure's moths, around the golden glare 
Of nrinoely halls, dance off the dull-wing'd hours; 

And, oh ! perchance, in some infectious cell. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone. 

The famish'd wand'rer dies : — no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart — ^no hand to smooth 
His bed of death, — no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit hov'ring o’er another world ! 

And shall this city-queeir — this peerless mass 
Of pillar’d domes, and gray-worn ti»wers sublime, 

Be blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once the second Rome was seen ? Oh ! say, 

Will rank grass grow on England’s royal streets, * 

And wild beasts howl where Commerce stalk’d supreme ? 
Alas ! let Mem’ry dart her eagle-glance 
Down vanish’d time, till summon’d ages rise 
With ruin’d empires on their wings ! Tliought weeps 
Witli patriot truth, to own a funeral day, 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee, 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam, 

And, sighing, say— “Twas here, vast London stood !” 


AN EVENING W^ALK IN BENGAL, 

Oy the late Bishop Heber. 

Our task is done ! — on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest. 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side. 

Behold the Uny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem’s savory supper steams. 

While, all apart beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle tlirough ; 
If yonder hunter 4old us true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

Th^ tiger holds his solitude; 

Nor (tau^t by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful gdest hut rarejy seen. 

Returns to sca^re the village green. 

Come boldly on !* no vepom^ snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
’Mid Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where o’er some tower, in ruin laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted sliude : ' 
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Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe. 

Fit warder in the gate of death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause! behold us now 
JBenoath the bamboo’s arched bought 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom. 

Glows the geraniam'*)B scarlet bloom ; 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shade. 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade* 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings. 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood. 

But thought of England's “ good gtefen wood ?” 

And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath’d a pray'r i^iow oft in vain ?) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought ! the lackall’s cry 
Kesoiinds like syivar revelry; 

And, through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights bis lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

While to this cooler air confess’d, 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pean around the locks of night! 

8till as wepass in soften’d hum, 

Along the nreezy alleys come 

The village song, tfie horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, "from bush and briar. 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 
ft is — it must be — Philomel 1 
Enough, enough ! the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze ; 

The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

YoiliF-lainp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 

And wc must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s nealthy wind. 

But oh! with thankful liearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be iiappineiis; 

.'Vnd He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on cirtli — his hope of Heaven ! 
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The Sabbath-Day. 

THE SABBATH-BELL, 

by Mn. C. B. fFiUon. 

Pilgrim ! — that hast meekly- borne 
All the cold world's bitter scorn, 
Journeying tlrroagh this vale of tears. 
Till the promised land appears. 

Where the pure in heart shall dwell. 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath bell ! 

Idler! following fashion’s toys. 
Seekings 'mid its empty joys, ^ 

Pleasure — that must end iii pain, 
Sunshine — that will turn to rain : 

What does whisp'ring conscience tell, 
WJien thou liear^st the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet! dreaming o'er thy lyrt^ 

Wasting health and youthful fire ; 
Wooing,^ still, the phantom fame, 

For, at best, a fleeting name ; 

Burst the chainsi>f fancy's spell. 

Listen ! 'tis the Sabbath bell ! 

Monarch, on tby regal throne ! 

Ruler, whom the nations own ! 

Captive, at thy prison grate. 

Sad in heart and desolate ; 

Bid earth's minor cares farewell ; 

Hark ! it is the Sabbath bcH ! 

• 

Statesman, toiling in the mart 
Where Ambition plays his part! . 
Peasant, bronzing 'neath the sun- 
Till thy six days' work are done ! 

Ev'ry thought of business quel). 

When ye bear the Sabbath bell ! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing cheek and shining hair ! 
Child, with bright and laUghing eye, 
Chasing the wing'd butterfly ! 

Hasten, when, o'er vale and dell. 
Sounds the gath’ri ug Sabbath bell ! 

Trav’ler! thou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through earth's weary waste ; 
Wand'rer from thv native land^ 

Rest thy steed and slack thine hand, 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell. 
There — they wake the Sabbath bell ! 

Soldier, who, on battle-plaui. 

Soon may'st mingle with the. slain ! 
Sailor, on the dark-blue sea, 

A a thy bark rides gallantly ! 

Prayer and pmise income you well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbatli bell ! 
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Mother, that with tearful eve 
Stand 'st to watch thy iirsMiorn dir, 
liending’ o'er his cradle-bed* 

Till the last pure breath has fled, 

What to thee of hope can tell, 

Libe the solemn Saobath bell ? 

** Mourner (thus it seems to say). 

Weeping o’er this fragile clay. 

Lift from earth thy streaming eyes. 

Seek thy treasure in the skies. 

Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath bell!” 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OP ‘t'HB WEDDj^O-llING ; 

from the Man of Ton, 

Hep. hand — ’twas such Pygmalion lov’d in stone. 
Pray’d Heav’n to breathe upon, and make his own : 
So white her hand, but for a warmer stain. 

That on each finger sometimes might remain. 

It might have seem’d a^work of stone, to vie 
In smoothness with the polish’d ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparnling diamond rare. 

But one sad sign of slavery was there ; 

One mystic badge her tap’ring finger bound. 

That held her captive self within its round. 

Oh ! lovelier sure had look’d the hand if free. 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That nng appear’d, whose mystic powers can bind 
What guards cannot control — the female mind. 

The satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain. 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain ; 

The wall’d seraglio or the threaten’d rack. 

The Moorish vengeance, scimitar, and sack. 

Are ineffectual all ; — this round of gold 
Safe, though unwatch’d, can wildest beauty bold. 
And proves that virtue by one pledge controls 
Our island goddesses and free-born souls. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 

Thou hast burst from thy prison. 
Bright child of the air. 

Like a spirit just risen 
From Its mansion of care* 

Thou art joyously winging 
Thy first ardent flight. 

Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight ; 

Where the sunbeams are throwing 
Their glories on thine,^ 

Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine. 
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The Indian Robhc7\ 

Tlien tasting neiv pleasure 
In aiinimer’s green bowers^ 

Reposing at leisure 

On fresh-opcn’d flowers ; 

Or delighted to hover 
Around them, to see 
Whose charms, airv rover ! 

Bloom sweetest for thee ; 

And fondly exhaling 
I'heir fragrance, till day 
Prom thv bright eye is failing 
And fading away. 

Then seek ingjoiuc blossom 
Which looks to the west. 

Thou dost And in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest ; 

And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o’er, 

And the sunbeams awake thee 
To pleasure^, once more. 

AGNES STRlCKliANO. 


THE INDIAN KoiiBER ; — a Same ea** 

traded from an old Samcrit Play, 

The people of ancient India were 
attached to the drama ; but we cannot 
trace the existing productions of their 
writers to a very high antiquity. Mr. 
H. H. Wilson, speaking of a piece called 
the Toy-Can, fancies that it was written 
much earlier than the tenth century; 
but this opinion is so unsupported, that 
none but a blind votary of »Sanscrit lore 
can admit it for a moment. Its age may 
perhaps amount to some centuries ; but, 
however that point may be decided by 
Orientalists, it claims' attention by its 
intrinsic merit. The following scene is 
both spirited and humorous. A young 
man, more fond of dissipation than ob- 
servant of honesty, breaus into a liouse 
with these words : ^'Creepinic along the 
ground, like a snake crawling out of 
nis old skin^ 1 effect, with craft and 
strength, a passage for my cowering 
frame. (J^oking up.') The sovereign of 
the sky U in his decline; ’tis well; 
night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
with her protecting darkness those of 
her children, whose prowess assails the 
dwellings of mankind, aifd shrinks 
from an enconnter with the servants of 
the king. I have made a breach in the 


garden wall, and am now in the midst 
of the garden. Where shall 1 make 
a breach in the house? what part is 
softened by recent damp? where is it 
likely that Vio noise w'ill be made by the 
falling fragments? in what part of the 
wall are the bricks old, and corroded by 
saline exudations? where can 1 p<'nr- 
trate without encountering women ? and 
where am 1 likely to light upon my 
booty? (^feds the wall.) The g(»(i of 
the golden spear teaches four modes of 
breaching a house ; picking out burned 
bricks, cutting through unbaked ones, 
throwing water on a mud wall, and 
boring through one of wood : this wall 
is of baked bricks ; they must be picked 
out : and I must give a sample of my 
skill. Shall the breach be the lotus 
blossom, the full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, or tlie water 
jar ? it must be something to astonish 
the natives ; the water jar looks best in 
a brick wall ; that shall be the shape. — 
In other walls, that I liave breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion 
both to censure and approve my talents. 
Reverence to the prince Kartikeya, tlje 
giver of all gooci; to the god of the 
golden spear; to Brahmanya, the ce- 
lestial champion of the celestials, the son 
of fire; to Yogacharya, whose chief 
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scholar 1 am, and by whom well pleased 
was the^ ma^ic unguent conferred upon 
uie, anointed with which no eye beholds, 
no weapon harms me ! Shame on me, 1 
have forgotten my measuring line ; never 
mind; my thread will answer the pur- 
pose : tliis thread is a most useful ap- 
pendage to a Urahman, especially one 
ot my complexion: it serves to measure 
the depth and heighth of walls, and to 
withdraw ornaments from their position; 
it opens a latch in a door as ^vcll as a 
hey, and is an excellent ligature for the 
bite of a snake ; let us take measure and 
go to work; so, so; (^e£tracting the 
bricks^ one brick alone remains — ha, 
hang it; 1 am bitten by a snake; (ties 
the Jinger with a cord) *tis well again, 
1 must get on (looks in,) How; a 
lamp alight ; the golden ray streaming 
through the opening in the wall, shows, 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the 
yellow streak of pure metal on the touch- 
stone. The breach is perfect — now to 
enter. There is no one. Reverence to 
Kartikeya, (enters,) Here are two men 
asleep ; let me set the outer door open 
to get off easily if there should be occa- 
sion — how it creaks ! it is stiff with age, 
a little water will be of use, (sprinkles 
the door and sets it open)., so far, so 
well— now are these true sleepers or 
only counterfeits ? (he tries them ,) — 
They are sound; the breathing is re- 
gular and not fluttered, the eye is fast 
and firmly shut, the body is all relaxed, 
the joints arc loose, and the limbs pro- 
trude beyond the limits of the bed — if 
shamming sleep, they will not bear the 
gleam of the lamp upon their faces; 
(passes the lamp over t/uir faces.) All 
is safe. What have we here? a drum, a 
tabor, a lute, pipes — and here are books ; 
zounds, have I g«)tten into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? 1 took it for the 
dwelling of some man of consequence, 
or i should have let it alone. Js this 
poverty or only the show of poverty, 
fear of thieves or dread of the king? 
Are the efk^cts hidden under ground? 
Whate ver is under ground is my pro- 
perly* Let us scatter the seed whose 
sowing leaves nothing undiscernible, 
(throws seeds abonl,) The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so 1 leave him, 
(going.) 

“ Mai, ( dreaming.) Master, they 
are breaking into the house, i see the 
thief — here, here, do you take care of 
the gold casket. 

How, docs he perceive me? 


does be mock me? he dies, (approach- 
ing.) Haply Jie dreams, (looking at 
Maitreya.) Eh, sure enough ; there 
is in the light of the lamp something 
like a casket, wrapped up in a raggea 
bathing-gown; that must be mine.*-- 
No, no. It is cruel to ruin a worthy man, 
so miserably reduced already. 1 will 
even let it alone. 

“ Mai. (dreaming.) My friend, if 
jrca do not take the casket, may you 
incur thO guilt of disappointing a cow 
and of deceiving a Brahman. 

Sar. These invocations are irre- 
sistible; take it 1 must. Softly — the 
light will betray me. 1 have the fire> 
flapping insect to put it out. I must 
cast it into the lamp, (takes out the in- 
sect.) In due place and time let this 
insect fly. It hovers round the wick 
with the wind of its wings — ^the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on this total 
darkness, or rather shame on the dark- 
ness with which 1 have obscured the 
lustre of my race! how well it suits, 
that Sarvillaca, a Brahman, the son of a 
Brahman, learned in the four Vedas, 
and above receiving donations from 
others, should now be engaged in such 
unworthy courses, and why ? For the 
sake of a harlot, for the sake of Ma- 
dunika. Ah, well, 1 must even go on, 
and acknowlege the courtesy of this 
Brahman. 

“ Mai, (half awake.) Eh, my good 
friend, how cold your hand is ! 

**Sar. Blockhead, 1 bad forgotten, I 
have chilled my hand by the water 1 
touched, 1 will put it to my side: 
f chafes his left hand on his sidcy and 
takes the casket with it.) 

“ JIai. (stilt only half awake.) Hanrc 
you gotten it ? 

**Sar. Tlie civility of this Brahman 
is exceeding. 1 have it. 

** Afai. Now, like a pedlar that has 
sold all his wares, I shall go soundly to 
sleep, (sleeps.) 

**Sar. Sleep, illustrious Brahman, 
may you sleep a hundred years ! Fie 
on this love, for whose dear sake 1 thus 
bring trouble on a Brahman's dwelling, 
or rather call down shame upon myself, 
and lie on this unmanning poverty, 
that urges me to deeds which I must 
condemn ! Now to Vasantasena, to 
redeem my beloved Madanika with this 
night’s booty. I hear footsteps ; should 
it be the watch — what then — shall I 
stand here like a post — no, let Sarvillaca 
he liis own protection. Am I not a rat 
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in cliiubing, a deer In running, a snake 
in twisting, a hawk in darting upon the 
prey, a dog in baying man, whether 
asleep or awake-* in assuming various 
forms, am I not M&y& herself, and 
Saraswati in the gift of tongues — a 
lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a 
horse by land, a boat by water, a snake 
in motion, and a rock in stability ?*^ln 
hovering about 1 compete with the king 
of birds, and, in an eye to the ground, 
am keener than the hare. Am 1 not 
like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in 
strength ? 

Enter Radanika. 

“Bless me, what has become of Verd- 
hamana ? he was asleep at the hall door, 
but is there no longer. I must wake 
Maitreya, (approaekce.) 

“5<ir. (going to stab her.) Ha, a 
woman — she is safe, and 1 may depart. 

[^Exit. 

*‘^Rad. Oh, dear me, a thief has 
broken into the house, and there he 
goes out at the door — Why, Maitreva ! 
up, up, 1 say . — h thief has broken 
into the house, and has just made his 
escape. 

“Afoi. Eh, what do you say, you 
foolish fellow ? A thief made his 
escape. 

“ Rad. Nay, this is no joke — see 
here. 

“ Mai. What say you, hey, the outer 
door opened ! Cbarudatta, friend, 
awake 1 a thief has been in the house, 
and has just made his escape. 

“ Char. This is not an hour to jest. 

“•’l/ai. It is true enough, as you may 
satisfy yourself. 

“ Char. Where did he get in ? 

Look liere, (^discovers the 
breach.) \ 

**Char. Upon my word, a not un- 
seemly fissure ; the bricks are taken out 
above and below, the head is small, the 
body large; there is really talent in 
this thief. 

“ Mai. The opening must have been 
made by one of two persons ; by a no- 
vice, merely to try his hand, or by a 
stranger to this city, for who in Ujay- 
in is ignorant of the poverty of our 
mansion? 

“ Char. No doubt by a stranger, one 
who did not know the condition of iiiy 
affairs, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have little to lose. — 
Trusting to the external semblance of 
this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, he entered full of hope, and has 


gone away disappointed. What will 
ttiepoor fellow have to tell his comrades 
— I have broken into the house of the 
son of the chief of a corporation, and 
found nothing. 

“ Mai. -Really, I am very much con- 
cerned for the luckless rogue. — Ah, ha ! 
thought he, here is a fine house ; now 
for jewels, for caskets (reco//ec*fiiig.) 
By the bye, where is the casket? oh, 
yes, 1 remember; ha, ha, my friend, you 
are apt to say of me — ^that blockhead 
Maitreya ; but it was a wise trick of mine 
to give the casket' to you ; had I not 
done so, the villain would have walked 
off with it. 

“ Char. Come, come, this jesting is 
misplaced. 

“ Mai. Jesting — no, no ; blockhead 
though i may be, 1 know when a joke 
is out of season. 

When did you give the cask- 
et to me ? 

“ Mai. When 1 called out to you, 
how cold your hand is ! 

Char. It must be so, (lookini( 
about.) My good friend, 1 am much 
obliged to your kindness. 

*^Mai. Why ; is not the casket stolen ? 

“ Char. It is stolen. 

“ Mai. Then what have you to thank 
me for? 

“ Char. That the poor rogue has not 
gone away empty-handed. 

“ Afai. He has carried off what was 
left in trust. 

Char. How ? in trust, alas ! (faints.) 

The soliloquy of the robber — the mis- 
take of the dreaming servant, who fancies 
that he delivers the casket to his master, 
— the idea of stealing, for the use of a 
loose woman, a valuable article which 
had been given in trust to the owner of 
the house by the mistress of that very 
woman, and the benevolence of one who, 
though rained by his former liberality, 
%vishes that the rogue may get something 
by his bold enterprise, — are quaintly 
and amusingly stated. 


RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES, BT A LAYMAN. 

1828 . 

Some laymen have written sermons 
with an ability that would reflect credit 
even on a bishop. This is considered 
by many as a striking instance of ver- 
satility of talent ; but wc do not think 
that there is any thing wonderful in it. 
Authors in a Christian country may be 
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supposed, from the prevalence of divine 
worship, to be well acquainted with the 
substance of religion, .without having 
studied the refinements of its doctrine ; 
and, if they can write on other subjects 
80 us to secure general approbation, they 
may with little di/Bcnlty compose prac- 
tical discourses that would not disgrace 
the pulpit. 

Being desirous of assisting a young 
friend who was preparing for the minis- 
try, but <(ouhtea his own sermonic capa- 
bilities, Sir Walter Scott produced, from 
his ready pen, two “ Religious dis- 
courses.** Addressing that friend, he 
says, “ They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself ; nor do I willingly con- 
sent that they should be now given to 
the press, as it may be thought that 1 
have intermeddled with matters for which 
1 have no commission. 1 have also to 
add, that they contain no novelty of 
opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of 
composition. They were meant, 1 may 
remind you, to snow that a rational 
and practical discourse, upon a parti- 
cular text, was a task more easily per- 
formed than you, in your natural anx- 
iety, seemed at the time disposed to 
believe. 1 am afraid that those who open 
this pamphlet with expectations of a 
higher kind, will be much disappointed. 
As, however, you seem to be of opinion, 
that the publication might be attended 
with much benefit to you, I make no 
objection to it, and shall be glad to hear 
that it suits your purpose.” 

In one discourse, the Jews are ex- 
horted to embrace the Christian system, 
because it is not, as they pretend, de- 
structive of the essence of their system, 
but, on the contrary, fulfils their law. 
“ That which is fulfilled (says the writer^ 
for we must not say the preacher^ can 
ill no sense be said to be destroyed, even 
though by means of its being fulfilled 
it should cease to exist. Thus, the crop 
of the husbandman is destroyed, if it 
perish through tempest in the held ; but, 
if it is gathered into the garner, and put 
to the proper uses of man, it is not de- 
stroyed, though consumed; and the 
purposes of its being reared are legiti- 
mately fulfilled. — The Mosaic law may 
be compared to the moon, which is not 
forced from her sphere, or cast headlong 
from the heavens, but which, having 
fulfilled her course of brightness, fades 
away gradually before the more brilliant 
and perfect light of day.** 


In the other discourse, the state of 
the righteous is contrasted with that of 
the wicked. The following is a fair 
specimen of its merit. — “ If the righte- 
ousness of the just is sometimes followed 
by temporal prosperity, the wickedness 
of the profane is yet more frequently 
attended by temporal punishment. The 
cause of this is obvious : he that does 
not fear God, will not regard man. He 
that has disbelieved or defied the divine 
commandment, has only the fear of tem- 
poral punishment left to prevent him 
from invading the laws of society ; and 
the effect of this last barrier must be 
strong or weak, in proportion to the 
strength of passion and the greatness of 
temptation. And hence that frequent 
introduction to the history of great 
crimes, that the perpetrators began their 
course by disuse of public worship, 
breaking the Lord's day, and neglect 
of private devotion ; and thus opened 
the way for themselves to infamy and to 
execution. How many in a higher class 
of society languish under diseases, which 
are the consequences of their own ex- 
cesses, or suffer indigence and contempt, 
through their own folly and extrava- 
gance! But, as prosperity in this life is 
neither the genuine nor the certain re- 
ward of the righteous, so neither is 
temporal adversity the constant* requital 
of the ungodly. On the contrary, we 
have seen the wicked great in power, 
and fioiirishing lilte a "green bay-tree ; 
yet could we have looked into his bosom 
at that moment of prosperity, how true 
we should have found the words of the 
Psalmist! The sopiiistry which he bor- 
rowed from the counsels of the ungodly, 
gives no assurance of happiness, and 
leads him to no solid or stable conclu- 
sion; the wit with which the scorner 
taught him to gloss over his infidel opi- 
nions, has lost its brilliancy: behind 
him there is remorse; before him there 
is doubt. While the godly is fast moored 
on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, without a chart, without a compass, 
without a pilot. The perturbed reason- 
ing, the secret fears, of such an one, 
make his thoughts indeed like the chaff 
which the wind drives to and fra, being 
as worthless and profitless as they are 
changeable and uncertain. A person, 
distinguished as much for his excesses at 
one period of his life, as he was after- 
wards for his repentance, mentioned 
after his happy cnangc, tha^ one day, 
when he was in the full career of wit 
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and gaiety, admired by the society of 
wliich he* appeared the life, while all 
applauded and most envied him, * he 
could not forbear groaning inwardly 
and saying to himself, 

* O that I were that dog !' 

looking on one which chanced to be in 
the apartment •, Regretting the 
sick of the present^ fearing the fuiurt^ 
he was w'illing to exchange all the pri- 
vileges and eintivnienls of wit, under- 
standing, and intellectual siiperioritv, 
for the mean faculties anti Irresponsible 
existence of a beast that prishes. Be 
must have been indeed like chaff tor- 
mented by the wind, ere he could have 
formed a wish at once so dreadful and 
so degrading !’* 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANON-OATE, 

Second Series^ hy the Author of tVa- 
vericy, 1828 . 

A FACiLiTV of writing implies talent; 
but, when it is not the emanation of a 
strong mind, it produces weariness, if 
not disgust, by its rontiniiance and ex- 
pansion. say that these are the 

ordinary effects of Sir Walter Scott’s 
compositions, would he illiberal and 
unjust; yet even this ingenious author 
sometimes writes m<»re for gain than 
glory, and attendi', like the generality 
of our manufiifturers, more to the (|iian- 
tity than the quality of his productions. 
On the present occasion, he has iinne- 
eessarily spun out one tale to the extent 
of three volumes, when two would have 
been amply suflieient. As he cannot 
take up the* pen, however, without mani- 
festing his fertility of fancy, his ac- 
quaintance with life and mar4iirrs, and 
liis powers of rharaet eristic delineation, 
we are bound to thank him for the 
zealous prosecution of his literary 
career. 

This tale, as w*c might expect from 
the general practice of Sir Waller, com- 
prehends a mixture of real and fictitimis 
personages. The former arc exhibited 
in their genuine historical characters, 
w'hile the latter ^jpp^ar with those attri- 
butes and qnalit^s whicii none but an 
accurate observer nf hurnau nature would 
have given them. The meekness and 
simplicity of Robert III. king of Scot- 

♦ See Doddriilgn’^ Lile «f Colonel Ciardinei. 


land, the licentiousness of his son the 
duke of Rotlisay, and the artful am- 
bition of the duke of Albany, are repre- 
sented in their true colors, and the Fair 
Maid and the leading inhabitants of 
Perth are portrayed witli a lively 
pencil. 

Catharine, the daughter of Simon 
Glover, attracts every eye by her peer- 
less beauty during the public revels 
connected with Valentine’s day ; but 
there is only one whom she particularly 
wishes to please, and that is her father's 
friend, Henry Gow, whos< portrait is 
thus draw n : — 

** Though his appearance was neither 
dignified nor handsome, his face and 
figure were not only deserving of atten- 
tion, hut seemed in some manner to 
command it. He was rather below the 
middle stature ; but the breadth of his 
shoulders, length and brawniness of his 
arms, and the muscular appearance of 
the wdiolc man, argued a most unusual 
share of strength, and a frame kept in 
vigour by constant exercise. His legs 
were somewliat bent, but not in a man- 
ner ivliich 4'ou1d 1 h} said to approach to 
deformity ; on the contrary, w hich 
seemed to correspond to the strength of 
his frame, though it. injured in some 
degree its symmetry. Ills dress was of 
buff hide ; and he w ore in a belt around 
his w'aist a heavy broad-sw'ord and a 
dirk, as if to defend his purse, which 
(burgher-fashion) was attached to the 
same cincture. The head was well 
proportioned, round, close cropped, and 
curled thickly with black hair. There 
w'us daring and resolution in the dark 
eye, but the other features seemed to 
€*xprcss a bashful timidity, mingled w'ith 
gooil humour, and obvious satisfaction 
at meeting wMth his old friends. Abs- 
tractcMl from the bashful expression, 
which was that of the moment, the fiire- 
head of Hiiiiry Gow, or Smith, (for he 
was indiflereiitlv so called, as both 
words equally indicated his profession,) 
was high and noble ; hut the lower part 
of the far(j w as less happily fornietf. — 
The mouth wa.s large, and well fur- 
nished with a set of firm and beautiful 
teetli, the appearance of which corre- 
spuiiflcd with the air of personal health 
and muscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short thick beard, 
and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the 
picture. His age could not exceed 
eight-and-twenty." 
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(Vailrarine's affection for Henry does 
not prevent her from boin^r disgusted at 
his propensity to fighting ; and, after a 
comoat in which he is slightly wounded, 
she reproaches liim for his restless spirit. 
— “Our friend sureJy will not deny 
that he lives in a perfect atmosphere of 
strife, blood, and quarrels. He hears of 
no swordsman but he envies his repu- 
tation, and must needs put his valor to 
the proof. He sees no brawl but he 
must strike into the midst of it. Has 
he friends? he fights with them for love 
and lionor — has he enemies ? he fights 
witli them for hatred and revenge. And 
with those men who are neither his 
friends nor foes, he fights because they 
are on this or that side of a river. His 
days are days of battle, and doubtless 
lie acts them over again in his dreams.’ 
— ‘ Daughter,’ said Simon, ‘ your tongue 
wags too freely. Quarrels and fights 
are men’s business, not women’s, and 
it is not maidenly to think or speak of 
them.’ — ‘ But if they are so rudely 
enacted in our presence,* said Catharine, 

‘ it is a little hard to expect us to think 
or speak of any thing else. 1 will gi ant 
you, iny father, that this valiant burgess 
of Perth is one of the best-hearted men 
that draw breath within its walls — ^that 
he would w'ulk a hundred yards out of 
the way rather than step upon a worm 
— thiit he would he loth, in wantoiiiiess, 
to kill even a spider — that he lately 
fought with four butchers, to prevent 
their killing a poor mastiff that had 
misbehaved in the bull-ring, and nar- 
rowly escaped the fate of the cur that be 
was protecting. 1 will grant you, also, 
that the poor never pass the bouse of 
the wealthy armourer but tliev arc re- 
lieved with food and alms, fiut what 
avails all this, when his sword makes us 
many starving orplians and mourning 
widows as his purse relieves?’ — ‘Any, 
but, Catharine, bear me but a word be- 
fore going on with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something 
like sense, while they are, in truth, in- 
consistent with all we hear and see 
around us. What do our king and our 
court, our kiiiglits and ladies, our 
abbots, monks, and priests, so earnestly 
crowd to see ? Is it n(»t to behold the 
display of chivalry, to look upon deeds 
of honor and glory achieved by arms 
and bloodshed ? What is it these proud 
knights do, that differs from what our 
good Henry Gow w’^orks out in his 
sphere ? Who ever heard of his abusing 


his skill and strength to do evil or for- 
ward oppression, and who knows not 
how often it has been employed in the 
good cause of the burgh ? And should’st 
not thou, of all worneit, deem thyself 
honored and glorious, that so true a 
heart, with so strong arm, has termed 
himself thy bachelor# lo what do the 
proudest dames take their loftiest pride, 
save ill the chivalry of their knight ; and 
has the boldest one in Scotland done 
more gallant deeds than Henry, tiiough 
but of low degree? Is he not known 
to highland and lowland as tlie best 
armourer that ever made sword, and the 
truest soldier that ever drew one?* — 
‘ My dearest father,’ answered Catharine, 

* your words contrail ict themselves, if 
you will permit your child to say so. 
Let us thank Ood and the good saints, 
that we are in a peaceful rank of life, 
below the notice of those whose high 
birth, and yet higher pride, lead them to 
glory in their bloody works of cruelty* 
which the proud and lordly term decils 
of chivalry. Vour wisdom will allou 
that it would he absurd in us to prank 
ourselves in their dainty plumes and 
splendid garments ; why, then, should 
we imitate their full-blown vices ? Why 
should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and relentless cruelty, to which 
murder is notonly a sport, but a subject 
of vain-glorious triumph? Let those 
whose rank claims as its right sucli 
bloody homage, take pride and pleasure 
in it; — we, who have no share in the 
sacrifice, may the better pity the suffer- 
ings of the victim. Let us thank our 
lowliness since it secures us from tempt- 
ation. But forgive me, father, if I have 
stepped over the limits of my duty, in 
contradicting the views which. you en- 
tertain, with so many others, on these 
subjects.* — ‘Nay, thou hast ever too 
much talk for me* girl,’ said her father, 
somewhat angrily. ‘ I am but a poor 
workman, whose best knowlege is to 
distingui.sh the left hand glove from the 
right. But, if thou wouTd’st Imve my 
forgiveness, say something of comfort 
to my poor Henry. There he sits, con- 
founded and dismayed with all the 
preachment thou hast heaped together; 
and he, to whom a trumpet sound was 
like the invitation to a feast, is struck 
down at the sound of a child’s whistle.’ 

“ The armourer, indeed, while he 
heard the lips that were dearest to him 
paint his character in such unfavourable 
colours, had laid bis head down on the 
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table» upon liis folded arms, in an atti- 
tude of the deepest dmection, or almost 
despair, ** 1 Mrouldf to Heaven, niy 
dearest father,” answered Catharine, 
** tl»at it were in my power to speak 
comfort to Henry, without betraying the 
sacred cause of the truths 1 have just 
told you. And I nay, — indeed, I must 
have such a commission,” she conti- 
nued, with something that the earnest- 
ness with which she spoke, and the ex- 
treme beauty of her features, caused 
for the moment to resemble inspiration. 
• The truth of Heaven was never com- 
mitted to a tongue, however feeble, but 
it gave a right to that tongue to an- 
nounce mercy, while it declared judge- 
ment. Arise, Henry — rise up, iioble- 
ininded, good, and generous, though 
'widely-mistaking man. Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age — 
tliy virtues all thine own.’ 

While she thus spok<'. she laid her 
hand upon the smith's arm, and extrica- 
ting it from under his head by a force 
ivhicb, however gentle, he could not 
resist, she compelled him to raise toward 
her his manly face, and the eyes into 
which her expostulations, mingled with 
other feelings, had summoned tears. — 
** Weep not,” she said, “ or rather weep 
on — ^but weep as those who have hope. 
— Abjure the sins of pride and anger, 
which most easily beset thee — fling from 
tluH; the accursed weapons, to tiie mur- 
derous use of which thou art so easily 
tempted.’ 

An attempt is made by some dissolute 
young men to carry off the Fair Maid; 
but it is baffled by the spirit of Henry, 
and it appears that the prince of Scot- 
land was the leader of the enterprise. — 
This prince also casts an eye of tempo- 
rary affection upon a glee-maiden or 
singing girl, whom he iinds preparing 
to exercise her talents beneath the win- 
dows of the palace. — “Just as she com- 
menced, she was stopped by a cry for 
‘ Room — room — place for the duke of 
Kothsay !’ — ‘ Nay, hurry no man on 
my score,* said a gallant young cavalier, 
who entered on a noble Arabian hor.se, 
which he managed exquisite grace, 

though by sM&^ght handling of the 
reins, such ioim^ pressure of the 

limbs and smy of the oody, that, to 
any eye save that of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be 
putting forth his paces for his own 
amusement, and thus gracefully bear- 
ing forward a rider w'ho was too indo- 


lent to give himself any trouble about 
the matter. 

“ The prince’s apparel, which was 
very rich, was put on with slovenly care- 
lessness. His form, though his stature 
w'as low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
was elegant in the extreme, and his 
features were no less handsome. But 
there was on his brow a haggard pale- 
ness, which seemed the cfl’ect of care or 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting 
causes combined. His eyes were sunk 
and dim, as from late indulgence in re- 
velry on the preceding evening, w'hile 
his cheek was inflamed with unnatural 
red, as if either the effect of the Bac- 
chanalian orgies had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning 
draught had been resorted to, in order 
to remove the effects of the night's de- 
bauchery. 

“ Such was the heir of the crown, a 
sight at once of interest and compassion. 
All nnhoniieted, and made way for him, 
w'hile he kept repeating carelessly, ‘ No 
haste — no haste — 1 shall arrive soon 
enough at the place 1 am hound for.< — 
How’s this — a damsel of the joyous 
science ? Ay, by St. (liles ! and a comely 
wench to boot. Stand still, niy merry 
men ; never was minstrelsy marred for 
me. — A good voice, by the 'mass ! Begin 
me that Jay again, sweetheart.’ 

“ Louise did not know tlie person who 
addressed her ; hut the general respect 
paid by all around, and the* easy and in- 
different manner in which it wjis receive*!, 
showed her she was addressed by a man 
of the highest quality. She recommenced 
her lay, and sang her best accordingly, 
while the young iiukc seemed tlKuiglitfnl 
and rather affected toward the close of 
the ditty. But it was not his habit t*» 
cherish such melancholy aflections. — 
‘This is a plaintive ditty, iny nut-hrowii 
maid,’ said he, chucking tlie retreating 
glee-mai<len under the chin, and *letain- 
ing her by the collar of her dress. * But 
I warrant me you have livelier notes at 
wdll, ma bella tenehrom ; ay, and canst 
sing in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.’ — ‘ 1 am no night- 
ingale, my lord,’ said Louise. — ‘ What 
hast thou there, darling?’ he added, re- 
moving his hold from tier collar, to the 
scrip which she carried. 

“Olad was Louise to escape bis grasp, 
by slipping the knot of the ribanef, and 
leaving the little bag in the prince’s 
hand, as, retiring beyond his reach, she 
answered, ‘ Nuts, my lord, of the last 
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season.' — The prince pulled out a hand- 
ful of nuts acoording'ly. * Nuts, child ! 
— they will break tliine ivory teeth — 
hurt thy pretty voice,' said Rothsay, 
cracking one with his teeth, like a vil- 
lage s^ioolboy. — ‘ They are not the 
walnuts of my own sunny dime, my 
lord,* said Louise; ‘ but they hang' low, 
and are within the reach of the poor.’ — 
‘ You shall have something to give you 
belt<*r fare, poor wandering ape,* said 
the duke, in a tone in wliich feeling 
predominated more than in the affected 
and contemptuous gallantry of his first 
address to the glee-maiden/ 

“At this moment, as he turned to 
a<sk an attendant for his purse, he en- 
countered the stern and piercing look 
of a tall black man, seated on a power- 
ful iron-grey horse, who liad entered 
with attendants while the duke was 
engaged with Louise, and now remained 
stupiiied and almost turned to stone hy 
his surprise and anger at this unseemly 
spectacle. Even <»ne who had iieveV 
S4jeii the lilack Douglas, must have 
hnown him by his swart complexion, 
his gigantic frame, his huff-coat oi 
buli’s-liide, and his air of courage, 
firmness, and sagacity, mixed with the 
most indomitable pritle. The loss of an 
eye in battle, though not perceptible at 
first sight, as the ball of the injured 
organ remained similar to the other, 
gave yet a stern immovable glare to 
the wiiole aspect. 'I'he meeting of the 
royal son-in-law with his terrible step- 
f.il’her, WHS in d re mn stances which ;ir- 
restod the attention of all present ; and 
tlie by-standers waited the issue with 
silence and suppressed breath, lest they 
slumld lose any part of what was tt) 
ensue. When the prince saw the ex- 
pression which occupied tlie stern fea- 
tures of J)ong1as, and remarked that 
the earl did not make tin* haist motion 
towanl respectful or even civil salu- 
tation, he seemed determined to show^ 
him how little respect he was disposed 
to pay to his disph>ased looks. He took 
his purse from his chamberlain. — * Here, 
pretty one,' he said, ‘ 1 give thee one 
gold piece for the song thon hast sung 
me, another for the nuts 1 have stolen 
from thee, and a thinl for the kiss thdu 
art about to give me. For know, my 
pretty one, that, when fair lips (and 
ihine for fault of better may be called 
no) make sweet music for iny pleasure, 
I am sworn to St. Valenti lit* to press 
roL IX. 


them to mine.' — * My song is recom- 
pensed nobly,* said Louise, shrinking 
back ; ‘ my nuts are sold to a good 
market — farther tralHc, my lord, were 
neither befitting you nor beseeming me.* 
— ‘Wliat! you coy it, my nymph of 
the highway ?' said tiic ]irince, contemp- 
tuouNly. * Know, damsel, that one asks 
you a grace who is unused to denial.' — 
^ It is the prince of Scotland,’ said the 
courtiers around, to tlie terrified Louise, 
pressing forward the trembling young 
woman ; ‘ you must not tliwart bis 
humour.’ — ‘Kut 1 cannot reach your 
lordship,* she said, ‘ you sit so high on 
horseback.’ — ‘if I must alight,’ said 
Hothsay, ‘there shall be the heavier 
penalty. — What does the wench tremble 
for ? Place thy foot on the toe of my 
betot, give me hold of thy hand. — Gal- 
lantlv done!* He kissed her as she 
stood thus suspended in the air, perched 
upon his foot, and supported by his 
hand ; saying, ‘ There is thy ki.ss, and 
there is iny purse to pay it; and, to 
grace thee farther, Uotiisay will wear 
thy scrip for the day.' He suffered the 
frightened girl to spring to the ground, 
and turned his looks from her to bend 
them contemptuously on the earl of 
Douglas, as if he had said, ‘All tliis 1 
do in despite ofyou and ofyoiir daughter's 
elaiiiis.' — ‘ily Si. Bride of Douglas!’ 
said the earl, pressing toward the prince, 
‘ this i.s too much, utimannered hoy, as 
void of sense as of honour! You know 
what considerations restrain the hand of 
Douglas; else you had never dared — ’ 
* Can you play at sp ing-cockle, my 
lord?’ said the prince, placing a nut on 
the second joint of his forefinger, and 
spinning it off by a smart application of 
the tliiimh. The nut struck on Dou- 
glas’ broad breast, who hurst out into a 
dreadful exclamation of wrath, inarti- 
culate, but resembling the growl of a 
lion in depth and sternness of t'xprcs- 
sion. ‘ I cry your pardon, most mighty 
lord,’ said the duke scornfully, while 
all around tremhlcd ; ‘ I did not conceive 
iny pellet could have wounded you, 
seeing you wear a huff coat. Surely, I 
trust, it did not hit your eye?’ 

“A prior, despatched by the king, 
hail hy this time made way through the 
crowd, and, holding Douglas' rein in a 
manner that made it impossible for him 
to advance, reminded him that the 
prince was the son of liis sovereign, and 
the husband of liis daughter. — ‘ Fear 
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not,’ said Dou^Hus, ‘ 1 despise the child- 
ish boy too much to raise a tiiis^er aj^ainst 
him. lliU 1 will return insult tor insult. 
Here, any of you who love the Douglas, 
spurn me this quean from the monastery 
gates; and let her be so scourged that 
she may bitterly remember, to the last 
day of lier life,* how she gave means to 
a rude boy to aifrontthe Douglas!’ 

“Four or five retainers instantly 
stepped forth to execute commands 
which were seldom uttered in vain, and 
heavily would Louise have atoned for 
an offence of which she was alike the 
innocent, unconscimis, and unwilling 
instrument, had not the duke interfered. 
—‘Spurn the poor glee-woman ?’ he 
said, in high indignation; ‘ scourge her 
for obeying my commands? Spurn 
thine ovvn oppressed vassals, rude earl ; 
scourge thine own faulty hounds — but 
beware bow you touch so much as a 
dog that Kotbsay bath patted on the 
head, far less a female whose lips he 
hath kissed!' 

The revels are resumed on Shrove- 
Tuesday, and sanguinary nnschief is the 
result of unrestrained license. Proud- 
fute the bonnet-maker, a silly boaster, 
is mistaken for Henry, and assassinated, 
and the report of this outrage alarms 
the maid of Perth.— “ Catfmrine ran 
through the streets in a manner which 
at another inoinoiit would liave brought 
on her the attention of every one who 
saw her hurry i»'.g on with a reckless im- 
petuosity, wildly and widely different 
from the ordinary decency ami compo- 
sure of her step and manner, and with- 
out the plaid, scarf, or mantle, which 
‘ women of good,' of fair character and 
decent rank, universally carried around 
them, when they went abroad. But, 
distracted as the people were, every one 
inquiring or telling the cause ot the 
tumult, and most recounting it different 
ways, the negligence of her dress and 
discomposure of her maimer made no 
impression on any one ; and she was 
sufl’ered to press forward on the path she 
had chosen, without attracting more 
notice than the other females, who, 
stirred by anxious curiosity or fear, had 
come out. to inquire ffie cause of an 
alarm so general — it might he to seek 
for friends, for whose safety they were 
interested. As Catharine passed along, 
she felt all the wild influence of the agi- 
tating scene, and it was with difficulty 
she forbore from repeating the cries of 


lamentation and alarm which were echoed 
around her. In the mean time, she 
rusheil rapidly on, embarrassed like one 
in a ilreum, with a strange sense of 
dreadful calamity, the precise nature of 
which she was unable to define, hut 
which implied the terrible consciousness, 
that the man who loved her so fondly, 
whose good qualities she so highly es- 
teemed, and whom she now felt to he 
dearer than perhaps she would before 
have acknowleged to her own bosom, 
was murdered,* and most probably by 
her means. 

“ At length, without any distinct idea 
of her own purpose, she stood before 
her lover's uoor, and knocked for ad- 
mittance. The silence which succeeded 
the echoing of her hasty summons in- 
creased the alarm which had induced 
her to take this desperate measure. — 
‘Open, — open, Henry!’ she cried. — 

‘ Open, if you yet live! — Open, if you 
would not “find Catharine Glover dead 
upon your threshold!’ As she cried 
thus frantirly to ears which she was 
taught to believe were stopped by death, 
the lover whom she invoked opened the 
door in person, just in time to prevent 
her sinking on the ground. The ex- 
tremity of his ecstatic joy on an occasion 
so unexpected, was qualified only by the 
wonder which forbade him to believe it 
real, and by liis alarm at the closed eyes, 
half-opened and hlanclied lips, total 
absence of complexion, and apparently 
total cessation of breathing. Henry had 
remained at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reacheil his ears for a 
considerable time, fully determined to 
put himself in the way <»f no brawls 
that he could avoid ; an‘d it was only in 
compliance with an order from the ma- 
gistrates, that, taking his sword and 
hiicklcr fi'om the wall, he was about to 
go forth, for the first time unwillingly, 
to pay his service. ‘ It is hard,’ he said, 

* to be put forward in all the town feuds, 
when the fighting work is so detestable 
to Catliarine.’ As he opened his door to 
issue forth, the person dearest to his 
thoughts, hut whom he certainly least 
expected to see, was present to his eyes, 
and dropped into his arms. His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not 
deprive him’ of the presence of mind 
which the occasion demanded. To place 
(Catharine in safety, and recall her to 
herself, was to be thought of before 
rendering obedience to the summons of 
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tlio magistrates. He carrie<] his lovely side, ainl agdin sunk back on the pillow, 
burtlien, as light as a feather*, yet more As she withdrew not her hand from his 
precious than the same quantity of purest grasp, we must in charity believe that 
gold, into a small bedchamber which tiie return to consciousness was not so 
had been his mother's. It was the most complete as to make her aware that he 
fit for an invalid, as it looked into the abused the advantagi^ by pressing it 
garden, and w*as separated from the noise alternately to his lips and his bosom, 
of the tumult. ‘ Here, nurse — nurse At the same time vve arc compelled to 
Shoolhred — comequick — come for deiith owmi, that tlie blood was coloring in bel- 
aud life — here is one who wants thy cheek, and that her breathing was deep 
help !* Up trotted the old dame. ' If it and regular, for a minute or two during 
should hut prove any one that will keep this relapse. — Simon soon after arrived, 
thee out ot the scuflie — ’ for she also and, at the sound of his voice, Catharine 


had been aroused by the noise; — but 
what was licr astonishnumt, when, placed 
in love and reverence on the bed of her 
late mistress, and supported by the 
athletic arms of her foster-son, she sav/ 
the apparently lifeless form of the 
inaideii. * Catharine Clover I’ she said; 

‘ and Holy JMother — a dying woman, as 
it would seem !’ — ►* Not so, ol<l woman,* 
said her foster-son ; * the dear heart 
throbs — the swi-ot breath comes and 
ivliirns! — (kmie thou, who may'st aid 
her more im etly than I — bring water — 
essences — whatever tliy old skill can 
devise. HeaveU di<l net pla<?e ficr in 
my arms to die, but to live for herself 
and me.* With an activity wliich her 
age little promised, the nurse collected 
the means of restoring animation : f«»r, 
like many women of the period, she 
understood what was to be done in such 
cases, and possessed a knowicge of 
treating w'oiiiids of an or<linary de- 
scription, which the w’arlike propen- 
sities of her foster-son kept in pretty 
constant exercise. ‘Come now,* she 
said, ‘son Henry, unfold tliy arms from 
about my patient, and help me with 
what 1 want. Nay, I will not insist on 
your quitting her hand, if you will heat 
the palm gently, as the lingers unclose 
their clenched grasji.’ — ‘ / beat her 
slight beautiful band!’ said Henry; 
‘you might as well bid me beat a glass 
cup with a fore-bammcM’, as tap her fair 
palm with my born-hard fingers. liiU 
the fingers do unfold, and we will /»nd 
a better way than beating au'^ ap- 
plied bis lips to the pretty J»aiid, whose 
motion inclicateil reluwing sensation. 
One or two deep s»ghs succeeded, and 
the maiden opened her eyes, fixed them 
on her lover, as he kneeled by the bed- 

• Wc doubt wlifithrr any lady, young or old, 
ran be as light a» a feather. We merely “hint a 
doubt;’’ blit, ill this case, iicrhaps, an Irish eritic 
would boldly propose tlie lollowing cineiidation: — 
tor/c«<A«», read 


experieiieed a revival niucb speedier 
than Dame Shoolbred’s restoratives bad 
been able to produce; and the paleness 
of her complexion changed into a deep 
glow of the most lovely red. She 
pushed her lover from her with both 
her hands, which, until this minute, 
her want of consciousness, or her affec- 
tion, awakened by the events of the 
morning, bad well nigh abandoned to 
bis caresses. Henry, bashful as we 
know him, stumbled as be rose up ; and 
none of the party seemed to be without 
a share of confusion, excepting Dame 
Shoolhred, who was glad to make some 
pretext to turn her back to the others, 
in order that slw might enjoy a laugh 
at their expence, wlifcb she felt bersidf 
utterly unable to restrain, and in wbicli 
the Clover, whose surprise, though 
jrreat, was of short duration, and of a 
joyful character, sincerely joined. — 
‘Now, by good St. John,’ lie said, ‘ 1 
thought I had seen a sight ibis morning 
that would cure me of laughter, at least 
till Lent was over ; but this w(»uld make 
me curl my rlieek if 1 uere dyi«g. — 
Why, here stands honest Henry Smith, 
who was lamented us dea«.i, and toll’d 
out for from every -s-teeple in town, 
alive, merry, .iml as it seems from his 
ruddy cornplevi'oii, as like to live as any 
mail in And here is my precious 

dangh^ef, that yeslenlay would speak 
of iiotliing hut the wickedness of the 
wights that haunt profane sports, and 
rotect glf'e-inaidens — ay, she who set 
t. Valentine and St. Cupid both at 
defiance, — here she is, turned a glee- 
maiden herself for wdiat 1 can see! — 
Truly, 1 am gl.id to see that you, ray 
good Dame Shoolhred, who give way 
to no disorder, have been of this loving 
party.*—* You do me wrong, my dearest 
father,* said (’atharine. ‘ I came here 

because ’ — ‘ Because you expected 

to find a dead lover,* said her father : 

‘ and yon have found a living one, who 
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can receive the tokens of your regard 
and return them. Now, were it not a 
shi, 1 could find in my heart to thank 
ileaven that thou hast been surprised at 
last into owning thyself a woman — 
Simon Glover is not worthy to have an 
absolute saint for his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect con- 
dolence from me I Only I will try not 
to look merry, if you will be pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to be 
tears of joy.* — ‘If 1 were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 
‘ 1 could not tell what to call them. — 
Onij believe, dear father, and lot Henry 
believe, that 1 would never have come 

hither, unless ’ — ‘ Unless you had 

thought that Henry could not come to 
you,* said her father. ‘ And now shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree 
as Valentines should.* 

With the revival of the heroine we 
close our first survey of this agreeable 
work. 


ADDITION.IL REMARKS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BEAUTY. 

During the dark ages which succeed- 
ed the triumph of the barbarians over 
the Roman empire in the west, architec- 
ture wa.s not reduced to so low an ebh, 
or treated with such contemptuous neg- 
lect, as the other line arts. Its culti- 
vation was justly thought to be more 
necessary than painting or sculpture, 
not onl^ for domestic, hut for religions 
and civil purposes ; and, therefore, it 
still rvareu its head with imposing dig- 
nity. The Roman style, though de- 
based on the decline of the empire, re- 
tained some graiid features, which the 
Goths imitated, but vithout attending 
to regularity or due proportion. U has 
been affirmed, that the Goihs had no 
share in the invention of that svyjc of 
building which hears their name ; bw.t,, 
as it was gradually established among the 
nations which ivere of the same origin, 
namely, the Normans, Franks, &c. there 
is no great impropriety in the appella- 
tion which it receivetl; — it is, at least, 
a convenient and well-understood term. 

Tho Gothic style required a suc- 
cession of ages to bring it to maturity. 
Its commencement was merely the cor- 
ruption of tiu? Italian style, and its pro- 
gress at length produced a distinct spe- 
cies of architecture, which not only 
exbibited sonu* beauty of proportion 


and elegance of decoration, but also 
majesty, grandeur, and sublimity. Liot 
us endeavour to trace this style, as ex- 
emplified in our own country. 

The early Saxon churches were di- 
stinguished by massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which generally 
sprang from capitals without the inter- 
vention of an entablature. The mould- 
ings w'cre remarkably simple, the greater 
part consisting of fillets and platdiands, 
placed at right angles to each other and 
to the grand front. The chief entrance 
was at the west end into the nave or 
body of the church, and the east end, 
containing the choir, terminated in a 
semicircle. There was an aile on eacii 
side of the nave, in the large churches, 
ivhich also had three tiers, the lowest 
consisting of a range of arcades, the 
middle one being a range of galleries 
between the roof and the vaultings of 
the ailes, while the highest exhibited a 
row of windows. The walls and pil- 
lars were so thick, that buttresses were 
not deemed necessary. These edifices 
had a solemn and iinjpusing air; but 
they were destitute of tlie charms of 
elegance. 

The next style was the Anglo-Nor- 
man, which prevailed from the reign 
of William the (Conqueror to that of 
Henry 1 1 , Larger churches, more lofty 
vaultings, pillars of grciiter diameter 
and more regularly formed, a tower in 
the centre or at the west end of a cathe- 
dral or a conventual church, and the 
more varied use of ornaments, distin- 
guished that period. To the reign of 
Stephen we may refer the first appear- 
ance of a cliarige in the arch. Its figure, 
which had hitherto been circular, be- 
came slightly pointed ; and, about the 
same time, the heavy single pillar was 
made into a cluster of thin pila.sters, at 
first ill-formed, hut gradually tinctured 
with some degree of elegance and grace. 
Before that time, no niches with cano- 
pies, statues in whole relief, spires or 
piiiuacles, were used ; but the.se addi- 
tions ai»d ornaments now began to pre- 
vail, so as to indicate an increase of 
skill and taste: hut we are not disposed 
to apply tills praise to the pointed arch, 
which, though we do not (with Dr. 
Knox} call it unpleasin^ and improper, 
is less elegant than the circular one. 

The third (peculiarly called the Eng- 
lish) style may he assigned to the 
reigns of Richanl I., John^ and Henry 
111. The pointed arch was then fully 
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established : the arcades and pillars be- 
came more numerous, and the sinf^le 
shafts were divided into a multiplicity 
of slender shafts, collected under one 
capital, and chiefly decorated with the 
representations of palm-leaves. The 
east and west windows were much more 
widely expanded, and required a num- 
ber oi inullions, which, as well as the 
ribs of the vaulting’, began to ramify 
from the springing of the arches into 
a variety of tracery, fancifully orna- 
mented. 

The fourth style extended to the reign 
of Henry VI 1., and differed from the 
preceding practice in a florid excess of 
decoration, more than in other respects. 
The most beautiful ecclesiastical build- 
ings of this period were the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and that of 
Henry VII. in the abbey of Westmin- 
ster; and the castle built by Edward 111. 
at VVindsor, was the finest of all the 
royal or baronial structures. 

The numerous castles erected between 
the time of the Conquest and the war of 
the Two Koses, were strong and sub 
stantial buildings, but were far from 
being what a modern gentleman would 
consider either as elegant or commodious 
mansions. They were usually encom- 
passed with a deep ditch ; the thick and 
lofty walls were fortihed by towers; 
various ludgings, ofhees, and store- 
houses, were constructed near the ex- 
terior wall ; and the inner court, which 
had a distinct fosse, wall, and towers, 
contained the keep or b<idy of the castle. 

The style in which the houses of the 
middle class of people, not only' in Eng- 
land but in many other parts of Europe, 
were built during the middle ages, did 
not correspond witli tlie improvements 
in the public buildings. They rarely con- 
sisted of brick-work, and, though some 
had stone walls and fences, where that 
material was of an inferior quality and 
easily procured, the habitations in ge- 
neral had no greater substantiality than 
that which arose from ordinary timber- 
work, laths, and plaster. It is even 
affirmed, that chimneys, now deemed 
essentially necessary, were not used in 
these houses before the reign of John. 

la Italy', at this time, the houses were 
constructed in a better style than in any 
other country, and the public buildings, 
after a long decline of the architectural 
art, were placed upon a footing, not 
'indeed etmal to the ancient style, but 
grand and stately. Brunelleschi, who 


flourished in the time of our Henry V., 
is regarded as the restorer of the true 
taste. Having reco|rnised and studied 
the just principles of the ancients, and 
being an admirer of their fine remains, 
he was enabled to construct works with 
beauty and solidity. He distinguished 
himself, by erecting, at Florence, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, which, 
rising from an octangular plan, is of 
great elevation, and is only inferior in 
size to that of St. Peter^s church at 
Home. It is said to be the only ele- 
vated dome that is supported by a wall 
without huttrfjsses. — Alberti followed 
the steps of Brunelleschi, and, by his 
precepts and designs, corrected some of 
the abases and tasteless practices which 
prevailed in many parts of Italy. Bra- 
mantc zealously promoted the same 
object, and not only super-intended the 
erection of many magnificent edifices, 
but was concerned in the greatest work 
of the sixteenth century, the rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s church. He projected tlic 
noble cupola on that fine structure, and, 
in concert with Raphael, San-Gallo, and 
Michael Angelo, the whole work was 
carried on with .sigmil success ; yet we 
have so much of the prejudice of Joim 
Bui), as to prefer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
in an architectural point of view, to the 
boasted church of St. Peter. 

The Grecian style of building was 
revived in France about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and, in the 
seventeenth, it was restored in England 
by Inigo Jones, whose works at Green- 
ivicliand Whitehall established his fame. 
The Banqueting-house exhibits various 
beauties; but we do not admire his 
church at Govent-Garden, although it is 
the fashion to praise its rustic portico. 

We shall resunie this subject on ano- 
ther occasion. 


wiiiTsuN-EVE, btj Miss Milford. 

The pride of my heart, the delight of 
my eyes, is my garden. Our house, 
which is in dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might, with almost 
equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or 
hung up in a tree, would be utterly un- 
bearable in warm weather, were it not 
that we have a retreat out of doors ; and 
a very pleasant retreat it is. Fancy a 
small piece of grouml, with a pretty low 
irregular cottage at one end: a large 
granary, divided from the dwelling by 
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a little court runniii|^ alon^ one side; 
and a lon^ thatched shed open towanl 
the garden, an<l supported by woodt'n 
iliars on the other. The bottom is 
onrided, lialf by an old wall, and half 
by an old palings, over which we see 
a pretty distance of woo<ly hills. The 
house, granary, wall, and paling, are 
covered with vines, cherry-trees, roses, 
honeysuckles, and jasmines, with great 
clusters of tall hollyhot'ks running up 
between them ; a large elder overhang- 
ing the little gate, and a magnificent 
bay-tree, such a tree as shall scarcely he 
matched in these parts, breaking with 
its beautiful conical form tlie horizontal 
lines of the buildings. This is my 
garden; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort of rustic arcade which runs along 
one side, parted from the flower-beds by 
a row of rich geraniums, is our out-ot- 
door drawing-room. 

I know notiiing so pleasant as to sit 
there on a summer afternoon, with the 
western sun flickering througli the gr€*at 
elder-tree, and lighting up our gay 
parterres, w’horc flowers and flowering 
shrubs are set as thick as grass in a 
field, a wilderness of blossom, inter- 
woven, intertwined, wreatby, garlandy, 
profuse beyond all profusion, where we 
may guess that there is such a thing 
as mould, hut never see it. I know 
notiiing so pleasant as to sit in the shade 
of that dark bower, nilh the eye resting 
on that bright piece of color, lighted so 
gloriously by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds as 
they fly rapidly in and out of their nests 
— for there are always two or three 
birds’-nests in the thick tapestry of 
cherry-trees, honeysuckles, ami China- 
roses, wliich cover onr wails — now 
tracing the gay gambols of the common 
butterflies as they sport around the 
dahlias; now watching that rarer moth, 
which the country people, fertile in 
retty names, call the bee-bird ; that 
ird-like insect, which flutters in the 
hottest days over the sweetest flowers, 
inserting its lon^ proboscis into the 
small tube of the jasmine, and hovering 
over the scarlet blossoms of the gera- 
nium, whose bright color seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast ; that insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of 
the air, never at rest ; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, 
and whose wings, in their ceaseless mo- 
tion, have a sound so deep, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing is so plea- 


sant as to sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the bee- 
bird ; nothing so pretty to look at asniy 
garden. 1 1 is quite a picture ; only un- 
mekily it resembles a picture in more 
qualities than one, — it is fit for nothing 
but to look uf. One might as well think 
(»f walking in a bit of framed canvas. 
There are walks to be sure — tiny paths 
of smooth gravel, by courtesy called 
such — but they are so "overhung by roses 
and lilies, and such gay encroachers — 
so overrun by convolvulus, and heart*s- 
ease, and mignonette, and other sweet 
stragglers, that, excemt to edge through 
them occasionally, mr the purpose of 
planting or weeding or watering, there 

a lit as well be no paths at all. No- 
y thinks of walking in my garden. 
Even our dog May glides along with a 
delicate and frackl(‘ss step, like a swan 
through the water; and we, its two- 
footed denizens, are fain to treat it as if 
it were really a saloon, and go out for 
a walk towaril sunset, just as if we had 
not been sitting in tlie o[>en air all (hiy. 

What a contrast from tlie quiet garden 
to the Ihely street! Saturday night is 
always a time of stir and hustle in our 
village, and this is Whitsun-Eve, the 
pleasantest Saturday of all the year, 
when London journeymen and servant 
hills and lasses snatch a short holiday 
to visit their families ; — a short and pre- 
cious holiday, the happiest and liveliest 
of any I fur even the gambols and merry- 
makings of (fliristmas oflVr but a poor 
enjoyment, compared with the rural 
diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-rnatchcs of W’^hitsuntide. The 
village is swarming to-night like a hive 
of bees, and all the church-bells round 
are pouring out their inerrit st peals, as 
if to call them together. I must try to 
give some notion of the various figures. 

First there is a group suited to 'J'e- 
niers, a cluster of out-of-door custom- 
ers of the Rose, old benchers of the 
inn, who sit round a table smoking and 
drinking in high solemnity to the sound 
of Timothy’s fiddle. Next may be ob- 
served a mass of eager boys, who are 
surrounding the shoemaker’s shop, where 
an invisible hole in the cricket-ball is 
mending by Master Keep himself, under 
the joint superintendence of Ren Kirby 
and one of the umpires in tlie inatcli, 
Tom Coper. Ren is showing much 
verbal respect and outward deference 
for his umpire’s judgement and expe- 
rience, but managing to get the ball 
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done bis own way after all, whilst the 
rest of the eleven, the les«-triistcd com- 
mons, are shouting and bawling round 
Joel Brent, who is twisting the waxed 
twine round the handles of the bats — 
the^ poor bats, which please nobody, 
which the taller youths are despising as 
too little and too light, and the smaller 
are abusing as too heavy and too large. 
iJappy critics ! winning their match can 
hardly he a greater delight — even if to 
will it they be doomed ! Farther down 
the street is the pretty black-eyed girl, 
Sally Wheeler, come home for a day's 
holiday from B., escorted by a tall foot- 
man in a dashing livery, whom she is 
trying to curtsy off before her deaf 
grandmother secs him. 

Ascending the hill two couples are 
seen. First appear Daniel Tubh and 
his fair Valentine, walking boldly along 
like licensed lovers; they have been 
askf'd twice in church, and are to be 
married on Tuesday; and closely fol- 
lowing that happy pair, near each other, 
but not together, come Jem Tanner and 
Mabel Green. The course of true love 
doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
.Tern dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, preten<liiig to walk by himself, and 
to be thirdiing of nobody ; hut now and 
then he jianses in his negligent saunter, 
and turns round outright to steal a 
glance at Alahel, who, on her part, is 
making believe to walk with poor Olive 
Hathaway, the laiiie niantua-makcr, and 
even atfecting to talk and to listen to 
that gentle humble creature, as she 
points to the wild-flowers on the com- 
mon, and to the lambs and children 
sporting amongst the gorse, hut whose 
thoughts and eyes are evidently fixed on 
Jem Tanner, as she meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half 
springs forward to meet him; whilst 
(ilivc has broken the conversation as 
soon as she perceived the pre-occupation 
of her companion, and has begun ham- 
ming, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Burns, whose “ WIdstle 
ami I’ll come to thee, riiy love,” and 
“ Gi’e me a glance of thy bonnie black 
ee,” were never better exemplified than 
in the couple before her.. Really it is 
curious to watch them, and to sec how 
gradually the attraction of this tanta- 
lising vicinity becomes irresistible, ami 
the rustic lover rushes to Ids pretty mis- 
tress like the needle to the magnet. On 
they go, trusting to the deepening twi- 


light, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
good-humor of the happy lads and lasses, 
who arc passing and repassing on all 
sides — or rather, perhaps, in a happy 
oblivion of the cross uncle, the kina 
villagers, the squinting lover, and the 
whole world. On they trip, linked arm- 
in-arm, he trying to catch a glimpse of 
her glowing face under her bonnet, and 
she hangingdowri her head and avoiding 
his gaze with a mixture of modesty ana 
coquetry. On they go, with a n-ality 
and intensity of affection, wfdch must 
overcome all obstacles ; and poor Olive 
follows with an evident sympathy in 
their happiness, which makes her almost 
as €*nviable as they ; and we pursue our 
walk amidst the moonshine and the 
nightingales, ivith Jacob Frost’s cart 
looming in tlie distance, and the merry 
sounds of Wiiitsuntide, the shout, the 
laugh, and the song echoing all around 
us, like “ noises of the air.” 


NOTICES AND OHSERVATIONS FOR 
AFKIL AND MAY. 

Tu£ political horizon wears a turbid 
and warlike aspect ; vet wc do not de- 
spair of the preservation of peaa% as far 
as our government is concerned. We 
have no reason to dread serious danger 
from the ambition of Russia ; but some 
journalists, being fond of excitement, 
propagate rumors of a general ivar, and 
seem to wish eagerly for it, as if the 
wanton multiplication of deaths would 
enliven society. We are sorry to ob- 
serve, that it treij^uently has that effect ; 
— such is the unteeling* character which 
too generally prevails among men. 
Quietude and ordinary comfort seem, 
in the opinion of many, to border upon 
a state of torpor, from which they wish 
to be released by spirited accounts of 
public evils and misfortunes; but we 
have no sympathy with such men. 

To know that the prime minister, 
though his fame and consequence arose 
from war, is disposed to preserve peace^ 
is a pleasing and satisfactory consider- 
ation. He knows that our country is 
secure in its dignity and strength, and 
that its power defies all the intrigues 
and attempts of jealous or aspiring 
princes. 

Wc still wait for decisive intelligenee 
from Portugal. It appears that don 
Miguel has siiinmoned the cortes ac- 
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cording to the old plan ; and, on their 
meeting, he will act as they pretiMid to 
advise him. He is evidently checked 
in his ambitious career by a doubt of 
ultimate success; if he liad nut been 
so restrained, he would already have 
been an absolute king. 

22. — So imperfect arc our laws (though 
a more voluminous code never existed), 
that there are many cases in which the 
law is little better than nugatory. How 
difficult is it, for instance, for a landlord 
or housekeeper to eject a refractory 
tenant or lodger! — A tradesman applied 
to a magistrate to know what he should 
do with a trouhh‘soine blacksmith, who 
occupied the cellar of his house. ]\lr. 
<Uiihth said, “ Turn him out.** m^ppli- 
cant — “That is the very thing 1 want 
to do ; hut h<»\v is it to be done ?*’ Mr. 
Griffith — “ Give him notice to quit.” 
Applicant — “ 1 have a dozen times, and 
he takes no nutice of it.” d/r. Griffith 
— “ Double his rent.’* Applicant — 
“That will answer no purpose, for he 
does not pay the present.” Mr. Griff 
fiih — “ Take his goods.” Applicant — 

He has nothing hut tools, and those 
we can’t distrain.” Mr. Griffith — “ It 
is altogether a bad case.” Applicant — 
“ Yes, and when he is oftended,he stops 
his chimney-flue, and fills tin' house with 
smoke.” The magistrate seemed to he 
sorry that he could give no fartfier 
advice to the disappointed tradesman. 

iiernarkaOtc Ihcatm . — A siqqiosed 
delinquent avus apprehetuh'd, in conse- 
quence (it is said) of the following cir- 
cumstances. A young AA'omAii of Suf- 
folk had disappeared in May last, and 
no one could ascertain her fate ; but her 
iriother declares, that she lately had 
several dreams which much agitated her 
mind. On two nights she dreamed that 
her daughter was murdered and buried 
in a certain spot: the suspicion that 
such Avas the case Avas forcibly im- 
pressed upon her, and it became a sub- 
ject of conA^'ersation between her and her 
husband. So convinced was she of the 
truth of the augury, that she resolved 
to ask the stcAvard of Mrs. Corder for 
permission to examine the Red Barn, 
and .see if he could find any of her 
daughter’s clothes. The permission Avas 
granted, and, in the very spot Avhich the 
mother had dreamed of, Avas found, at 
two feet under the surface, the body of 
her unfortunate child. It A\'as in an 
^advanced state of decomposition, hut 


Avas identified by the clothes. The 
son of Mrs. Gorder was the person Avho 
Avas last seen with the young woman, 
and he is now in prison. For the clue 
which is said to have led to the diset)- 
very, Ave cannot pretend to vouch. 

27. — VVe thought that only boys were 
in the habit of wantonly firing off a gun 
at a companion, under the idea of its 
not being loaded ; but there is a recent 
instance of the same mischievous and 
unpardonable fidly on the part of a lady. 
A y(»uth, named James Parker, visited 
Mrs. Barham at Brixlon. ilhserving 
a gun in the corner of the room, lie ex- 
pressed a wish to examine it. Before 
he did so, his uncle snapped it twice, 
and, as it missed fire, concluded th.it 
it Avas luit loadetl. Mrs. Barham then 
took up the gun, and, pointing it at her 
young friend, jocularly said, “ Noaa*, 
miiul yourself, Jem, I know how to let 
it oif.” At tliat moinenl the gun Avent 
oir, and the charge, Avhich vvms powiler 
and small sh4>t, si ruck the deceased 
between the eyes, penetrated into his 
head, ami killed him instanliineously. 
Mrs. Barham, in a state of distraetion, 
e\claime<l, “Oh, iny God I what have 1 
iluiie?” and fell into violent hysterics, 
in which she remained se\eral liour.s; 
and we presume that she Avill never 
reflect on her rashness without horror. 

J la i/20. — Con rt St ica . — P ri n re G eo rge 
of C'umherland, having been appointed 
colonel cn second of a regiment of lla- 
nov'erian liorsc-gu«u*ds, eoiidescended (as 
AAHi are informed hy the Avriter of the 
Court C'irc.ular), to witness the eereinony 
of mounting guard A journalist, tak- 
ing notice of this important fact, com- 
ments upon it hy saying, “ Ear!// risins^ 
is one of the principles of his royal 
highness's education.” But avo ask, 
Avas the attendance at guard-mounting, 
about eleven o’clock, an instance of 
early rising? — In another sense, how- 
ever, the young prince is an early riser ; 
for he has already, though a mere lioy, 
risen to some degree of power and emo- 
lument. 

The mention of this prince leads us 
to tlie temporary consiaeration of the 
little prince«;g Victoria, whose birth-day 
Avas celebrated on the 24th, Avhen she 
completed her ninth year. Our readers 
probably know tliat she is the presump- 
tive heiress of the croAvn ; and we be- 
lieve that she is not destitute of that 
merit aod those qualities Avbicli will 
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enable her to discharge the duties of an reason to thinks either that this idea 
«;xalted station. Jt is said that these was not seriously entertained, or that it 
was an intention of betrothing this prin- is now relinquished, 
cess to her cousin George ; but we iiave 


HOW SHALL 1 woo? 

with an elegant Engraving, 

From the National Melodies, modified and harmonised by Mr. Bishop, and fur- 
nished with a|mropriatc language by Mr. Moore, we select another subject for the 
gratification ofoiir tasteful readers. The air is of Italian origin. 

I f 1 speak to thee in friendship’s name. 

Thou think’st I talk too coldly; 

If I mention love’s devoted flame, 

Thou think’st 1 talk too boldly. 

Betu'Cim these two unequal fires 
Why doom me thus to hover ? 

I 'in a friend, if such thy heart requires ; 

If more thou seCk’st, a lover. 

Which shall it be? 

Ilow shall I woo ? 

Fair one. choose between the two. 

Thougli the wings of Love will brightly play, 

W lien first he comes to woo thee, 

lliere’s a chance that be may fly away, 

As fast as he flies to thee ; 

While Friendship, tho’ on foot she come. 

No fliglits of fancy trying. 

Will therefore oft be found at home. 

When Love abroad is flying 

But, if neither feeling suits thy heart. 

Let’s see (to please *thee) whether 

We may not learn some precious art. 

To mix their charms together ; 

One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
From two s<i sweet already 

A friendship that, like love, is warm, 

A love, like friendship, steady. 

Thus let it be, thus let rnc woo ; 

Dearest, thus we’ll join the two. 


JFtnt 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy , — 
This iinnusil display of art, even if sym- 
ptoms of decline should he observed by 
acute eyes, must still operate as a great 
VOL, IX. 


attraction. The present certainly is not 
i^qual to some former exhildtions ; but 
we are satisfied with many of the pic- 
tures, pleased with a considerable nuni- 

N 
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bcr, and disgusted with only a small 
part of the numerous collection. 

'Mie rank ami talents of the president 
entitle his productions to our primary 
notice. They amount to eight, some of 
which, it may he supposed, are pre- 
fer«d)le to the rest. It is not easy to 
state pi»sitively or precisely which is the 
best of these portraits: but we are in- 
clined U) prefer the elegant and power- 
ful representations of lady (iower and 
her crnld, and Air. William Peel’s 
daughter. The earl of Eldon is not so 
happilv depicted as we could have 
wished ; nor is lady Lyndliurst, though 
the likeness is gond, so favored in 
p«>int of art :is ladv^ ’(icorgiana Agar 
Ellis. ‘ ‘ 

Sir William Ucechey, Jackson, and 
Philips, continue to shine in portrait- 
painting. 'riie lirst has given the bishop 
of Hath and Wells ami tl»e marchioness 
of Aylesbury in a faithful and exc<‘lieiit 
style ; the second exhibits an almost 
breathing picture of Airs. Vernon ; and 
tlie third, beside giving a line likene.ss 
of the duke of Sussex, has well deline- 
Jited tlie dukeof Xortliuinberlaud', whose 
cmiutenance, however, he seems to have 
furnished with greater expression than 
Nature herstdf condescended to grant, 

A picture in the great room," by Mr. 
Etty, though not a perfect work of art, 
is very striking and attractive. It i.s 
styled “a Comnosition from Milton,” 
being borr»)wc«l from that part of 
Adam’s vision which alludes jfo the 
original institution of marriage. Men, 
descending from the hills into a spacious 
plain, meet with a “bevy of fair wo- 
men these “ sing soft amorous ditties 
to the harp,” and indulge in the ani- 
mation and gaiety ni' d4iiicitig. The 
“ nuptial torch is fpiiekly lighted,” and 
all the tents “ resound with feast and 
music.” Some of the figures arc admi- 
rably draw'n, pariiciilarly the female 
who is crow'iied with roses; two youths 
on the left are delineated in a finished 
style ; and a black figure seated on the 
foreground, affords in the hue of his 
skill a fine contract to a glowing spot of 
color in his turban, while his drapery 
is also skilfully painted. The approach 
of evening is iwrell represented, and the 
cloud, emerging with its fleecy summit 
from the azure sky, pleasingly aid.s the 
general effect. 

Air. G. Jont^s has taken a higher flight 
‘flian usual, by i^xerctsing his talents 


upon the story of Estlier and Ahasuerus* 
Ho imitates Uembrandt in his conipcf- 
sition and grouping, and even in the 
drapery ; but he is more correct in his 
drawing than that artist, and he more 
ably adjusts the light and shade. 

“Dido directing the Equipment of 
the Fleet, or the Alorning of the Car- 
thaginian Empire,” is unworthy of Mr. 
Turner’s high renutation ; for it is nei- 
ther judiciously designed nor chastely 
colored. — Air. Bonnington has repre- 
sented Henry 1 1 1, of France, suiTonrided 
by his courtiers, w ith considerable power, 
and in a dignified style, but not u'ilh 
high or exquisite finish. — “ Ricliard I, 
unhorsing the sultan Saladin,” displays 
Mr. (\>oper*s usual clearness of exewu- 
tion, but is not a piece that excels in 
point of composition. 

A F rench artist makes a respectable 
figure in this exhibition. His ii.iiue is 
Saint-Evre, and his picture hears lliis 
title; — “A Lady of Rank of the fif- 
teenth (Vntiiry, with two Attendants.” 
His style vcsemhles that of the Englisli 
school, and l»is present subject is ele- 
gantly and tastefully treated. 

Air. Eastlake’s “Italian Scene in the 
Anno Santo, or Pilgrims arriving in 
sight of Rome and St. Peter’s,” is one 
of the most pleasing prodnclions uf his 
pencil. The variety of attitude and 
action, and the characteristic expression 
of the devotees, are fimdy given, and 
the coloring is chaste and harmonious. 

Adverting to Air. Hilton’s Cupid and 
Nymph, we venture to remark, that the 
boy will charm a female observer us 
much as his fair companion w’ill please 
tlie male amateur. The figures are as 
natural as they are classical. In juxta- 
positum with this subject w'e may men- 
tion Mr. Barber’s Golden Age, a beauti- 
ful landscape composition, inspiring 
ideas of nintnal benevolence, chaste love, 
tranquillity and hai>piness. 

As Air. Danhy is famous for extra- 
ordinary conceptions, he was not <le- 
terred, by the awful difficulty of the sub- 
ject, from attempting to illustrate the 
“opening of the sixth seal.” He has 
emleavoured to represent the return of 
chaotic confusion over a falling world, 
and the picture has all the terrible grand- 
eur suitable to a scene in which “ Ruin 
fiercely drives her plough-share o’er cre- 
ation.” 

“A mother caressing her Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Wcstall, has so much of 
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the artist’s peculiar manner, that it 
would have been attributed to ]iim, if it 
had passed without a name in the cata* 
log-ue. The mother’s bead is grotesque ; 
but tlic child is vei'v prettily painted. 

The Gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
by Mr. Drummond, has beauties and 
defects. The shipping, the building, 
the costume of queen Klizabeth’s time, 
are accurately depicted ; but the figures 
are not so graceful and dignified as they 
ought to have been. 

**Jan Steen taking down his Sign 
and resuming his Profession of a Paint* 
er,” by Kegemorter, is a curious illus- 


tration of an anecdote of the life of this 
artist, as related by his biographer, 
Campowyerrnan, and is a pleasing spe- 
cimen of the Flemish style. The Druiik- 
ard, by Clint, “ being the first of an in- 
tended series,” is powerfully conceived, 
and represents the brutal ferocity of in- 
toxication in a manner wliicb at once 
makes the spectator shudder, and alfords 
a fine moral lesson, .speaking U» the eyi‘ 
more energetically than any precept can 
to the ear, and more than rivaling, by 
its e^fhibition of the worst chpictcr <»f 
this disgusting vice, the expedient used 
for its (iiscouragement in ancient Sparta. 




On Whitsun-Eve, a selection of har- 
monious mtdody was performed at Drury- 
lane theatre. This concert was under 
the direction of Mr. nishop,-and called, 
as usual, a grand one, although that 
designation was much better deserved 
by the exeellcnee of the performauce 
than by any extended power in the or- 
chestra*, or any extraordinoiy number or 
variety of performers. Mailame Pasta 
and Miss Stephens, Madame Stock- 
liaiisen, Miss Hughes, Miss Grant, the 
Misses C’awse, anu Miss Love, aided by 
Graham, Sapio, Wood, and De Uegnis, 
sustained, with their accustomed taste 
and science, the principal parts of a very 
judicious selection from the "works of 
liandel, IJaydn, Mozart, Weber, and 
Ollier composers. Brabani, accompanied 
by liindley on the violoncello, was en- 
cored in the cantata of Alexis, or we 
ought rather to say, that Liiidiey's most 
I’xiraonlinary accoiiipuiuineiit was en- 
cored ; for the etlect produced by this 
accomplished player was so powerful, 


that an almost breathless silence pre- 
vailed while the ear du clt upon his tones. 
— The execution of Dc iWriot on the 
violin,’ and of Puzzi and Harper on the 
horn and the trumpet, seemed also to 
excite the applause of the amateurs, and, 
indeed, altogether the iustni mental part 
of the entertainment seemed to give 
more satisfaction than the. vocal. iMa- 
dame l^asta gave ili tanti palpiti \\ ith 
her usual power ; but the eftbrt of sing- 
ing at this theatre and the opera-house 
seemed to be too much for the same even- 
ing, and most of the other singers might 
be said to be in their worst voices. 

At the opera-house, a concert on the 
same scale was .given by iloebsa, t!ic 
band being led by Spagnoletti. The 
performance, witli tin* exception ot 
Spolir’s overture to Macbeth, and Beet- 
hoven’s battle sinfonia, was nearly the 
same as that of Drnry-laiie. The bouse 
was well filled, and* tin* arrangements 
seemed to give general satisfaction. 


Hrama^ 


THE KING’S THEATRE, 

The strong desire, on the part of 
imisieal amateurs, to see and hear Ma- 
demoiscilTe Sontag in the character of 
Donna Anna, in tlie opera of Don Gio- 
vanni, filled this theatre on the benefit, 
night of Madame Caradori but we arc 
sorry to say that the best judges were 
more tlisappointed tba:; gratified. The 


new vocalist was not qualiiied to give 
full effect to the high spirit and strong 
feelings of Anna. Her performance 
wanted soul and tenderness, and was 
evidentlv didicient in lliose tasciiiations 
which llonzi de Begnis used to throw 
into the part. As it liad been hinted in 
the public prints, that her \oice was not 
sufficiently loud, she fcoeined to strain 
its powers unnaturally, excipt in the 
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song. Non mi dU\ bet idol mio, whicli 
she gave in a temperate and plcasinir 
style. 

On the re-production of La Donna 
del Lago, this lady proved her qualifi- 
cations for the part of Elena, and rc- 
ceived the applause whicli she merited. 
pbe did not then force her voice beyond 
Its natural power; and her execution 
was eminently tasteful. 

drurv-lane theatre. 

The fame of Aladdin, as a musical 
and spectacular piece, induced the ma- 
nager of this house to revive it ; but the 
operation was not performed with due 
judgement, for some of the best airs 
wcTe omitted, and others mutilated. It 
served, however, to amuse the public for 
n few nights. 

1 lie Taming of the Shrew has also 
been revived (as the play-bills state) 

with songs, duets, glees, and choruses, 
selected entirely from Sliakspeare*s 
plays, poems, and sonnets.” Miss Fanny 
Ayton, on this occasion, performed the 
part of Catharine. Her acting was ex- 
cellent, and the choice made of her to 
repre^nt that difHcult part, evinced a 
just discrimination in the manager.— 
Deside the spirit and dramatic interest 
which she infused into the character, 
the vocal share which she had to sustain 
with It received from her that justice 
which reflected high credit on her mu- 
sical talents, Wallack was an excellent 
representative of Petruchio. In the 
supper scene of the third act, his as* 
sumed^ habits of violence produced ef- 
fects irresistibly laughable, and the 
manner in which he manifested them 
received much applause. Braham un- 
dertook the tame part of Hortensio, and 

nt through it with his usual placidity 
of deportment. His introduction into 
this performance was, however, neces- 
sary, in consequence of the great vocal 
additions which had been made to it; 
and, as he was one of the composers, he 
could not do better than show his own 
music to the utmost ad vantage by under- 
taking its execution. Upon the whole, 
however, we might have expected a 
better specimen of his resources in com- 
jposition, as well as those of Mr. Cooke. 
One duet, between Miss Ayton and 
Braham — “ 1 am the ground of all ac- 
cord, certainly possesses much merit, 
Rnd is very impressive. A Kossinian 
style was prevalent in some other airs; 
but we do not know to whicli of the two 


composers this is to be attributed. — 
Although the revived piece was honored 
with applause, we do not think that it 
will be permanently encouraged, as the 
subject is suflicicntly illustrated by the 
well-known farce which was borrowed 
from the original comedy. 

An interlude, called a School for 
Gallantry, translated from the French 
by Mr. Jones the comedian, has been 
acted with some degree of favor ; but it 
is flimsy, loose, and licentious. 

COV£NT-GART)EN THEATRE. 

Mr. Reeve has been transplanted to 
this house from tlie Adelphi, and he has 
personated General Bumbastes with lu- 
dicrous e/lect. His humor is broad, 
and, though sometimes ouM, is very 
amusing. 

Mr. Peake’s pleasantry and humor 
seemed to slumber when he prepared his 
Little Offsprings for the stage. Mrs. 
Davenport, the fond motlxT of the little 
male offspring (Keeley), exerted herself 
in the hope of rearing tlie hrat, which, 
iiowevcr, 

Rereivcd but yesterday the gltt of breath. 

Order’d to-morrow to return to death/' 

A piece, resembling a vaudeville, was 
produced on the 27th, under the title of 
Carron Side, The outline of the plot 
runs thus : — Colonel Campbell is desir- 
ous that his only daughter, Grace, should 
be married to his nephew^ captain Allan 
Lindsay, of the navy. The two cousins 
do not object to each other, though the 
former entertains a secret preference for 
Allan’s younger brother, cornet Hector 
Lindsay, and Lindsay himself has con- 
ceived a strong attachment for Blanche, 
the reputed grand-daughter of Donald 
Mackay, a veteran who has fought many 
a battle by the side of the colonel, by 
whom he has been retained as a do- 
mestic. Blanche also is enamoured of 
Captain Lindsay. Notwithstanding 
these predilections, the marriage is de- 
cided upon according to the colonel’s 
wishes, ^ and, on the day fixed for its 
celebration, af^te champhtre is given to 
his tenants. At this fete, Blanche is 
deputed by the peasantry to present 
Grace with a nosegay, in doiag which 
she is overcome by the agitation of her 
feelings, and swoons. Her secret being 
thus partly betrayed, she flies from the 
colonel’s house in a sort of despair, and 
becks refuge in the cottage of her friends 
Sandy Sanderson and Janet, his wife. 



Fashions, 


During her absence, an explanation takes 
place betiveen the colonel and old Don* 
aid, through which it is discovered that 
Blanche is no relation of 1>unald, hut 
that in reality she is the daughter of the 
colonel's wife by her 6rst husband, 
major Melrose, who was killed in -Por- 
tugal, whither he had been followed by 
her, and where her child, having been 
carried away hy a party of French sol- 
diers, finally fell into the hands of Don- 
ald, who ailopted her and passed her as 
his grand-daughter, w'ithout being at 
al 1 aware of her origin. This disco viu-y 
is followed by other explanations which 
finally lead to the union of Blanche 
with captain Lin dsay, and Grace with 
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the cornet. The incidents of the piece arc 
woven in a manner so skilful as to excite 
an uninterrupted interest throughout, 
and the able manner in which all the 
principal parts were sustained, also con- 
tributed to recommend it to the favor of 
t!ie audience. The music was composed 
by Signor Liverati, wlio was induced to 
hav€^ recourse to Srotish melody, because 
the scene is supposed to be in Scotland ; 
and he has united to that melody tlte 
elegance of tlie Italian style, in a manner 
which we should have supposed to be 
hardly practicable. Without great pre- 
tensions to science, the opera is well 
composed, and there arc few parts which 
are not higlily pleasing. 


dFajSHtOttjS. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

DINNEB-PAHTY DRESS, 

This costume consists of a gown of white sarcenet, with cornfiower-blue stripes 
of satin edged with yellow. One broad flounce, with the stripes crosswise, orna- 
ments the border, and the flounce is headed hy Jleurs de /i>, composed of the same 
silk as the dress, and placed at separate and equal distances. Tfie body is made 
plain, and slightly pointed. White crape sleeves, d la 3/arie, are worn with this 
dress, and their fullness is confined in two portions by bracelets of green and gold 
enamel ; those at the wrists, broader than the armlets, are clasped by a large ruby, 
set round with pearls. The body is made partially low, with a narrow cape, en 
paladin^ pointed in front. Full, short sleeves, of the same material as the dress, 
form a kind of mancheroii over the long, white sleeves. A broad pelerine collar 
conceals the upper part of the bust, of white crape, which is trimmed round by a 
double quilling of blond, and fastened in front by a ruby brooch, set round with 
pearls. The dress-hat is of white crape, trimmed with very light willow-green 
riband ; it is placed much on one side, and the crown is trimmed with blond and 
gauze, and a branch of the Guelder-rose. 

ErEJVI/fG DRESS, 

This is a dress of amber-crape, with a broad bias fold of satin pointed in Van- 
dycks at the head, and bound with rouleaux of satin. Over the fold are scrolls of 
crape, set on in bias, edged round by satin" rouleaux^ and each surmounted by a 
rosette of the same. Tlie body is made tight to the shape, with a Scoign^ drapery 
of white crape, fastened in front by a splendid antique brooch of rubles set in gold. 
Tlie sleeves are of amber erape, short and full. The hair is much elevated on the 
summit of the head with a coronet ornament round the base of the Apollo knot, in 
pearls. 

N. B. — The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepohit, Edward-street, 

Portman-square. 


MOETULY CALENDAR OF FASHIOJ^, 

The dresses of our females, at this 
period, now that London is crowded 
witli fashionables, arc uncommonly bril* 


liant; but, at the last court-day, the 
parurct though splendid, did not give 
us the usual gratification in this style of 
dress, in the dignified features of which 
English artists of tlie toilette may be 
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»aid to excel ; and we were not only 
disappointed, but hurt, in fmdinjr native 
iiidustry and taslo rejected, in order to 
employ'French milliners an«l dress-tnak- 
ers, 'We have been informed that a 
great personage has evinced much dis- 
pleasure at this encouragement given to 
foreigners, — this marked neglect of 
native talent. 

So unsettled was the weather, during 
the earlier part of May, that many ladies 
continued to wear their fur pelerines, 
which were warm, without appearing 
too much so, as few were seen except of 
the silk-like chinchilla, the very pale 
sable, and real ermine. Some females, 
however, eager to adopt their spring 
clothing, would appear in the richly- 
cmbvoidercd muslin pelerine, with long 
ends drawn through the sash, making 
tliat all the covering over a high dress 
of silk ; and another lady was seen in a 
light scarf, made only partially higli, 
and a gown of slight summer materials. 
As severe colds are sometimes the conse- 
quences of this hasty disuse of warm 
clothing, we are induced to repeat our 
recommendations of caution. 

The Chinese crape shawls are cer- 
tainly the ptrettiest and most appropriate 
cnveujpes at this season of the year ; 
their close adherence to the form, and 
their peculiar lightness, render them 
quite warm enough, ami yet agweably 
cool. Tlie new pelisses are plainly 
trininied about the skirt, and fastenetl 
imperceptibly down the front, or on one 
side, by broodies under a narrow bias 
fold, a broader one of which surrounds 
the edge of the skirt next the shoe ; the 
bust is very elegantly trimmed with 
fluted ornaments, forming a stomacher : 
the sleev'es, moderately lull, are termi- 
nated at the wTists by a Jlcur de /?>, and 
a Maltese collar of fine lace falls grace- 
fully over the back and shoulders. 

if there is any alteration in the hats 
and bonnets, as "to size, it is, that tliey 
are larger than over. We hav« seen 
many which so far exceed all the hounds 
of moderation, as to have a very Inele- 
gant and ridiculous appearance. Cottage 
bonnets for the morning, of pink satin, 
seem likely to be soon in favor; we 
have seen "tW'O on a pair of very pretty 
young females ; one wore a white veil 
with this modest and becoming head- 
covering, the other had greatly enlarged 
hers by a dcmi-veil of blond al tlie edge 
of the brim. 

Presses of rliafett and light spring- 


colors in de *Waplcs, are much worn : 
they are trimmed with two deep flounces, 
scafoped at the etiges and pinked; the 
waist is beautifully marked out, and not 
too long. There is a pleasing novelty 
in trimming the busts of these dresses. 
From the hack proceeds a narrow dra- 
pery in plaits, brought down each side 
of the bust, somewhat in the Circassian 
style, hut not, like that, wrapping over ; 
for it does not cross till under the belt. 
On each shoulder the plaits which form 
this graceful ornament, arc looped back 
by a strap of silk and a small how of 
rihanfi. 

Ball-dresses are now often of white 
muslin, of the clearest kind, over wliite 
satin; the borders beautifully embel- 
lished with a broad ornament of em- 
broidery, on Avhich are placed, at eipial 
distances, white roses without foliage : 
the body is It la Fierce, and the short 
sleeves are finished near the elbow by a 
border of lace. Chintzes of various pat- 
terns, some on w'hitc grounds, others 
on steam-yellow, are much in favor for 
morning dresses and for iMiired home 
costume, 

We lately saw, in a genteel comjiany, 
a matronly lady, whose head-dress con- 
sisted of a Venetian toque of black 
velvet ; it was vtuy short at the c.irs, and 
spread out wide" on each sid(‘ of the 
temples; and in the front was pliired a 
superb aigrette. The younger fcnnales 
of the same party had llieir hair arraiiged 
ri Vt',tfant, iii curls all over the head, 
with splendid diadems of pearls or dia- 
monds. 

In hidf-dross, turban caps, and caps 
of the cornefte kind, are much in re- 
quest; they are adorned with a profn- 
sion of gauze riband, set on in hows ; 
and the cap itself is of rich blond or 
very fine lace. The Dutch caps, similar 
to those w’orn by the females who cry, 
“ buy a broom,** are again occasionally 
w'orn, particularly in home costume; 
they are often f»f black gauze, and the 
crowns are stilfened by satin nmleaux ; 
w'e do not approve the adilition of the 
broad net quilling round the front ; it is 
an innovation which appears inconsis- 
tent with the original head-dress, fn 
full dress, ladif's who have fine hair 
have aigrettes of Marabout feathers 
of a delicate whiteness, on which are 
perched butterflies or miniature hirds-of^ 
Paradise, beautifully colored from na- 
ture. 

The mr:-t approvc^l colors for toques 
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aiul turbans, arc pink, lavcndcr-grcy, 
anther, and Macassar-hrown ; for hats 
and bonnets, poinogranatc>rind, milk- 
chocolate, hortensia, and cornflower- 
blue; for pelisses, scarf-shawls, and 
dresses, giraffe, royal-blue, dove-color, 
a bright violet, and. ethereal blue. 

MODES PARISJENNES. 

Pelisses of colored muslin, orna- 
mented down each side in front and 
round the border with embroidery, and 
spencers of jaconot muslin over a co- 
lored skirt of groa dc ^aples^iwe much 
worn in out-d'oor costume. The latter 
have a double, falling collar, and round 
the tltniat is tied a silk half-handker- 
chief, the ground of wliich is white, 
figured oven wjth the most lively colors. 
Scarfs, wliich are likely to become very 
fashionable, are remarkable for the taste 
and novelty displayetl in their patterns. 
— The scarf itself con.dsts of different 
shades of one hue, and the ends arc yel- 
low or rosc-color, on whicli are seem 
many black butterflies. Scarf-shawls 
are of C*hiiiese crane, and the color is 
steam-yellow ; on these arc branches o^ 
flowers of lively colors, in cordons. The 
pelerines arc cut square, and edged with 
a frill. 

White satin hats are worn on public 
occasions; they are adorned with long 
puffs of ribands, and fastened with a 
bridle of plaited blond. On a white 
chip hat is soinet lines seen a wreath 
formed of blades of grass and bunches 
of small flowers with long stalks. A 
point of blond half covers tlie crown of 
these hats. Several Leghorn hats have 
been seen witJi a double row of pufliug; 
the ribands an* very hrouil, and are 
wiiite and green. Ihi some hal^, which 
have very broad brims, tlie fashionable 
ladies place a branch of some fruit-tree, 


the blossoms of wliich arc just beginning 
to open. 

Dresses of ^ro« dc JVaples, of serpent- 
skin-green, are much admired ; the cor- 
sage IS made with a stoiiiacbcr, and a 
narrow fichu-colerette^ en plcrroU sup- 
ported by a silk sautoir. Green gowns, 
with white full sleeves, are very preva- 
lent; they are generally of gros dcs 
lndc&.. The corsage is iinished by a 
point, and the skirt very full all round 
the waist. Some muslin dresses wbicli 
arc printed, have a pattern of different 
butterflies.; other dresses of muslin arc 
striped. The dresses are mailc very 
short, and the upper part of each sleeve 
is of an enormous iviutii. Tlie bias folds 
at the borders of the skirts are carried 
higher than the knci^. Indian chintzes 
arc worn in every Tstyle of dress; the 
corsages of tliese dresses are in drapery, 
and cut very low at the back and slimil 
ders. The other ilresses most in favor, 
arc of colored jaconot muslin, embroi- 
dered with a different hut suitable colui 
to the dress. 

Dress caps of blond are placed very 
backward, and have a wreath of jasmine 
and other small flowers. I'urbans are 
made now of very fine India muslin, 
ornameuted with gold ; the turbans that 
arc of crape are surmounted by the 
plume of a bird-uf-Paradise or a heron, 
fastened among the folds. The favorite 
manner of arranging the hair is in the 
Grecian style; it is formed of plaits of 
hair, interwoven with chains of gold. 
'J'iie upper part of several berets of rose- 
colored gauze is crossed over by satin 
ribands, and a bouquet is fa.stene(l up 
on one side by a cockade. The morn- 
ing caps of muslin and line lace are not 
worn so large as in the last summer; the 
trimming in front consists of one broad 
lace border, w hich falls over a row of 
pu0ed riband. 


BtrtiijS. iHarrtiisctf, anir IBtatlijei. 


DIRT ns. 

A SON and heir to lady llibblesdale ; 
and sons to the wives of the hon. Mr. 
Penrhyn, the hon. F. Irby, Dr. Roget, 
major Walker of Ipswich (twins), the 
rev. H. P. Follet, the rev. K. M. Mas- 
ter, Mr. W. Ry VOS, Mr. H. Baring, and 
Mr. J. G. Bcliremls. 

Daughters to the marchioness of Ely 
and the countess of Morton, to ladv 


Sarah Murray and lady Vivian, and to 
the wdves of Mr. Stratford Canning, the 
rev. Dr. Rees of Kennington, Mr. R. 
Frankland, M.P., Mr. G. A. Moultrie, 
Mr. J. H. Lathamj)fEUhaiii, lieutenant- 
colonel Sir D. Hill, and Mr. 1>. C, 
Guthrie. 

MAURI A GES, 

The rev. W. C. Totton, of Woslnun- 
ster, to Miss E. J . Knyvett. 
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The marquis of Carmarthen, to lady 
Herrcy. 

At Esher, the fifth son of the late 
Mr. «Tohn Hamilton, of Sundrum, to 
ia^ Jane Montgomerie. 

The second son of the late lord t’la- 
Tina, to the youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. D. Lyon. 

Captain Hose, M.P., to the fifth daugh- 
ter of the late major-general Vesey. 

At Westminster, the bishop of Ja- 
maica, to the eldest daughter of the late 
rev. Dr. Page. 

Mr. S. J. Capper, of Snaresbrook, to 
Emilia, daughter of the late Mr. W. 
Copeland. 

The rev. £. R. Mantell, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Minet. 

Mr. T. C. Horuyold, to Miss Lucy 
Mary Saunders, of Worcester. 

Lieutenant-colonel Bulkeley to lady 
Catharine Bemverie, 

First at a catholic chapel, and after- 
wards at Bathwick church, Mr. J. L. 
Eyre, to the third daughter of the late 
marquis do Sominery. 

Lord S. Lenox, to Mary, daughter of 
lord Cloncurry. 

Mr. W. (4. Jackson, of Wisbeach, to 
Miss Harriet Burchell, of Fulham. 

In the East-Indies, Alexander Chal- 
mers, M.TX, of the Bengal medical 
establishment, to Maria Frances Jane, 
daughter of lientcMiant-colonel Bishop. 

DEA TBS, 

The rev. Mr. Mitchell, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Ijeicester. 

Mr. John Abbot, brother of lord 
Tenterden. 


At Sittingbourne, Mr. T. Wsilker, in 
his 8 Uh year. 

Mr. J. ilodson, solicitor. 

In his 77th year, Mr. Peter Moore, 
for many years representative in parlia- 
ment for Coventry. 

Mr. T. A. Smitli, lord-lieutenant of 
Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. J. Hollingsworth, engineer. 

Lord Forester, 

At the age of 30 years, the eldest son 
of Mr. C. Dibdin, the dramatist. 

Mr. Tett, formerly a theatrical sing<M*. 

Elizabeth, lady Denny. 

The hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Marsham. 

Lady Wilson, the wife of a master in 
chancery. 

The lady of the rev. count Rice, at 
the age of 66. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Henrietta (lurney. 

At Uxbridge, the wife of Mr. Cliarles 
Balter. 

At Bexley, Mr. R. Littleheld. 

At Islington, Mr. H. White, formerly 
an editor of various journals. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Starkey. 

At Mile-End, Mr. Jonas Hrowii. 

At Kew, Mr, Hctiry Cooper. 

At Richmond, Mr. C. VYoodforde. 

Near Leicester, the only son of the 
late Mr. Paul Ben held. 

At Cambridge, in his 81st yi'ar, the 
rev. Thomas Kerrich, librarian of tlie 
university. 

Urged by a (it of despondency to 
drown himself, Mr. Conway, the tra- 
gedian. 

Ill Bethlehem Hospital, Margaret 
Nicholson, the maniac, who attempts k 
in 1786, to stab our late sovereign. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPpNDENTS. 

J. I), is angry with us for what he styles our “ ilUberality,” in refusing 
to remunerate those who offer literary aid. But we only refuse when trash is sent 
to us, or when the writers demand exorbitant pay; and who, we ask, can justly 
blame us for this exercise of our discretion ? 

We have been desired to mention the deaths in a certain family over and 
over again^ and also to re-state the pedigree of that family ; but we protest de- 
cidedly against speh silly repetition. 

promise a speedy insertion of the Dialogue in the Shades between Bo- 
napartt^ and Byron ; nut we reject with contempt that dialogue which a corre- 
spondent has tanen the trouble of copying from a volume of Mr. Landor’s lmagi-> 
nary Conversations, and has sent to us as an original composition. 

The Stanzas addressed by H. D. S. to a Friend who was jilted by a very 
young Lady, cire tolerable ; but the conclusion is too caustic : — 

“ for light and vain. 

And false, has Woman ever been.’* 

We are induced to accede, only in part, to tbe request of Mrs, S. 
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CONVERSATIONS AMONG THE BEAD. 

JVo, I. 

BONAPARTE AND BYRON. 

Bon , — 1 have just learned from the 
n of one of your former associates, 
ilord Byron, that you were fond of 
your name of JV^oc/, because it furnished 
you with initials resembling mine. 1 
consider this as a compliment from a 
man of your genius, which calls for ac- 
knowlegement even in the shades. It 
is indeed one out of many which you 
were pleased to pay me, althongli you 
condemned me for not coming here be- 
fore 1 was called. 

Ih/r. — Sire, 1 owed it to myself to 
distinguish that which was excellent, 
and praise that which was glorious, 
even where it Avas seen in the person of 
one who was the enemy of that country 
in which 1 chanced to be born. 

Bon . — To tell the truth (which is 
our custom here, you know), 1 was ad- 
mired by you still more on the latter 
ground. Opposition to the existing 
powers alike suited the piquancy of 
your satirical talents and the petulance 
of your temper, — a circumstance which 
1 cannot regret, since a different view of 
things might have given birth to “ death- 
less satire and immortal song'’ against 
me. I should have been nobler and 
fairer game than the old man (who was 

VOL, IX. 


in despite of his deficiencies a man o 
genius) whom you termed 

dotiii^, driv'ling West, 

Europe's worst painter and poor England's best. 

B^r . — 1 had no spleen toward the 
man ; my philippic belonged to the 
robber of Greece, which I loved with 
the fervor of a first passion, combining 
with it those ideas of freedom which, 
however impracticable, are the finest 
breathings of the human soul, as you 
must know yourself, for you surely felt 
them in early life. 

Bon. — Yes — before I knew the world, 
1 had many beautiful dreams about it ; 
you had not these, for at a very early 
period you gazed at it through the 
darkest medium that youth, manly 
beauty, rank and talent, ever adopted. 
If men were the things you thought 
them, what would it signify if they were 
ill-governed ? 

B^r . — If you disapprove my politics, 
I shall not defend them. My poetry, 
like that of Milton, will be read, when 
my opinions, like his, are forgotten. — 
We do and say a thousand things, which 
we care not to investigate, and are too 
indolent to defend, even when we know 
them to be defensible. For the present 
I have only to beseech you not to form 
any ideas of me from the pages of 
Hunt ; — my worst enemies will hardly 
do it. 

2 o 


«»r?. 

Bon.^l, citonot find that you have 
any. Th^ English press teems with 
abuse of your accuser. It strikes me 
as indicating little discernment in your* 
self (great as jsbur talents were), that 
you .60 liberally abused the people who 
vener9usly defend you, and that 
o^e, for an inmate and friend, a 
man whose faculties had been constantly 
employed in defaming others. 

JSyr. — He was only the foe of the 
base, so far as 1 knew him. I re- 
garded him as a friend to public virtue 
and a martyr for freedom. 

not the less a licensed 
calumniator of every human being out 
of his own circle, i w’cll remember his 
serving up a regular tirade every Sun- 
day against queen Charlotte ; condemn- 
ing her for accumulating money, and 
for denying some kind of charity for 
which he advertised: yet she gave 
away nearly her whole income. 

JBi/r, — He and his associates wanted 
her tp subscribe liberally to thfe relief 
of some German towns which you had 
rained. 

Bon , — And if she had done so, they 
would have said that she took the money 
from impoverished Britain to assist her 
own countrymen, from whom she derived 
nothing. 

. Byr.-— I dare say they would; but 
she ought to have explained. 

Bon , — Pardon me, she ought not. — 
She had lived fifty years in the country, 
and her good deeds, though secretly 

g erformeo, were well-known. She had 
een an exemplary wife and mother, had 
purified her court, improved the taste 
and manners of the higher ranks ; and, 
although she W’as known to possess a 
superior understanding, had never in- 
terfered in the politics of the country. 
Was such a woman to concede explana- 
tion to a low calumniator like Hunt? — 
No! her dignity of nature, not less 
than her German pride, forbade such a 
degradation. 

— I have no sympathy in Ger- 
man pride, royal pride, or any other 
pride than that of genius: and I am 
surprised to find your majesty so con- 
siderate for any other at this time of 
day. 

Bon , — 1 plead guilty to that charge ; 
and, since you must remember how often 
you werq elated with the recollection of 
your alliance with ducal ‘ dignity, and 
with the thought that the blood of the 
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Gordons circulated in your veins, you 
might as well confess your own aristo- 
cratic prejudices. You are aware that 
your intimacy with Hunt was pointed 
out as unworthy of your grade, and you 
could not bolster yourself up with affect- 
ing to deem his intellectual rank an atone- 
ment for liis deficient situation; which 
it would have been, had he produced 
proofs of genius or learning of a high 
order. On the contrary, you found 
yourself every day paying too dear for 
your ichistle^ (as Dr. Franklin says), 
and in your vexation you took revenge 
Olathe innocent object, who has since 
been guilty of a very natural though 
not honorable retribution. 

Bgr , — The affair to which you allude 
was not such a friendly connection as 
you suppose. 1 liked Shelley, consi- 
dered Hunt as his friend, knew him to 
be in distressed circumstances, and there- 
fore offered him a home in my house, 
suited to his wants, to the wishes of his 
friend, and our united views in the pub- 
lication of a work which required the 
aid of a man who understood the mecha- 
nical arrangement of such a volume. 
You will be aware that I did not want 
him for society, since 1 could always 
command more than it was conve- 
nient for me to receive, beside Shelley 
and his wife, — to say nothing of that 
connection which offered a sweeter solace 
for hours of retirement, than could he 
expected from any man, especially a 
married one with a large family of child- 
ren, too wise to be playful, and yet too 
young for conversation. 

Bon , — I do see this certainly, and 1 
wonder how you kept together at all^ 
especially as it is very plain that your 
most simple meanings were unnaturally 
distorted, and even your kind intentions 
placed to the account of unkind feel- 
ings. Your Examiner was evidently a 
man of narrow views, as every man is 
who mixes little with the world, reads 
a few books on one side of a question, 
accustoms himself to consider the power 
of writing decently the first of all hu- 
man acquisitions, and has long persuaded 
himseli that he is the first of writers. 
Such a man sees always through the 
medium of his own inflated imagina- 
tion. He had formerly thought you 
more than man ; the moment he found 
you human, he conceived you to be less ; 
and it is now his object *to make the 
world see with his eyes, 
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Byr , — It is, his object to obtain re- 
venge for supposed injury, if 1 may 
judge from the rancor of his malignity. 

*1 do not see that, 1 confess. 
He merely apprehends that the world 
may think him under higher obligations 
than he knows himNelf to have been, 
and so far he has surely a right to clear 
himself. 1 do not believe, with all that 
can be said on the point, that you were 
ever generous to him. 

Byr. — I consider debt as tlie most 
terrible of all degradations. In learning 
to be regular, I resembled you, who 
have frequently relieved the thoughtless 
and improvident by compelling them 
honestly to pay the debts whidi they 
had contracted ; and iny own affairs re- 
quired my first attention. 

Bon , — I paid Mademoiselle Georges* 
debts in this way certainly; she came to 
me in great distress in Kussta, saying, 
“ she was driven out of that country, 
and dared not return to her own.*’ I 
knew her to be (extravagant, and, I 
doubt not, you knew the same of Hunt; 
but still 1 think your conduct resembled 
the narrow policy of a 8cotchm,«n, 
rather than the good feeling to be ex- 
pected from a sympathising poet and a 
liberal nobleman ; a mere trifle in so 
cheap a country as Italy would have 
made him at ease in his family, and could 
not have been missed by you, especially 
after you liad shared the fortune of your 
wife. 

Byr , — In that case I should have had 
all tlie independence and liberal notions 
and soaring sensibilities of my Leontius 
to contend with. Nobody knows how 
to manage people of this description. 
Their delicacy is wounded by your gifts, 
their friendship lacerated if you with- 
hold them ; they are so confoundedly 
sensitive, so “ tremblingly alive, all 
over,” that they can neither be touched 
nor let alone. Had I dared to act as a 
liberal nobleman, would not my nobi^ 
lily have made iiiy liberality hateful in 
t)ie eyes of this precious couple? As 
the lady had no notion of any walk in 
life but her own, how could 1 lead her 
into circumstances which might prove 
that there was another and better?” 

Bo/ 2. — You had difficult cards to play, 

I grunt, with respect to these people 
but other circumstances seem to prove'^' 
that covetousnesa was your besetting 
sin, although yon were capable of ge- 
nerous actions ; it is, indeed, a very 
common case, especially among spend- 


thrifts, being indeed a part of that self- 
ishness which hoards, or lavishes, for 
the same narrow end. 

Byr , — You might as well believe the 
fellow when he tells yon tlmt I was in- 
capable of love. V 

Bon , — So I might undoubtedly; for 
iti general the same temperament that 
produces this disease, renders the soul 
incapable of love in its higher qualities. 
I cannot however be brought to believe 
this of yon. I think you could love 
plftsionately and tenderly, but perhaps 
not constantly ; for I never knew a vain 
man constant: — his desire of new con- 
quests destroys in him the simplicity 
and habitual devotion which belong to 
sincerity and the contentedness of a 
loving heart. J judge from circum- 
stances, not report, for in that 1 have no 
faith. Many once loudly declared that 
I could not love— my marriage with 
Josephine, not less than with Marie 
Louise, was said to be political ; but 
now they read letters to her, and 
pronounce them full of profound and 
tender passion, although they were ad- 
dressed to a wife. 

Byr , — You were married, it is true, 
but parted by the most painful of all 
situations; •consequently, the alter- 
nation of hope and fear, the very food 
which sustains love, was experienced by 
you in perfection. 

Bon , — Every woman knows how to 
deal this stimulant to her lover in Ituf- 
ficient quantities without >var and five 
hundrea leagues to aid her, and it is 
certain tliat I could love, and did love, 
without it. 1 will not however pretend 
to say that my life was, or could be, of 
that quiet and monotonous character 
w'hich is the greatest trial to love, as it 
exists among the higher ranks in mar- 
ried life. 1 was always so busy that an 
hour’s retirement was an hour’s enjoy- 
ment, and conversation with one who 
loved me w'as a treat after dismissing 
the crowds wdio loved themselves and 
therefore flattered me. Besides, as we 
advance in life, the repose of love is 
more desirable than its excitation, — it is 
only a feverish appetite that can feed on 
roses and digest their thorns. 

now believe this to be true ; 
but *1 died just at the time when 1 might 
have profited by the discovery. I had 
long beffire indeed been sick of the 
fervors of the passion, and had perhaps 
exhausted it by writing about it, and 
giving it so many attitudes" and situ- 
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ations in my mind, as to render its act- 
ual^ position devoid of that novelty, 
whicii in earW life constitates much of 
its Gharm. Of romantic, furious, law- 
less love, poor crazy, clever L 

C - I f — - had indeed given me 

more than a horror; and it was no 
wonder that 1 took refuge in the pale 
of matrimony by way of antidote. To 
say, however, that 1 married for money 
only, is a lie — a heartless, cruel, and 
ridiculous lie. That 1 was struck with 
the nersoTt of my future wife even whilst 
totally ignorant of her rank in life, 
Dallas has proved, and all who knew 
her at that period would, I am certain, 
allow that she was a lovely young wo- 
man, very likely to attract a man who 
had been living in the world as I had 
been; for she afforded a perfect con- 
trast to the women by whom I iiad been 
surrounded. In her style of beauty, 
her modesty and retired dignity, there 
was a quiet kind of captivation which 
neither alarmed nor entranced ; yet it 
was piquant, and the consciousness that 
I did not merit such goodness and 
purity, prompted me to search for that 
in me uhich might he wrought into 
virtue for her sake. If she had set me 
a task by which 1 might have won her, 
as the knights errant did the ladies of 
old times, she would have saved both 
herself and me ; for I should have 
achieved her bidding, though Hunt 
insinuates that I was a coward. 

Bon. — Leave Hunt to his pages and 
refits. 1 would rather look into your 
eart for five minutes, than into his 
book for as many hours ; and I now ask 
you how was it possible that such pre- 
paration of good ground for happiness 
as that of improved morals and increas^ed 
sensibility, happened to raise no better 
fruit ? 

B^r. — Unfortunately we had both 
been too long sufiered to follow our 
own inclinations. She was, however, 
the less obstinate and self-willed of the 
two, and would probably in time have 
been obedient from habit, as well as 
from principle and affection, if her mo- 
ther had permitledJt, and in that case 
perhaps 1 shouldiiaW become generous, 
and not havS exacted full submission. 
At the same tim6, I was conscious of 
my genius;, and, although she was so, ’ 
1 wanted her to hold it still higher, and 
thought it ought to be my apology for 
the many caprices in which 1 had neen 
led to indulge in consequence of my 


various travels, iny bachelor habits, and 
still more my previous intercourse with 
worthies's society. She was a highly 
educated (or what b called a learned) 
lady; and, as every woman who does a 
man's work in this way, may be said to 
do much more, since sfie attends a|so to 
the acquirements of her own sex, it was 
no wonder that she was a little conscious 
of her mental stores as well as myself ; 
and thus the wealth which ought to have 
made us mutually rich, became a source 
of rivalry and bickering. In short, we 
W'ere very clever people, but might be 
considered as spoiled children. 1 had 
wit enough to torment both her and 
myself very ingeniously; she had 
ability enough to make me feel myself 
humbled under her want of esteem, and 
angry at what I chose to deem deficient 
affection ; and, as men in this state of 
mind run out and play the fool, whilst 
women cry in their chambers, or com- 
plain to their mothers, it was no wonder 
that wc soon became sufficiently un- 
happy for either to be acted upon by 
those around us. 

Bon. — ^Then you conclude that you 
mighthave been a happier man, if united 
to a woman of inferior knowlege? — 
is certainly natural for you to deem 
mind of little value in the sex, since 
your mad woman of genius kept you 
perpetually in hot water, and your ac- 
complished wife reduced you to the 
freezing point. 

Bi/r. — Yet her conversation, when 
we were pleasant together, was so su- 
perior and .so amusing, that it rendered 
that of other women insipid. The Guic- 
cioli, young, lovely, and amiable as slie 
was, with all the grace and fire of her 
country (which continually recalled my 
young'lovc in Greece and even Harrow 
to iny mind), soon became milk and 
water in comparison, and 

Bon. — Pardon me for interrupting 
you ; but your last words remind me 
gin and water, — a beverage to which J 
arn a stranger, but which is spoken of 
as implying something disgraceful.— 
What may this pbtation^e ? 

Bf/r. — Gin is the common spirit made 
in England for the use of the canaille, 
I found that, when diluted, it suited tny 
^constitution, and tiierefore drank it in 
'^preference to the wines and liqueurs 
which did me injury. A man of Mr. 
Hunt's democratic principles on^ht to 
have honored me for this similarity of 
my taste^to that of the sovereign people j 
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but unhappily he was too fine a gentle- 
man for nis own party, his comfort, or 
his friend. 1 ought, however, to for- 
give him for this exposure, since 1 had 
already announced my partiality to this 
evening draught, by terming it “true 
llippocrene,*’ in my poem of Don 
Juan. 

Bon, — True, and many other things 
must be forgiven on the same principle* 
You had called on the world to observe 
your peculiarities, sympathise in your 
feelings, and pardon your levities ; you 
had transferred their interest from 
the poet to the man ; and, as the public 
curiosity was naturally excited on the 
point, it is no wonder that your lead 
w'as followed beyond vour wishes, and 
that your hours of privacy were even 
more canvassed than mine. In doing 
this you opened a door for falsehood not 
less than truth, or that construction of 
truth which often becomes falsehood 
unintentionally. You could not expect 
that all the painters of your life would 
sec through the same medium, use 
fiattering colors, or give just pro- 
portions. 

Byr , — Not all certainly, but Leigh 
Hunt most of all ; for 1 believed that 
he had a great regard for me, and £ 
really liked him very much ; for he is 
a man whom one can like exceedingly, 
especially in his times of suffering. I 
felt more in days past for this man than 
1 now care to remember. 

Bon , — But surely you know a man 
cannot be always miserable in order to 
he interesting. Neither 1 nor Welling- 
ton could live on horseback and fight 
battles every iveek. it was your great 
error to desire perpetual excitement : 
you did so even in your retirement.— 
You were an exhibiting hermit or mis- 
anthrope in your seclusion : you resem- 
bled a beautiful woman who draws a 
veil over her face, saying, “Through 
this medium I shall appear still fairer:” 
you courted the eyes that pursued you, 
and believed that you divided the world 
M’ith me, 

Byr, — And so I did* 

Bon. — Yes, with tlie idle, the book- 
ish, the sentimental, you might; but' 
the great mass of mankind have other 
affairs in hand, and with most of them 1 
was a very important personage. I 
came not to this interview* howereiP^ to 
speak of myself, if your poems should 
live as long as my history, you may tje 


content. At present 1 shall be so, if, 
neglecting the remarks of joumalists, 
ci^evant mantua-makers, blue-stocking 
boys, and Italian countesses, you will 
give me some particulars of jmur do- 
mestic life. Did your wife really eat 
too much, or bad she an unpleasant 
mode of eating ? are you one of those 
men who must have all the choice bits? 
if you are, you surely did not love, 
unless you gave them to the beloved ; 
for the passion that can make iio;%arri- 
fice is only appetite. Did the #oman 
whom yon stigmatised so terribly, tell 
lies of you or reveal unpleasant truths ? 
was your wife jealous as an empassioned 
woman, or angry as an injured lady? 
Did* you love your child like a fond 
father, or only talk about it like a poet 
and an exile? Had you any proper 
feelings toward that other child, whom 
you sent to be buried in England for 
the sake of wounding your wife? did 
that desire to pain her arise from re- 
maining love, which was incapable of 
indifference, and sought to hide its ex- 
istence beneath its anger; or did it 
spring from the bad temper of a spoiled 
child? 

Byr , — You interrogati^ me like a 
grand inquisitor ; but, since your ques- 
tions are not put in the tone of com- 
mand, I am willing to answer them. — 
It is a pleasure to me to hold converse 
with a congenial spirit, nor do 1 shun 
expostulation with one whom in many 
oints I acknowlege my superior ; but 

must take time for the purpose. — 
liunt’s book certainly ruiUea me; and, 
though Moore's verses have somewhat 
consoled me, I am not sufficiently com- 
posed for the task this morning. 

Bon , — ^Then we will defer it, and I 
will only detain you to say, that Moore 
is the last man who ought to throw a 
stone at Hunt, at least on the score of 
ingratitude. He went to America, was 
half worshiped by the people, and came 
home to bespatter them with calumny 
and render them ridiculous— the most 
unpardonable of all injuries. He ob- 
tained a place from the government, and 
wrote a lampoon upon the prince regent 
and his family ; and, with talents only 
second to your own, he has omitted no 
meajfiB of proving that he despises and 
hates the country which has given him 
fame, and perhaps fortune also. 

j9yr.—- If your majesty had spent one 
evening in the society of this charming 
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poet and prince of good fellows, you 
would orerlook these errors. 

J6on.— You judge of me from your- 
self. j new was given to selfish in- 
dulgence of that description of which 
he IS the high-priest. Neither wit nor 
wine fa^cinatea me.* A phrenologist 
would tell you there was no club organ 
to be found on my scull. Adieu — re- 
member my Hjuestions. ' 

concluded in our next JVwmier.) 


AnTOBiOGRAPHT, not a Jlctitioua hut a 
true Story 

Mr, Oulston, one of the parliament- 
ary representatives of Poole, flourishetl 
as a merchant both at Lisbon and Lon- 
don. When he removed from the former 
to the latter city, his family consisted of 
his sister, Mrs. Goddard ^an imperious 
woman vimo ruled her brother) and bet 
daughter. He also brought over a 

O Portuguese lady, the intimate 
of his niece, Mericas de Sylva. — 
This lively girl, it seems, attracted more 
attention than Mrs. Goddard's daughter; 
and that ladji, in a fit of angry jealousy, 
desired that she might bo shipped off 
for Portugal, where a convent awaited 
her. With some appearance of spirit, 
however, Mr. Gulston declared that, if 
she should go back, he would escort 
her himself. Accordingly, he and the 
young lady apparently set off for Lis- 
bon : instead ot taking i^hipping, lion- 
ever, tlie wealthy merchant, though 
much older than the lady, made a pro- 
osal of marriage, which was accepted 
y Mericas, and ^they were united, in 
those days of easy weddings, by a Fleet 
parson. * The marriage was kept a pro- 
found secret. Mr. Gulston took lodg- 
ings for his young wife, as a parlor- 
boarder, in a school in Devonshire, and, 
after the lapse of a proper *time, returned 
to town. For fifteen years the secret 
was kept; during which time his wife 
bore him two children. Mericas was a 
Roman- UxAplic, and Mr. Gulston, 
though bord and bred in Lisbon, had a 
hatred of that faith ; he assigned this as 
a reason for concealing his marriage. 
It is also probable that ne dreaded Uie 
temper of nis sister. This was probably 
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the incipient cause; and the duration 
of the clandestine intercourse may per- 
haps be attributed to that quality of 
mind which the phrenologists call 
secret! veness. 

The ensuing history is related by the 
merchant's daughter. 

The earliest recollection 1 have of 
existence may he dated from my having 
attained my fourth year, when I found 
myself and my mother in a great board- 
ing-sciiool Oi^lVfaidstonc, under the names 
of Mrs. and Miss Thomson. We lii^d 
entirely in a separate apartment, and 
never mixed with the numerous inhabit- 
ants of the house, except that on Sun- 
days 1 was coupled with a* girl of my 
own size, and joined the procession two 
and two to church. The only pttrsoii 
who came into tlie room (the stately 
governess excepted) was one of the 
teachers, whose name was Cornish. She 
came at stated hours to teach me to read. 
She was esteemed a very learned per- 
sonage, and really was very superior to 
the generality of people in her miserable 
employment. she was the orphan 
daughter of an officer %vho had taken 
great pains in her education, and with 
whom she had lived some time in France; 
she was very little older than my ^ 
mother, and they became much attached 
to each other. 

“ Prodigious, I dare say, was the 
progress which 1 had made, when my 
career in literature was unfortunately 
stopped. In little more than a year my 
mother received a letter, and it was an- 
nounced that we quitted Maidstone the 
very nei^t day. Sad was the parting to 
Miss Cornish. A coach was at the door 
early in the morning; no man-servant — 
my mother, self, and maid, drove off; 
and tlie curiosity of a whole boarding- 
school could not discover to what place 
we were going. It was in November; 
the roads were bad, the horses tired ; 
so that It was quite dark when our 
journey was finished, and we were set 
down in Mortiiner-street, Cavendish- 
square. In those days Mortirner-street 
was quite detached from the rest of the 
town, consisted of very few houses, open 
behind to the fields, and really more 
retired than a country village. The 
house appeared to me too small to live 
in ; but it was perfectly neat, ami cur 
family was not large ; it consisted of my 
mother and self, one maid who was 
ready to receive us, and Hannah, whom 
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we brought with us, — an honest faithtal 
creature, who had lived with my mother 
before I was born. 

** The next morning, mama told me 
we had an uncle coming to see us. The 
term gave me no idea. 1 had never 
heard of a relation, nor had it ever en- 
tered into my head that it W'as necessary 
to have any. 1 had just observation 
enough to perceive that my mother’s 
hands shook when she pinned my frock. 
I was convinced this uncle frightened 
her, and most heartily wished he might 
not come. A t last a double knock ^he 
first 1 had ever heard) annotince^his 
arrivals Mama turned pale; Hannah 
bounded into the room with her face as 
red Hs scarlet, crying out, ^ Here he is;* 
and 1 ran behind iny mother's chair to 
hide myself. He embraced my mother, 
who received him with a floocf of tears, 
and was himself much affected ; he 
caressed me with the greatest tenderness, 
and by degrees my terror subsided. He 
was a very handsome man, with an un- 
common air of dignity in his person and 
manners. 1 thought him very old ; he 
was then forty-six, just double my 
mother's age. To my utter astonish- 
ment, he and mama conversed in a lan- 
did not understand, and then 
c learned she was a Portuguese; 
her broken English, 1 thought, was a 
natural defect, which Miss Cornish took 
great pains to correct. Jn the evening 
my uncle left us : his visits were fre- 
quent. 1 did not love him ; he was too 
solemn, and by degrees 1 remarked that 
my mother w^as always dejected after he 
had been with us. She told me I ought 
to love him, for he was our best friend ; 
but it could not vet be, 

“ When people are said to have lived 
a retired life, it is generally undei*stood 
that they have Jew acquaintances ; hut 
we had positively none at aih this uncle 
and Miss Cornish being the only liuman 
beings w'e ever saw. My mother loved 
w*ork ; her great amuscinent was attends* 
ing upon me, and every article of my 
dress was of her composing. I was 
always nice as a waxen doU, and have 
been stopped as 1 walked from church 
to ask who made my frocks. When I 
walked in the fields, my mother as well 
as the maid went with me, and the for- 
mer always accompanied me to church. 
I slept in a boudoir within my mother's 
room, and observed that she rote very 
early on Sundays, end looked me in ; 
upon asking why she did so, she told me 


she was at her devotions. At eight 
cars of age, 1 was inoculated. Brom- 
eld performed the operation, my, uncle 
being present, who had a bed put up for 
himself in a parlor, and never quitted 
the liouse night or day till I was widh 
As a reward for my conformity during 
the illness, 1 was to possess whatever 1 
asked for. My request was a dozen 
dolls. Notwithstandingthat J had little 
exercise, and all my amusements were 
sedentary, I enjoyed perfect heal^. 1 
became a complete work-woiuai^ and 
have now by me two perfornrkances, 
finished when 1 was ten years old, which 
would do honor to a nunnery. My de- 
light was to place iny dozen dolls in 
rows before me, each holding some work ; 
and so situated I plied my needle for 
hours together. Miss Cornish sometimes 
read aloud ; she was an uncommonly 
good reader, and had succeeded so well 
in teaching me to read Milton, that, if I 
had been perched upon a table at a 
spouting assembly, 1 might perhaps 
have obtained great applause. 

** In process of time the calm serenity 
of my life was sadly disturbed. Mama 
fell into a bad state of health; she sen- 
sibly sweiied, Miss^ Cornish told me it 
would go off; but notlnng could tran- 
quillise my fears; i was prepossessed 
that she would bursty and cried myself 
to sleep every night. Could they have 
known how 'muen 1 suffered, they cer- 
tainly would have found some method 
to comfort me ; but 1 thought it ffreat 
to conceal my sorrows. Miss Cornish's 
style of education had exalted my ima- 
gination, and 1 fancied myself a heroine 
in afilictiou. At last a wonderful phy- 
sician was applied to, who could only 
attend my mother at his own house, 
where there was no room for me. 1 
can even now shudder at the recollec- 
tion of what 1 suffered when my mother 
left me. Miss Cornish remained with 
me ; but oh, how dismal was the cljauge ! 
She took pains to divert me, but all in 
vain. She had not the tender winning 
ways of mama ; the confined life we led 
m^de her melancholy ; whereas, tliough 
my mother had often violent fits of cry- 
ing, she was naturally remarkably 
cheeffuJ. We never saw my uncle, and 
remained with only one maid, Hannah 
having attended my mother. Three 
long months crept heavily away, when 
a penny-post letter, the first 1 had ever 
received, brought m the joyful news 
of mama 'being quite well, after 
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came a second letter, fixing the day of 
her return ; and in which she bade me 
put by ray dolla, for she would bring 
me ope that was aliv^. I must at this 
time have been just nine years old. Jov 
alone possessed me ; no other idea took 
place. 1 now neglected all ray family 
of dolls, and spent all my time in watch* 
ing the little baby. The day my uncle 
was expected, 1 went with a great air of 
importance to my mother, and told her 
I th Mm^ better hide the child, 

for n^^ncle might not like we should 
keep it ; and it would break my heart if 
he should send it away. Site told me I 
needed not be afraid; that my uncle 
loved children, as 1 must know by his 
fondness, for me. 1 was rather affronted 
at being called a child, and having ray 
advice slighted. Original sin peeped 
out between pique and fear, i was 
thoroughly out of humor, and received 
ray uncle with a flood of tears. He 
anxiously inquired the cause, when 
raama, with a degree of courage that 
astonished me, and a smiling counte- 
nance, told him that I had gotten a live 
doll, and was afraid he would he angry. 
He laughed, assured me he was not dis- 
pleased, and bade^nie fetch it. 1 brought 
It, fast asleep, and with trembling hands 
laid it upon hts lap, kneeling down, 
partly to support it, and partly to soften 
iiis heart for my little favorite. He 
smiled upon us both with an appearance 
of tenderness 1 had never experienced 
before, kissed ray forehead, and pressed 
the infant to his bosom. Mama leaned 
over his chair, her face glowing with 
delight. It was a silence of a minute ; 
my little heart was aflected I knew not 
how, and love for my uncle was horn. 
He told roe I must call it brother, and 
in time become its governess. Not a 
single idea yet arose in my mind ; my 
fears were gone, my consequence in- 
creased, and 1 was perfectly happy. 
Tiig, whole day passed delightfully ; 
my solemn uncle was even merry,^ and 
sang several Portuguese songs with rny 
mother. They both sang uncommonly 
well. As night approached, they con- 
versed in their (to me) odious Portu- 
guese; they both spoke with earnest- 
ness, and, when be was gone, ray mother 
appeared de jected to the greatest degree. 

** Four more yeari of ray life gHded 
imperceptibly on without any event 
worth recoroing. In consequence of 
my deep reflection, it at last occurred 
to me, that it was very strange I had no 


father. 1 asked my mother the reason, 
and wliether he was dead ; and she told 
me my father was abroad, getting a for- 
tune to maintain us. As my question 
visibly distressed her, 1 thought his ab- 
sence made her melancholy, and deter- 
mined never to mention him again. 

** By the care of my teacher, I was 
an absolute book of maxims and apo- 
phthegms. Never to ask questions was a 
thing particularly inculcated. In truth, 
1 seldom thought at all. I was made to 
get volumes by heart to strengthen my 
memory, to copy wise things out of 
books* and to work a greaf deal. By 
habit all these things were pleasant to 
me. 1 taught my brother to spell before 
he could well speak ; he was very merry,, 
and very mischievous, which amused 
and employed me. 

J nst as I had attained my fourteenth 
year, my uncle, who was gone to Bath, 
was taken dangerously ill. My mother 
received the account hy a letter from the 
physician, and the agonies into which it 
threw her are not to b^e described. Miss 
Cornish never left her, aixd the distress 
lasted some days; she neither ate nor 
slept, and had frequent fainting-fits. — 
My uncle’s complaint was the gout in 
bis stomach ; it happily fixed in his feet, 
and we were taken from the rack by 
being informed he was totally oat of 
danger. In a short time my rnotlier re- 
ceived a letter from him, directed as 
usual to Mrs. Thomson, but franked 
* Joseph Gulston Miss Cornish scream- 
ed with delight at the letter being 
franked, - and said, in her high-flown 
style, ‘ it was an omen portentous of 
approaching good my mother seemed 
pleased too, and I in uiy i^reat toUdom 
thought them very silly at being so re- 
joicea at saving the postage of a letter. 
Some days passed without any farther 
intelligence, when one night we were 
.alarmed hy a double knock at the door; 
only females being in the house, and its 
situation so near the fields, the doors 
and windows were chained, barred, and 
bolted, even before it was dark. Han- 
nah put her head out of the parlor- win- 
dow, crying, * Who is there?’ A voice 
answered, * Let mein, 1 must see your 
mistress.’ She shut the window, and 
ran up to inform us that a man wanted 
k> come in; he was not like any body 
she had ever seen, hut he must be a gen- 
tleman, for he had a gold-laced hat. My 
mother immediately thought it was a 
messenger to tell her my uncle was 
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dead ; ^ oh no,’ said I, ‘ f dare say it is 
my papa.’ In the mean time the poor 
fCentlenian grew impatient and knocked 
again. When be wab admitted, we found 
him to be a little old yellow round man, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat laced with 
gold and a bob wig. My mother ran 
up to biin, took liiui by the hand, and 
said, 'Oh I Mr. Diaz, what bare you to 
tell me? is he alive? is he well?’ — 
‘ Both, my dear good lady, thank God,’ 
said he. ** Let me sit down, and look 
at you, for I am so glad, 1 do not know 
how to express myself.' 1 then caught 
his eye. lie jumped up. ■ * Midi^$lnl- 
ston, I presume!’ Mama nodded assent 
to the identity of my person. ‘ Young 
lady, I beg your pardon;’ and the man 
took both my hands and kissed them 
At-^ast he took two letters out of a 
pocket-hook, gave one to my mother, 
the other to me ; mine was directed to 
Miss Galston, and it would not be an 
easy task to describe the eagerness with 
which I opened it. The contents were, 
— ‘ My dearest child — ( am afraid you 
will be disappointed when you learn 
that, instead of the young papa yoa 
expected one day or other to see, you 
must be contented to accept your old 
uncle in that character. Vou have 
hitherto led a melancholy life; but 1 
romise you it shall be* in future as 
appy as it can be made, by the tenderest 
indulgence of your ever affectionate 
father, ^ Joseph GuiiSTON,* 

“My mother, whose letter was much 
longer, was reading it with tears stream- 
ing'from her eyes. I knew not what to 
think ; whether it was joy or grief I felt 
1 could not tell ; 1 crept softly to my 
mother, and laid my hand upon her arm; 
slie understood me, and embracing me 
said, *Do not be frightened, n^Jove, at 
seeing me cry ; they are tears of joy, for 
I um now the happiest of women.’ 

“ 1 was now informed that Mr. Diaz 
Avas my father’s book-keeper, and had 
known rnymother when she was a dhild. 

1 asked Miss Cornish why my father 
had been so secret; she said, 1 must 
learn all particulars from my mother; 
she could only tell me that she herself 
had always known who my mother was, 
and that she was married to the person 
whom I took for my uncle. She added, 
that my father was Very rich, and a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diaz came 
the next day, and took us in his coach 
to purchase all sorts of decorations; this 
was soon done, for tny mother would 
VOL. IX. 


not buy half tlie line things Diaz and 
Cornish recommended. The only pur- 
chase 1 remember was a flowered silk 
gown for Hannah. The bustle which 
to6k place kept us all employed. 1 
wanted to know a. great deal ; but, as 
mama said little, I thought it right to 
adhere to my maxim of not ^king ques- 
tions. One thing 1 learned in general 
conversation from Mr. Diaz, that tny 
mother ivas a Homan Catholic. Had he 
said she was a Mahometan, 
have shocked me more; for so 

often heard my father speak severely 
against the Papists, that I real^ held 
them in horror. Mama saw my Astonish- 
ment, and said, * It is very true, my 
dear; you know 1 told 3 'ou 1 |fas at my 
devotions when 1 arose early on a Sun- 
day ; I then went to mass.* Excellent 
creature!’ said Diaz, with hands and 
eyes lifted up. He was a rigid Papist ; 
and it was remarkable that, with my 
father’s bigoted aversion, the wife he 
loved, and the friend he trusted, should 
both be of that persuasion. 

“ On the whole, I found myself less 
tranquil, less happy than 1 was before. 
I felt indignant at things having been 
concealed from me, which seemed to 
have l)€en known to every body else; 
for even Hannah told me 8*be knew my 
uncle (as we called him} was my father, 
though she acknowleged she did not 
know his reat name. My mother was 
thoughtful and busy. Miss Cornish 
bored me with rules of behaviour in 
which she was herself totally unin- 
formed. Hannah followed me (every 
moment she could spare from arranging 
her wardrobe} with congratulations and 
raptures at the grand life we should now 
lead. Though so many years are pass- 
ed, 4 can exactly draw my character as 
it then was. My heart was very sus- 
ceptible, and I loved my mother almost 
to agony ; 1 was conceited and captious 
if mama or Miss Cornish laughed at any 
tiling 1 did or said ; 1 was affronted 
even to resentment ; 1 was grave, not to 
say dull, and from the constant attention 
that had been paid to me, and the want 
of young society, I was pedantic and 
unnatural ; in some respects 1 possessed 
information beyond my years, in others 
1 was a mere infant, and 1 was not mis- 
tress of a single talent. 

** The great, the important day at last 
arrived, when we w^ere to quit our 
humble habitation. There then appeared 
a new coach with four fat black norses 
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and a still fatter coaclunan, a chariot and Eave rise to this badinage, I cannot tell : 
pair with two servants on horseback, be it as it may, she was very friendly to 
all in new lireries ; this was a height of my mother, and took a great deal of 
magntlicettce to which my ideas bad notice of me. She was so learned that 
never soared. The steadiness of mv 1 believe she knew as much Latin as a 
philosophy. sunk many degrees, and, second-form boy does at Eton; she 
liowever inov^fying it may be, 1 must wrote poetry, and every body was afraid 
acknowleM. that a new guest called of her. 

ooftiiw.sjMe Into my heart. *• My father was very popular, which. 

Nothing could exceed tlie affection- added to a great deal of curiosity, 
ate joy with which my father received brought a neighbourhood of ten mites 
us; mother was overcome almost to round to visit us;' my mother was de- 
fainti^; she soon recovered helrself, lighted, and the people were all charmed 
and in a few hours appeared as much at with her easy manners and great viva- 
home as if she had never been absent; citj%.^as to myself I suffered torture; 
it was not so with me; the number of while only elderly folks were present I 
servants, the parade of the dinner, the was tolerably easy, but when misses 
sideboard of plate, &g. kept me in came I felt so awkward, so inferior in 
perpetwl astonishment, and, far from accomplishments, that 1 would gladly 
despising Hannah, i sought her com- haveparted with all the wisdom of which 
pany, that we might talk of tAeeeMingv. I had been so proud, for only a little 
‘To be sure. Miss,’ said Hannah, ‘it is share of their playful pleasantness ; in 
Heaven upon earth to live so and see general I was thought little better than 
such plenty, but I takes care not to ap- an idiot. Lady Irwin took to me partly 
pear strange, and I would advise you to out of contradiction, (for she was 
do the same, that the sarwtnie and the always exclaiming against pert forward 
company, may not tliink we never sa%v girls), and partly, 1 believe, at the re- 
any thing handsome before.’ Had Miss quest of my father. She sent for me 
Cornish heard Hannah’s maxim of de- whenever she was at leisure, and w'as 
ceit, how^ would she have trembled for diverted with my oddities^ my maxims^ 
her pupil’s morals ! . and my innocence. By her advice my 

“ Kew Green at that time consisted of father kept me two years in the country, 
very few houses ;• there was not one be- during which time i made a rapid pro- 
tween that we inhabited, and what was gress in forgetting rny maxims, and 
called the palace. As I was walking in became a little like other young people.” 
the garden with my father, a man called The candid simplicity of this 

over the hedge, ‘How do you do, neigh- narrative renders it particularly interest- 
hour? What a shy fellow you are! ing, and we are pleased to find that the 
After passing yourself off for a bachelor, lady who penned it became in the sequel 
you have brought home a ivife and an amiable and respectable matron, while 
children, l^hear. Fie upon you! what her brother was honorably known as an 
will the widow say?* i have just sent amateur and patron of literature and the 
George to her house with a willow arts, 
branch.’ 

“ 1 was all astonishment to hear my 

father with his hat in his hand reply, in a marriage in high life, from a 
the most respectful manner, to what 1 JVovei which bears that Title, 

thought a very impertinent address. It 

was "Frederic prince of Wales ; George Near the end of a London spring 
was afterwards our king, and the widow (that is to say, about the rniddle of Au- 
was lady Irwin, wlio was lady of the gust) was married by special license, at 
bed-chamber to the princess of Wales, her father’s house in Har ley-street, Em- 
it seems this same widow and.my father meline Benson to Ernest, lord Fitz- 
were a jooastajit roj^ai joke/ n\ie wift henry, only son of the earl of Arling- 
a good-looking oldish person, and wfae- ford. The ceremony was like most 
ther hkving been twice married they others of its kind ; the drawing-^oom 
thought she had no dislike to the state, was crowded with relatiops and friends 
or lier having declared (though highly on both sides, dressed in congratulatory 
priziitg. the Howard blood), that she smiles and new bridal Bnery. 

Knew no situation so useful and so re- Emmeline’s father, an opulent city 
jpectabie as that of an English meschant, merchant and banker, appeared arrayed 
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in a completely hew suit for the occasion. 
The first loss was not off his coat, which 
hun^ stiff upon him, as if not yet re- 
conciled to the homely person to which 
it was destined to belong, while each 
separate bright button refiected the col- 
lected company. His countenance glow- 
ing with happiness, he busied himself 
in attentions to his guests, provoking, 
by his remarks, those congratulations 
which flattered his pride and parental 
fondness, and, with bustling joy, mak- 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for the ceremony about to take 
place, which was to raise bis ohlj^^d 
beloved child to that elevated situation 
in life, in which it had ever been tlie 
first wish of his heart to see her placed, 
and which his partial affection thought 
her so well fitted to grace. 

Mrs. Bensoirs feelings seemed of a 
less joyous nature, and sometimes even 
a tear started into her eye, in spite of 
herself, when she endeavoured to smile 
in return to the kind wishes of lier 
friends. She was too fond a mother not 
to feel painfully the loss of her daugh- 
ter; and that feeling was not unmixed 
with anxiety, in giving her to one of 
whom she personally knew little. 

All were now assembled except the 
bride and bridegroom. The father of 
the latter, apparently as much delighted 
as Mr. Benson himself with the intended 
union, was of course among the com- 
pany ; but lord Fitzhenry did not ap- 
pear I Various conjectures were formed 
as to his absence. One person declared 
he had observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed ; 
another, that he was certain he had seen 
him in a distant part of the town not 
long before. The delay was beginning 
to be auk ward, and, at every distant 
sound of wheels, both fathers looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain. 
At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped 
at Mr. Benson's door, tind in a minute 
lord Fitzlienry, with a flushed cheek, 
hurried into the drawing-room. Auk- 
ward as such an entrance must naturally 
be, still his agitation seemed even be- 
yond what the circumstances of the 
moment would have been likely to pro- 
duce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzbenry, at twenty-seven, wui 
remarkably well-looking, and on his 
countenance and whole figure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where 
beauty docs not exist, more than com- 


pensates for its absence* The general 
character of his countenance was that of 
openness and good-humor ; but an agi- 
tated, even a melancholy expr^sion 
now clouded it, which all noticed. 

The marriage ceremony commenced 
immediately. As it proceeded, the 
bridegroom trembled violently. When 
callea upon to pronounce his vow, his 
voice was scarcely audible; and as he 
placed the ring on his bride's hand, he 
nearly let it faU to the ground. ' Alt all 
Was soon finally said and done-^^V few 
are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our 
fate in life forever! The usual congra- 
tulations passed, and the chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal favors, rattled to 
the door. Emmeline Iflircw Itorself sob- 
bing into her mother's arms^ — the first 
sob, since those of childhood^ which had 
ever been wrung from her light heart. 
Her proud father gaily kissed Tier cheek, 
addressing her by her new title of lady 
Fitzbenry;" then, drawing her arm 
within his, harried her down stairs, and 
placed her in the carriage, into which 
the ** happy pair" drove off as last as 
four post-horses could convey tbcMn. 

How blank such moments are to those 
who remain behind ! The company soon 
separated after the usual breakfast, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson were left alone. 
All excitement over, the deserted mo- 
ther's spirits then sank ; mournfully she 
paced the now silent room, and meclia- 
nically removed from the table Emme- 
line's work-box, which she had .left 
behind her, gazing on her name, en- 
graven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Benson 
from the trance of exultation in which 
he had been lost as he watched the last 
bridal carriage that had driven from the 
door, and he kindly hastened to his 
wife.-— “ Why, my good woman, crying? 
and on such a day, when you should be 
so happy — ^for sfmme! for shame!" — 
Mrs. Benson shook her head mournfully 
«« God grant it may iudeed'/^rovea happy 
day ! may our beloved child be so!" and 
she Mghed deeply.-—** How can you 
doubt she will?'’ said her husband ; 
** she has every thiag. this world can 
give ; rank (and he laid a great stress 
on that word), riches, youth ; and, for 
a husband, a most excellent and accom- 
plished young man, of whom every one 
speaks, well; none of your gamblers, 
jockeys, spendthrifts. 1 am sure Eok 
Tiieline ana ourselves are the envy of all 
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our acquaintance. Any one ini^ht be 
pleased and proud to see his daughter so 
well married.*’ — Mrs. Benson again 
sighed, wiped away her tears, and then 
quietly returned to her usual aroeations. 

After the performance of the nuptial 
ceremony, die bride and bridegroom 
repaired to Arlingford-Hall. The jour- 
ney waa melancholy, because Fitzhenry 
was musing on. the impropriety of his 
conduct, and Emmeline was too* modest 
to bi^k the silence. He resolved to tell 
all ro%e lady, to let her fully enjoy tlie 
honors, the worldly advantages oi the 
situation he thought she had in her 
union with him sought ; to assure her 
he would ever endeavour to make her 
happy, blit that she must never hope for 
his affections. Often, after an awful 
pause, he resolved to speak, but each 
time his courage failed him ; and, finding 
all explanation by word of mouth im- 
possible, he then resolved on writing to 
her. For that purpose he left his bride 
soon after dinner, and she had time to 
ruminate on her situation, before he re- 
turned. When he re-appeared, he seemed 
in the feverish state of one who had 
taken a desperate resolution : he hurried 
up to her, asked whether she wished 
for candles, and rang the bell violently 
till it broke. His band shook so much, 
that he tried in Vain to tie the string 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, 
she supposed she was more used to 
strings and knots, and begged to assist 
liim. As she took the cord# her hand 
accidentally touched his — it was as cold 
as ice. The servant brought in candles, 
and asked, if his lordship, or my lady, 
would have supper, or wine and water: 
‘ Yes, some wine directly,’ said Pitz- 
henry, hardly conscious of his demand. 
When it came, he endeavoured to pour 
out some for Emmeline t but twice, from 
the nervous shaking of his hand, he was 
forced to put down the bottle.' The bride 
was really alarmed. ** Surely,” she said 
timidly, yoji are very unwell.” He 
did not seem to heed her, but drank off 
a large goblet of wide, and then with a 
steamer voice and manner said, 1 have 
something on off mind which I must 
make known. to*- yod — perhaps 1 should 
have done it sooner — I thought it best 
for both of us to write it,** and ha held 
out his letter ; “ Take it with you Into 
your own room,*’ he added, seeing that 
she was going to break the seal. He 
took up a candle, gave it her^ went with 
her to the door, put liis liand on the 


lock, and said, ” When you have read 
this, forgive me if you can then hasti- 
ly seising her hand, which he almost 
convulsively grasped, he left her. 

What poor Emmeline's feelings were, 
can be better imagined than described. 
In one short moment, a thousand vague 
fears and horrors passed through her 
mind. It was her turn now to tremble, 
as, with the dreaded letter in lier hand, 
she hurried to her own room. She there 
found her maid, whose presence discon- 
certed her much; hut she resolved to 
take off her gown speedily, and then 
dimples her. Never before, she thought, 
had her attendant been so slow and te- 
dious. She entangled or pulled every 
string into a knot. At last, her gown 
off — that beautiful lace gown in which 
her poor mother had that morning, with 
so much pride, . arrayed her — all her 
bridal finery laid aside, she told her niaid 
she tvanted nothing more. — “ Nothing 
more, my lady!” said the maid asto- 
nished ; ‘ shall 1 not put up your lady- 
ship’s hair? Shall I not wait to take 
away your candle? Mrs. Henson desired 

me to*” and she stopped short. — 

** No, 1 want nothing,’ again said Em- 
meline. in a voice she could hardly 
command. When the servant was g<M» 
Emmeline sat for several minutes with 
the letter in her hand, before she had 
courage to open it. At length, taking 
a violent resolution, she broke the seal, 
and was shocked at the unkind commu- 
nication. 

Such a marriage was necessarily 
unhappy. The husband, having con- 
tractea it solely with a view of extrica- 
ting bis fatlier from embarrassments, and 
having previously connected himself 
with a frlend*.s wife, for whom he had 
a stronger affection than for Emmeline, 
suffered this amiable woman to appear 
as **a wife and' no wife,” and defied the 
opinion of the world: hut he at length 
saw the folly and baseness of his con- 
duct, and died in her arms with indica- 
tions of penitence. 


THE MARCH OP .inte£lect, pleasantly 
illvstratedifrom the J^ovel of Penelope, 

Two persons become companions on 
a gurney ^-<one is a gentleman of the 
olu school ; the other, a believer in the 
increasing sense and wisdom of our 
times. Mr. Kipperson, llio intellectual 
man, says to tlic stranger, * You have 
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boen abroad, I suppose, sir 1 bave, 
sir,* said Mr. Primrose, * and that (or a 
long while : it is now upwards of six- 
teen years since I left Bngland, and 1 
am most happy to return to it Iklany 
changes have taken place since 1 went 
abroad •and some, 1 hope, for the better.’ 
— ‘ Many improvements have indeed 
been made in the course of that time. 
We have improved, for instance, in the 
rapidity with which we travel: our roads 
are as smooth as a bowling green. But 
our greatest improvements of all are our 
iiitellectUHl improvements. We have 
made wonderful strides in the j^'ch of 
intellect. England is now W first 
country in the world for all that relates 
to science and art. The cultivation of 
the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.’ — ' 1 remember noticing 
when I was in India,’ said Mr. Prim- 
rose,' ‘ that the number of publications 
seemed much increased; but many of 
them appeared to be merely light read- 
ing.* — ‘ Very likely, sir ; but we have 
not merely light reading; we have a 
most abundant supply of scientific pub- 
lications; and these are i*ead with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of people, 
especially by the lowey classes. ^ You 
^jbave no doubt heard of the formation of 
tlie mechanics* institutes V — ‘ I have, sir,* 
replied Mr. Primrose; ‘ but I am not 
quite aware of the precise nature of their 
constitution, or the object at which they 
aim. Perhaps you can inform me.* — 

* That 1 can, sir,’ said Mr. Kipperson \ 

* and 1 shall have great pfeasure in so 
doing ; for, to tell you the troth, I am 
a very zc^alous promoter of these insti,- 
tiitioiis, tlie object of which is to give an 
opportunity to artisans, who are em- 
ployed all day in manual labour, to 
acquire a scientific Icnowlege, not only 
of the art by which they live and at 
which they work, bnt of every thing 
else which can be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest.* — 

‘ But surely,’ interrupted Mr* Primrose, 

‘ it is not designed to convert mecha* 
nical into scientific men. That seems to 
niy view rather a contradiction to the 
general order of things.’ — ‘ I beg your 
pardon,’ replied the other; ‘you are 
repeating, i perceive, exploded objec- 
tions. Is it possible, do you tliink, that 
a man should do his work worse for 
understanding something of the philo- 
sophy of it? Is it not far better, where 
it is practicable, that a man should act 
as a rational reflecting creature, than as 


a piece of mere machinery ?*— ‘ Very 
true, certainly, sir ; you are right. Ay, 
ay, now I see : you instruiet all artisans 
in the philosophy of their several em- 
ployments ; for instance, I suppose, you 
teach architecture and read letStures on 
Vitruvius to journeymen-bricklayers ?* 
— ‘ Nay, sir,* replied Mr. Kipperson, 

* we do not carry it quite so far as that.’ 
— ‘ Oh ! I beg your pardon,* replied . 
Mr. Primrose ; ‘ I hkd not the sligntest 
idea that this was carrying yq|w system 
top J&r. It might, perhaps, |{|e a little 
refinement on the scheme, to suppose 
that you would teach tailors anatomy ; 
but, after all, I do not W why you 
should start at carrying a matter of this 
kind too far. The poet says, < a little 
knowlege is a (Ungerous thing;’ and, 
for my own part,l can see no great libe- 
rality in this parsimonious and stinted 
mode of dealing out knowlege; for, 
unless you teach the loprer classes all 
that is to be taught, you make (or, more 
properly speaking, k^ep ^up) the di- 
stinction.’ 

Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks: he saw that his 
fellow-traveler was one of those narrow- 
minded aristocratic pedple, who are de- 
sirous of keeping the mass of the people 
in gross ignorance, in 'order that they 
may be the more easily governed and 
imposed upon ; though in good truth it 
has been said, that the ignorant are not 
so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. Kipper- 
son then replied, ‘ You may say wliat 
you please, sir, in disparagement of the 
system of enlightening the public mind ; 
but surely you must allow that it is far 
better for a poor industrious mechanic 
to attend some lecture on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend his 
evenings in drunkenness and intemper- 
ance.’-^* Indeed, sir, 1 have no wish to 
disparage the system of enlightening the 
public mind; and I am quite of your 
opinion, that it is much more desirable 
that a labouring man— — ‘ Operative, 
if you please,* said Mr. Kipperson ; * we 
have no labouring men.’^* Well,’ pur- 
sued Mr, Primrose, ‘ operati^'e : the term 
used to be , labouring or working, when 
i was last in England. I will agree 
with you, sir, that it is really better that 
an operative should study philosophy, 
tbao that he should drink an inordinate 
quaajtity of beer. But do you find, sir, 
that your system does absolutely and 
actually produce such eifects ?’ — ‘ Do 
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we?’ exclaimed Mr. Kipperson triumph- 
antly: ^'tliat we certainly and clearly 
do; it 'is clear to demonstration; for, 
since the establiahment of mechanics’ 
institutes, the excise bas fallen off very 
considerably. And tp what can that 
deficiency be owing, if it be not to the 
fact which 1 have stated, that the oper- 
atives find philosophy a far more agree- 
able recreation after labour than drink- 
ing strong beer?*—* You may be right, 
sir, and \ have no doubt you are ; but, 
as I have been so long out of Englapjl, 
it is not to be wondered at, that my 
ideas have not been able to keep pace 
with the rapid strides which education 
has made in England during that time. 

I am very far from wishing to throw 
any objection or obstacle in the way of 
human improvement. You call these 
establishments * mechanics* iustitutions 
but pray, sir, do you not ailow any 
except mechanics to enjoy the benefit of 
them?* Now there is a. very numerous^ 
class of men, and women too (for I 
should think that so enlightened an age 
would not exclude women from the 
acquisition of knowlege) who have 
much leisure s||nd little learning — 1 • 
mean the servants of the nobility and 
gentry at the west end of the town. It 
ivould be charitable to instruct them 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it 
must be now for the coachman and foot- 
man, who are waiting at the door of a 
house for their master and mistress, at 
or after midnight, instead of sleeping on 
the carriage^ or swearing and blas- 
pheming, as they too frequently do, to 
nave, a knbwlege of astronomy, and 
study the movements of the planets ! 

Is there no provision made for these 
poor people?’ — * Certainty there is,’ said 
Mr. Kipperson. * There are cheap pub- 
lications which treat of all the arte and 
sciences, so that, for the small charge 
of six-pence, a gentleman’s coachman 
may, ip the course of a fortnight, be- 
come fully acquainted with the Newto^ 
nian theory.* Mr. Primrose was now 
delighted and astonUbed ; be could 
hardly helieve his senses ; he began to 
imagine that he must himself be the 
most ignorant and uninformed person 
in his majesty's dominions. *But,* con- 
tinued he, * if those persons, whose 
time and attention are of necessitv so 
much occupied, are become so well in- 
formed, do others, who have greater 
leisure, keep pace with them;.. or, 1 
should say, uo they keep as mucli in the 
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advance as their leisure and opportunity 
allow them? For, according tu your 
account, the very poorest of the com- 
munity are bitter instructed now, than 
were the gentry when 1 lived in Eiig- 
land.*—^ Education, sir,’ answered MTr. 
Kipperson, with the tone of an oracle, 

* is altogether upon the advance. The 
science of instruction has reached a 
point of perfection which was never an- 
ticipated; .indeed, I may say, we are 
astonished at ourselves. The time is 
now arrived when the only ignorant and 
uninformed persons are those who have 
had tte^nisfortune to be educated at our 
public schools and universities; for in 
them there is no improvement, i have 
myself witnessed the most shocking and 
egregious ignorance in “those men who 
call themselves masters of arts. They 
know nothing in the world about agri- 
culture, architecture, botany, ship-build- 
ing, navigation, ornithology, political 
ceconomy, icthyology, zoology, or any 
of the tbottsana sciences with which all 
the rest of the world is intimate, i have 
actually heard an Oxford student, when 
looking over a manufactory at Birming- 
ham, ask such questions as shewed that 
he was totally ignorant even of the rudi- 
ments of button-making.*—' Astonish-^ 
ing ignorance!* exclaimed Mr. Prim- 
rose, who was rather sleepy ; * I dare 
say they make it a rule to teach nothing 
bat ignorance at the two universities.* — 

* I believe you are right, sii*,’ said Mr. 
Kipperson, rubbing his hands with cold 
ana ecstasy ; * those universities have 
been a dead weight on the country for 
centuries ; but their (nanitv and weak- 
ness will be exposed, ancf the whole 
system exploded. There is not a com- 
mon boys^ school in tlie kingdom which 
does not teach ten times more useful 
knowlege than both the universities put 
togetlier, and all the public schools into 
the bargain.. Why, sir, if you send a 
boy to school nowt hr does not spend, 
as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
in learning the Latin grammar ; but now 
he learns Latin and Greek, and French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, dancing, 
drawing, music, mapping, the use of 
the globes, ciiemixtry, history, botany, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, hy- 
drodynamics, astronomy, geology , gyin- 
nasticss ftrehitectnre, engineering, bal- 
looning, and many more useful and 
indispensable arts and sciences, so that 
he is fitted for any station in life, from 
a prime minister down to a shoeblack.* 
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Before this speedi was finished, ^Mr. 
Primrose was fast asleep; but short U 
the sleep in a coach that travels by nirht. 
The coach stopped and awoke mm from 
a friffhtful dream. We do not wish to 
terriy our readers, but we must relate 
the dream in conseouence of its singu- 
larity.^ He dreamed, then, that he was 
in the island of Laputa, and that, having 
provoked the indignation of some of the 
learned professors ov expressing a doubt 
as to the practicability of some of their 
schemes, he was sentenced to be buried 
alive under a pyramid of encyclof||a^ias. 
Just as the cruel people were pming 
the sentence into execution, he awoke 
and found his coat«collar almost in his 
mouth, and heard the words geoloffy 
and phyinology from the lips of his tel- 
low-traveler. ' He was very glad to find 
that matters were no worse.** 


THS KuzziLBAsii, A TWs of KhoTotan, 
3 VOLS. 

The hope of rivaling the fame of 
Hajji Baba, has impelled another writer, 
who is evidently well acquainted with 
Oriental manners and customs, to throw 
his personal experience into the form of 
a fanciful Ule ; and he has evinced con. 
siderable talent in the execution of his 
pleasing task ; but his judgement is not 
equally conspicuous, for he has very 
aukwardl^ introduced a second stor;^, 
instead ot interweaving or connecting It 
with the principal tale, and the super- 
natural agency is badly managed. 

Ismael, a young Persian, is carried 
away from bis father’s ruined habitation 
by a party of Toorkoman marauders. — 
He passes the time of his captivity on 
the banks of the Oxus, under the appel- 
lation of Kuzzilbueh or Red-Heaa (a 
name given to the Persians in general}, 
and strengthens his frame and sharpens 
his courage by manly exercises and mar- 
tial exploits. He at length escapes 
across the desert, and enters into the 
service of Nadir Shah, whom he followf 
from one victory to another, until his 
adventures terminate iu^^the felicity of 
marriage. 

The incident which has the chief 
influence on his subsequent fortune, is 
his introduction to Nadir’s brother^ 
while he is wandering in the desert after 
^lis escape. The interview is described 
s^ith due spirit. — *‘The loud neighing 

my horse awoke me with a start, as 


the first light of dawn broke in the east. 
Quickly springing on my feet, 1 looked 
around for the cause of alarm, and saw 
a single horseman advancing. To 
tighten my girdle ronnd my loins, to 
string my bow, and prepare two or three 
arrows for use^ was but the work of a 
few moments ; before these preparations, 
however, were completed, the stranger 
was close at hand. Fitting an arrow to 
my bow, I placed my self^upobL gnard, 
and examined him narrowly as' he ap- 
proached. He was a man of goodly 
stature and powerful frame ; his hard 
countenance, strongly marked, and fur- 
nished with a thick black beard, bore 
testimony of exposure to many a blast, 
but it still preserved a prepossessing ex- 
pression of good-humor ana benevolence. 
His turban, sadly torn, and twisted here 
and there with small steel chains, was 
wound around a red cloth cap, that rose 
in four peaks high above the head. His 
riding-coat of crimson cloth much 
stained and fadedt opening at the 
^bosom, showed the links of a coat of 
mail which he wore below; a yellow, 
shawl formed his girdle ; his huge 
trowsers, of thick, fawn-colored Ker- 
man woollen-stuff, fell in folds over the 
large red boots in which his legs were 
cased ; by his side • hung a crooked 
scimitar in a black scabbard, and from 
the bolsters of his saddle peeped out the 
butt-ends of a pair^ of pistoU->->weapons 
of which 1 then^knew not the use, any 
more than of the match-lock which was 
%lttng at his back. He was mounted 
on a powerful but jaded horse, and ap- 
peared to have already traveled far. 

IVhen this striking figure had ap- 
proached within thirty yards, 1 called 
out in the Turkish language, commonly 
used in the country, W hoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or 1 shall 
salute thee with this arrow from my 
bow !’*— “ Why, hoy,** returned „ the 
stranger, in a deep manly voice, and 
speaking in the same tongue, ** thdu art 
a* hold lad, truly! but set thy'heaf^, at 
rest, 1 mean thee no harm.** — ‘^Nay,** 
rejoined I, 1 am on foot and alone: t 
know thee not, nor thy intentions; 
either retire at once, or show thy sin- 
cerity by setting thyself on^ equal terms 
. with me ; dismount from thy steed, and 
then I fear thee not, whatever be thy 
designs, f Beware !’* and so saying, I 
drew iqy arrow to the liead, and pointed 
it toward him. ** By the head of my 
father !"’ cried the stranger, thou art 
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an absolute youth 1 like thee 

well ; t}iy heart ts 8tout» and thy demand 
is jast ; the 8hee|r Crusts not the wolf 
when ic meets hiiii in the plain, nor do 
we acknowle^ every stranger in the 
desert for a friend. See,’* continued he, 
dismounting actively, yet with a weight 
that made the turf ring again, •• See, 1 
ield my advantage; as for thy arrows, 
oy, I fear them not.” With that he 
slung a small shield, which he bore at 
hts hack, before him, as if to cover his 
face, in case of treachery on my part, 
and, leaving his horse where it stood, he 
advanced to me. 

** Taught from my youth to suspect 
and to guard against treachery, I still 
kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. But there was something, in 
his open Chough rugged countenance 
and manly bearing, that- claimed and 
won my confidence. Slowly I lowered 
my hand, and relaxed the still drawn 
string of my bow, as he strode up to 
me with afirm compdtod step . — ^ Youth,* 
said he, ' had my intentions been hos- . 
tile, it is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, 
nor thy sword and spear, that could 
have stood thee much in stead* I am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended 
against such weapons, to fear them from 
so young an. arm. But 1 am neither 
enemy nor traitor to attack thee una- 
wares ; I have traveled far during the 
past night, *and meap to refresh myself , 
awhile in this spot before 1 proceed; 
tbott 4 meanest not,* added he with a 
smile, ‘ to deny me tlie boon which^ 
Allah extends to all his creatures? 
What, still suspicions ? Gome, then, 1 
will increase thy advantage, and try to 
win thy confidence.* With that he un- 
buckled his sword, and threw it with 
his matchlock upon the turf. * See me 
now unarmed ; wilt thou yet trust me?* 
— ^Who could have doubted longer? I 
threw down my bow and arrows : • Par- 
don,* cried 1, ‘ my tardy confidence; 
but he that has escaped with difficulty 
frCND many perils, fears even their sha- 
dow — ^here are bread and salt ; eat thou 
Of them ; th^a art then my guest, and 
that sacrediae secures the faith of ^th.* 
The stmgiiirjf' .with another smile, took 
the ofiAHsed Yood. * See, youth, 1 am 
forward to prove my sincerity. I con- 
sent to. .be thy guest, as thou wast first 
in ojgutipation of this spot; and, indeed, 

I att fike to profit it, seeing thy 
stores seem better and larger than mine; 
it is some days since 1 have eaten a bit 
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of bread like this. But now, with tliy 
leave, 1 shall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be re- 
freshed.’ He gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call; 
then loosing the saddle, he scraped the 
sweat and dust from his sides, rubbed 
him heartily for a while, pressed his 
muscles, and drew his joints after the 
fashion of a good and careful groom ; 
then thro wing* over him a horse-cloth of 
felt, which had been fastened to the 
saddle, permitted ,him to graze at will. 
Ill al^this 1 assisted, and^ gained many 
commendations for my willingness and 
dexterity. — ‘So ! well done, young man, 
one may see that thou hast loariied to 
tend ahorse ; there, rub his nose well ; 
lift np that off fore-leg till its joints 
crack again; now pull his tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied horse more than that 
— we’ll then clap this cloth on him to 
keep his loins warm.’ 

“ After this task liad been performed, 
the stranger, turning to me, said, ‘See, 
the first beams of the sun have lighted 
up that distant mountain ; it is the hour 
of prayer, a duty 1 never neglect, nei- 
ther should’st thou omit it.* The 
stranger performed his ablutions in the 
clear stream, and used it as men do 
who have toiled long. He bathed his 
bead, his breast, and feet, and let the 
cool water stream over his beard. He 
then prayed long and devoutly, pro- 
strating his forehead upon a piece of 
clay brought from Kerbelah. As i was 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, 
my prayers were sooner over, and I felt 
half ashamed at the circumstance: at 
last he rose and approached me : ‘ And 
now, youth, let us see what we can 
master for breakfast.’ He then produced 
very stale bread and cheese, and a few 
withered roots of garlick. ‘ Here,’ 
cried he, opening wi£ his eyes, ‘ here is 
a pretty mess for a hungry man indeed ! 

1 nope,^ young man, you are better sup- 
plied ; if not, come share with me and 
welcome; there is enough to keep life 
in our bodies till we reach better quart- 
ers.’ — ‘Remember,* said I, ‘thou art my 
guest; we join' stocks on this occasion, 
at all events, and 1 have plenty for both.* 
With that 1 produced iny store, which 
was very respiUctable ; it consisted, it is 
true, only of oarley bread, but less an- 
cient than that of my new friend, with 
some tolerable cheese, some dried plums 
of Bokhara, and grape jelly, all good of 
their kinds, and sdl in sufficient quantity 
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to qaiet sci'U]iiIes ho might, have 
felt at inter&ring with my ptoper allow- 
ance. Indeed, such scruples seemed to 
he foreign to his frank ana libei^l nature, 
and be eyed the eatables with a look that 
sudicicntlir declared how welcome they 
were.— “Hah, my young friend j you 
travel well provided — such thinga ak'O 
not to be picked vy in every corner of 
the desert : let us fall to, inf the nain6 of 
Hod .’ — We then fell upon the victuals 
like men who had fasted long, and who 
might not soon again' find wlierewithal 
to satisfy their appetites. At length, 
both being satisfied, and a pause having 
ensued, the stranger took occasion to 
remark on the singularity of flndtng a 
youth like myself alone in so dangerous 
and desert a country. But, greatly as f 
had been prepossessed in favor of my 
new friend by his frank deportnient, I 
did not think it altogether prudent to 
intrust him with my story ; 1 therefore 
merely replied, that 1 haa traveled from 
a great distance, aud had encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of 
<fO(l, 1 had been preserved in the great- 
est extremity, and got my store of pro- 
visions rcplenishcir when nearly ex- 
hausted.—^ Well,* said the stranger, ‘ I 
press not to know thy secret ; yet thou 
art young, and, though hold and cau- 
tious for thy years, mightest not be the 
worse for assistance from one who has 
seen something of the world, and who 
well knows every foot of these dangerous 
plains. Thou hast seen that 1 seek not 
to harm thee, and 1 tell thee, youth, 
there is something in thy look that 
draws me strongly to thee. ^ Thy garb 
would speak thee a Kuzzilbasfi ; but 
thy horse and his harness, with thy 
spear, bow and arrows, are those of the 
sons of the desert: — 1 might % for 
well 1 know their fashion, that they 
belong to the tribe of Tekeh ; — yet there 
is something of more noble lineage in thy 
large dark eyes, thy high straight nose, 
and the smile which. plays around thy 
mouth. But be thou who thou mayest, 
Jbraidrn Beg Keerkloo would never 
take a base advantage, even of a foe, 
whose guest lie hath been, and with 
whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and 
whose hand has been given, as to a 
friend, in the broad,dttseft !’ 

That our -author has the eye of an art- 
ist, we might he' induced to believe 
from the following pictures(|tte delinea- 
tion. — “ In one place, the river, which 
sometimes was hardly visible ainong the 
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reeds, took a sweep beneath a shoulder 
of tiie bank rather higher tlmn the rest, 
and swelled out into a little lake ; a 
white sandy beach bnuuded its waters at 
the foot of this bank, which rose above 
it, covered with green turf. Nearly in 
the centre of this beach, a springof clear 
cold water, which took its rise some 
hundred yards off, under a rock, fell 
into the lake. So tempting a spot had 
not been neglected in imys of yore: the 
spring, from its source to the mgtrin of 
the lake, had- been enclosed wfniln a 
garden, which, to judge by its roinains, 
must have belonged to some power/ul 
personage. Much care had,’ at all 
events, been tafeea to embellish the gar- 
den $ cands, with stone cisterns, tiad 
once adorned it^'und fountains might be 
traced, prbich scattered the pure waters 
of the stream around to cooLthe air. — 
Many stumps, lor the most part quite 
decayed, though some still threw out a 
few sickly shoots, proved that groves 
of orange, pomegranate, and other fruit 
' trees^ 'once ffourished here, and long 
slend^ runners of the vine still crept 
among the tangled weeds. Just upon 
the edge of tlie bank, the little stream, 
aftej^llittg a canal, had been tcoiiicd to 
falfvPhrr an artificial cascade of stone, 
the sides of whiidi had been adorned 
with ornaments of tfee same; but. the 
carSal was almost obliterated, and the 
stone over which the water rushed was 
broken, and had fallen tti such a manner 
as 4fo confine the stream still more. A 
* rude spout of stone had been placed so 
as to» collect it in the basin below, an4l 
to enable the women to fill their water- 
vesltels more easily. A huge old syca* 
more tree grew on one side, and over- 
shadowed Uie basin ; and a vine, which 
had rooted Uself among the .broken 
stones, formed a still closer covering, 
protecting the water from the rays of 
the sun, so as to render it always* cool 
and refreshing. It was a delicious spot, 
and had become the favourite renaez- 
vous of the whole neighbourhood. The 
women came morning and evening to 
fill their water-skins ; the elders ot the 
men met to smoke under tfie shade, and 
the youths to talk over their exploits 
performed or anticipated, to play at 
gs^es of chanee, and listen to tales, or 
to goseip with the women; the children 
sported below upon the green bank, or 
threw 'Vthemselves into the sparkling 
wa^tinhs of the little lake at its fool»’ 

A scene mdVe connected with polished 
2 Q 
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life is represented with same degree of 
elegance and foree.-^i 1 perceived that 
1 was in a small apartment, exquisitely 
fitted up with all that could contribute 
to comfort and ^ to luxury. The roof 
was painted with flowers of aaure and 
gold ; richly flowered hangings of felt 
and silk covered the greater part of tlic 
walls: and the shaves and recimes 
were filled with china and other oma- 
metitai toys. Carpets of the most bril- 
liant colours covered the floor, and along 
the lop and sides of the room were spread 
the thickest and softest cloths of Ker- 
man. A brilliant fire of wood, blazihg 
in a handsome recess, diffused at once « 
delightful fragrance and a genial heat 
through the apartment; and several 
stiver lamps, and candlmticks bearing 
waxen tapers, shod a light equal to that 
of noon-clay. But it was not Imme- 
diately that these parltculars eould be 
observed, for my whole faculties were 
at first engrossed by one object; and 
that w'as a lady of majestic mien, richly 
dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the ''apart- 
ment. She was tall and elegantly 
formed ; a vest of green velvet, eouiroid- 
ered wlih gold and lined with fu^ was 
confined about her waist by an oAige- 
coloured shawl, while anotlier of neh 
crimson, and of ample dimensions, float- 
ed around her person, and fell in grace- 
ful folds almost to her feet. A black 
silk veil, falling from h*cr large turban, 
half-hid and half-displayed a face which 
left the gazer no power of dwelling on 
minor beauties. The black-penciled 
brow rose over an eye full and dark as 
the antelope’s, but piercing^ and com- 
manding like tile eagle’s, while a cheek, 
vying in its hue with the blossom of the 
pome^anate, gave earnest of all the 
loveliness which was yet concealed. — 
She clapped her hands three times, upon 
which a private door opened, and some 
female staves entered, bearing trays 
covered with the choicest dishes. Our 
appetites, were cotirted by' the most 
deitcately-seasoned habaubs and stews, 
omelettes, creUpis, and sweetmeats ; and 
the richest slfifibets of pomegranates, of 
limes, and of cinnamon, flavored with 
rose-water, ntuitled in china basins, to 
quencih efitf thirst. Fatima, with the 
sweetert smile, now invited me to sit by 
herself, and helped me with her own 
hand to. the choicest morsels, firm testiiig 
them to give them an additional reltsb. 
.1 in my iut when I found a dish of 


surpassing flavour, entreated her to ac- 
cept a pordon from my hand.’* 


NARRATIVB OF A JOURNEY FROM CON- 
STANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND, by the 

Reo, R, ll.d. 1829. 

A WORK of this kind becomes parti- 
cularly interesting at a time when the 
Turkish empire in Europe is exposed to 
suifli danger as to be (we hope]l on the 
eve of extinction. 'Tbe incorrigible bar- 
barians of the Crescent have too long 
been suffered to pollute the soil of Eu- 
rope, and to oppress our Cliristian 
bretlfretl in every form of tyranny and 
insult. The apprehension of Russian 
aggrandisement, in the event of their 
expulsion, ought not to be put in the 
balance against the credit and advantage 
of that act of political justice which 
would confine them to Asia Minor, or 
drive them to their original haunts. 

Dr. Walsh, acting as chaplain to the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
had many opportunities of accurate ob- 
servation, ana his accounts in general 
are apparently faithful. While he admits 
that tW Turks have some powerful 
means of resistance, lie is of opinion 
that all their efforts cannot avert or long 
delay their ruin. — “ Their great appre- 
hension is, that the Russian invasion 
will be made by sea; and, in this per- 
suasion, the Dardauelles and the Bos- 
phorus Tcsemble one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea. In the year 1821, when a rupture 
was apprehended with Russia, all the 
castles were completely repaired, and 
additional batteries were erected on 
every point of land which bore advan- 
tageously oh the channel, so as to pre- 
sent a most formidable obstruction to 
any approach by water. Such batteries, 
however, will be altogether untenable if 
attacked on the land side, the high 
ground above tbp shores of the Bos- 
phorus every, where commanding them ; 
and, if a landing should be effected any 
where in the rear, they must be imme- 
diately abandoned. 

• • • • * 

“ When 1 contemplated, ou my tra- 
vels, the extent of the Turkish terri- 
tory, tbe fertility of flie soil, .the abun- 
dance of tlie resources, the cattle and 
com it produced, and the interminable 
capabiittv it possessed of .producing 
more; the large cities of Adrianoplc, 
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Shumla, Rutschuk^ and the multitude 
of villages scattered over the country } 
— when I considered the despotic go- 
vernment that had absolute power over 
all these resource^, to direct them in 
whatever manner and to whatever extent 
it pleased*, and that this was but a small 
portion of the vast empire which ex- 
tended over three parts of the globes— 
it seemed as if the Turkish power , was 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
itself, and crush its opponents. ’ But 
when, on the other hand, I 'saw the 
actual state of this' fine country,-^t8 
resources neglected, its fields lying 
waste, its towns in ruins, its popular 
tion decaying, and not only tha traces 
of human labour, but of human exist- 
ence, every day becoming obliterated ; 
— in fine, when I saw all the people 
about them advancing in the arts of civi- 
lised life, while they alone were sta- 
tionary, and the European Turk of this 
day differing little from his Asiatic 
ancestor, except only in having lost the 
fierce energy which then puwed him 
on : — when 1 considered this, I was led 
to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but was dying, and after a few fierce 
convulsions would never rise apiin.’* 

Our author says, “ The Turks ob- 
tained possession of tlieir European em- 
pire under a Mahomet, ami they are 
firmly persuaded that it will be lost 
under a Mahomet, — and tliat Mahomet 
the present sultan.’’ But this remark is 
founded on a vulgar error. We know 
that this name is written in many diffe- 
rent ways — Mohammed^ Mahoma, Me* 
hommed^ Mehemety and Mahomet The 
first mode is right, and the other read- 
ings are corruptions ; yet they all refer 
to the same appellation; while 
moud^ though it so nearly resembles the 
name of the Arabian prophet, is as 
different in effect as our John is from ' 
James^ or George from Gregory, The 
Turks cannot entertain that supersti- 
tious dread of which the chaplainTspeaks, 
because they know that the names are 
substantially different. If the reigning 
grand-signor could claim the prophet’s 
name, ho would be styled Udohammed 
the Fifth, as four of his predecessors 
bore that appellation ; but it is certain 
that he is called Mahmoud the Second, 
and this well-attested point settles th# 
dispute. - • . 

This sublime personagntseeips to be 
a favorite with Dr. Walsh, who cannot, 
however, deny his horrible cruelties, — 


<^The number of janisaries destroyed by 
his order is variously reported. Beside 
those who perished at t»e Wracks and 
in the streets, multitudes, were caught 
and privately strangled in the houses 
where they were found : all the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high sank 
who had joinw the sultan’s party, were 
known to have perished ; and the gene- 
ral ominion is, that 20,000 were sacrificed 
on tne occasion. Arubas and other 
machines were employed* for several 
''^ays in dragging down the maimled 
bodies, and casting them into the Har- 
bour and tlie Bo^orus. Here they 
lay till, becoming buoyant by* cor- 
ruption, they vm to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where 
the eddies frequently carried them into 
still water, covering the surface with 
large putrid' masses, in which boats and 
ships were . sometijnes entangled ai^d 
delayed. 

Since the destruction of the janisa- 
ries, a death-like tranquillity has reign- 
ed at Uonstantii^le, which no cause of 
excitement can disturb. Had the public 
imnd been in that sensitive state when 
the news of the battle of Navarina ar- 
rived, which displayed itself at the 
breaking-out of the Greek rebellion, it 
is highly probable that tlm whole of the 
Frank population would have fallen 
victims to a popular phrensy, which 
authority could control.^ But the spirits 
of the people were subdued, and their 
courage broken down; and the ordi- 
nary causes of irritation were powerless 
to move them. Whether the discipline 
of the new corps can supply the want of 
this undisciplined energy in future en- 
counters, remains to be tried. Had the 
new system time to organise itself : had 
habit rendered the discipline agreeable 
to the Turkisli soldier, and practice 
made him expert, — no doubt it would 
have been a renovation which would 
have infused energy and vigour into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish 
empire seems just *now in a perilous 
stale of imbecility, the old military 
being destroyed, the new unorganised ; 
tbeif courage subdued^ their attachment 
alienated ; and just at tlie critieal mo- 
ment threatened with a oombinatioa of 
force such as they never, in their Highest 
state of Mwer, had to encounter. The 
sultan who lias effected this perilous 
uiM^taking, in which so many of his 
predecessors failed, is a man, not in the 
prime, but still in the vigour of life. 
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He suereeded AtitstiipUa in tbe yem* 
1808, and has on the ihn»iie 
twenty years. He >is; 9 iiotir the only sur- 
vivor, 1 believe, qI thirty diildren — ^fif- 
teen boys and fiiftneti ^irls — which his 
tatlier let^ nnd is the last of, the pro* 
phet^V race of an age &t to reign t 
and U is to tins circuiustatica, tliey say* 
he is indebted fur his inviolability.*-*- 
Had tliere been anotber of the sacred 
race old enough to substitute in his 
place^ the jaiiisaries would have long 
since deposed him. He had two sons^ 
one about the ago of teit, to whom their 
eyes were jturoed as^his successor^ when 
he should arrive at competent years; 
and he knew, hy expedience, it was as 
easy for tliem to do l|ua as to*eay it; 
for both of his predecessors had been 
strangled, oi^ of a* bom was ins own 
brotliei:. His son prematurely died; 
and it, was reported, that he had been 
removed from the world by his own 
father, lest he should be set up in his 
place. It is known, however, that tbe 
boy died of the small-pox, and that bis 
tattler has given an extraordinary ex- 
aniple to his subjects, by having his 
surviving children vaccinated; and so 
has sWwn, in one instance at least, a 
disposition to adopt European improve- 
ments in thiugs not merely military. 
He is, moreover, a man well versed in 
oriei^l literature, writes and under- 
stands Arabic wi^l ; and his batasherifs, 
which he always dictates, and sometimes 
writes with his own hand, are admireii 
fur their style and composition. He is' 
not a man of a morose or cruel rlispo* 
sitioii in his own family; on the con- 
trary, he has several daughters by dif- 
ferent mothers, to all oi whom be is 
affectionately attached; and in his ordi- 
nary .Jntercoorse in private life he is 
urbajoe and . affable. His public con- 
duct, however, has been marked by 
extraordinary hercetiess and unrelenting 
rigour, not only to rayas, but to Turks 
theipselves; and in this he has shevtn 
an impartial disre^rd to hunuan life, 
and not a stric^t adherence to bufoan 
obligations. But, whatisver his ison- 
duct has been ./ta his ow'n subjects, to 
those of othevt. nations he lias afi^ded 
the mesit iayiolablc protection. He has 
discnnilhd^ed tl^e barbarous practice of 
his nindeicessors, in sending ambassadors 
to.t&eoeveD Towers; instead of wlucb, 
whenever they disagree, and are'dis- 

e led to depart, he affords them every 
ility, find those of their nation who 


please to remain arc in security. Dur- 
ing the pheensied excitement of the 
populace, which took place at the break- 
ing-out "of the Greek insurrection, the 
odium and pmudice of tlie Turks ex- 
tended to all Christians; yet the Franks 
were perfectly safe, while the Greeks 
were shot without mercy wherever they 
were- met by the mob ; and, notwith- 
standing a few accidents which occurred 
to irdimuals in the confusion f we never 
hesitated to walk abroad, either i,n tbe 
town or ih vicirnty; for business or 
amusement, though every Turk was 
armed wkhayatagan and case of loaded 
pistols, which he wm ready to use on 
the slightest provocation. On more 
recent occasions, where such real cause 
of complaint and irritation existed, it is 
but instice to the sulhiii to say, that his 
iiioderatton and good faith liave afford- 
ed examples which the best Cliristian 
nations in Europe might he proud to 
follow.^* 

Of the stupid ignorance and obsti- 
nacy of the Turkish character striking 
instances are given.— The Turks are 
so rude and ignorant, that they think a 
man degraded who understands any 
other language than Turkish; when i 
addressed Mustapha, therefore, in Eng- 
lish at the post-house, he would not 
answer, as it would have exposed us 
both to the contempt and insult of the 
fellows about us, from which he liad n 
means of protection. Tliis determined 
hostility to knowlege is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary trait in the Turki.sli 
character, and distinguishes them from 
every other nation at the present day. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a people 
priding themselves on being ignorant, 
>nd despising those who are not so. 
The only one 1 ever lieard ©f, who ac- 
quired a know lege of a Frank language, 
was Mustapha, and he was a reuegado, 
and did it at the hazard of his life. 
The prejudice is not less among the 
upper and educated classes. The I'lirks, 
in their intercourse with foreign nations, 
are always obliged to use rayas as iiiter- 

S reters. The important function of 
ragonian to the Porte was always per- 
formed by Greeks before the late insur- 
rection ; and, ' wlien tbe Turks thought 
tlteyi could no 'longer confide in them, 
^here could not be found in tbe empire 
one, of themselves, capable or willing 
to hold, a cuinmunicatioii in a foreign 
language, and they ivore obliged to 
niiifet the situation on a *few. 'J’hev 
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have since that, liowaver^ e«lftbUa}i«4 * 
seminary for .th« instructioo of a., few 
young Turks la ^le diifereni JRraak 
languaires, that they may be i^e to 
undertake and ditclnirge a duty so im- 
portant and confidential, and no Icmger 
depend on the suspicious fidelity oi 
strangers. This tardy ^anci rel actant 
adoption of a measure so, indispieoBable, 
is a strong proof of the pertinai:ity with 
which they adhere to ancient preludiccs, 
which no one but a vutn of the energetic 
character of the present soltattf^could 
dare to oppose, or oppose with any 
efiect.’* ^ 

* * • « 

I had occasion to remark the strange 
aptitude of a Turk to differ from a 
Frank, even in his most trifling habits. 
'File house next to a barber’s shop 
was in progress of building, and there 
was a man writing down some inventory. 
yVJ] tiie persons 1 saw engaged were 
working in a manner opposite^ to our 
usage. Tlie barber pushed t^^razor 
from him — ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew the 
saw to him, for all the teeth were 8v.t 
ill — ours pushes it from him, for all the 
teeth ivre set out $ tlie mason sat while 
he laid the stones — ours always stands ; 
the scribe wrote on his hand, and from 
right to left — ours always writes on a 
(h^sk or table, and from left to right: 
Imt^the most ridiculous difference ex- 
istcil in the manner of building ike 
house. We begin at the bottom, and 
fiitish to the top $ this house was a frame 
of wood, which the Turks began at the 
top, and the upper rooms were flnished 
and inhabited while all below was -like 
a lantern. However absurd these tai- 
nuti6B may appear to you, they are traits 
of Turkish character, which form, witli 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It 
is now three centuries and three quarters 
since they tdbk Constantinople : during 
all that time they have been in constant 
contact with European habits and man- 
ners, and, at times, even penetrated as 
far as Vienna, and so occupied the very 
centre of Christendom. Yet, while all 
tlic people around them have been ad- 
vancing in the march of improvement, 
in various ways, they have stood still 
and refused to move ; and such is tkelr 
repugnance .to any assimilation, that 
almost all the men who attempted to 
improve them, have Ikllen victim^ to 
their temerity, or the Turks themselves 
have perishiHi in icsi.>tauce ; and, with 


veiry few exceptions, tl>e great body of 
theta are, at tiiis day, ^he same puerile, 
prejttdked, illiterate, intractable, stub- 
born race, that left the mountains 
Asia; and so indisposed are they to 
amalgiunate with us in any way, that 
they still preserve a marked flistinetion 
in tile greatest as well us in the minutest 
things.” 


CURIOUS TRAVELS OF A DlPLOfttATlST 

, in the Interior of Mexico. 

The visitors of different parts of Eng- 
land, provided that they have plenty of 
money, which miiy^.bemled the sinews 
of travel as werf ^ of war, may com- 
mand such lai|urtous accommodation as 
will almost make them forget the com- 
forts and delights of home ; but this is 
rarely the case in other countries of 
Europe; — still less can it be expected 
in South-Amerka. 

Speaking of one of Ids excursions 
from the. Mexican capital, Mr. Ward 
says, ^^We proceeded to Huehuetoca, 
where we slept. It was long since the 
inn there had opened its gates to such a 
cavalcade as ours ; but, bad as the ac- 
commodations were, we determined al- 
ways to stop at the ions, in lieu of pri- 
vate houses, e!0cepl in places where we 
intended to pass some days, on account 
of tlie inconvenience with which the 
reception of so numerous a party must 
have been at^nded any where else. 

Mrs. ^ard was accompanied by two 
Mexican maids, who, with the children, 
occupied a large coach, drawn by eight 
mules. As we shut up our house in the 
capital, our whole establishment attend- 
ed us, although with some changes of 
character, in order the better to suit them 
to our purposes upon the road. For 
instance, one of tlie footmen acted as 
postilion, and, with the coachman, took 
entire ohasge of the coach, while a lad, 
who had been employed in the kitchen, 
appeared in the double capacity of mule- 
driver and cook. In addition to these, 
we had three servants for house-work 
upon the road; two men to drive the 
baggage-mules, and two stable-men^ to 
take charge of the horses ; and, although 
the number may appear large, yet such 
were the complicated wants of the parly, 
the various beds to put up and unmake, 
and .the dHficuUy in obtaining •provi- 
sions, that it was all that our united 
efthrls could accomplish to get into 
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marching; order at seven a’cloek in the 
morning, before vdiich time we sekbm 
found it possible to set out. Ons man 
Was generally sant in advance to seea^ 
rooms, and to aet as purveyor; this 
duty devolved upon a fine athletic 
follow eafled Hilano, who had served as 
an artilhay-man daring the war of inde- 

E endence, and who retained enough of 
is old military habits to make a most 
oraloablO avant-eourier. Mounted on 
an excellent horse, he scoured the coan<^ 
try in every direction, and if milk, nieat, 
or vegetables, were to be found, we 
always bad them for our evening meal. 

** The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Martin, the Fvefn^h consul-general. 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Oderington, and my- 
selfi We were afterwi^s joined by 
the messenger to the mission, Don 
fael Beraza, and formed, with our serv- 
ants, a squadron of sixteen men, well 
mounted and armed, with eight bag- 
gage-mules, and as many loose horses, 
wmeb composed the advanced-guard. 
The great Mexican cdiich .folfowed.. 
The servants rode next, with their sa- 
bres, guns, and lassos, all dressed in the 
leathern ranchero costume, which, in 
addition to its convenience in other, 
respects, bad the recommendation of 
being the cheapest possible traveling 
dress ; and we oorselvef brought up.tlse 
rear, to pick up stragglefs, and to keep 
the party together, fn very bad ground, 
the order of march was reversed, and 
we took the lead ourselves, in order to 
examine the ravines, and to ascertain 
the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage. In this respect Hi- 
lario was of the greatest use, for he had 
the eye of a hawk, aod some idea of the 
powers of wood and iron, and knew 
that there were some things which it 
was impossible for them to hear. His 
countrymen in general drive over or 
through every thing, and look excess- 
ively surprised when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way with a crash, after 
surviving trials, which it would make 
an English coachmaker’s hair stand on 
end to look at; I could not imagine, at 
first, to wlmiC^e toughness of Mexican 
wheels ^due ; for they are chimsily 
put and the iron part is com- 

posed of separate pieces, instead of form- 
ing one compact circle. But then the 
whole is so nound up with stripes of 
raw hide, which contract in the son, that 
it will rather bend than bresde^ and can 
liardly fall to pieces under any circuni- 


smneea. It sometimes indeed assnmes 
rather an oval than a circular form, but 
this laoltiBorrectsftsell; the projectinr 
parts worn down by the rough and 
rooky roads ; and as to any little addi- 
tional motion during process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican to 
glide over the country, with the sort of 
even movement to which Me. Mac- 
Adam’s labours have accustomed people 
in, England, that a few jolts more or 
less are ve^ly not perceptible. 

** Adler this description/ my readers 
will not be surprised to hear tliat none 
of our party entered the coach as long 
as they were able to sit on a horse, and 
that Mrs. Ward, far from finding it a 
relief, endeavoured, from the first, to 
extend her dulv rides until she was 
enabled to permrm nearly the whole 
distance on horseback; which she so 
far accomplished as to ride, 1 think, 
fourteen hundred miles out of the two 
thousand, to which the aggregate of 
our journey may have amounted. Be- 
tween a passe horse and a carriage, on 
such roads, it is impossible to hesitate, 
except when the sun is so powerful as 
to render the protection of a roof de- 
sirable. The dust, which is at times 
exceedingly distressing when riding, 
cannot be avoided ; it had the effect of 
making us extend our line of march 
considerably; and, on a windy day, 
there was often a space of nearly half a 
mile between the head and rear of the 
column ; the necessity for this increased 
as our live stock augmented, which it 
did prodigiously upon the road ; for, 
when we got into the breeding coun- 
tries, where horses and mules were 
fdieap, we made new purchases in order 
tOs relieve our tired animals, and entered 
Mexico on .our return with fifty-six 
beasts of different kinds. We often 
amused ourselves with fancying the sen- 
sations which thd appearance of our 
caravan would have excited in Hyde 
Park, or Longcluunp, where the wild 
horses and mules, and the servants 
driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round t&ir heads— the guns, 
and pistols, canteens, and camp-beds, 
and coach, in size like a Noah’s ark, 
perambulating, by some accident, the 
land instead of the waters, with festoons 
of iasajo (dried strips of beef), and 
handkerdiiefs full of onions and tor- 
tiljas attached to different parts of it by 
the servants — would have formed a 
curious contrast to the neat chariot and 
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four, witli patent lamps and liv^d 
attendants, in wbick tlie preparkUon? 
for a journey in ^JEhirope usually eonsist. 
Nor would the~'nig;bt scenes have ap- 
peared less singular, with the pack- 
saddles and horse-accoutrements ar- 
ranged in rows under the corridor ; the 
arms of -the servants suspended near 
them; the horses picketed around, and 
the muleteers stretched on the ground 
by the side of a large fire, cooking their 
mess for the night in a common kettle, 
or preparing th^r beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of ren- 
dezvous. Chapita, the Indian nuase, 
used to superintend the culinary oper- 
ations of this group ; and often have I 
seen her, before daylight, bending over 
the fire, and concocting a kettle' of cAom- 
porada (a mixture of chocolate, maize, 
and water), with the child slung to her 
back, exposed to the bracing com of the 
morning air.^ 

We generally stopped at some rancho 
to breakfast, or sate down wherever 
there was shade, to eat the provisions 
which we had brought with us. Wlien 
we hod finished our daily progress, the 
mules and horses were relieved from 
their loads and driven to water and to 
bathe ; after which they enjoyed their 
rest and food during the remainder of 
the day. A f four in the morning, the 
lassoing and saddling began; mr, as 
the beasts were all loose, there was no 
other mode of 'securing them. This 
operation occupied a couple of hours ; 
after which the luggage was properly 
placed, and the whme party gradually 
put into motion. We lost a great deal 
of time during tile first two or three 
days, from the want of a systematic 
mode of proceeding, the servants being 
new to their work; but, as soon as they 
learned how to distribute it most conve- 
niently, each took his own line; and, 
as we all assisted in making up the 
packages, it was curious to see the ra- 
pidity with which the rooms resumed 
their desolate appearance after beihg 
enlivened for a tune with a few sym- 
ptoms of European civilisation, I have 
seen a bed dismounted, rolled up, and 
transferred to a mule’s back in less theb 
five minutes. - ' 

** Mrs. Ward patiently bore the hard- 
ships of the journey, getting up tw<| 
hours before sunrise, and sitting foV 
one hour at least in a cold room, wrapped 
up in a buffalo-skin, with a poor little 
sick child to take care of, while the ar- 


rangements of packing and loading 
were going on. In December we had a 
hard frost almost every night ; and, as 
there was no pOHsibifity of getting a 
fire of any kind within doors^ these was 
little warmth or comfort to be obtained 
before the sun rose; and, though we 
knew that we should be scorched after- 
wards, ^we have often hailed its appear- 
ance as a real relief. From the scarcity 
of rooms, ‘Mrs. Ward, the two children, 
and the maids, were usually quartered 
together; ‘Mr. Martin and 1 slept in 
another apartment ; the rest of the party 
ill a thwd ; while, if a fourth could be 
procured, which^ms not often the case, 
the servants cniwded into it for the 
night, with a saddle find a blanket for 
a bed. The muleteers were provided 
«lbr amoz^st the packsaddles : the coach 
was confided to the guardtansbip of a 
large bulMog, with whose ferocious 
looks the natives were much alarmed, 
while, in the interior of the rooms, a 
white terrier of my own, who accom- 
panied me in air my travels, supplied 
the place of the fastenings, with which 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We 
generally found, when Hilario had been 
successful in his catering, a large mess 
of meat stewing down upon our arrival. 
To this we added the game collected 
upon the road, which was usually suffi- 
cient to furnish not only ourselves, but 
the servants, with an ample meal. At 
six or seveho’clock we sate down, where 
seats could be procured or manufactured, 
to our homely repast, and at eight we 
were glad to take refuge from the cold 
in bed.” • 


THE continental TRAVELLER’S ORA- 
CLE, bpDr. Mrmham Eldon. 1828. 

This appears to be an assumed name, 
and the work wears so doubtful a com- 
plexion, that it Is difficult to determine 
whether the writer is in jest or in earnest. 
We consider him, however, as a sharp 
satirist, rather than a good-humored 
jester. After we have thus^ introduced 
him, let him speak for himselC He 
says, VThe real purport and prac- 
tice of travelling nave been misun- 
derstood, and the art, as an art, most 
singularly neglected. There is no rule 
laid down to make it either a pleasure or 
an OB43enomy; and every young raw 
twaddle-dee of a schoolboy or half-pay 
officer who comes out, runs thus up and 
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Oowitj knocking; his head arainst a tik>w- 
sand orrors^ land gntnig back with as 
meagre a face and puma as if all this 
time he had starved respectably at 
Brighton or London. I have made 
what use I could of thirty-five years of 
vetturino travelling; and, having en- 
joyed its advantages, 1 should wrong 
the boonteous dispensations of Provi- 
dence— which gives ns talents not to be 
put up under lock and key, like potted 
jam in tlie corner of a room, and shew 
a certain churlishness in retuVo for its 
favours— did 1 not do all which lies 
within my pqwer, for the perpetual im- 
provement and bonification of travelling. 
There arc a thousand litde secrets known 
only to the inquisitive and the endiircr ; 
and, though 1 have no sinister hope of 
a patent, I think that a little of that ' 
favour, which of late yeara seems ^ to 
have been lavished upon gas, mechanics* 
Institutes, and what not,‘ should be ex- 
tended to improvements which, if well 
managed, may in process of "time turn 
oat to the mind, what gas has turned 
out to the body. It is in this view I 
^fite — but P^erbum jtapienti mt, and I 
have paid, by my conciscnessi that com- 
pliment to my reader. And if indeed I 
shall have saved a single penny, in the 
richest purse, or tended to have given 
one flower more to the multifarious 
wreath which the traveller weavethfrom 
inn to inn. I shall have done what 1 
could ; I shall have doneroy duty, — nor 
altogether have lived like the servants 
and rowers of Ulysses, but left some 
traces behind me of my existence, in the 
curses of innkeepers and flic benedic- 
tions of travellers. I have lived but for 
this ; and, when I shall have seen it 
even partially effected, then may I depart 
in peace, ana lay down my bead quietly 
to die. . , 

« 1 left ParU, a great town, witb a 
little-minded people, filled with painted 
dolls, insolent soldiers, noise, dirt, and 
hatred of the English ; and glancing at 
Switzerland and its goats and moan- 
tains, I eptieied Italy by the Montf 
Simpkm. J.i; is now, I am told, a some- 
what betfibr road, if, indeed, Uke all 
ffew-fluiA^Ilf^ improvements, it is destined 
to last i money extorted can never come 
to go^, and we dl know how the Cor- 
sican paid his men. It is one thing to' 
build from your own purse, and ailothcr 
from the purses of others'; nothing is 
more easy than to put your name npon 
the works of your neighbour. I arrived 
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at Kfilan late one stormy evtuiing, and 
saw H iU a day. It looked fat, flourish- 
ing (dlls 1 say wtthoi^ offence to the 
general who indy now govern it), and a 
place where a man might find good 
pavements, large churches, puppet- 
sbowji, clut-chat, and a proper sense ot 
order and obedience. 1 shall say nothing 
of Turin, fartUet than to admire its gar- 
rison, its cocked hats, and its king, than 
whom there could not be a more respec- 
table tutor-looking perso^ge to govern 
a nation of little boys. Genoa I did nol 
see, reser^ng it for a future visit. Ot 
Florence I shall say nothing now : it i» 
sufficient that I have chosen it for my 
residence,— a choice which ^eaks vo- 
lumes, and in itself is a sort of marriage. 
Bologna is a town not altogether iin- 
wortby of its learning and sausages, 
though, after much Inquiry, I could find 
neitlier of such a quality as to ^tisfy 
me. Through Sienna 1 pfissed for the 
first time blindfold, and came out, as I 
went in, in the dark. On my return, 1 
had a better opportunity offered me, and 
seised it. The women are as soft and 
seductive, I am told, as their language 
and accent, and as kind and courteous 
as bashful travellers can desire them. It 
is^ pic-nic town, got up from the good 
and bad of all times, and seems to have 
had its streets and bye- ways much 
bewrayed by torrents, bad men, and 
earthquakes. The country about it is 
bald and bleached, and looks as if ve- 
getation had been washed or burnt out 
by volcanoes, the French, or other de- 
vastators, perforce. I passed through 
Rome, biting my lips that I could not 
stay to see St. Peter’s, the origin of 
Protestantism; and hurried on, as fast 
as lame horses, and the fear of brigands, 
could carry me, to Naples. The Cani- 
pagna struck me as an argumentum-aa- 
nominem evidence of the abominations 
of the chuich of Rome. Not a weed 
that grows there, but has been sowti by 
some erroneous dogma. It is quite clear 
that agriculture can never nourish as 
long as they believe in transuhstanlia- 
tion, and thaf we never should have 
heard of the malaria under a Protestant 
religion and prierthood.” 

The author ridicules, with more spleen 
than taste, tlie antiquarian zeal of the 
’visitants of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
—“I had neglected seeing Pompeii, but 
this I do not much regret: it is a shame- 
ful waste of money to attempt scraping 
and sweeping away the ashes from 
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miserable a village. One Italian palace, 
I have heard, ii nearly as large as the 
entire marketplace, and there is scarcely 
a church which would not swallow up 
the whole tribe of the temples. There 
is nothing, 1 must a.vow, which so com- 
pletely sickeneth npe aS cant; and to 
pretend there is any thing wonderful or 
out of the way, in an oyen, or a baker’s 
shop, or a cellar, because it is aneimt^ 
is, to say the best of it, a most miserable 
affectation, worthy only of our black- 
letter gossips. Yet such is the force of 
habit and evil custom, that you will see 
our daintiest dames putting their heads 
into every crevice, and conjecturing 
upon the use of every stone, when, with- 
out stepping out of their own land, 
especially if they be Jrisb, they may 
meet a variety of mins. With naif of 
the money expended in excavating this 
village, 1 would engage to bnild a most 
respectable market-town in any part of 
his Neapolitan majesty’s dominions ; 
and 1 cannot sufficiently commend the 
singular sagacity of that prince, who, to 
put an end to tho abuse at once, or to 
perish in it, erected an expensive palace, 
<»f exactly the same size, immediately 
over llerculaneuin.” 

lie also betrays his want of taste, 
when he dares to speak of the trumpery' 
and trash of Michael Angelo and other 
celebrated men who adorned Italv with 
their productions in art. But, wlien he 
adverts to the present state of Naples, 
we are less disposed to complain of the 
fn*edom of his remarks. — “ Where are 
the inijabitants P After all, you must 
take out your opera-glass for them as 
well as for mere stones. Naples is a 
Noah’s ark — every variety of creation, 
from man up to beast, is aggregated 
there. It is a Pandora-box of tribula- 
tions (without Hope at the bottom,} 
but they are so well-drest and agreeable, 
you would be sorry to exchange them 
for pleasures elsewhere. If you pull 
the string of the puppet-show, and ask 
for a king, up starts a rex ipshsimus — 
the Jupiter Scapin of royalty — the 
iiuanqnam 01 the desired of legiti- 
macy — the ne plus ultra of governors, 
not even excepting Sancho — and the 
father and grandfather of an affectionate 
and welt- whipped people. If you ask 
for rtdigion — it crowds on you in clouds 
of laughing priests and jovial nuns, and 
gay sermons and light-lieartcd funerals, 
and gold and scanet ceremonies; and 
annual miracles, and phantasmiigoria, 
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and masquerade, and dancing and sing- 
ing. If you tire of piety, and take to 
laiv,— in tlie turning of a glass, you nriay 
have a court stifling with lawyers, pass- 
ing along tlie magic lantern ; but how to 
distinguish Judge from criminal, or bri- 
iiiinal from judge, except by their dress, 
belter eyi^s than mine will And it diffi- 
cult to tell. 

Women you need not call ; they 
will come, and cross and crowd upon 
you like gnats from a mill-pond, so 
fulfilling their vocation, which created 
them td try men. A Neapolitan woman 
is twice a woman ; her soul is all over 
sex, her body a fine fortress for such a 
soul. If you can. endure her voice, she 
will oOen oh you with eyes and smiles, 
— a marful battery for a deaf man. 
Every drawing-room has its Circe and 
its pigSt Happy he who takes the cup 
to da^i it down, and keeps himself man 
in his and their despite ! 

**Bttt where are the men here? — I 
see soldiers^lioiis in the Toledo, and in 
the field hares,— men of pasteboard, 
men of melo-drame, men of feathers and 
gold; men, in which the roan has been 
forgotten ; meti, in fine, who are still 
waiting for a soul. 1 see brigands, who 
dictate to kings, and whom kings cheat. 
1 see ministers — humble imitators of 
brigands — in wholesale, what they are 
in retail— who carry their wisdom in 
their purses, and play their punch on a 
grand scale to the people. 1 sec a po- 
pulace, but no people ; — a city, and no 
citizens; — abundance of materials, and 
notliing made; — legs, arms, heads, and 
feet, but no men ; — Chaos rolling its 
abortions about, and a wild clamour for 
creation ; but the world laughing at the 
struggle, and pushing them, as they rise, 
back again into the mml. 1 see — aiul 
1 am never tired^ of seeing — a great 
comedy acted by millions, and every 
one or the actors laughing at himself. 
This is Limbo let out on a holiday — a 
paradise above and paradise below, and 
devils between. Merry Beelzchuhs 
they are, and much should we thank 
them for thus playing for mankind. 
Europe would die of Jiypochondriasis 
without such* a buflb to keep her in it 
b}t>Ud laugh as this Naples; it is the. 
Bohadil of every thing serious; the 
methodised madness, tlie harlequin of 
every thing eomic amongst our kind. 
The company should be kept up by 
public subscription ; no man tv ho wishes 
to live longer than his anrestor.s slioiild 
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omit Naples. Every day here will be a 
vear hereafter: — store up sunshine and 
laughter whilst you may, as you pre- 
serve plums ana peaclies in summer. 
You will have occasion enough to un- 
bottle both in England.*’ 

The general advice with regard to 
travel, is ludicrously amusing : but we 
can only quote a part of it. — “ Children 
destined by their parents to be travellers, 
should be thrown into a pail of ice the 
moment they are born, and then trans- 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen 
fire; they may have to swim across 
frozen rivers, and run a race in the. 
torrid zone, more thjan once, before they 
die : — they should be often fed on bread 
and water, and sometimes not at all ; in , 
the deserts of Arabia there is seldom 
either : — they should be clad thiiily ; the 
brigands of Terracina frequently strip 
their victims: — they should know how 
to go naked on emergencies ; tailors are 
not to be had in the wilderness. They 
may dislike this at the time, but they 
will thank their parents for it hereafter. 
Should their Aveak constitutions sink 
under it, the parents ought not to have 
chosen this profession : the fault is with 
them, and not with my dictum. . 

“ Give the future traveller those books 
to read which stimulate most the natural 
curiosity ; the more extravagant (truth 
can be had any whefel the better. M unch- 
ausen is a good book, if he he in- 
tended for Germany. Carr will do for 


Holland, and, 1 believe, Ireland (if any 
one travels there, now that lie can travel 
any where els^; Chateaubriand for 
Greece and the East ; Eustace for Italy ; 
the Fudge Family for France ; and, as 
for Switzerland, J leave him to William 
Tell, Macready, and the Panoramas. 

It is a false id ^, — experto crede ^ — 
to teach a child the languages: lost 
time, words not things, much whipping, 
no less disgust ; this is the harvest of 
those who sow the wind to reap the 
whirlwind, and do nothing but rear a 
cross child into a stubborn ho v. A ser- 
vant will perform the wonder which 
defied the pedagogue, in a single week. 
It is true, he will not teach reading, but 
a man may read to travel, though he 
does not travel to read. After a few 
days* chattering, add the vocabulary — 
Galignam*s, if you like : 1 warrant you, 
he will never after w'ant post-horses or 
a good dinner. As to the ladies, a good 
person and a sweet smile speak every 
language. But other accomplishments 
should not be neglpcted : smoking, for 
instance, which cannot be begun too 
soon. 1 would put a boy into the short 
pipe at six, if possible ; then get him at 
ten to the German, and to the chibouque, 
and the hookah or nargbili (if intended 
for the voyage outremer)^ at twelve. — 
The niceties, for there is as much idiom 
in sufilation as in snuff-taking, can only 
be acquired in the country itself.** 


THE BOUQUET OF JONQUILS, gracing a fair Bosom. 

Flowers of the sun, whose parent care 
Your golden lustre has bestow’d, 

O say, did Cupid place you there. 

To guard from harm his lov’d abode ? 

If so, watch well her gentle. heart ; 

The approach of cold disdain repel ; 

Nor let soft pity e’er depart 
From that shrine where she loves to dwell. 

Beam fdt’th, u hile in that bosom worn. 

The brightest gems of all the field ; 

Those which Aurora’s brows adorn, 

To your transcendent glow must yield. 

Nature, when she endow’d iny fair. 

From each gay flower some sweetness drew : 

She gave to Sylvia’s waving hair 
Your fragnanre and i^onr golden hue. 
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An Address to a Vouwg Lady. 

All see ! site smiles to view your bloom. 

As heaves her snowy breast the while ; 
Waft grateful tlien your glad perfume. 

Blest (lowers ! for *tt8 an angeVs smile. 


Reviving in her balmy breath,i 
Sunn’d hy ttie radiance of her eye, 

There flourish long, nor fear your death ; — 
^ such a mode ’tis bliss to die. 


l^^e 


T?!rherj when other charms expire. 
Your orient tints remain the same. 
And say, surviving lifers last (ire, 

That thus shall Uve her lover’s flame 


V. 


AN ADDRESS TO A TOUNG JUADV, 

Ay Mr. Pereivai. 

Is it bliss to see a crowd 
Gazing on thee. 

Or, like a gilded insect, proud 
In flattery sun thee ? 

Is there not a dearer thing. 

Than when a fop with painted wing, 
Too poor to bkkss, too weak to sting, 
Dreams he has won thee ? 

1$ it bliss to think thy charms 
Are lauded ever — 

That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never ? 

Oil! is it not a sweeter thought, 

That only one thy love has sought, 
And in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 

Is it bliss to hear chy praise 
By all repeated ; 

To dream a round of sunny days, 
Then And thee cheated r 
Oh ! happier the hidden flower 
Within a far secluded bower. 

Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 

Is it not bliss'to hear thy name 
From lips so holy? 

Ok ! better^than the transient flame. 
That circles folly. 

If thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure worship from so pure a mind. 
And love that will not leave behind 
One taint of melancholy. 
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THE FAREWELL, 

Mr, Mudford. 

1 wi^L not wring tl^y bosom more, 

Nor ask one last, one thrilling kiss ; 

Thv tears shall not again flow o’er. 

Though shed to bfess an hour like this. 

\Vc need not speak tliat word, farewell ! 

’Twas spoken when we met to part; 
ilow we have loved we need not tell ; 

’Tis told in that which breaks each heart. 

The mutual language of our eyes, 

The sighs whicli now our bosoms sweU, 
Sav what the falt’ring tongue denies. 

The madd’ning words^ farewell \ farewell ! 


8ELF*DEyOTION, 

friitn Air, Hogerai* Poem of the Jiun. 

*Tis over* ; and her lovely cheek is now 
On her hard pillow-— there, alas ! to be 
Nightly, through many and many a dreary hour, 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another conies) 

In anguish, in the ghastliness of death ; 

Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 
Ev’n on her bier. ^ * 


’Tis over ; and the rite, 

With all its pomp and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home, 

To be the show, the idol of the day ; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head — 

No rocket, bursting in the midnight- sky. 

So dazzling. When to-morrow awakes. 

She will awake as though she still was there. 

Still in her father’s house; and io ! a cell 

Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom discern’d, 

Nought save the crucinx, the rosary. 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
Her beauty and grace. 

Like a dream, the whole is fled ; 

And they that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dress’d for sacrifice, 

Are mingling in the world ; thou in thy cell 
Forgot, Teresa. Yet, among them all, 

None seem’d so form’d to love and to be lov’d, 


* The ceremony of taking the vow is over. 
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An Apoatrophe to tho Air, 

None to delight, adorn ; and on thee now 
, A curtain, blacker than the night, is dropp’d 
For ever ! In thy gentle bosom sleep 
Feelings, affections, destin’d now to'ate. 

To wither like the blossom in the bud. 

Those of a wife, a mother ; leaving thore 
A cheerless void, a chill as of the grave, 

A languor and a lethargy of soul. 

Death-like, and gath’ring more and more till Deatli 
Comes to release thee. Ah, what now to thee. 
What now to thee the treasure of thy youth ? 

As nothing ! 

But thou canst not yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse. 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return. 

The monstrous birth of one eventful day. 
Troubling thy spirit — from the first, at dawn, 

The rich arraying for the nuptial feast, 

To the black pall, the requiem. 

All in turn 

Revisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncall’d. Thy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating ? Has it no resets ? 

Discoverest thou no weakness luring there ? 

But thine exhausted frame haa sunk to rest. 

Peace to thy slumbers ! 


AV APOSTROPHE TO THE AIR AND THE OCEAN, 

by •hfr. Sotheby, 

WiiAT art thou, viewlCSs spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, whisp’ring, o’er me wooingly, and now. 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, > 

Fix’d on my solemn argument, 1 call 
On nature, and the elements that mix 
Their changeful shapes around her state, to hymn 
Thy glory, God Creator? — On yon plain 
The sun strikes heavy; summer noontide glares 
O’er its unshadow’d sultrifless ; meantime, 

Ctider cool umbrage of sequestred groves, 

My native woodlands wild, I wander on 
In pathless solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of wind 
Make melody. 

Sweet minstrel!, manv-voic’d, * 

Again thy whisper vibrates on the leaf 
Dmightful, companied with rural sounds. 

The Dleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird. 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They liavc ceas’d ; 
But thou, aerial visitant ! thou com’st 
Most mutable, and other chaflge assum’st. 
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To woo another sense, wafting around 

My way delicious odors, that exhale 

Prom mead new-mown, clover, or thy my hank, 

Where summer swarms brush from the purple blouiii 
Rich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit ! thy pow’r 
Bears other office than to charm the sense 
With rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bleat 
Of doe, or trill of bird, or all that breathes . 

Enchantment from toueh'd lute, in moonlight glades. 

When music melts upon the lip of love ; 

And higlier province thine, tnan to diffuse 
Fragrance from mead new-mown, clover, or bank. 

Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 
The song of munn’ring melodies. 

• « # # * 


But how fitly laud iin song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol' 

Thy beauty ? Fair art thou, qh, summer sea ! 

In still re^se, and sweet thy crisped smiles. 

When twilight, slowly fading off, withdraws 
Its shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rests its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination ; and the breeze. 

In ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the bosom of the deep 
Light vapors wreathe their manv-color’d forms. 

Meantime, the sun, ivith orb of gold, half-ris’n. 

Looks thro* the mist, and on, from wave to wave, 
levels the tremulous radiance, lighting up 
Far off his western goal. Nor lovely less, 

At still autumnal night-fall, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cloud 
That hung o’er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate livery, and the last low breath 
Of wind, that like the chanted vesper rose. 

Dies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 

Gray twilight then and gradual gloom succeed. 

Till, fully-orb’d ’mid heav’n’s resplendent host. 

These errant,' those at rest, regent of night, 

The moon walks forth in brightness; and each cliff, 

Hoar tow’r, and wood thal boldly breasts the tide. 

Smile,' touch’d with tremulous light, while ’neath her disc 
The heave of ocean, like a silver globe. 

Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
The shore, and, fancy-free, rekindle dreams 
Of blissful childhood, and again pursue 
Far sea-nymphs, in smooth on gleams of light, 

That o’er the wave likd silver shadows glide, 

Brush’d by the night-air’s wing; or, in lone muse 
Bow’d o’er the stillness of the deep, to dwell 
On lov’d friends gone, till the sooth’d spirit taste 
Of their unearthly quiet. 
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TUB BROKBN GOLD; 

by Mrs, Wilton. 

I LOOK upon this broken gold. 

And inein*ry traces o*er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old. 

When life and lore were green ; 

Joys that danc'd o^er my light heart then, 
Such as can ne’er be noiine again. 

1 look upon this broken gold » 

'Tivas sever’d in love’s trusting hour. 

Ere the young pulse of hope grew cold. 

Or the world’s storms had poiver 
To make the spirit’s gladsome wing 
A drooping and a blighted thipg ! 

I look upon this broken gold. 

When frofti the busy crowd I steal ; 

1 would not scofters should be told 
All 1 have felt — and all I feel, 

^Jor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that should be banish’d^ow. 

1 look upon this broken gold — 
Remembrancer of years gone by ; 

The hapd pledg’d with it now is cold. 

The heart too, long has ceas’d to sigli ; 
And of love’s early raven chain, 

I — (sever’d link) alone remain ! 

1 look upon this broken gold ; 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more: — 

As sinking mariners behold 
Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save, it shows to me 
The wreck that life must henceforth be ! 


1 look upon this broken gold ; 

What lesson does it teach me now ? 

It says, tiiat years have o’er me roll’d ; 

That time in shadow wraps my brow ; 
And whispers, ’tis as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth’s bright dreams again ! 


HECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER 

POEMS, by Felicia Hemant. 1828, 

Among the fair poets who adorn the 
present age, Mrs. Hemans bears a high 
(some say the highest) rank. Elegance, 
grace, taste, feeling, and sentiment, 
adorn and recommend her productions, 
which are also tinctured with a spirit of 


morality and virtue. Such as read them 
ivith the attention which they deserve, 
can not be led astray, and may become 
wiser and belter. 

Records of the passions, virtues, and 
conduct of women, in various situations 
and circumstances, form a subject 
equally adapted to the object of our 
miscellany and to the talents of this 
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ingenious writer. The first record is to escape, and the recapture of the lady, 
borroived from the history of Arabella, are told in a touching style; and the 
a lady of the Stuai*t family, whose union piece concludes with still more affecting 
with the son of lord Imuchain]} sub- traits of sufferings, ending in the neaV 
jected the two lovers to separate impri- view of death, which relieves the cap* 
sonment. Their mutual affection and tive. 
its disastrous consequences, the attempt 

Expecting the means of escape, Arabella says, 

*•’ Sunset I tell each momeut— from the skies 
The last red splendour floats along my wall. 

Like a kiiig*8 banner!— Now it melts, it dies ! 

I see one star — 1 hpar — *twas not the caU, 

Th’ expected voice ; my quick heart throbb*d too soon 
I must keep rigil till yon rising moon 
Shower down less ^Iden light. Beneath her beam 
Through my lone lattice pour'd, I sit and dream 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love, 

Under the vine, or In the citron-grove. 

May breathe from terror. 

Now the night grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, and full of sleep; 

1 hear my veins beat. Hark! a bell’s slow chime ; 

My heart strikes with it. Yet again — *tis time ! 

A step !— a voice !— or but a rising breeze ? 

Hark ! — baste ! — I come, to meet thee on the seas.” 

Disappointed in her fond hope, she exclaims, 

Now never more, oh ! never, iji the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust Ibndly— never more!— the hope is crush *d 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush’d 
That spoke sweet oracles ; and I return 
To lay my youth, as in a bnHal-urn, 

Where sunshine may not hud it. All is lost ! 

The unhappy lady continues to pour out her complaints and regrets. 

My friend, my friend ! where art thou? Day by day. 

Gliding, like some dark mournful stream, away. 

My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while. 

Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs 
Round hall and hamlet ; summer, with her smile. 

Fills the green forest : — young hearts breathe their vovin ; 

Brothers long jiarted meet ; fair children rise 
Round the glad board ; Hope laughs from loving eyes ; 

All this is in the w^orld !— These joys lie sown. 

The dew of ev’ry path — on one alone 
Their freshness may not fall — the stricken deer, 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 

Ye are from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 

By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent; 

O’er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 

And the lark’s nest was where your bright cups bent, 

Quiv’riug to breeze and rain-drop, like the sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven’s eye hath been, 

Through the leaves pouring its dark sultiy blue 
t Into your glowing hearts; the bee to you 

Hath murmur’d, and the rill. My soul grows faint 
With passionate yearning, os its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream, — ^tbe men, the free. 

The full of all sweet sound, — the shut from me ! 
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There weal u swift binl singiug past my ceil — 

O love and freedom ! ye are lovely things ! 

Witli you the peasant on the hills may dwell. 

And by Ihe streams ; but 1 — the Wotxi of kings, 

A proud, uiimingUiig river, through my veins 
Flows in lone brightness, — and its gifts are chains ! 

# 4i ^ S' 

Thou hast forsaken me I 1 feel' I know% 

There would be rescue if this were not so. 

Thoii’rt at the chase, Ihou’rl at the festbe board, 

Thou*rt where the rc^ wine free and high is pour'd, 

Thou^rt where the dancers meet I — a magic glass 
Is set within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 

Flusliing it o’er with pomp from bower and ball ; 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all, — 

Thine ! — What dost thou amidst the bright and fair, 

Whisp'ring light words, and mocking my despair I* 

It is not w'ell of thee ! — my love was more 
Than ftery song may breathe, deep thought explore ; 

And tliere thou srnilest, while my heart Is dying, 

With all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 

K*en thou, on wJiQiii they hung their last green leaf — 

Ycl smile, smile on ! too bright 'art tliou lor grief ! 


Farewell I and yet once more. 
Farewell !— the passion of long years 1 pour 
Into that word ; thou hear'st not, — ^but the w'oe 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
To Illy heart's lihly place ; there let them dwell— 
We shall o'ei’sweep the grave to meet — Farewell ! ” 


(I illustrates the conjugal love of Gertrude von der Wart, who attends, 
to tlie hist moment, her tortured and expiring husband. 


Her hands wen? clasp'd, her dark eyes raised. 

The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed : 

All that she loved was fbere. 

The night was ruitnd her clear and cold. 

The holy heaven above. 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
Tlie might of earthly love, 

* And bid me not depart,’ she cried , 

‘ My Rudolph, say jiot so ! 

This is no time to quit thy side ; 

Peace, iK‘ace, 1 c^innot go. 

Halil the world aught for we to fear 
When death is on thy brow r 
TJie world ! what means it ?— »M«t' is here — 

[ will not leave thee now, 

1 have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its niem’iy'’s Uying power 
To strengthen me through this f 
And thou, mine honour’d love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won.' 

2 s 
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And were not ihes4) high w'ortU h> fldw 
From w’omaii’s breaking heart ? 

Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part ; 

But oil ! with such a glazing eye, 

With such a cnrclling cheek— 

Love ! love ! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only thou should^st speak ! 

The wind rose high, — ^but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear ; 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near, 

M^ile she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form. 

And ])ouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from bis brow 
With her pale hands and soft. 

Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had stillM bis hear", so oft. 

She spread her mantle o*er his breast, 

She bath'd his lips with dew. 

And on his cheek such kisses press'd 
As hope and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh ! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to the last ! 

She had her meed— one smile in deuUi — 

And his worn spirit pass’d. 

While ev'n as o’er a mnrtj'r^s grave 
She knelt on that sud s|)ot, 

And, weeping, bless'd the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not !” 

Of the. additional or supplementary poems, the Sunbeam is the most pleasing. 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall, 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all I 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 

Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles ; 

Thou hast toucliM with glory his thousand isles ; 

Thou bast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam. 

And gladden'd the sailor, like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades. 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades. 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 

Like fire-flies giance to the pools below. 

1 look’d on the mountains — a va[>our lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array . 

Thou brokest forth — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

1 look’d on the peas«int’s lowly cot — 

Something of sfidneas hud wrapp'd the s{K>t ; 

But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 

Flushing tlie waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin's bead. 
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Thou lak’&t through the dim chuix;h-aile tliy way, 

Ami i1/»‘ pillars from twilight flash forth to duj , 

And its high pale toiiibs^ with llicir trophies old, 

Are bath'd in u flood as of molten gold. 

And thou turnestnot from the humblest grave, 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou sctttt'rest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou steepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of simimer ! oh 1 what" is like thee ? 

Hope of the wdlderness, joy of tlie seal — 

One thing is like thee to mortals given. 

The faith touching alt things with hues, of heaven !”' 


AN ESSAY ON LIBERALITY ' OF MIND 
AND A TOLERANT SPIRIT. 

Liberality is the result of mental 
liberty, whence it derived its appella- 
tion. It implies an expansion of mind 
and an unfettered range of thought, con- 
nected with a kind and generous dtspo- 
sition. It leads to an equitable consi- 
deration of the characters of others, a 
fair construction of their motives, a full 
admissiop of their right to judge for 
tliemselves and to differ even from their 
friends in sentiment, and a candid iudul- 
gence with regard to those practices, 
errors and detects, which are not cri- 
minal. It is founded on a rooted and 
liabitual deference to tfiat principle which 
teaches us to allow to others all the li- 
berty that we ourselves claim and exer- 
cise. The best and wisest men may differ 
both on trivial points and on import- 
ant questions ; and, where much may be 
.said on both sides, ]}etuluiit altercation 
and arrogant dogmatism are unbecoming 
and offensive. Kveii when your side of 
the question is supported by what the 
generality of intelligent persons would 
deem the most forcible and cogent argu- 
ments, you ought not to censure your 
opponent with harshness or acrimony. 
You may think him unreasonable or 
unwise, but you ought not therefore to 
stigmatise him as an absolute fool; — let 
him have his own W'ay, as you have 
your*s ; for, although his understanding 
may be inferior to that which you pos- 
sess, he has a right, as a free agent, to 
pursue the train of liis own ideas, with- 
out regard to your dictatorial inter- 
ference. 

There is nothing more productive of 
a difference of opinion than religion : 
yet, from its nature, it ought not to 


engender ill-will or animosity. Not 
only Christianity teaches the obligation 
of general good-will, but also some 
other systems of religion allow tolera- 
tioiin This, we are sorry to observe, is 
not a distinguishing feature among the 
Roman-catholics, although even Uiey^ in 
some countries, liave relaxed the rigors 
of their authority. They wish to con- 
iine salvation to those who adopt all tfie 
doctrinal absurdities of their corrupt 
church. They accuse the heads of the 
church of England of gross illiherality ; 
but we may retort the charge by asking, 
“ When did they, in the exercise of 
power, testify any marks of liberality ?’» 
Toleration was a term unknown in tlieir 
ecclesiastical vocabulary : yet they now 
call loudly for the highest degree of 
power and office, except that royalty 
which is denied by the bill of right# to 
any member of their sect. They wish 
to have opportunities of legislating for 
our church, when their bigots will not 
suffer our parliament to interfere even in 
the most insignificant point of their spi- 
ritual establishment. In the event of 
farther concessions, we arc justified in 
the demand and expectation of secu- 
rities; but their priests appear to he 
shocked at this requisition, and arc 
disposed to insist upon unconditional 
emancipation. Their nobles and gentry, 
by being less obstinate, may perhaps, 
before many years elapse, obtain a grant 
of their claims. 

The sul)jects of a free state frequently 
differ in political points, and their dis- 
putes are sometimes carried on with*that 
animosity which is inconsistent with 
social benevolence. We misjtit be alto- 
gether surprised at this, if we did not 
consider that the happiness of a commu- 
nity depends in a great measure upon 
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g'ouJ government, tlie form and con- 
struction of which, therefore, cannot be 
a matter of indifference? to a patriot or a 
reflecting man. Yet even the impor- 
tance of this consideration ought not to 
exclude the influence of a candid and 
tolerant spirit. Against those who are 
clamorous for reform in the liope of 
exciting that confusion by which the 
rabble "may proiit, we ought to be so 
far upon our guard as not to increase, 
by positive favor, their powers of injury ; 
but, wliile they disguise their views 
under the veil of plausible argumenta- 
tion, we must tolerate their opiniotis, 
rather than sharply remonstrate against 
their supposed intentions. We Know 
that reputed thieves are sometimes ap- 
prcheiided by the strictness of our police, 
when they are walking quietly about the 
streets ; but this practice, in our opinion, 
is not justifiable ; for mere suspicion 
ought not to lead us into a violation of 
equity. When Windham had deserted 
the Whig camp to enlist under tl»e ban- 
ners of Toryism, he became so furiously 
intolerant as to rccoiiiiuend a vigor 
beyond the law;” but even his minis- 
terial colleagues were disgusted at his 
political intemperance, and would only 
cliastise tlie Jacobins for what the law 
calls ** overt acts’* of sedition. 

A variance in taste, or in manners and 
customs, can lead only weak minds into 
intolerance. Thtue is no accounting for 
differences of taste ; — they are not f^lr 
objects of dispute, and still less are they 
just grounds of dogmatical or acrimo- 
nious censure. Without descending to 
the tastes of the gotmnand or the volup- 
tiiarv, we will take notice of the taste 
for literature and the fine arts. Some 
readers, having no taste for the higher 
species of poetry, or for the stately dig- 
nity of history, prefer light pieces and 
namby-pamby verses to the former, and 
novels to the latter. Where, we ask, is 
the harm in such preference? If %tjc 
enjoy the perusal of the Paradise Lost, 
let us not sneer at a friend for dwelling 
on the pages of Shenstone : if toe an- 
mire Ilume or Gibbon, let us not im- 
pute weakness of mind to one who is 
delighted with the novels of Fielding, 
Richardson, or Scott. In painting, we 
may prefer Raphael to any of his siic- 
reswrs ; ,but, if others should conceive 
that the artists of the Flemish school 
have given more natural representations, 
we ought not to be so illiberal as to ac- 
cuse them of an absolute want of taste. 


In sculpture, we arc disposed to maintain 
the Superiority of the Medicean Venus 
to every other extant or even conceivable 
figure, inelegance of form and justness 
of proportion ; but some, who consider 
themselves as good judges, pretend to 
-discover various faults in that admirable 
statue. If tve are not pleased at the 
boldness of these critics, let ns at least 
tolerate and excuse their dissent, because 
it is a matter of taste. In architecture, 
there is a striking difference between the 
Grecian and Gothic styles ; but, while 
we are more pleased with the forn^cr, we 
do not censure the high admiration 
which many feel for the latter. In music, 
there is perhaps less diversity of taste 
than is generally supposed, heeause 
there are certain melodies which delight 
almost every ear, and certain tunes which 
excite a similarity of gratified feeling 
among various nations ; yet a consider- 
able diftcrenceof taste prevails, in judg- 
ing of voices and of skill, and of the 
powers of instruments. Some years 
ago, Miss IVilson was admired by the 
public as a very pleasing if not scionfific 
vocalist; but there were not a few who 
said that she was no singer ; — an opinion 
which seemed to border on il liberality. 
The English in general dislike the 
squeaking tones of the bagpipe ; hut, as 
the Scots are particularly phrased with 
that medium of sounds, let them enjoy 
their predilection without any arraign- 
ment of their taste. A Highlander, it 
has been observed, “ both fights and 
dances to that instrument with syniptoms 
of glee not inferior to those which are 
elicited by any harmonic conirivaiice 
that musical taste has produced.” 

The choice of a trade or profession 
leads also to a diversity of sentiment. 
Many gentlemen will rather sufier their 
younger sons to starve in a liberal pro- 
fession, or lose their lives in the pre- 
tended service of their country, tiiaii 
give them a chance of thriving in a 
vulgar trade. They allow that traders 
are useful members of society, but scorn 
the idea of approximation to men of that 
humble class. Yet there is nothing 
disgraceful in honest industry, and an 
intelligent and upright tradesman is at 
least as respectable as a silly lordling, 
even though the latter may be able to 
trace his descent from the royal family. 
The intolerant spirit of the aristocracy 
has indeed been softened, in our time, 
by the wealth of merchants and master- 
manufacturers ; but we have in our eye 
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ii distinguislie(| senator, tvho, j)e<cause 
liis fatlicT sprang from the Idom, is 
undervalued ny the pride of a court. 
Fie is merely tolerated for his abilities, 
not regarded with friendliness nr com- 
placency. 

Tliat intoh^rance wliich feels disgust 
at a trilling dilfercnce in ordinary man- 
ners, may rather he ridiculed tlian 
sharply censured. Tiic carl of Chester- 
held, for instance, was not very willing 
to sit at the same table with Dr. John- 
son, because the great moralist did not 
eat or drink genteelly, and was not sulfi- 
ciently clean in his person or neat in his 
dress to'^ please the fastidious peer.^ — 
There would have been some reason for 
this disgast, if Johnson had been as 
dirty in his appearance and habits as 
AJagliabcchi, the librarian of Florence ; 
])ut that was not the case. The doctor, 
in his own way, was as intolerant as the 
peer ; for he boasted that he could not 
eiulure conversational frivolity or ab- 
Niinlity, and sometimes insulted Mr. 
Thrale’s friends for talking nonsense ; 
yet, like other great men, he .occasion- 
ally fell into the error which he con- 
demned. 

Witliout dwelling longer on this sub- 
ject, H'c exhort our readers to tiilerate, 
in others, every ’dilFcreiicc of opinion or 
of taste which does not militate against 
dectglum and moral propriety, or the 
obligations of religion and virtue. 


SHORT CliriTOAL NOTICES OP NEW 
PUULTCATIONS. 

Present State of the Missionary E- 
stablishmcnts in all parts of the IForld, 
— The zeal of conversion is one of the 
most remarkable features of the present 
age. Vast sums are annually^ expended 
for the propagation of Christianity, and 
semi narW are established in many coun- 
tries for preparing and training missi- 
onaries. IVe do not think that the holy 
U'ork is conducted in the best possible 
manner : yet there is no doubt that much 
good is the result of this fervent and 
increasing zeal. The volume is partly 
a translation from the German, and 
partly Ute composition of Mr. Frederic 
Shobcrl. To all who take an active 
interest in tlie diffusion of our revered 
religion, this publication will be most 
acceptable : it will show them how the 
labors of pious men have prospered in 
the vast regions of the East, in the polar 


circle, in Africa, in the wilds of Ame- 
rica, and in New Holland ; and they 
will be able to estimate the effect of 
what has been done, by descriptions of 
the previous condition, moral, political, 
and religious, of the peoph* among whom 
Christianity has been introduced. The 
work is rendered amusing by many cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, and by accounts 
of the numerous countries which are 
now the theatres of inissiouary zeal. 

Germs of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man -Metaphysical discussions 

are too dry and uninteresting to suir the 
generality of readers; but, as they tend 
to promote our acquaintance with the 
theory of tlie mind, they are w^orthy of 
some notice, even thongh they may never 
lead to a perfect kiiowlege of the intri- 
cate subject. The writer of this treatise 
apologises for his attempt by saying. 

He who values the highest ends of 
study, and who is liappily free from 
those imperative bars which duty some- 
times opposes to liberal pursuits, ivill 
scarcely consider his studies complete, 
so long as metaphysics are not ranked 
among their number. Metaphysics may 
be regarded as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics, or moral discipline ; and, if, ^ 
in that quality, they are in some respects ' 
inferior to logic, mathematics, or phy. 
sics, they nevertheless present advan- 
tages of which not even those sciences 
can boast.” 

On Tendency to Disease of Body and 
Mind in refined Life, by Leonard 
Stewart^ M,1 k — W e recoraniend this vo- 
lume to the serious attention of fashion- 
able invalids. The advice wdiich the 
author gives is rational and judicious. 
The tendency which he professes to cor- 
rect may in various cases be so obviated 
as to prevent the waste of liigh fees ; 
and, where a disease has already taken 
place, the general principles of cure are 
well laid dowm. 

Contrasty by Retina Maria Roche. 

3 voU.-^The merit of this lady, as a 
novelist, is well known. She must now 
be declining into old age ; yet she has 
not lost her fertility of invention or her 
skill in characteristic delineation. The 
incidents of her new tale are striking, 
and are introduced with considerable 
effect; and, in the character of Helena, 
the dangers of a want of firm self-reli- 
ance, of giving the reins into the hands 
of others, of shrinking from explana- 
tion when that alone is necessary, and 
of allowing the sensibility of the moment 
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to assume the sway whicli good sense 
and discretion ought to hold, are forcibly 
illustrated. 

Peihant, or the Adventures of a Gen^ 
ilenian^ 3 vols. — ^This is evidently su- 
perior to the ordinary novels of the day. 
The plot is well conducted, the charac- 
ters are ably drawn, the satirical strokes 
are pointedlv happy, and there is even 
an occasional display of wit. — Two short 
extracts will serve as specimens of the 
work : — one treats of ihomOndetful fund 
of learning acquired at Eton school ;,the 
other notices the behaviour of gay aca- 
demics. 

** As 1 was reckoned an uncommonly 
well educated boy, it may not be ungra- 
tifying to the admirers of the present 
system of education to pause here for a 
moment, and recall what 1 then knew. 
1 could make twenty Latin verses in half 
an hour; I could construe, without an 
English translation, all the easy Latin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones 
toith it/ 1 could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the me- 
dium of a Latin version at the bottom of 
the page. 1 was thought exceedingly 
clever, for 1 had only been eight years 
acquiring all this fund of information, 
which, as one can never recall it in the 
w'orld, you have everv right to suppose 
that 1 had entirely mrgotten before 1 
was five and twenty. As I was never 
taught a syllabic of'English during this 
period ; as', when I once attempted to 
read Pope’s poems, out of school hours, 
1 was laughed at, and called a sap/ as 
my mother, when 1 went to school, re- 
nounced her own instructions ; and as, 
w'iiatever school-masters may think to 
the contrary, one learns nothing now- 
o’-days by inspiration ; so of every thing 
which relates to English literature, En- 
glish laws, and English history, you 
have the same right to suppose that 1 
w^as, at the age of eighteen, when 1 left 
Eton, in the profoundest ignorance.” 

• # • • 

“ I went to take leave of our college- 
tutor. * Mr. Pelham,’ said he, affec- 
tionately squeezing me by the hand, 
* your conduct has been most exemplary ; 
you have tiot walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at 
the proctor — ^nor driven tandems by day, 
nor Woken lamps by night — nor cnter^ 
the chapel in order to display your 
intoxication — nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This 
is the general behaviour of young men 


of family and fortune ; Jmt it has not 
been yours. Sir, you have been an 
honour to your college.’ ” 

Historical Tablets and Medallions^ 
illustrative of an improved Systetn of 
Artificial Memory^ designed and ar- 
ranged by John fienry Todd. — We arc 
not fond of mnemonic systems, because 
they deal in jargon rather than in sense : 
yet they may ocoasioiialiy be used with 
advanti^e, where the memory is so weak 
and frail, as to seem to require arrange- 
ment and association. Cicero informs 
us, that Simonides the Ceian was the 
first who devised a regular art of me- 
mory ; but, as his systeiii is not precisely 
known, those who arc in the habit of 
forgetting occurrences and dates must 
be content with the use of modern sy- 
stems. Mr. Todd has taken great pains 
with his subject, and his plan is the best 
that we have seen ; but we cannot con- 
veniently particularise it. 

Demonologia^ or an Ewposi of An- 
cient and Modern Superstitions , — We 
do not see the necessity of a work of 
this kind ; for not only the records of 
general history sufficiently expose the 
former influence of superstition, but that 
march of intellect of which we boast 
will in a great measure prevent its re- 
currence, or confine it (it it should still 
occasionally appear) to the lowest and 
weakest of inanKind. True religioir dis- 
dains such aid, and will flourish more 
without it. 


NOTICES AND ODSEKVATIONS FOR 
MAY AND JUNE. 

May 20. — Another Change in the MU 
nistry, — When Mr. Huskis&on coalesced 
with the men who had hunted his friend 
Mr. Canning to the grave, he could 
not expect that they would treat him with 
any deference or regard ; and he conse- 
quently found his situation unpleasing 
and uncomfortable, although exterior 
harmony for some time prevailed in the 
cabinet. In the East-Hetford question, 
he properly voted against the transfer of 
the right of suffrage to the neighbouring 
hundred, thinking that it ought to be 
given to some populous town now unre- 
presented ; ana, when he had made this 
faux pas (as the leading ministers 
thought it^, he confessed his fault in a 
letter to the dnke of Wellington, who, 
though he did not otherwise intend to 
cashier the colonial secretary, as this was 
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not a question of vital importance, was 
evidently glad to ^et rid of an incom- 
pliant associate. His grace sent a la- 
conic reply. — “Your letter has surprised 
me much, and has given me great con- 
cern. 1 have considered it iny duty 
to lay it before the king.** If he bad 
wished to retain Mr. Huskisson in the 
cabinet, he might easily have adjusted 
the diricrence; but he construed, into 
a positive resignation, that intimation 
which was not so intended, and, by ivhat 
the secretary styled a “ very harsh pro- 
ceeding,*’ dismissed him from his post, 
for the gratification of the high-flying 
Tory peers, who wished to drive every 
Whig out of the cabinet. The carl 
of Dudley, lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Charles Grant, now resigned their offices; 
and thus the people are left to the 
“ tender mercies** of the Tories. We cer- 
tainly do not say that statesmen of that 
denorni nation are invariably hostile to 
the honor or the welfare of the country ; 
hut we cannot refrain from hinting tliat 
their uncontrolled sway is rather ominous 
(hull auspicious. 

26 . — Royal Hospitality and courtly 
Mafrn ijicence , — N ot content with giving 
a grand entertainment to the sons and 
daughtcTS of the nobility and gentry, 
the King subsequently gave a ball and 
supper to the adult courtiers. The 
throne-room at St. James’ palace was 
used as a drawing-room, and the royal 
closet as a card-room; and two apart- 
ments were appropriated to dancing. To 
prevent oppressive heat, and at the same 
time to obviate the danger of taking 
cold, the windows of these two rooms, 
while they were left open, had Canaletti 
hliiids on the outside, and blinds of fine 
gauze within. The band consisted of 
rtiirty performers, among whom were 
Coliriet and Michou. When the com- 
pany had assembled, his majesty made 
his appearance, “ dressed (says the 
court- writer) in the regimentals of a field- 
marshal.” Without speaking too freely 
of so exalted a personage, we may ven- 
ture to express a doubt whether bis 
assumption of a martial uniform on 
almost every occasion is consistent with 
good taste. ‘There is no stronger reason 
for the king*s appearing as a general at 
a ball and supper, because he is the head 
of the army, than for his being arrayed 
like an archbishop because he is the 
head of the cliurch. Would it not be 
better to appear a's a ^entletnan of the 
highest rank ?— The writer adds, that his 


majesty behaved to all the company in 
the “ most condescending and gracious 
manner.” Is not this a matter of course? 
A prince even of rough manners would 
treat, with respect those whom he had 
invited, more particularly the ladies; 
and we know that the manners of George 
the Fourth are of the most polished 
description. — ^The king witnessed the 
dancing with seeming pleasure : it was 
kept up with spirit, and chiefly con«> 
sisted of quadrilles, which, at intervals, 
were varied with the waltz. After an 
elegant and costly suppfpr the dances 
were resumed, and continued until three 
o’clock in the morning, when his ma- 
jesty, by retiring, gave a signal for the 
departure of his highly-gratified guests. 

— A Theatrical Dispute, — Mr. 
Nathan, the composer, brought an action 
against Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury- 
lane Theatre, with a view of procuring 
a satisfactory compensation for the time 
and labo^ which the plaintiff had spent 
in the composition of the music of a 
piece called the Illustrious Stranger. — 
Mr. sergeant Jones, for the plaintiff, 
stated tlie commencement and progress 
of Mr. Nathan’s task. After the piece 
had been produced, it was thought that i 
some additional music would be advan- 
tageous, and Mr. Price’s secretary ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr, Nathan, describing 
the nature of the addition required. The 
sergeant then read the following instruc* 
tions, which produced loud laughter in 
the court. — “ Act 2, Scene 1.— Solemn 
music for a marriage ceremony — Goes 
into a bustle — (^Princess f aiming. 
Scene last.— -March in a soft strain, to 
end in a crash — soft sound of wind in- 
struments Q;elestial) to raise the Princess 
from the Tomb — then to rush into bold 
music.” 

The learned pleader said that it was 
evident from these instructions what a 
high opinion Mr. Price entertained of 
the extent and variety of Mr. Nathan’s 
abilities. The lord chief justice said, 

“ Brother Jones, they seem to have at- 
tributed to him the power of raising the 
dead.”— Mr. Bishop, the composer, was 
of opinion that the music was worth 
25w, exclusive of the copyright. But it 
was established on the part of. the de- 
fendant, that it was not usual for com- 
pensation to be made to composers of 
music for the theatres, when they re- 
served the copyright : in fact, the per- 
formance of the music in public was 
deemed an advantage, because it pro-* 
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mated the sale of particular airs and of 
the whole j^rinted score. This conduct, 
we think, is unfair and illiberal on the 
part of . managers, ivho might on the 
same ground refuse to allow any remu- 
neration to the author of a dramatic 
piece, because he is at liberty to print it 
mr his own profit* 

A fFarntng to the Fair Ses, — ^I’he 
baseness of man, and the unlicensed 
indulgence of the strong feelings of 
woman, are exemplified Dy a recent in- 
cident. A coroner's inquest was holden 
<m the body of Mary M‘Cabe, aged 19 
years. It appeared that the deceased 
was under the protection of a gentleman, 
who placed her in apartments, where he 
was in the habit of visiting her, and she 
was devotedly attached to him. She 
had for some time been very cheerful ; 
but she fell into a fit of melancholy 
when her betrayer intimated that lie 
should be necessitated to break olT the 
intimacy between them, and she fre- 
quently declared that she would destroy 
herself if he should desert her. She 
wrote a letter to him, requesting to know 
his determination, and she said that her 
life or death would depend upon the 
answer she might receive. He aeclared 
that his engagements abroad obliged 
him to leave her, and begged her ac- 
ceptance of a 20/. note, to enable her to 
pay her rent and other debts. I mme- 
diately after receiving his answer, she 
swallowed two ounces of oxalic acid, and 
thus fell a victim to illicit love. 

Force uf Parental Affection, — A party 
of convicts, proceeding to tlie coast for 
embarkation, passed through Clogheen, 
where one of them had formerly resided. 
His family gathered round the car to 
bid him farewell. He grasped bis little 
son in his arms, and it required actual 
violence to separate tliem* When the 
cliild was taken from him, he called out 
to the person who had the convicts in 
charge, “ Oh, my heart is broken !” — 
then fell back on the car, and>expired 
before the party reached the next town. 
As this statement rests on the authority 
of an Irish news-paper, it may be 
doubted by juttny; out, as there have 
been sirailajr^^f^ances of the paralysing 
cifect of a'violeiit shock on the feelings, 
the account may be true. 

June‘S, — Liberality of the Parlia* 
ment to the Family of a deceased ML 
^The duke of Wellington pro- 
pose<l a grant of 3(KH) pounds per 
annum to the wddow and two sons of 


Mr. Canning, rather as a debt to that 
statesman, than an act of more grace 
ami favor. The king (said hi« grace), 
had granted a pension of tliat amount 
to the minister, when he gave up his 
prospects in India on being appointed 
secretary of state ; but he had not re- 
ceived any part of it, because he had an 
official income. To the use of his fa- 
mily it ought now to be assigned, in 
return for his long course of service. — 
The marquis of Londonderry declared 
that he would not have concurred in 
such a grant to Mr. Canning himself, as 
he strongly disapproved the altered po- 
litics of tlint gentleman; but lie w^onld 
agree to it in the present case, although, 
i^ien he claimed a pension for his own 
services, the secretary had scornfully 
rejected the claim. In the house of 
commons, the grant was condemned by 
lord Althorp and Mr. Hume us iiniie- 
cessary and improper, and certainly, 
amidst financial ditiiciiltics and general 
poverty, it is particularly unseasonable ; 
but, as the king had elevated Mrs. Can- 
ning to the peerage, it was thought 
highly expedient that she sliould he able 
to support her dignity with some degree 
of splendor. A commanding majority 
sanctioned the grant, and wtxnld, wc 
doubt not, have readily voted a much 
larger annuity. 

16, — A FMe Champitre. — Many of 
our readers must liavc iieard of the J>un- 
mow Hitch of bacon, formerly givi?n to 
persons who were ready to state upon 
oath, that they had not had any altiTca- 
tion for twelve months after their mar- 
riage. The duke and duchess of Si. 
Alban’s, having passed a year in com- 
plete harmony, wished to assert their 
claims to the temptinsr prize ; but, find- 
ing that the custom was discontinued, 
they were content to invite a select party 
to their seat at Highgate, to celebrate 
the anniversary of their marriage. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, breakfast 
was announced ; but tlie term was a 
misnomer, as all the guests had broken 
their fasts long before. During this 
friciiqlv meal, the dukq, alleging that 
he could not procure the genuine flitch, 
begi^ed the duchess to accept, as a mark 
of Ills affection and regard, a silver fruit- 
basket, on which a flitch was engraven, 
with the following lines ; 

** In love connubial, form’d to live and 

This ffift records a blissful twelvemonth past ; 

Wc claim then, boldly claim, thy ditch, Duiimow, 
First of the blent who keep the marriage vow." 
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Ills g^rikc(5 then adverted to a superb 
plateau on the table, presented on this 
occasion to Ute duchess by the doivager 
marchioness of Bute, eontistln^ of the 
Trajan and Antoniue columns* two 
Egyptian obelisks, and an equestrian 
ti^ure of Marcus Aurelius, exquisitely 
executed in gilt bronze. — The duchess 
said, she wished she could answer the 
duke in a proper manner, but, though 
she had spoken in public on former oc- 
casions, slie could not do so on this. — 
She then desired him to aepepta six* 
oared cutter, called tfie Falcon; in allu- 
sion to his office of grand falconer of 
England, and immediately afterwards 
the boutrnen, dressed In yellow silk and 
green with their oars, and the steersman 
with his Hag, made their appearance in 
a conservatory adjoining, in which the 
C/snadian Boat-iilee and many other 
songs were admirably given oy Mr. 
Braliani, Miss Stepliens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiiyvett, Miss iirunt, &.c. At some 
distance from the bouse, Russian, Spa- 
iiisli, and Cierinan ballets were danced 
ill a tent, erected for the purpose, near 
which many amused themselves wit^ 
archery. The Tyrolese minstrels and 
the Herriiians delighted other parts of 
the company, and tlie intervals were 
enlivened hy the military band and 
bugles. The whole concluded with 
quadrilles and waltzes, in a temporary 
room erected near the house; and, at 
the close of the day, the ground assumed 
the appearance of fairy land, from the 
number of variegated lamps suspended 
from the trees. 


THE CHOICE OF A VALENTINE, ^>0111 

fhe Chronicles of the Canon ^aie^wilh 
an elegant Engraving.^ 

[ stvlc a silent kiss : 

Contlemii nn*, Rkaokrs, if I did ainiss." 

Ambrosk PniLiPK. 

The fair maid of Perth, wishing to 
show her love and gratitude to Henry, 
hastily arose from her bed, and, slip- 
ping on her dress, which, nevertheless, 
was left more disordered than usual,' 
tripped down stairs, and opeped the 
door of the chamber, in which, as she 
had guessed, her lover had passed the 
hours after the fray. She paused at thd 
door* and was half afraid of executing 
her purpose, which not only permilted 
but enjoined tlie Valentines of the year 
(o begin their connexion with ii kiss of 
VOL. IX. 
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affection. It was looked upotl as a pe- 
culiarly propitious omen, if one could 
find the other asleep, aiid awaken him or 
her by the performance of this intereet- 
ing ceremony. 

** Never was a fairer opportunity of- 
fered for commencing this mystic tie, 
than that which now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer in the chair in which 
he bad deposited himself. His features 
in repose had a more firm and manly 
cast than Catharine bad tiioi^ht, who, 
ha\ing generally seen them l^ctuatiog 
betiveen shamemcedness and apprehen- 
sion of her displeasure, had been used 
to'connect with them some idea of imbe- 
cility. ‘ He looks very stem,’ said ; 
*if lieslijpuld be angry—and then, when 
he awakes, we are alone — if 1 should 
call Dorothy— if 1 slionld wake my 
father— but no ! it is a thing of custom, 
and done in all maidenly and sisterly 
love and honor. 1 will not suppose that 
Henry can misconstrue it, and 1 will 
not let a childish fear put iny gratitude 
to sleep.* So saying, she tripped along 
with a light thougfi hesitating step and 
a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose, 
and, gliding to the chair of the sleeper, 
dropped a lass upon his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The 
slumbers must have been slight which 
such a touch could dispel, and the 
dreapis of the sleeper must have been 
connected with the cause of the inter- 
ruption, since Henry, instantly starting 
up, caught the maiden in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute 
which had broken his repose. But Ca- 
tharine struggled in his embrace; and, 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than maidenly coyness, her bashful 
lover suffered her to escape a grasp from 
which twenty times her strength could 
not have extricated her. — ‘*Nay, be not 
angry, good Henry,' she said in the 
kindest tone to her surprised |pver ; ‘ I 
have paid my vows to St. Valentine to 
show now I value the mate that he has 
sent me for the year. Let hut my father 
be present, and 1 will not dare to refuse 
ou the revenge you may claim for a 
roken sleep.'— ‘Let not that he a bin- 
derance, said the old Glover, rushing in 
ecstasy into the room — • fo liet, Smith, 
to her: strike while the iron is hot, and 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping 
dogs lie still * Thus encouraged, Henry, 
though perhaps with less alarming viva- 
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agaitk seised tke blushing maiden 
in his arms, who sabmltted trnh a tole- 
rable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a dozen times repeated, with an 
energy very diflTerent trom that %vhich 
liad provoke such severe retaliation. At 
length. She again extricated herself from 
her lovei^*8 arms, and, as if frightened 
and renentiitg of what she had done, 
threw nerself into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands* ^ Cheer up, 
thou silly girl,' said her father, * and 
be not ashamed that thoa hast made the 
two happiest men in Perth, wnce thy old 
father is one of them. Never was kiss 
so well bestowed, and meet it is that it 
should be suitably returned. Look up, 
my darling t Look up, and let me see 
thee but give one smile* By my honest, 
word, t^e sun that now rises q,vcr our 
fair city sliows no ' sight that can give 
me greater pleasure. — What,* he con 
tinuraiii a jocose tone, ‘thou thonghtest 
thou hadst Jamie Keddie*8 ring, and 
eonld*st walk invisible ? but not so, my 
fairy of the dawning. Just as 1 was 
about to rise, 1 heard tliy chamber-door 
open, and watched thee down stairs — 
not to protect thee against this sleepy- 
headed Henry, but to see, with my own 
delighted eyes, rny beloved girl do that 
whi^ her father most wished. — Come, 
put down these foolish hands; and, 
though thou blushest a little, it will 
only the better grace St. Valentine^ 
morn, when blushes best become a maid- 
en*8 cheek.’ 

“ As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled 
away with gentle violence the hands 
which bid his daughter’s face. She 
blushed deeply, indeed ; but there was 
more than maiden^s shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fast filling with tears. 
— *What! weeping, love?” continued 
her father, — ‘ nay, nay, this is more 
than need. — Henry, help me to comfort 
this tiUle fool.’ 

** Catharine made an effort to smile, 
but the fjtnile ivas of a melancholy and 
serious cast.-—* 1 only meant to say, 
father, said tbe maiden,** that, in choosing 
Henry Oow for my Valentine, and ten- 
dering the rights and greetings 

of tins motiiltig according to custom, 1 
meant but to Snow my gratitude to him 
for his manly and faithful service, and 
my obedience to yon. But do not lead 
him to think — and oh, dearest father, do 
not yourself entertain an idea, that 1 
meant 'more than what the promise to be 
his faithful and affectionate Valentine 


through the year requires of me,’— ‘Ay, 
— ay — we understand it all,’ said Simon 
in the soothing tone which nurses apply 
to children — ^‘we understand what the 
meaning is, enough for once. Thou 
shalt not be frightened or hurried. — 
Loving, true, and faithful Valentines 
ye are, and the rest will be as Heaven 
and opportunity shall permit. Come 
pr’ythee, have done — wring not thy tiny 
hands, nor fear farther persecution now. 
Thou hast done bravely, excellently. — 
And now away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard ; we must have a sub- 
stantial bre^fast after a night of con- 
fusion and a morning of joy, and thy 
band will be needed to prepare for us 
some of those delicate cukes which no 
one can make but thyself ; and well hast 
thou a right to the* secret, seeing who 
taught it thee. Ab ! health to the soul 
of tby dcarest'mother,* lie added, with 
a sigii ; how blithe would she have been 
to see this happy St. Valentine’s morn- 


NARR-^TIVE OP A SECOND EXPEDI- 
TION TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR 

SEA, in 1825,-26, and —27, % John 
Franklin^ F,R,S.^ including an Jlc‘ 
count of the Progress of a Detach- 
ment to, the Eastward^ by Dr. Rich- 
ar^on. 

Soon after the return of captain 
Franklin from his adventurous peregri- 
nations, we gave an account of his ex- 
pedition from such intelligence as some 
of his officers were disposed to commu- 
nicate. That sketch now requires to 
be ill some points rc-touched, that it 
may be rendered more correct and 
striking. 

His arrival on the sea-coast gave 
great joy to the 'party. At the north- 
eastern entrance to the main channel of 
the Mackenzie river (about 2045 miles 
from the 8lavc-Lake), an island was 
discovered, and, when the adventurers 
approached it, “ they had the indescrib- 
able pleasure of finding the water deci- 
dedly salt — We hastened (says the 
captain) to the most elevated part of the 
island, about 250 feet high, to look 
around, and never was a prospect more 
gratifving than that which lay open to 
us. The Rocky Mountains were seen, 
and* the sea appeared in all its majesty, 
entirely free from ice. Many seals and 
blark and white whales were sporting 
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units waves, and the whole scene excited 
the roost flattering expectations/* Hut 
tiie fine season was then so near its 
close, that it became expedient to secure 
winter-quarters at Fort-Franklin. Here 
they passed a meriy Christmas. — ** Pre- 
parations were maae for the celebration 
of that festival. The house was re- 
plastered with mud, all the rooms were 
whitewashed and repainted, and Mat- 
thews displayed his taste by ornament- 
ing a chandelier with cut paper and 
trinkets. On Christmas eve, the Indian 
hunters’ women and children were in* 
vited to share in a game of snap-dragon, 
to them an entire novelty. It would be 
as difficult to describe the delight which 
the sport afforded them after they reco- 
vered (from J their first surprise, as to 
convey the full effect of the scene. When 
the candles were extinguished, the bine 
flame of the burning spirits shone on 
tbc rude features of our native com^- 
nions, in wliosc countenances w*erepour- 
trayed both the eager desire of possess- 
ing the fruit and the fear of the penalty. 
Cliristmas-Day fulling on a Sunday, the 
party were regaled with the best fnre 
our stores could supply ; and on the fol- 
lowing evening a dance was given, at 
wliich were present sixty persons, in- 
cluding the Indians, tvho sf|t as spec- 
tators of the merry scene. Seldom, 
lerhaps, in such a confined space as our 
lall, or in the same number of persons, 
was there greater variety of character, 
or greater confusion of tongues. The 
parry consisted of Englishmen, High- 
landers, Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipe- 
wyans, Dog-Kibs, Hare Indians, Crec 
women and children, mingled together 
in perfect harmony. The amusements 
were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays 
were over, tlic l)og-Kihs at length yield- 
ed to the repeated solicitations oi Mr. 
Dease, and removed in a body to a di- 
stant part of the lake, where the fishery 
was more abundant. As the hunters 
were drawing rations from our store, be 
despatched them in quest of deer, fur- 
nishing them also with nets ; after which 
there remained at the establishment 
only one infirm Indian and hjs wife.” 

On a resumption of the scheme of dis- 
covery, the whole party narrowly es- 
caped destruction. — “ As we drew to- 
tvard an island situated in a bay, our 
boats touched the ground wdien about a 
mile from the beach ; ivc then made 


signs to the Esquimaux to come off, and 
pulled a short Way back to await their 
arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and, 
before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that 
Uie whole space, between the island and 
tlie boats, was covered by them. The 
Esquiiriaux canoes contain only one per- 
son, and are named kaiyacks; hut they 
have a kind of open ooat capable of 
holding six or eight people, which is 
named oomiak. The men alone use the 
kaiyacks, and the oomiaks are allottiHl 
to the women and children. We en- 
deavoured to count their numbers as 
they approached, and had proceeded as 
far as seventy-three canoes and five 
oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, tliat we could advance 
no farther in our reckoning. The men 
in the three headmost canoes were re- 
peatedly invited by Augustus (a native 
who was our friend) to approach and 
receive the present which 1 offered to 
them. He next explained to them in 
detail the purport of our visit, and told 
them that, if we succeeded in finding a 
navigable channel, for large ships, a 
trade highly beneficial to them would 
be opened. They were delighted with 
this intelligence, and r^eated it to their 
countrymen, who testified their joy by 
tossing their hands aloft, and raising 
the roost deafening shout of applause i 
ever heard.” 

These promising appearances soon 
gave way to hostility. A kaiyack being 
accidentally overset by its contact with 
an oar, the savages were irritated, and, 
being largely reinforced, proceeded to a 
predatory attack. ’ 

this unequal contest, the self-pos- 
session of our men was not more con- 
spicuous than the coolness with which 
the Esquimaux received the heavy blows 
dealt to them with the butts of the mus- 
kets. Hut at length, irritated at being 
so often foiled in their attempts, several 
of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endeavoured to take the daggers and 
shot-belts that were about the men’s per- 
sons ; and f myself was engaged with 
three of" them who were trying to disarm 
me. Lieutenant Back, perceiving our 
situation, and fully appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, 
had the kindpess to send to my assist- 
ance a young chief who had protected 
him, and who, or his arrival, drove mr 
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iintagouists out of tjie boat. 1 then saiv 
that my crew wcrd nearly overpowered 
ill the fore-patt of the boat, and hasten- 
ing to tlieir aid, I fortunately arrived In 
time to prevent Ocorg;^ Wilson from dis- 
charging theoontontaof his musket into 
the bodv of . an Esquimaux. He iiad 
received , a provocation of which 1 was 
ignorant until the next day, for the fel- 
low had struck at him with a kOtfe, and 
cut through his coat and waistcoat 3 and 
it was only after the affray was over that 
I learned tlmt four others had also nar- 
rowly o!«caped from being wounded, 
tlicir clothes being cut by the blows 
made ut them with knives* No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of ma- 
rauders than another party commenced 
their operations at the stern. My gun 
was now tlic object of the struggle, 
which was beginning to assume a more 
serious comprexiou, when all the Es- 
quimaux suddenly fled, and hid them- 
selves behind the drift timber and canoes 
on the beach. 

“ I cannot sufficiently praise the forti- 
tude and obedience of both the boats* 
crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I had been 
influenced by the desire of preventing 
unnecessary oloodsbed, and afterwards, 
when the critical situation of my party 
might have well warranted me in em- 
plmng^more decided means for their 
demnee, I still endeavoured to tempo- 
rise, being convinced that, as long as 
the boats lay aground, and we were 
beset by such numbers, armed with long 
knives, bows, arrows, and spears, we 
could not use fire-arms to advantage. — 
The howling of the women, and the 
clamour ef the tnen, proved the high 
excitement to which they had wrou^it 
tliemselves ; and 1 am still of opinion 
tliat, mingled as we were with them, the 
flrst blood we had shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all 
our lives.** 

The native tribes seen by Dr. Richard- 
son were more acute and more civilised 
than captain Franklin’s opponents*^ 

They seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed muoh tact in their 
commerce with ns; cireumstanees which 
have been held by an eminent historian 
to be evidences of a considerable pro- 
gress toward civilisation. They were 
particularly cautious iio( to glut the 
market by too great a display Of their 
stock in trade, producing only one ar- 


ticle at a time, and not attempting to 
outbid each" other; nor did 1 ever ob- 
serve them endeavour to deprive one 
another of any thing obtained in barter 
or as a present. ' At is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, they asked our 
names and told us theirs, •^a practice 
diametrically opposite toihat of the 1 n- 
diansj who conceive it to be improper 
to mention a man’s name in bis presence, 
-and will not, on any account, de.signate 
their near relatives, except by some in- 
direct phrase. They showed much 
more curiosity respecting the construct- 
ion of our boats than any of the tribes of 
Indians we had^ seen, and- expressed 
great admiration' of the rudder, soon 
-comprrliending its mode of action, al- 
though it is a contrivance of which they 
were previously ignorant. They were 
incessant in their enquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in our possess- 
fbn, but were sometimes content with 
an answer too brief to afford much ex- 
planation ; as in the following instance. 
Uoligbuck had lighted his pipetind tvas. 
puffing the smoke from his mouth, when 
they shouted ookah (fire), and demand- 
ed to be told what ho was doing. He 
replied with the greatest gravity, * I 
smoke,* and this answer sufficed. On 
my referring to an Esquimaux vocabu- 
lary, Ooligbuck, in answer to their ques- 
tions, told them that the book spoke to 
me, when they iif treated me to put it 
away. 1 afterwards detected the rogue 
with the brass thimble endeavouring to 
steal this book, and placed it, as i 
thought, out of his reach ; it was miss- 
ing in tlie evening, but I never ascer- 
tained whether it bad been purloined 
by the Esquimaux, or bad fallen over- 
board in moving some of the stores. 
Seeing me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and 
called it *■ far eyes,* — the name that they 
give to the wooden shade which is used 
to protect their eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and which, from the small- 
ness of its aperture, enables them to see 
distant objects more clearly. Of our 
trading articles, light copper kettles 
wera in the greatest request, and we 
wera often a»ed for the long knives 
which are used for flinching whales. It 
is creditable to the Esquimaux habits of 
cleanliness, that combs were in great 
demand, and we aa\v wooden ones of 
their own manufacture, not dissimilar to 
ours in form,** 
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A remarkable Polar aeetie Is well tie- 
scri bed . — W e coiitin ned' ou r < com$e 
alon^ the coast until we came to ti»e 
tfemity of a cape, which was formed by 
an island separated from the maiti by 
a shallow channel, ^he elide of this 
island were about forty leet hiffb, aiKl 
the snow which had accumulate^ under 
them in the winter was not yet dissolved, 
but, by the indUration and freemn^ of 
water, now formed an inclined bank of 
ice, nearly two-thirds of the height of 
the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, neing 
undermined by the action of the waves, 
maintained its position only by its adhe- 
sion to the frozen cliffs behind it. In 
some places large masses had broken off 
and noated away, whilst in others the 
currents of melting snow, flowing from 
the flat land above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth, so that at 
.first sigiit it appeared as if the bank had 
broken down, .the real structure of the 
iceberg being perceptible only where 
rents existed. In a similar manner the 
frozen batiks, or icebergs, covered with 
earth, mentioned by lieutenant Kotze- 
bue, in his voyage to Behring-Strait, 
might have been formed. Had the.'Wbole 
mass of frozen snow broken off from 
this bank, an iceberg would have been 
produced thirty feet wide at its base, 
and covered on one side to the depth of 
a foot or more, with black earth. The 
island was composed of sand and slaty 
clay, into which the thaw had not pene- 
trated above a foot. The ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white 
limestone, and a few dwarf-birches and 
willows grew on their sides. The sun^s 
rays were very powerful this day, and 
the heat was oppressive, even while. sit- 
ting at rest in tlie boat ; the temperature 
of tlie air at noon being, in the shade, 
62 degrees, and that of the surface 
water, where tlie soundings were three 
fathoms, 55.*’ 

The ideas of the origin of mankind, 
entertained by the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
will remind the reader of the disobe- 
dience of our first parents, and the con- 
sequent fall of mail. — ^‘The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tra- 
dition of their fathers, named Chape- 
wee. He found the world well-stocked 
with food, and he created children, to 
whom he gave two kinds of fruit, the 
black and the white, but forbade them 
to cat the black. Having thus issu^ 
his commands for the guidance of his 


fatfitly,.h« took leave of them for a time, 
juid made a long exdbrsion for the por- 
pose of conducting the sun to the world. 
During-this, his first absence, bn child- 
ren were obedient, and ate only the 
mliite fruit, but they consumed it all ; 
the consequence was, that, when he a 
second time absented himself to Iwing 
the moon, and thev longed for fruit, 
they forgot the orders of their father, 
and ate of the black, which was the 
only kind remaining. He was much 
displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce 
bad fruits, and that they trould W tor- 
mented by sickness and death — penal- 
ties wbicli have attached to his desceiid- 
ants to the present day. Chape wee him- 
self lived so long that his throat was 
worn out, and be could no longesenjov 
life ; but he was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, one of his people drove 
a beaver tooth into his head.*’ 

PROFESSIONAL CllARACTEll OF MISS 

fannv ayton ; (with a Portrait,') 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
may be said to have attained a state of 
high excellence, if not perfectjion. Wr. 
have no correct ide» of the mu»’ic of the 
ancients ; but there is no reason to think 
that it was equal in refinement to that of 
the present age. Our professors and 
amateurs view the subject witir more 
philosophical eyes, see farther into its 
nature, examine it more closely in 
all its bearings and tendencies, and 
make the study more intellectual and 
scientific. < 

The young lady whose portrait graces 
our present number, has a pleasing coun- 
tenance, expressive eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and a delicate though not a fine fonn. — 
Her voice is pleasing rather than power- 
ful, and more soft than full. She ap- 
pears to have cultivated the musical 
science with zeal, and, as she is still 
very youn^, she has atnple time for fu- 
ture proficiency. She is very attentive 
to the notes and the cliaracter of that 
music which is allotted to her, and does 
not deviate fnom the regular course in 
the hope of snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art,” probably because she 
is aware that such attempts sometimes 
terminate, in failure. She does not strain 
her voice, but w^U manages its powers, 
and modulates it with taste and judge- 
ment. 
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Many fair tingen uoderUke tkc Mr* of tUc rural heroine* but the gives in- 
formanceof dramatac eharactert before tereet to the character; and, althouffh 
they can act with cptrit or proi^riety; her physical powers do not perhaps fnily 
but Miss Ayton, by hc|r personation of embody the violence of the slwew* she 
Rosetta and Catharine* lias evinced that proves* by her mode^f acting, that she 
vocalism is not her only qualih cation far accurately discerns the lights and shades 
public display. ^ She is not indeed equal of the character, 
to Miss Stephens as the representative 
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Esfkibiiian of the Royal Academy , — 
Soeoud Survey. — Beinde the admired 
picture to which a fine passage .in the 
Wradise Lost gave rise* Mr. Etty ex- 
hibits the following pieces ; — “ Guardian 
Cherubs with Portraits of the infant 
Children of the Earl of Norinanton,** 
and “Venus, the Evening Star.** The 
former would be more beautiful than it 
is* if tlie cherubs had less of the aspect 
of mortality, and if the whole had 
greater ease and freedom of touch; and 
the latter is a well-fancied and well-co- ' 
lored piece. 

We arc sorry to observe, that Mr. 
Mulreoil/ir has only one picture In this 
exhibition. Tiie subject is the interior 
of an English cottage. The sun-set and 
fire-light are given with effect, ami the 
whole is neatly finished; hut there is 
no great interest or meaning in the com- 
position. — Sir William Beechey’s idttlc 
Gleaner is delineated in an easy and 
natural manner, without the extreme of 
coarseness or vulgarity .-Mr. Withering- 
ton’s Ho}>-Gardcn evinces his great at- 
tention to three requisites of his art*— - 
cotimosidon, character, and coloring; 

We do not admire Mr. Turner*® 

“ Boccaccio relating the Tale of the 
Bird-Cage.** This performance (says a 
critic) “ would excite pity if it were 
painted by a maniac^ but, coming from 
the hand of one whose former works 
would shed glory upon any age, it onl^ 
fills our minds with amazement.** This 
animadversion is too severe. Recollect- 
ing Hie old proverb — “ All that glitters 
is not gold,** — we admit that tlic picture 
has too much of glare, glitter, 'and taw- 
driness ; yet it is not destitute of merit. 

Tlie delights of sweetness arc humor- 
ously represented by Mr. Cosse. People 
in general have seen boys rifling a 
Ktigar-hogshead of its remaining sweets, 
and the artist in particular must have 
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observed the practice with a very atten- 
tive eye. The illustration is skilful, 
and the execution happy. 

“ Taking out a Thorn,’* by Mr. Col- 
lins, displays the hand of a master. The 
countenances of the young rustics who 
are watching their alarmed companion* 
and the looKs of the aged operator, are 
appropriately and effectively delineated. 

The “Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia,** by Mr. Newton, is 
worthy of the very pleasing novel which 
it illustrates. This part of the story is 
well told by the artist. The demure 
austerity of Mrs. Primrose, tlic affec- 
tionate. 'earnestness of her husband, the 
repentance of Olivia, and the simplicity 
of Moses, are represented in an interest- 
ing manner. — In Mr. Clater’s Morning 
Visit we observe a friendly groupe wen 
arranged and characteristicidly marked. 

Mr. Rippingille has displayed (as 
well as the pencil can be expected to do) 
the gopd-lmmor and mirth of a number 
of provincials going to a fair. Every 
one seems pleased for the present, and 
looking forward to future enjoyment. 

The drama of tins clever pertormance 
(says an amateur) is developed with 
such skill that you may swear to its 
trutli. The rustic wench, diving to the 
bottom of her pocket for soinethiirg 
which it is quite clear she has lost ; the 
short puffy gentleman in black*, evi- 
dently beaten in argument by his know- 
ing and lank opponent ; and* above all, 
the self-satisfied, half-witted bumpkin, 
with a laughing lass under each arm, 
and who seems to be singing, not “ How 
happy conid I be with either!” but 
“ Mow happy may I he with both!” — 
are delightfully depicted. As a work 
of art, the picture 4s..ratlier scattered and 
spotty ; bnt in character and expression 
nothing can surpass it.” 

Jn the “ Rivals or the Sailor’s Wed- 
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ding/’ Mr. Sharp Iihs manifested con- 
siderable talent. The disappointment 
of the soldier, and the joy or his rival,’ 
are properly denoted. 

There are some very good landscapes 
in the collection. A view in the Alps 
Mr. J. Glover, and a representation 
of Freshwater-Bay by Mr. Collins, are 
admirable pieces, Faithful to nature, and 
correct -in point of art. Dunthorne’s 
“ Landscape after a Shower” is ren- 
dejied less monotonous by the introduc- 
tion of an angler. A scene at Neailly, 
in tTTe grounds of the duke of Orleans, 
is so well painted by Mr. W. Daniel, 
that we seem to view the actual spot. 

In Mr, Woodward's Mazeppa, the 
actions and passions of a fine quadruped 
are very naturally exhibited ; but the 
human figure is not so happily deli- 
neated. — Mr. Cooper’s Draught Horses, 
and a Hunter nearly as large as life bv 
Mr. Ward, are nqire.sented with skill 
and fidelity. — The preparations for a 
contest between a terrier and a hedge- 
hog, by Mr. Edwin Landseer, remind us 
of the arrangements for a hglit between 
a Crib and a Belcher, although the 
hedge-hog may seem to be too tiaitd an 
animal for such a coniparisbn. The 
attack meditated by the dog, and the 
guarded caution of the other animal, are 
displayed in a natural style.— Mr. Pid- 
ding has not the tact of his friend Land- 
seer ; yet he shows talent and skill in 
his Sportsman and Dogs. 

We do not observe any of Wilkie’s 
productions in the present displav; but 
we are reminded o^ that artist by Mr. 
Hollins’ portrait of him in a masquerade 
costume. He does not look well in that 
silly disguise, which he doubtless as- 
sumed as suitable to the meridian of 
Italy; for the likeness was taken at 
Home. 

The miniatures are very numerous: 
the best, perhaps, are those of the elder 
Bone andf- Chalon, for taste and finish. 
Those of Rochard and Mrs. Bobertson 
are also distinguished by neatness and 
elegance. 

The architectural designs are not, in 
general, remarkable for refined taste or 
excellence. Those of Mr. Wilkins tnay 
be classed amoi^ the best. His view 
of the London University may be con- 
sidered as tasteful,^ regular, and harmo- 
nious; andthe front of the new building 
inten^^d for St. George’s Hospital, 
which is also liis work, is elegant and 
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striking. Mr. Gandy Deering’s eleva- 
tion for the west end ofu^use designed 
for a nobleman in Park-lane, may be 
praised for dignified simplteity and for 
beauty of detail ; and Lansdown Tower, 
erectim' near Bath by Mr. Beckford, is a 
stately and imposing^work. 

Some of the designs which are offered 
to tlie nobility and gentr;^, or t(f public 
bodies, as specimens of architectural 
composition, are worthy of praise and 
consequently of adoption. Mr. Parke’s 
design for an entrance to a city, Mr. 
Gandy^s sketches of various parts of a 
palace, and Mr. Day's model for a pub- 
lic building, are pleasing specimens of 
an elegant and correct taste. 

The art of sculpture, it appears, does 
not decline in this country. Sievier's 
model of a groupe styled AiFection, has 
ail the simplicity of true taste, with the 
poetic feeling of the ancient school. The 
expression and attitude of the woman, 
as she leans fondly over the sleeping 
infant, show the hand of a master ana 
the mind of a poet. Wcstmacott’s statue 
of- Warren Hustings is admirable. — 
Chantre]^ has only one work, — a bust of 
Sir William Curtis. This subject may 
excite thoughts not at all according with 
the poetry of art ; yet few can deny that 
the bust of the worthy alderman is ex- 
quisitely finished. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascaniiis, in marble, 
by T« Campbell, promises well for the 
future fame of the artist. Among the 
numerous busts, we w^ere most pleased 
with those of the duke of Grafton, 
Dugald Stewart, and John Abernethy. 
A Grecian archer, by G. Rennw, is the 
model of an almost naked figure, with 
an admirable knowlege of anatomy, — 
The artist appears to have had the exe- 
cution and elaborate finish of the Bel- 
videre Apollo in his mind, and perhaps 
before him, during the progress of his 
work. The countenance too, as well as 
the form, is worthy of one whom we 
might imagine to have been a hero of 
Marathon or Thermopylae. There are 
three groupes of brigands, by San-Gio- 
vanni. They are modeled in terra^edlia^ 
and are ably executed. The Pugilist ot 
Kossi is likewise a fine specimen of art. 
The management of the modem cos- 
tume, the expression of countesiance, 
the atfitude, are all excellent. There is 
someilhing in this statne perfectly Bttg- 
liidt, something that is applicable to 
other country. 
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Mr* Marlin' 9 Picture of tlhc Fall 
o/ Nineveh.’^Mv, Martin combines the 
skill of an artist with that f enins whidi, 
if properly oaltivatedt woiud have made 
liim a poet. His new plctare will not 
only augment his reputation, but will 
raise the character ef the English school 
of painting in the estimation of fo> 
reignefl. lie has, as usual, sacrkiced 
every object to produce Uie effect of 
vastness or immensity, the true source 
of the sublime, and lie has attained that 
object, as far as it can be accomplished 
upon canvas, in the back-ground we 
have stupendous masses of architecture, 
with all the huge and ponderous details 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian orders. 
— ^The hanging gardens are supported 
upon gigantic columns, whilst the ce- 
lebrated walls, the flights of stairs, the 
public buildings, and every other olncct, 
are suited to the extravagant and wbu- 
lous grandeur attributed by the ancients 
to the city. The extreme back-ground 
represents the farther part of the city 
set on fire by lightening, whilst a pro- 
minent object is the tuiuulas or tomb 
of Ninus, said by Diodorus Siciilns to 
have been a mile and a furlong in height. 
The centre represents the enemy pouring 
like a deluge into the city, and perpe- 
trating the work of carnage. The his- 
tory of the country here enables the 
painter to embrace a scope of great va- 
riety ; and the diversified nature of the 
combats with infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
elephants, and every species of armed 
force, gives an Asiatic character to the 
scene, and produces a most picturesque 
effect. In the fore-ground we have all 
the magnificence of toe Assyrian court, 
contrasted with the terror and misery 
produced by the approach of the hostile 
troops. Sardanapalus appears in the 
fnllness Of regal splendor, pointing in 
hopeless agony to the scene of slaughter 
in the distant parts of his city, whilst 
his wives and concubines hang round 
him in their frail loveliness, some exbi- 
biting the distraction of terror, others 
the muteness of despair, some their 
fondness for their lord, whilst others are 
frantic at the fate impending over them. . 
The groupes of women are beautiful, 
and immeof the figures sieOm instinct 
with life, and animated by passion. The 
coloring of this part of the picture will 
be thought by many, to be meretriejous ; 
but we must recollect’ that its brilliancy 
corresponds with the pomp and luxury 
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of tlie court. The linear appears to us 
more perfect than the aerial perspective ; 
but the beauties of art, and the mind of 
the artist, are so well displayed, that we 
have no inclination to be hypercritical. 

Exhibition of Portraits. — These are 
not original paintings, but copies of 
authentic portraits, preserved in the fa- 
milies of our nobility and gentry. They 
are gratuitously shewn to the public by 
Mr. Harding, in Pall-Mall East, and 
amount to about 18{l. Prom the majo- 
rity of tile number, engravings have 
been taken, and published with accurate 
biographical sketches, furnished by Mr. 
Lodge. The pictures arc executed in 
water-colors, and may in general be con- 
sidered as faithful and elegant copies, 
worthy of minute inspection. By ex- 
hibiting in some measure the character 
of each individual, they excite historical 
recol lections, and are thus rendered 
additionally interestiiig. 

Le-Thiere*9 Death of Ursyinia.’-^A 
French artist has imported into England 
a pictnre of considerable mei ir, in vdiicb, 
his friends say, he has dune justice to a 
fine story. A critic is of opinion that 
a great part of his success results from 
his judicious choice of a subject. — 
♦‘Conceive (he says) a Virginius, ani- 
mated by one of "the noblest of human 
assioDs, maddened at the thought of 
is daughter falling a prey to the lust of 
a tyrant, sacrificing her in a fit of despt*- 
ration to preserve her from infamy. Is 
not the admiration of the father as uni- 
versal as the pity for the daughter?” 
We think not — the father’s sense of 
honor, or his phrensy, hurried him into 
an unjustifiable act of cruelty, and the 
subject is one of the most shocking that 
can be conceived. If, a person cannot, 
with all his efforts, rescue his daughter 
from that dishonor which, being com- 
pulsory, will not involve her in real 
guilt, he ought rather to submit to the 
supposed disgrace of his family than 
violate by -murder the most sacred of all 
laws. 

This picture has both beauties and 
defects. The drawing is in general 
correct, the composition and grouping 
are good, and the masses and gradations 
of light and shade are admirably ma- 
naged ; but there is a deficiency of dig- 
nified expression in the hero’s counte- 
nance, and also in that of the unfortunate 
lady, to whose beauty of features and 
form the artist has not done justice. 
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Mr, J. B. Lane's Fision of Joseph, 
— The difficulty of representing a vision 
did not deter the bold artist from at- 
tempting this subject in a grand style* 
He nas fixed upon two points of time — 
the apparition and warning of the angel, 
and the attack upon the children bv 
Herod’s soldiers. He has imitatea, 
with unexpected success, the fine style 
of the Koman school, and the picture is 
striking and attractive. 

Exhibition in Maddox-Street In 
such a climate as that of England, water- 
color paintings on walls would not long 
retain their color or exhibit their fine 
strokes ; but, in Italy, fresco-painting 
was a very common practice in tne times 
of Raphael and some of his successors, 
and, at this moment, frescos are mould- 
ering on the walls of Italian palaces, 
although, by a modern contrivance, they 
may be removed with little or no injury. 
Some fine pieces of this description, 
from the pencil of Paolo Veronese, liave 
lately been taken from the walls which 
they adorned, and brought to England, 
where they now excite the attention of 
the curious. They are superior to any 
works of the same artist in oil. They 
teem with imaginative splendor ; for it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the exuberance and love- 
liness displayed in his allegorical figures, 
and we also admire the elegance with 
which the minor details are executed. — 
In the present collection we have Po- 
mona, Minerva, with figures of Calcu- 
lation and Mensuration, a Concert, a 
fascinating Titiariic picture of St. Ce- 
cilia, Ap^Io and Hyacinth, figures of 
Earth, Fire, Prudence, and Folly, and 
a spirited embodiment of the Battle of 
the Standard. All these are exquisite 
displays of creative fancy, full of the 
dignified simplicitjr and harmony of art 

In the same exhibition-room are a few 
pictures by Claude Lorrain, G. Poussin, 
Gainsborough, and other distinguished 
artists; ancf, among these, theNioheof 
Wilson, painted for his liberal patron, 
the late lord dc Tabley, does not suffer 
in comparison with two of Claude’s 
master-pieces. 

Retzsch'^s Illuatraiinns ofShakspeare, 
— Retzsch, as a sketcher, has been com- 
pared with Flaxman; but we do not 
think that he ever reached the sublimity 
of that artist in pure epic composition, 
or his intensity and simplicity in de- 
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lineating the workings of unrestrained 
nature. The present outlines are su- 
perior to those illustrations of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first introduced Retzsefa 
to the notice of the British publte. In 
variety and energy of actio^n, if not in 
repose and tender pathos, the scenes of 
Hamlet, now published, are superior to 
those of Faust. There are seventeen 
etchings, which are preceded by an 
apotheosis of Shakspeare, where two 
elegant females, floating in the air, re- 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, are 
crowning the bara with a wreath of 
stars. From this we pass, to an intro- 
duction or prologue emblematic of the 
ground- work of the drama — tlie murder 
of Hamlet’s father. The two scenes 
which follow, representing the struggle 
of Hamlet to follow the (Hiost, and (he 
proposition of the oath, have certainly 
never been exceeded for beauty of line, 
and justness of expression, by any for- 
mer work of this artist. The latter, in 
particular, is full of the most intense 
feeling. The point represented is when 
Hamlet says — ^‘Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit.” The outline lireathes the anx- 
iety of the prince in the execution of 
his father’s behest. The pencil could 
barely portray with more truth the effect 
of listening, ami the spectator must 
acknowlege the power ot the artist in 
rendering an internal nervous struggle 
so visible to ocular apprehension, he 
illustration of the famous soliloquy we 
do not like. The figure is fine, hut it 
wants solidity. The interruption of 
Hamlet’s conference with his mother in 
the chamber, by the appearance of the 
Ghost, however, is a striking and ably 
delineated scene. The artist is hei*c so 
happy in the expression of surprise and 
reverence, that he more than compen- 
sates for his failure in the preceding 
instance in that of thought. The mad 
scene is likewise an admirable specimen 
of Retzsch’s power in portraying the 
workings of natural feelings. The sym- 
pathy of the different personages is here 
indicated in tbe most perfect manner; 
except that the expression of Ophelia’s 
face is perhaps a little too lachrymose, 
and wants something more of that wild- 
ness which appertains to insanity. The 
other scenes are not all equally fine; 
but there are few that provoke disgust 
or censure. 

2 i; 
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A LATE concert of the Royal Aca« 
demy of Music calls our transient atten- 
tion to the remarks of a periodical 
writer* who says, “ The interest which 
we have in the prosperity of this insti- 
tution, derives its inuivuiual force from 
the anticipation of many pleasures 
which will owe their future existence to 
it. We see sketched out an outline of 
the happy hours hereafter depending on 
the successful progress of these studies, 
the emotions to be then excited, and the 
“tender memories** to be afterwards 
left. We have a foretaste of a rich 
feast, and the miniatures of those who 
will assume the stature of the giants of 
this day ; the Lindleys and Moschtdes, 
the Pastas and the Sontugs. Tlicse 
lispings will be then a powerful elo- 
quence, if chat name be denied to them 
in their present state/* — These obser- 
vations may pass without animad- 
version; but the following remark is 
little better than^mere nonsense. — “ We 
are not, however, convinced that seeing 
the science in this chrysalis state, does 
not weaken the glory of its hues in their 
more expanded beauty ; and we are 
perhaps disappointed when the excel- 
lences of the first-rate performers are 
echoed by these tj ros, not only at the 
feebleness of the reverberation, but at 
the unfolding of the nature, and analysis 
of the beauty, which fascinated us in 
the original sounds. The graces which 
Pasta throws into the Sommo Cici of 
Pacini, are used with rather a bad grace 
by any Miss Rellchambers in the world. 
We see the strings and machinery of the 
puppet, and can no more admire it to 
the full.’* !t tnust be expected that 


learners will follow the instructions of 
their teachers, and imitate those singers 
and instrumental performers who are 
painted out to them as models ; and> we 
do not see how either their future lustre, 
or the general eifect of the muaical sci- 
ence, can be impaired by their previou-s 
feebleness. Children usually creep 
before they can walk or run. The 
writer becomes more reasonable when 
he adds* “ Nevertheless there is a cer- 
tain independent pleasure in listening 
to the performances of such youthful 
proficients; — for proficients they cer- 
tainly are, and it is most honorable to 
the talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear, so well threaded, 
some of the must intricate mazes of the 
science. From a great deal of masterly 
singing, we would particularise the 
manner in which tim recitative I)i mia 
from Tancredi, was executed by 
Miss Bromley, who is not more than 
fifteen years of age. There was a feel- 
ing in "the management of her voice, 
that raised her, in our eyes, to the level 
of her more powerful compeers. Misses 
Chlldc and Bellchanibers, the latter of 
whom has a fine mellow tone, and a 
spirit of Pasta, though felt at a distance. 
Miss Uiviere accomplished a most ela- 
borate fantasia for tlic piano-forte, by 
Beethoven, with surprising clearness 
and effect; and Mawkes added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite obligato 
accompaniment to Sommo CieL We 
ought not to omit a manuscript sym- 
phony, composed by Mudie, which "h<id 
one or two passages of originality and 
power/' 
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THE king’s theathe. 

Mademotsei.le .Sontag, by her 
acquiescence in^thc wish of Madame 
Pasta that she would act the part of 
Desdemona, alarmed some of her friends, 
who apprehended that the transfer of a 
tenor part to a soprano voice ivouhl be 
injurious in a umsiral point of view, and 


that the new heroine would not fully 
adopt the feelings of the character. But 
these fears were in a great mea.su re re- 
moved on the dav of trial. The young 
lady performed the part to the general 
satisfaction of the audience.' The fresh- 
ness of her voice, the correctness of her 
singing, and the nnalfected strains of 
genuine luiture whi»:h she occasionally 
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threw into t)ie part, contra8t4^4i perhaps 
by the strarit^e choice of Pasta, who per- 
sonated the black Aero or rather 
enabled the (lernian vocalist to maintain, 
very respectably and honorably, even a 
juxta-position with the Italian actress. 

At Curioni’s benefit. Mademoiselle 
Sonta^ also distinguished herself. She 
then dignified the part of Cinderella by 
her good acting, and won the sympathy 
of the audience by the meekness under 
insult, the girlish pleasure at having an 
incognito lover, and the feminine sim- 
plicity and innocence which she dis- 
played. 


DIIURV-LANE THEATRE. 

Our present comic writers are not 
worthy of the name ; they ought rather 
to bo called translators. The last new 
comedy produced at this house was bor- 
rowed from a Freiieh piece, styled l.es 
7\oh (^mrtierSt the. production of Pi- 
eardet Mazeros, whicli has been very 
successful at Paris. The title of the 
English play is, Ups and Downs, or th^ 
Ladder of Life, The plot may thus be 
stated. — Mr. Felix Mndberry has, as a 
Mexican merchant, realiscMl a very con- 
siderable fortune, which he wishes to 
increase by a matrimonial speculation. 
Pointer, a sort of schemer about town, 
engages to procure for him a suitable 
spouse. With that view he pitches 
upon Kitty Corderoy, the daughter of a 
Avealthy tradesman. Mudherry is intro- 
duced to her mother, an indifferent 
r.opy of Mrs. Mahiprop, and his pro- 
posals are received favorably, much to 
the mortification of Miss Kitty, who is 
attached to Christopher Higgins, her 
father’s clerk. The hopes of the young 
lovers arc on the point of being blight- 
ed, when the avarice of Mudherry ope- 
rates in their favor. He discovers tliat 
Ills ship the Mary Anne, which he be- 
lieved to be *^in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried,” has arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. Being thus succi'ssfiil, 
he informs his friend that he thinks he 
is entitled to a largt*r fortune, and there- 
fore wishes to recede from liis engage- 
ment with the fair Kitty. Pointer is 
aware of Kitty’s penchant for the clerk, 
and consequently finds no difficulty in 
breaking off the match. Thus ends the 
first act, or city portion of the play. — 
In the second act, avarice and ambition 
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possess Mudberry between tltem. He 
IS introduced to‘ the mansion of Mr. 
Maiumonton, a rich hanker, whose ele- 
gant house is on the neutral ground, 
that is, not exactly in the extreme 
circle of fashion, being situated in the 
vicinity of Bedford-square. Every 
luxury that money can purchase is to be 
found at the soirees of Miss Mam- 
monton; but they are not frequented 
by many persons of high birth or rank. 
Mammonton is piqued at this; and 
while lie feels angry at the unreasonable 
pride of ancestry, he is himself almost 
as proud of his iustly-acquircd wealth. 
Regardless of the “eligible matches” 
which Mammonton proposes to his 
sister, she is enamored of the sentimental 
earl Delamere, one of tlio^ very few per- 
sons of rank who visit at Mr. Mammon- 
ton’s. By the counsel of Pointer, Mud- 
herry aspires to the hand of Miss Mam- 
monton. While lie is paying his auk- 
ward addresses to the lady, he is as- 
tounded to hear that his rich uncle, 
Stanmore, a Liverpool merchant, whom 
he facetiously denominates “ Black-boy 
Billy,” had recently died, and, as his 
son was drowned some time before, the 
nephew becomes heir to a fortune of 
half a million. His mind again changes, 
and, after some attempts to allect grief 
for the loss of his uncle, his brutal joy 
bursts forth, and he is dismissed from 
the house. In the third art, Mudberry 
is anxious to transfer his atiectioiis to a 
woman of title, and for that purpose 
the indefatigable Pointer introduces him 
to the stately dowager countess Dcla- 
niere, with whom her widowed niece, 
lady Charlewood, resides. The dowager 
is a woman of lohy birth and high no- 
tions; but, when she hears of Mud- 
berry’s immense wealth, all ideas of the 
loivness of his origin are forgotten, and 
she is perfectly willing that he shall 
marry her niece, who, however, cherishes 
an attachment for l\Iamnionton ; but the 
spirit of contradiction has a powerful 
iiillueiice over each. Whenever they 
meet, the lady rails at the aristocracy of 
wealth, and the gentleman is equally 
ready to laugh at the pride of birth.-— 
After one of these scenes of altercation, 
the carl solicits the hand of Miss Mam- 
nionton ; but his suit is rejected by her 
brotfier, on the sneering plea that he 
would degrade himself by such an alli- 
ance, I n the mean time, Kitty Corderoy 
and Miss Mammonton determine to 
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apprise ladv Charlevrood (for the trio 
had been educated at the same school^ 
of the real character of her new admirer. 
He is assailed by them in turn. This, 
however, would not affect the sordid 
heart of M ud berry ; but at this eventful 
moment he discovers that the /(ood ship 
hlary Anne had been destroyed by fire, 
^‘■pd that his uncle had left the whole of 
his fortune to his i^rand-dau^rhter, Kitty 
Corderoy, with whom IVludherry vainly 
attempts to effect a reconciliation. Pela- 
tiiPi'e IS reconciled to Marnmonton, and 
receives the hand of his sister; and the 
union of lady Cliarlevvood with the 
hanker naturally follows the other mar- 
riajre. 

There arc some effective situations in 
this play, but the characters are, for the 
greater parr, feebly drawn. Occa- 
sionally there is a neat point in the dia- 
logue, but, on the whole, it is rather 
heavy. The love-scenes, like all modern 
love-scenes, do not rise aliove common- 
place. The part of iMiulberry is the 
most novel, and the best in the comedy, 
'i’lie character of Pointer is li^ht and 
hustling, and is extrenu ly well suited to 
Mr. Jones' buoyant style of acting, and 
no sniafl portion of the mirth of tlie 
evening was excited bv him. Mr. Lis- 
ton's Mudberry was Jistinguished by 
that broad ricliiiess of Immor which 
throws around points, that would escape 
an ordinary actor, such an air of comi- 
cality as renders it almost impossible to 
refrain from laughter. The other clia- 
raclers, male and female, are little more 
than walking ladies and gentlemen ; but 
it is due to those who appeared in them 
to say, that they were well supported. 
Mr. Cooper expressed the sentiments of 

Marnmonton with effective energy. 

Miss 1. Paton, as Lady Charlewoud, 
pleased us by her correct elocution. 
Amelia Marnmonton, a trifling part, was 
rendered interesting by Miss Ellen Tree ; 
Miss Love made some good points in 
her performance of Kitty ; and the two 
elderly ladies, the* dowager and the 
Cockney dame, found spirited represen- 


tatives in Mrs. Davison and Mrs. C. 
Jones. 


COVBNT«GAR]>BN THEATRE. 

This house, on the 20th, was closed 
for the season, with the thanks of the 
stage-manager to the public for con* 
tinued encouragement. The house, un- 
doubtedly, was sometimes filled to an 
overflow ; but this, we understand, was 
a rare case, and the season, we believe, 
was far from being highly profitable.— 
This was not so much the fault of the 
conductors of the theatre, as it was the 
consequence of an evident decline of 
the general taste for theatrical amuse- 
ments. 


FRENCH PLATS IN LONDON. 

The French comedians lately closed 
their season with iclat at the English 
Opera-house. For some weeks before 
they retired, they enjoyed the additional 
aid of Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpr^.— 
This lady is short in her person, hut 
well-formed ; has fine dark eyes and 
pleasing features. On her first appear- 
ance in this country, she performed the 
part of Emmeline, in Les Pretni^rea 
•Amours, and Antonine in Le Plus Beau 
Jour de la Pic, and, in both represen- 
tations, she was greatly applauded.— 
There was no rocmi for the display of 
passion in these pieces, nor do we think 
the lady at all adapted for passionate 
acting ; but in scenes of a certain kind 
of humor she is admirable. It may be 
remarked, that, instead of being extra- 
vagant (as they are generally repre- 
sented), the French actors, in comedy 
at least, are more quiet and subdued 
than our own, and, consequently, more 
natural. With some exceptions, how- 
ever, they fail in tlieir attempts to look 
like gentlemen, and deviate into vulgar 
foppery. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


CABRIAGB DRSaS, 


This costume consists of a dress of grog deJfaplea^ the color of the lavender*^ 
blossom, with broad bias folds round the border, scaloped en languettes, ed^ed 
with narrow rouleau-binding. The sleeves are h la Marie ; the fulness is con- 
fined only at that part of the arm just above the elbow, with one band : a broad 
cuff terminates the sleeve at the wrist. A fichu-canezou is worn with this dress, 
trimmed with Vandyck lace, surmounted by a triple ruff fastened in front with a 
pink rosette of riband. A hat of grog de JSaples^ the color of tlie rose of Jericho, 
IS ornamented by bows of pink riband checquered with black. 


BFEKING DRS8S, 

This is composed of a frock of pink crape, over white satin : the border is 
ornamented with a full puckering of crape, houillonn^^ over which are placed, in 
bias, Vandyck points of pink satin ; these are double, and then spread open. The 
puckering is surmounted by large rosettes of crape. The body is made plain, 
fitting close to the shape. The sleeves arc short and full, and are formed of Van- 
dyck points, placed lengthwise. The head-dress is a college cap of barbel-blue 
satin, adorned with two white aigrettes ; and on the right side, over the lower di- 
vision, depends a round, rich tassel of blue silk and gold. 

N. B. — ^The above dresses were obligiugly furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- 

street, Portman-square. 


MONTHIY CALSJTDM OF FASfflOJT. 

Hyde Park is now the daily resort 
of fashionable persons, and we behold 
on that spot, more particularly from 
three to five o’clock, a moving picture 
of elegant dress. At the morning ex- 
hibitions, also, numerous are the car- 
riages which arrive, and wait at the 
doors for their distinguished owners: 
here the dress varies a little, being more 
studied than merely for a carriage airing. 

Among the new pelisses, which are 
chiefly of grog deg Indeg, as being not 
only more novel, but also more delicate 
in its texture than grog de ^apleg^ we 
find those of stone-color most in favor 
for walking. The last which came 
under our inspection, did not please us 
80 well as some we saw at the commence- 
ment of this month, the simplicity of 
their ornaments rendering them more 
appropriate to the middle of the summer; 
these are too bustling in their trimming, 
and appear too warm for the present 
time. A very full fluting en aentg de 
loup^ of the same material as the pelisse, 
is carried down the bust from each 
shoulder, enlarging till it descends as 
low as the feet ; in the centre of these 


two rows of flutings, the pelisse is 
fastened down the front of the skirt 
with large rosettes, the bows of which 
are obliged to be kept out with cotton, 
whenever the pelisse is consigned to the 
press or chest of drawers. Other out- 
door envelopes consist much of Cache- 
mire shawls, pelerines of lace, tulle, or 
muslin embroidered, and sometimes of 
silk, the same as the dress. 

Dunstable, straw, and Leghorn hats 
are worn in deekahille^ and not unfre- 
quently in half-dress, though silk and 
satin hats and bonnets have a decided 
preference. A degree of affectation 
prevails among some ladies of fashion 
in having their straw bonnets for the 
retired morning walk, of as coarse ma- 
terials as possible: a neat, fine Dun- 
stable, well and tastefully trimmed with 
handsome ribands, and lined with satin, 
of the most predominant color in the 
riband, is much worn by those ladies of 
real gentility, who are never known to 
resort to extremes, in order to be deemed 
fashionable. Though Leghorn hats are 
less in favor than ever, they are yet worn 
by many females whose elegance of taste 
is undisputed. Many of tliem are too 
elaborately trimmed and decorated ; 
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broad, rich white ribands, splendidly 
variegated with satin*8triped edges, adorn 
the crown in profuse bows and puffins, 
with an ostrich plume in front. Tiie 
most favorite carriage hats are of white 
satin, and exhibit a beautiful white 
plume tipped with blue or pink ; a very 
broad blond surrounds the edge of the 

brim. 

Morning dresses continue to be of 
chintz, having lively colors in patterns 
of flowers on a white grouiiu. For 
home costume, dresses made partially 
high, of f^ros dc Naples^ the borders 
trimmed with two flounces pinked, and 
tlie sleeves en arc much in favor. 

For the friendly diniJer-part}', dresses of 
ffvos des Indesl made low, and the body 
cn g€rbt\ with long white transparent 
sleeves, prevail most. For tlie evening, 
gowns of pink taffeta or gossamer satin, 
with short full sleeves, and pelerines of 
blond of the most superb patterns, are 
much admired. Ball-dresses are of white 
tulle, or figured gauze: colored crape 
also, simply and judiciously trimmed, 
forms a frequent costume for tlie ball- 
room. 

With young persons the most pre- 
vailing head-duress is their own hair 
beautifully arranged. Tins charming 
gift of nature is often, at dress-parties, 
embellished either with sprigs of pearls, 
or a few artificial flowers at balls ; orna- 
mental diadem-combs of brilliants are 
also sometimes worn cn grande parure. 

Dress-hats at the opera-house, and at 
some evening assemblies, are often 
worn by married ladies ; they are gene- 
ral I5’ of colored crape and ornamented 
'ivith white plumage. We do not much 
admire the new Berlin toque of white 
gauze striped with silver : Wt the caps 
for dejeuni costume are very pretty and 
becoming. The cawl and hea<l-piece of 
these caps are made of beautifully 
figured thread tulle ; a double border of 
fine lace is placed next to the face, above 
which is a row of puifing. Ladies who 
liave good hair wear, in home costume 
and in half-dress, bows of broad gauze 
riband, of light hues mingled with their 
tresses. The caps for matrons are of 
blond and gauze ; the former of the cor- 
nette species, the latter of the turban 
kind ; they have flowers on each temple, 
and are trimmed with bows of gauze 
riband, or a few exotic flowers, accord- 
ing to tlie time of day and style of 
dress. 


The most admired colors for pelisses 
and dresses, are stone-color, celestial- 
blue, Macassar-brown, and spinach- 
green ; for bonnets, hats, and ribands, 
pink, marsh-mallow-blossoni, ctherial- 
olue, and steam-yellow. 

MODES PAHJSJENNES, 

A WRAPPING pelisse of jaconot mus- 
lin, or of cambric, is much worn in the 
morning walks; it is trimraeti round 
with India innslin, laid in small plaits, 
or else the pelisse is richly embroidered. 
Muslin canezoii spencers are also worn 
for the promenade, with colored petti- 
coats. Leghorn hats are much oriia- 
inented; many ladies who are devoted 
to all the changes of the toilette, often 
adorn these hats with a plume in the 
front. Bonnets of clear lawn, of differ- 
ent colors, are expected to he very 
general in the country, as the summer 
advances: these are trimmed with broad 
riband and decorated with field-flowers. 
Chip and straw hats arc usually adorned 
with pionies, (jlueldre-roses, and myrtle, 
in blossom. Contrary to the manner of 
putting on the hats last summer, which 
very awkw^ardly and unbecomingly dis- 
covered tlie nape of the neck, they are 
now placed very backward and totally 
conceal it. Bonnets, formed of gauze 
ribands sewn together, are among the 
prettiest noveltie.s; they are trimmed 
with hows of the same riband, and have 
a white blond at the edge of the brim. 
A very beautiful hat for the prornenaile 
is of white chip trimmed with white 
gauze ribands, figured in a pattern of 
various hues ; it displays five or six 
kinds of flowers, and several bows are 
placed on the brim. 

The dresses most in vogue arc made 
of painted gros de Naples, chintzes in 
Persian designs, white muslin beauti- 
fully embroidered in feather-stitch, and 
Indian taffeta. The sleeves are d la 
Marie, when long, and have only two 
divisions: one broad flounce is a pre- 
vailing method of decorating the bor- 
der; and the corsage is often finished 
with drapery h la Circassienne, hotii in 
front and at the back. Cowns for even- 
ing-parties have sometimes long sleeves, 
very wide, made of Alenqon point-lace ; 
and over the dress is worn a drapery 
scarf of the same lace. The dresses for 
walking are made quite as short as those 
for the ball-room. The sleeves of 
morning dresses are cut straight without 
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any bias, and are only confined next to 
the hand by a wristband. This is the 
only kind of gown which is not plaited 
equally full all round the waist ; for the 
skirt on each hip is in bias, in the old 
form. A sash encircles the waist, with 
very long ends falling almost as low 
as the feet. Almost all the sashes now 
worn are of painted riband, — a fashion 
which gives full employment to many 


young female artists. On many are 
painted beautiful wreaths of a multitude 
of flowers ; and on some are seen human 
and other figures. " 

A new hat for an evening party is of 
white chip, ornamented under the brim 
with flowers of gold : this hat is placed 
very backward, and much on one side : 
five white feathers tower over it, mixed 
with branches of gold. 


IStrtitis, iUarrtastS. anlr deathjs. 


njHT u s. 

Sons to the viscountess Duncannon 
and the ladies Kintore and Hyron, and 
to the wives of the lion, and rev. H. 
Bridgeman, Mr. T. Cliitty, Mr. VV". B. 
Bell, Mr. .lohn Laurie of Sydenham, 
Mr. B. O, Hodges of Lambeth, the 
majors Rowley and W. C. Brooke, c^« 
taiii James Hay of the navy, and Mr. 
J)enny of High-Wycombe. 

Daughters" to lady Charlotte Stur*^ 
and lady Catharine Legge, to lady Jol- 
liffe and lady E. Belgrave, and to the 
wives of Mr. H. Bull of Ely-Placc, Mr. 
Shirley of Chatham-Place, Mr. Lau- 
rcnce of Black-heath, C, D. Halford, 
raptaiirMartin of the navy, and lieute* 
nant-colonel VV^ebster. 

M ARB Id GES. 

Mr. J. H. Laiigham, to the hon. Mar- 
garet Kenyon. 

The second son of lord Stafford, to 
Miss Sniythe, niece of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Couiil Vander-biirch, chamberlain to 
the king of the Netherlands, to Eliza- 
beth, daiigliler of Mr. VV. D. C. Cooper, 
of Ilighgate. 

Captain llallowell of the navy, to 
Mary, daughter of Sir M. Maxw ell. 

Captain H. M. IVaiiuvright, of the 
army, to Miss Prescot. 

John Manley, M.L)., to Miss Lam- 
bert of Barking. 

Mr. C. R. Cockerell, to the youngest 
daughter of tlie late Mr. J. Rennie. 

The eldest son of lord Ash brook, to 
Frances, daughter of the rev. Sir J. 
Robinson. 

Mr, J, M. Key, of Denmar^-hill, to 
Miss Birch of Norwood. 

Mr, ( ^ T. Ccirucl, to Joseplia, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hume of the Post-Office, 


Vice-Admiral Sir T. Williams, to 
Miss Mallory of Woodcote. 

Captain SWt, to the eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. li. Barwell. 

Mr. J. Golding, to lady Jane Co- 
ventry, 

Mr. Innes, of Leyton, to Miss Pead, 
of Walthamstow. 

DEATHS, 

The duchess dowager of Beaufort. 

Mrs. Cockburn, wife of the dean of 
York. 

Matilda, wife of Mr. T. Campbell the 
poet. 

The rev. John Digby Fowell. 

The rev. J. Parker, rector of St. 
John’s, Bedford. 

In his 90th year, the rev. J. Pinnock, 
rector of Bosworth. 

Mr. John Webb, of Lec-Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

By an act of suicide, Mr. John Cot- 
ton, a retired merchant. 

Lord IJ. Fitzroy. 

Sir G. B. Brograve. 

Lieutenant-general Backhouse. 

Mmor-general Davies. 

Colonel Weguclin, in the service of 
the India Company. 

Mr. Watts, proprietor of Peerless- 
Pool. 

In his 8Jd year, Sir Henry Dashwood. 

At the same age, the rev. William 
Coxe, distinguished by his useful histo- 
rical works, and bis accurate illustra- 
tions of the political and general state 
of various European countries. 

At Woolwich, by his own hand, Mr, 
John Long, a merchant and ship-owner, 
— and, at Barking, by a similar act of 
violence, Mr. WagstafF. 

i'aplain Dickenson, in the ordnance 
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Mr. Daffald Stew^ the philosopher. 

Admiral Sir William Domett. 

Colonel Mearcs, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

The third son of general Francis 
Fuller. 

The hon. Anne Seymour Darner, di- 
8tin>;'uished by her skill in sculpture. 

Miss Grant, sister of Mr, Charles 
Grant, late president of the board of 
trade. 

At the age of 21 years, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Dunn of the Custom- 
House. 

The doivager lady Levinge ; also lady 
Dunsany. 

The relict of Ralph lord Neville. 

The widow of Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. 

At Waddon, Mrs. Hallowell, in her 
96th year. 

The relict of Mr. F. Carter, F.A.S. 

In consequence of the bodily injury 
sustained from the fall of the Bruns- 
wick-Theatre, John Abbot, carpenter, 
—the 6fteenth victim of that acciaent. 

From the effect of personal injuries 


inflicted by some quarrelsome artisans 
at Windsor, Henij lord Mount*Sand- 
ford, at the age of 24 years. 

At Shooter*s-hill, Mr. W. Johnson. 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Moore. 

At Hampton, the second daughter of 
the rev. [>r. Hemming. 

Near Swansea, in her 103d year, Mrs. 
Stephens. 

At Little Chelsea, Mrs. Janet Peile. 

At Whetstone, captain Lauzun. 

At S unbury, the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Phipps. 

At Rochford, Mr. W. Bathurst, soli- 
citor. 

Sir William Congreve, the reputed 
inventor of the famous rocket. 

Charles marquis of Northampton. 

Dr. Rapliael Meldola, high priest of 
the Jews of Southern Europe. 

Killed by being entangled in the 
shaft of a loom, at Bolton, Mary Anne 
Willis, about the age of 18 years. 

In consequence of a sadden fall 
through a skydight, Mr. Theodore 
Lane, a young artist of promising talent. 

At Macao, Sir William Fraser. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The only answer to which Emma is entitled, involves a decided rejection 
of her paltry poem. Let her throw some meaning into her verses, before she 
makes another attempt to wheedle or conciliate an editor. Flattery is not agreeable 
to our feelings. 

If Damon's sheep could understand his poetical language, as w^ell as they 
attend to his ordinary call, they would perhaps be pleased with his pastorals ; but, 
in the eye of a critical reader, the simplicity at which he aims sinks into inanity 
and niaieerie. 

The insertion of so poor a piece as the “ Elegy on poor Mary'* would iMt 
tend to enrich our Magazine. 

A manuscript sent by Mr.R. had long disappeared ; but we have now found 
it, and will send an answer without farther delay. 

One who is apparently a young writer has sent an enigma, which, instead 
of leaving the solution to the acuteness of the reader, he has condescended to 
explain, tiiough not in a way that is absolutely satisfactory. We reply, in the 
first place, that enigmas have long been discarded from our pages ; and, secondly, 
we cannot be induced to approve such poetry (we ought rather to say, such non* 
sense) as the following lines contain. 

As, by an archer aim'd, the whizzing dart 
The twanging bow in swiftness doth depart. 

So lips must curve, the impetus to impart. 

Which sends a thrilling kiss to reach the heart.** 

A young female critic may say that the last line is at least tolerable % — at 
any rate, it is natural ; but the third line is undoubtedly more scientific. 
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THE RIVAL COLLEGES. 

Intellect hirI leaniiii^ are nut 
■fiViioiiynions; for the funner is chiefly 
the re.suk of iiutural acuteness, while 
the latle r is the produce of continued 
study and cultivation. Common sense 
IS iitic.essarv for both, as, without (bts 
prcliuihiary quality, vvc cannot properly 
understand what 'we see or hear, or 
learn any thing with useful effect. — 
'riiose who speak of the “ march of in- 
tellcrt,’* apply the phrase to the pro- 
gress of tliat illuniination which arises 
from deliberate reflection, rather than 
tiorn the perusal of literary productions ; 
and there is some truth in the remark, 
iliough not so much us is generally 
supposed. It is very flattering to a 
rneclianic or a laborer to he informed 
that people of his class know more, in 
this enligtiteiied age, than their proge- 
nit(ws did ; and such nieii are willing 
to give credit to the assertion, when 
it comes from superior aathority.,-~» 
Aware of the tendency of such hints to 
propagate self-conceit rather than know- 
lege, several distinguished men re- 
solved to authenticate and verify the 
proud boast, by elevating, into wisdom 
and learning, that intellect which, they 
thought, was more widely germinating 
tiian it ever did before, lienee arose 
the London University, — an institution 
that we have traced in its pro^ress^ and 
which will soon be brought into active 
operation. The omission of religious 
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instruction among the studies at this 
seminary excited strong animadversion 
among those who did not consider that 
this object is regularly pursued in 
every, parish of the realm, Reside being 
taught in every well-regulated family. 
The directors alleged tliat they wished 
to^pen the doors of the new universitv 
to persons of every religious persuasion, 
and therefore forbore to hold out the 
prospect uf lectures in that particular 
creeu which, while it pleased some, 
might give disgust or dissatisfaction to 
others ; but they liave lately announced 
an intention of explaining, illustrating, 
and enforcing tlie doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Cliristianity. 

The advance of this seminary to com- 
pletion roused the zeal of the Tories, 
who deemed it expedient to convince the 
public, that they w'crc not hostile to 
education or to literary proficiency.-— 
The prime minister, while he lamented 
his own deficiency in academical learn- 
ing professed fiis desire of extending 
it ^dng the people, and of establish- 
ing it more particularly on a religious 
basis, witiiout which, tie said, it would 
be “ worse than useless/* I'hc primate 
and some of his brethren sanctioned the 
proposal, and a liberal subscription was 
immediately opened. It was the confi- 
dent remark of a party journalist, that 

♦ On this gvouiid. and also for his political in- 
fxpcricncf, ihe duke has been ludierousJy stvle.! 

Iho CKBAT UNTAUOllT. 
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the new eelieme would not merely rival 
hut would ruin the former : — because he 
wished for sucli an event, he thought it 
so highly probable as to border upon 
certainty. But the projectors of the 
London University are hot alarmed at 
this demtnciation : they entertain no 
doubt. of that degree of encouragement 
which will give prosfjcrity to their 
estublishiuent. There is ample room, 
indeed, for both seminaries, and both, 
we hope, will flourish. Some have pro- 
pose<l that the two colleges should be 
nutted; but there is reason to believe 
that the Tories will not agree to such an 
incorporation, and learning, we presume, 
nill thrive more by their rivalry than 
by their union, as the excellence of the 
histrionic art is more eftectually pro- 
moted by the existence of two great 
theatres in the metropolis, than if only 
one displayed its attractions. 

It is not intended (nor is it necessary) 
that the power of granting degrees 
should be enjoyed either by the London 
IFniversity or the new King’s-Collegc, 
as that would be deemed too great an 
encroachment on the privileges of the 
ohl collegiate, cstabrishmenrs : but this 
deficiency ipay in a great measure he 
remedied by the grant of certificates, 
stating the attainments of particular 
students in certain branches of learning 
or science, IVe do not mean that these 
documents should be worn like Waterloo 
medals ; but they ought to be carefully 
preserved for occasional production, to 
•* silence gain-say ers,” and remove all 
doubts of the merit of the metropolitan 
ei^ves. 

The question is, whether these col- 
leges will augment in u,hiffh degree the 
amount of human learning and knoiv- 
lege. Some benefit will undoubtedly 
result from them, and that benefit, we 
ought to state, will he procured at a 
moderate expense; but we apprehend 
that it will not be so striking or so re- 
markable as tlic chief advocates of these 
new institutions suppose. Lectures are 
soon forgothm uiiles.s notes of their sub- 
stance be taken; and young men in 
general are unwilling to subject them- 
selves to that sort of trouble'. It may 
be said that the professors will be glad 
to refresh the memories of the students, 
by answering occasional interrogatories; 
but these gentlemen, like our orthodox 
preachers, may be disposed to believe 
that their lectures are sufficient without 
subsequent explanation. It appears, 


however, that* there will be regular pe- 
riodical examinations, which, we hope, 
will he coiwlucted with strictness and 
prc*cision. In the intended course of 
study, a considerable number of the 
learners may he so zealously intent 
upon ail augmentation of their know- 
lege, us to make a respectable profi- 
ciency, while the greater part, perhaps, 
will resemble the majority of the stu- 
dents of Oxford and Canibridge, who 
seem to learn very little except dissipa- 
tion and vice. The two last-mentioned 
kinds o/ studi/y we believe, will not be 
wholly neglected by the London stu- 
dents ; hut that circumstance which has 
been brought forward as an objection 
to the rising university, — namely, the 
clanger of contamination in a corrupt 
metropolis, — ivill be rendered less in- 
fluential and operative by the subjection 
of the pupils to the daily surveitlanve 
of their parents or guardians. 

Let not these remarks he considered 
as involving a discouragement of that 
schepie winch we wish to promote. No 
niischiof or detriment can result from it, 
and its beneficial tendency, though in a 
moderate degree, is obvious. Its im- 
mediate elFcets will be necessarily par- 
tial, because they embrace only a small 
portion of the community; hut the in- 
fluence of the example may be widely 
diffused. Among other results, it may 
rouse the zeal ot those professors and 
preceptors who slumber on the banks of 
the Isis and the Cam, and stimulate 
them to a more eflective course of exer- 
tion, We observe, with pleasure, that 
“ the schoolmaster is abroad;’* — not 
the mere verbal pedagogue, but the in- 
structor of the niind ; and every advo- 
cate of learning and mental proficiency 
must wish suc(x>ss to the labors of that 
meritorious personage, who has now 
secured the support even of the soldier 
and the man of the w'orld. 


INTERVIEW UETWEEN A POET AND A 

piiiLosoPiiEU, described by Dr. Drake. 

One of the most pleasing, and, at 
the same time, most interesting circum- 
stances in the (*arly life of Milton, and 
during the period of bis travels on the 
continent, is his interview with the cele- 
brated Galileo. “There it was,*’ he 
says, speaking of Italy in his speech for 
unlicensed printing, “ that I found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old. 
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a prisoner to the inquisilttin, for think- 
ing in astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought/’ 

It is prohalUe that the attention of 
oiir immortal countryman had been pe- 
culiarly directed to this illustrious vic- 
tim of bigotry and superstition, by the 
compassionate sympatny of Hugo Gro- 
tins, who, during the very month in 
which the poet was introduced to him 
by lord Scudamore, then our ambas- 
sador at the court of Paris, thus men- 
tions Galileo in a letter to his friend 
Vossius. “ Senex is,” says he, ** op- 
time de universoinerittts,morhofractns, 
insuper ct aninii aegritudine, baud rnul- 
timi nobis vitro su?c proiiiittit; quare 
prudentia, erit arripere teiiipiis, dum 
tan to doctorc iiti licet.” — “ This old 
man, to whom the universe is so deeply 
indebted, worn out -with maladies, and 
still more with anguish of mind, gives 
us little reason to hope, that his life can 
he long ; common prudence, therefore, 
suggests to us to make the utmost of 
the time, while we can yet avail our 
selves of such mi instructor.” 

Inttle could he waktiug to induce 
Milton to visit, and, with reverential 
awe, to offer an unfeigned homage t6 
this truly memorable sufferer in 
cause ul* science. Shortly, therefore, 
after reaching Florence, he sought out 
his abode, and found him at his seat 
near Arcotri. Galileo, in 1639, Qlic 
time of Milton’s visit) was seventy-five 
years of age ; he had been twice im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, 
for the supposed heresy of his philoso- 
phical opinions in defending the system 
of Copernicus, and his last liberation 
in December 1633, after a confinement 
of*llcarly two years, was on the express 
condition of not departing, for the re- 
sidue of his life, from the duchy of 
Tuscany, 

Let us now place before our eyes the 
picture which tradition has left us of 
this great and much injured character* 
when, near the close ot a life of perse- 
cution, the youthful Milton stood before 
him. Not only was he suffering from 
the natural pressure of advancing years, 
but he w'as infirm from sickness, and 
had, a very short time before Milton 
was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense appli- 
cation to his telescope, and consequent 
exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity which could have be- 


fallen a person thus engaged; bore 
with Christian fortitude, with the piety 
of a saint, and the rcsignatioj^^f a phi- 
losopher. He permitted it not, in fact, 
either to break the vigor of his spirit, or 
to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying, in a great measure, the. de- 
fect by constant meditation, and the use 
of an amanuensis. Nor, though the first 
astronomer and mathematician of any 
age or country, had he confined himseff 
tq these pursuits: his learning was 
general and extensive ; theoretically and 
practically he was an architect and de- 
signer ; his fondness for poetry was en- 
thusiastic, and he played upon the lute 
with the most exquisite skill and taste.. 
To these varied acquisitions in science, 
literature, and art, were added the bless- 
ings of an amiable disposition ; for, 
though keenly sensible of the injustice 
of Ins enemies, he was cheerful, affable, 
and open in hi& temper, and his aspect, 
we are told, was singularly venerable, 
mild, and intelligent. 

That such a man. though living in an 
age of extreme bigotry, should be an 
object of ardent attachment to those who 
best knew him, may be readily con- 
ceived. We shall not bH surprised, 
therefore, to learn that he was enthu- 
siastically beloved h)r his pupils, and 
that, when he was visited .by Milton, 
Vincenzo Viviani, his last and favorite 
disciple, tvas utteinling upon him with 
all the zeal of the most affectionate sun. 
8o great, indeed, was the veneration 
entertained for him by this young man, 
who subsequently became a mathema- 
tician of great celebrity, that he never 
during the remainder of his life, (and 
lie reaebt^ the age of eighty-oiic) sub- 
scribed his name without the addition 
of the scholar of Galileo,” and had 
constantly before him, in the room in 
which he studied, a bust of his revered 
master, with several inscriptions in his 
praise. 

How must M ilton have been interested 
and ii^ffectcd by the spectacle which 
opened t5 his view on entering beneath 
the'FOof of Galileo! How deeply must 
he have felt and penetrated into the 
feelings of the characters then placed 
before him, the sublime fortitude and 
resignation of the aged but persecuted 
astronomer, and the delighted love and 
admiration of his youthful companion ! 
It is, indeed, liighlv probable, that the 
poet’s deep-rooted afiliorrence of bigotry 
and oppression was first imbibed on 
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beholding this illustrious martvr of in* 
tolerance. There can also be little doubt 
that tlie conference which, on this occa- 
sion, took place between the philosopher 
and tte bard, led to those ideas in the 
Paradise Lost which approximate to the 
Newtonian doctrine ot the planetary 
mtem, and that, when Milton, old and 
aeprired of sight, was composing his 
immortal poem, he must often have re- 
called to memory this interview with U»e 
blind and suffering Galileo, nnder feel- 
inj^s of peculiar sympathy and com- 
miseration ; and, with the same Chris- 
tian patience and firmness which so 
remarkably distinguished tlie great Flo- 
rentine, he could truly say, 

- — — ” I argue aot 

Affainst Heaven's band or will, nor bate a jot 

Or heart or hope, but still bear up aud steer 

Bight onward." 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mil- 
ton, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted witn the Copernican theory of 
the world, as taught by Galileo, should 
have hesitated a moifibnt in his choice 
between the system of his great contem- 
porary and that of Ptolemy 5 — yet this 
dubiety, thti trimming, as it were, be- 
tween the ancient and modern doctrines, 
is too apparent in his sublime account of 
the creation, and interrupts in some 
measure the satisfaction of the philoso- 
phical reader. “If Pliny in regard to 
Hipparchus,” says a pleasing and po- 
pular writer, “ could extravagantly say, 
Jlusus rem Deo improbam annumerare 
posteris stellae (he dared, without con- 
sidering that be might displease the 
Deity, to reckon the stars for the benefit 
of posterity), what would that historian 
of nature have said, had it been foretold 
to him, that in later days a man would 
arise who should enable posterity to 
enumerate more new stars than Hip- 
parchus had counted of the old ; who 
should assign four moons to Jupiter, 
and in our moon poifit out higher moun- 
tains than any here below ; who should 
in the sun, the fountain of light, dis- 
cover dark spots as broad as two quar- 
ters of the earth, and by these spots 
ascertain bis motion round Ids axis; 
who, by the varying phases of the pla- 
nets, should compose the shortest and 
plainest demonstration of the solar sy- 
stem ? Yet these were only parts of the 
annunciations to the world of a single 
person, of Galileo, of unperishing me- 
mory ! 


THE CROPPY Tale of l79Si by the 
Juthor of the O'Hara Take, IB28, 

We are glad to meet Mr. Banint 
again on Irish ground^ although, on 
tlik occasion, we do not fully approve 
his choice of a subject. We are not 
food of a recurrence to those scenes of 
confusion and horror which resulted 
from the ill-treatment of the Croppies 
and their consequent discontent and in- 
dignation : yet we admit that, in a con- 
test of this kind, such incidents may 
arise as may give considerable interest 
either to a work purely historical, or to 
one which unites fiction with fact. To 
his former tales, in our opinion, the 
present is not equal ; but it would be 
difficult for this ingenious author to fill 
three volumes without many good points, 
faithful sketches, and happy illustra- 
tions of the period selected for his sur- 
vey. We nave, indeed, rather too 
much of the Irish jargon, which is still 
less pleasing than the Scotish patois j 
but, as he seems to revel in it, we are 
bound by courtesy to take it in good 
part. 

As a tale of *civil war will not please 
many readers without an intermixture 
of love, a heroine is here introduced 
under the appellation of Eliza Hartley. 
SKe is the Daughter of a protestant ba- 
ronet, and has been long attached to 
Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeo- 
manry ; but a handsome baronet, sud- 
denly appearing in the neighbourhood, 
is captivated by her beauty, and also 
desirous of marrying her for her fortune. 
Her father continues to fiivor the suit of 
Talbot ; but, after a few short struggles 
with contending emotions, the daugh- 
ter’s heart decides in favor of Sir Wil- 
liam Judkin, and she writes to her%ld 
friend and schoolfellow, BelindaSt. John, 
to inform her of this change in her af- 
fections, and to invite her to come and 
pass some time with her, that she may 
enjoy the benefit of her advice and 
friendship. Belinda at length arrives, 
but greatly altered in person and man- 
ner since Eliza left her at school : she 
explains the change, by telling. her 
friend that she has loved and been de- 
ceived ; but her wild and violent con- 
duct induces a belief that the strange 
lady is * moon-thruck,’ and one md 
woman, Nanny the Knitter, is endea- 
vouring one night to convince Eliza of 
this, by relating some scenes to which 
she had been privy, when Belinda 
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iibruptly enters the apartment to take 
leave of her friend, assertinj^ that cir- 
cumstances compel her to leave Hart- 
ley-Court at that unseasonable hour, 
unwatched and unattended; and she 
solemnly adjures Eliza, as she values her 
own peace, nevvr to wed Sir William 
J udkin ! The latter has been absent on 
business at Waterford, during the pe~ 
riod of this atran^e visit; and, when he 
returns, Eliza’s vague fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is received as a fa- 
vored lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent ; and the rebellion being on 
the point of breaking out, he deems it 
advisable to give his daughter an addi- 
tional protector in those times of politi- 
cal discord and fury ; he tliercfore con- 
sents to union with Sir William, 
and the marriage is to take place on 
the day when she completes her eigh- 
teenth year. Talbot obtains intelligence 
of this, and Nanny overhears aoojaver- 
satiou between him and Rattling Bill, 
in which it is decided that Sir William 
shall be compelled to break off his 
union with Eliza. The old woman has 
just left her young lady, after relating 
to her a part of this conversation, when 
the following scene occurs. 

“ Eliza remained motionless on her 
scat under the ash-tVee. Consternation 
(Hied her thoughts and her bosom* — 
Something fell at her feet and rustled in 
the grass. Slic picked up a piece^of 
crumpled paper; she opened it and 
read — ‘ Upon business the most vital to 
you, I come to speak one word ; — but, 
though now looking on you, 1 wilhnot 
intrude without thus preparing you for 
my appearance. 

H. ,T.’ 

** She had scarcely perused the lines, 
when the writer of them sprang over the 
fence of the adjacent grove, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood betore her. She had 
sufficient self-command to control a 
loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak of her previous consternation 
into its climax. But the first struggle 
of a new passion— indignation and con- 
tempt for the person wno thus intruded 
on her — checked her phrensy, and 
otherwise shaped her voice and con- 
duct. — ‘Out of the path, Sir,* she cried, 
casting his billet to her feet, as she 
sprang up. — ‘ 1 plead but for one word, 
Miss Hartley— ^ut one word!’ said 
Talbot, in a tone and manner of the 
humblest supplication. — ‘ Back, Sir!* 
She proudly swept by him with a firm 


step : ‘ long since, wc have come to an 
understanding and, even wore it not 
so, with the associate of a mean knave 

and villain 1 Imld no converse V The 

connection is indeed, or seems to be 
degrading to me; but it comes from 
necessity, not choice,* he replied, fdl- 
lowing her.— ‘Explain to others, Sirl 
1 ask no explanation at your hands* 
and presume not thus to force your 
attendance upon me. Stand where you 
are, 1 say !*— as he gained her side.— 
‘1 must disobey you, Miss Hartley- 
must bear you company to the last 
moment when I can do so without ob- 
servation.* 

‘‘Not once looking on him, she 
quickened her pace— every pace brought 
her nearer to home — her head erect, her 
brow knit, her checks flushed, and her 
bosom heaving.— ‘I am forced, Miss 
Hartley, by your own infatuation, into 
that very connection,* he continued; 

‘ I am forced— if you do not pity me 
and protect yourself— to be a partici- 
pator in acts which must sink me to the 
lei^l of tliat very wretch ! Save me 
Eliza!— at present 1 ask— 1 entreat 
little from you;— 1 ask that you be but 
deliberate in your arrangements with 

my rival— that you takif time * 

/Rude gross person !’ she muttered, 
while a dee{>er colour dyed%er cheeks. 
—‘Think of me as you will; I have 
no alternative but this plain mode of 
speaking to shield you, your father, 
and myself, from destruction.*— • You 
threaten, Sir.^ You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your 
worthy fellow ?* — ‘ Break the fellow- 
ship, Eliza! break it at one word. 
Restore me to myself !— Promise what 

I have requested ! Defer ’ — « Until 

your plans be perfected ?*— ‘ No ! 1 
seek not to profit by the delay ; but 
there is dreadful danger in a refusal.* — 

‘ I contemn it.* 

“She was raising the latch of the 
orchard-door. The voice of her favor- 
ed lover, pronouncing her name, echoed 
from the adjoining garden. — ‘Hark, 
Sir!’ — ^she said, in a strong whisper, as 
she laid one finger on her lip, pointed 
with the other toward the garden, and 
flashed upon Talbot a glance of min- 
gled triumph, consciousness qf protect- 
ion, and bitter taunt. He started at 
the voice of his rival, yet almost in- 
stantly seised her hand. She had 
sttmped over the threshold of the orch- 
ard-door, and struggled spiritedly to 
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free herself. Talbot continueil, during 
the struggle, to speak in snatches. — 
* Your simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of the cause of my 
urgency; which now must be made, 
and which it will wither your heart to 
h^ar ; which now must be made though 
you die under it, and though I foresee 
many other miserable results front the 
rash disclosure. But listen, Eliza 
Hartley!* — his closely whispered words 
pierced her ear like the hiss of a ser- 
pent; — ‘You are about to wed — the 
liusband of another.* He dropped her 
hand, and precipitately withdrew. But 
he could now have held that hand with- 
out an clfort to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue; and 
her posture, and the deadly paleness of 
her checks and the vagueness of her 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to her 
late graceful though excessive vivacity. 
8 be felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a 
sickening mass about her heart. Her 
head drooped, and she would have 
fallen, but that the voice of Sir William 
Judkin again reached her. The in- 
stinct of avoidance rallied her strengtli. 
She staggered into the middle of the 
orchard, nuiig herself to a shade* formed 
by encircling fruit-bushes, and, panting 
for breath, ^‘couched close. In a few 
seconds, the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded, * the husoand of another,* 
bounded past her, and were lost to her 
ear, after having issued through a door 
that led to grounds at the hack of tlie 
house. She sprang up, ran to her 
chamber, locked and bolted her door, 
and sank on her bed.** 

Nanny the Knitter and Rattling Bill 
are the best-drawn portraits^ in the 
work. I'lie former is a compound of 
sense and superstition, cunning and 
credulity ; the latter is a reputed con- 
juror and a villain, who is thus intro- 
duced to our notice. — Industry stamps 
value upon acquired means, indeed upon 
acquirement of every kind ; but sudden 
and undeserved gains general! jr seem 
to be as little regarded by their pos- 
sessor, as, in his person, by the world 
at large. Successful knaves often 
spend as fast as they get ; and, amongst 
the lower classes at Iccost, whatever may 
be their uniform good fortune, they 
never even look respectable. Their 
very clothes indicate their unsettled 
state of self-Gstimation. In the present 
instance, our individual rogue was 


dressed in that style of shifting con- 
trivance which marks his tribe. His 
coat, originally manufactured at the 
nation’s expense, and first worn by 
some one of Ins majesty’s soldiers, bad 
undergone a process, by no means un- 
usual, for adaptation to its present te- 
nant. Its cape had been stripped off, 
and then it had been dipped into the 
hatter's vat, whence it emerged boasting 
a nondescript colour, liable, at a di- 
stance, to be called black, but, at a 
nearer view, showing the primitive 
miderground of dusky red. The fel- 
low’s vest was of dappled calf-skin, the 
hairy side out, and buttoned (let us not 
suspect why, us since |Ht8 day such a 
mode of vvearing a vest has become 
fashionable) to his chin. Jlound his 
neck was loosely tied a tattered silk- 
handkerchief, stuffed with some uncouth 
kind of wadding into the shape — per- 
haps not unaptly prophetic — of a thick 
halter; and his rusty hat, much too 
capacious for its chance wearer, had 
been prevented from falling over his 
eyes by a contrivance "that, in our 
opinion, gives a peculiar and finished 
air of vagabondism to its adopter — 
nameljs the filling up, with a truss of 
rags, the superfluous space between the 
forehead and the *inner edge of the 
beaver. On the little deal-table before 
him was a spacious sheet of paper, 
dei^cribcd at the top, in great red let- 
ters — “The New London Sheet Lot- 
tery.” It was divided into square com- 
partments, each of which contained a 
number; and beneath every number 
might be deciphered cither a certain 
sum, bv way of prize, or the much 
more frequently occurring “blank, 
blank, blank — the former printed in 
red, the latter in mourning black, as 
the meaning of the word could not suf- 
ficiently distinguish it, or suflicicutly 
distress a loser. In a tin vessel, bulgeo, 
battered, and bent, the result of inany 
spirited or despairing knocks against 
the table, be rattled a set of dice, eight 
or nine in$ number, fabricated without 
any attention to uniformity of size or 
shape — one being oblong, another nearly 
triangular, another inclined to a sphe- 
rical form, but none exactly square ; 
and so contrived, no doubt, in order to 
he managed to good advantage by the 
proprietor, and, in an increased ratio, 
by occasional amateurs.” 

The manner in which this worthy per- 
sonage obtained a wife, or at least a 
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female companion, is pleasantly tle- 
Rcribed.— •“ bill was universally known 
to be a fellow of daring', bravado hu- 
mour, which feared neither man, devil, 
nor angel. And he was going along, 
on astarsy night, still more hiuiiorously 
and bravely inclined bv the aid of 
whisky, and singing and shouting as 
loudly as he could, when suddenly he 
heard strange voices about him. He 
stopped and listened. * A horse for 
me I’ said a voice. Fie turned briskly 
to the quarter whence it came, but*coiild 
see no one. ‘ A horse for me 1* said 
another voice ; and the same sounds 
were repeated in quick succession at 
every point at^rul him. ‘ And a horse 
for me, tool* cried Bill, giving a shout 
and a jump. The words were scarcely 
utnu'fd, when he found liiriiself on the 
back of a steed tlial capered and cur- 
veted ‘in great style:’— he li^rd a 
‘ huzza!’ from a hundred tiny tFiroats'; 
away galloped his cotirser, like the 
north wind over a hill-side in winter; 
and, as he swept along, he could not be 
ignorant that, before him and behind 
him, and at each side of him, other 
horses were rdcing just as fiercely. — 
Away, away, over ht'dge, ditch, and 
brook, through thick and thin, he and 
his comrades galloped, until of a sudden, 
anti of its own accord, his spirited sided 
stofqped before a large house, situated — 
Fleaven knows where! And all the at- 
tendant horsemen stopped loo ; and Bill, 
looking round him, now s'aw the riders; 
and from amongst them one melancholy- 
looking wight came to his side atod 
addressed him. ‘ Bill Nale,’ said he, 
speaking in a brogue of tiny cadence, 
‘ stand upon the back of your horse, and 
climb in through yonder window/ — 
‘ For what reason ?* asked Bill. ‘ Upon 
a sofa, in the chamber into which it 
leads, you’ll find a beautiful young lady 
sleeping: take her softly in your arms, 
and bear her down to us: we cannot 
assist you, because there is a certain 
spaniel, also asleep, at her feet,-— so in 
with you.’ — ‘ Never say it again,’ an- 
swered Bill ; * an’ glad am 1 o’ the 
c»ffer ;* and he climbed in at the window 
as desired, found the lady, took her in 
his arms without awaking her, descended 
with her from the window, placed her 
before 'him on his hor^e, and — ‘Well 
done. Bill N'dic !’ was the general cry; 
and the whole cavalcade set off over the 
ground they had come at even a wilder 
pace than before, until they reached the 


spot where he first mounted Ins steed ; 
and now there was a second half, an<l 
they all surroutided him and the lady, 
shouting, ‘ Down ! down ! down V He 
dtd^ not shout ‘ Down !’. but remained 
quietly ‘^seated on his charger with the 
fair prize still asleep in his arms. ‘ Come 
down,* added the person who had before 
addressed him — ‘ you must come down, 
at least — and Bill found himself stand- 
ing on the road; but still he held the 
lady close. ‘ Give her to me now,* con- 
tinued the same individual. — ‘Give her 
to yon ?* asked Bill,— 7* Yes ; she is nay 
sweetheart.’ — ‘ To the' seventeen duoufs 
wid yon !’ said Bill ; ‘ I have a likin’ 
for her myself, and never a.s much as a 
finger will you lay on her.*" ‘ Give her 
up, Bill, or rue it !* exclaimed his en- 
raged rival. ‘ Give her up, give her 
up, or we’ll cripple you I’ shouted his 
friends. ‘ Bother !’ shouted Bill, in 
return ; ‘ d’ye think, ye sheeogs [fairies] 
o* the devil, that it’s a bosthoon ye have 
to Ifaik to ? I know how to match ye ! 
an* let ye only dare to come widin 
arum^ft length, an’ see if 1 don’t pelt 
ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, into 
the sey ! Aha ! I’m the boy for ye ! Give 
her up, We’ll n^ke you out 

a store of riches, Bill, if you yield pos- 
session of niy sweetheart,’ said inost 
interested pci^sonage of the throng. — 

‘ That’s more o* the yarn, answered 
Bill : ‘ arraghj go spake to them that 
doesn’t know ye ! Riches ? Ay ; ye’ll fill 
me a bag full o’ slates^ lookin’ like 
guineas^ but they’d be nothing but 
slates in the mornui’. Make off, 1 tell 
ye ! I have a charnj here in my pocket ; 
an* if ye don’^ I’ll shake it at ye — hah !* 
— a cock cFiUw — ‘ do ye hear that? i*un 
for your lives now, 6r the cock ’ill ate 
ye !’ Whether in despair of succeeding 
against him, or that the cock-crow was 
indeed a thing they couid not withstand, 
the discomfited rout, with a low, wild 
wailing, that gradually died along the 
midnight blast, disappeared in a trice ; 
and the lady thus won was, the neigh- 
bours said, the same he brought home 
to his cabin.” 

In the progress of the insurrection, 
we meet with a tbrcible description of 
a hostile incursion into a village of sup- 
posed mal-contents. — “ The buz of 
hurry and confusion was indistinctly 
heard in the village. The quick but 
not loud knock went from door to door. 
In a few brief and whispered words the 
inmates learned the approaching danger ; 
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an«t seuie rushed forth, but half attired, 
only attentive to personal safety ; some, 
in their headlong liaste, endeavoured, 
with muttered threats or intreaty, to 
force out their families ; some snatched 
at whatever was most valuable in their 
dwelUngs; some, afraid to dy, 

crept Into hiding-places ; and, in a very 
short time, nearly the whole population, 
except some feeble women, or bed-rid- 
den old men, or fear-stricken children 
over-looked by their parents, in the 
bustle and the darkness, were silently 
and stealthily speeding out of the ham- 
let. Half-way to their place of refuge, 
the galloping of horses came on theit 
aching ears ; and, at the sound* the 
half-clothed mother tried to stifle the 
cry of her startled infant, which she 
dared not stop to soothe into quietness ; 
or the whispering inquiry after friends 
not seen by friends amid the throng, 
and the subdued warning to ** stale 
asy,” were the only accents of commu- 
nication interchanged betwe<*n the fu- 
gitives. A hill near the village ivas on 
one side clothed with oak and ash-trees, 
which, inserting their fibrous roots be- 
tween rocky clefts, drew from the 
meagre soil a sustenance scarce to be 
expected. A streamlet, fringed with 
green turfj flovve<l by the foot of this 
declivitv; and a smaller hill, more re- 
cently but more thickly planted, afso 
arose from its edge, so that here was a 
secluded little glen ; and hither came 
the inhabitants of the village, to wait 
beneath the concearing folUge, in the 
panting silence of extreme fear, until 
their dreaded enemies should «have 
passed away. 

“ The frightened hare, lihen she has 
gained some distance from her pursuers, 
will pause, sit up, and lift her cars in 
the direction whence she apprehends 
danger; and so, after a pause of con- 
sternation, the ciosely-couchcd people 
began to question each other, and to 
start opinions or conjectures in more 
audible tones. Inquiries arose, as to 
the presence of members of their sepa- 
rate families, and low wailings were 
interrupted by sudden calls to attention, 
as the mother missed her offspring, or 
the daughter her parent. But the 
nearer noise of the horsemen soon 
hushed every breath, and every bosom 
became self-occupied. 

“ Shawn-a-Gow, the smith, clutching 
Ills son by the arm, had led on the body 
of fiigilivcs. Arrived at the turfy 


margin of the streamlet, he caused him 
to sit down ; and, then commanding 
him not to stir till he should return, 
ascended the wooded hill, gained the 
summit which overlooked the village, 
descended a little on the othersidc, and 
there, lying flat amidst a clump of furze, 
cast down his eyes to note the proceed- 
ings of the invading yeomen. No 
moon hung in the heavens ; yet, though 
it was now the noon of a summer night, 
darkness, such as swathes the moon- 
less nights of winter, did not reign 
around Or below. Objects continued 
vaguely visible in the hamlet, and, to 
eyes long familiar with t^eir shape and 
other identifying featur^," could not be 
confounded wiui each other. The 
watchers on the hill heard the approach- 
ing tramp of the horses* feet. With 
increasing clamor they heard them enter 
the straggling street, and drive along 
that quarter where the poorer cabins 
were situated ; and, as they passed be- 
neath, the swinging of the iron scab- 
bards against the stirrups was loudly 
audible, and their closely-formed array, 
just a mass of shade deeper than that 
which surrounded it, became undefined ly 
visible. J'hey proceeded toward the 
more respectable houses. Shawii-a-Gow 
raised his head above a screen of furze, 
and with a muttered curse saw them 
draw up l>efore his own dwelling. There 
was a loud jingling of their arms and 
accoutrements us the men jumped from 
their saddles: then a score of voices 
cried “Open I” and lie could hear the 
breaking-in of his own door. He judg- 
ed that some entered, while tlie rest 
repaired to other houses in the village : 
for crash after crash echoed from difier- 
ent points, followed by imprecations 
and threats of future vengeance, as the 
enraged party ascertained the flight of 
the tormcr inmates. But quickly were 
blended witli their high and angry 
tones the cries of some few who, 
through fear or accident, had not joined 
the fugitives, and who were now drawn 
by force from their hiding-places, to the 
upper end of the street, where stood the 
commander directing the proceedings. 

“ And still much bustle went on be- 
fore his own house. Lights glanced 
b^kward and forward, just touching 
w'ith gleaming outlines the forms of 
those who bore them. lie concluded 
that they were searching and rifling his 
dwelling; and, after some pause, he 
raised himself liighcr from his conceal- 
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mriit, to ascortain if the feeble ivail1n|r<) 
of a 'woman’s voice did not mingle unth 
the louder v^ociferatioiis of the yeomen. 
Jiut he mistook ; or else tlie tuneM be- 
came fainter, or were lost in the g’eiieral 
uproar. 

‘They’re at their work,* lie said to 
Peter l<.uoncy, in a cadence resembling 
the ^ifrowling bellow of the bull, half 
terror, half a thirst for vcnffcance, when 
the teuririjyf dog;s have at last obtained 
the i^ripe that tames him. — ‘The ni,<*:ht 
o’ the great slaughter is come,* answer- 
ed Peter; ‘whisht! that’s Whaley’s 
voice above the rest ; they have some o* 
the poor neighbours cotclied.’ — The 
wonis ‘Tic him np!* were those to 
which Peter directed Slia.wo s attention, 
pronounced by the comiriander in a loud 
pitch of voice. — ‘An*, d* you hear, 
Shawn ? they’re dhraggin* the creature 
along — an’ its Saundliers Smyly, the 
ould throoper, that’s callin’ oui'^ Croppy 
rascal.’ — Shawn raised his heJid again*, 
as he asked. * Isn’t that like Bridget’s 
cry Htnong’em ? An’ didn't I see liiT 
thriidgin’ wid the rest o* the women? 
Blood an’ furies, no; now 1 recollect* 
she went back to get away the last o’ 
tlie papers.* — * They won’t do harmn 
upon her,’ said Peter. — ‘I’ll go back 
for /ter,’ resumed the smitlu — ‘You'll 
do no sich thing, .lack Delouchery ; 
have you a ri.ind to give yourself up 
into their hands, an’ lose us the sthrong- 
est arum an* one o’ the bravest hearts o’ 
t!ie Wexford throops o* the Union ! 
Lie down, man! lie dow'n, I bid you!’ 
continued Peter, with an energy that 
was natural to him, and that often had 
its effect upon his most colossal friends, 
as Jack half-started up — ‘down wid 
your head, an’ lie close; is there no 
concern on yovr mind for us all, if you 
won’t care about yourself? Wouldn’t 
the sighth o’ yob, walkin’ from this, 
tell them where to find every mother 
soul of us ? Maybe it isn’t Breedge ; 
or, supposin’ it Ts, they have no busi- 
ness wid a woman ; an’ an ould mother 
of a woman ’ill get no other hurt among 
’em, divils as they are, I tell you ; so, 
asy, Shawn, asy; she’s only cryin’ out 
becase she’s friglitened.*— ‘Poor fool of 
a crature,’ muttered Shawn, as he 
obeyed Peter’s commands, and again 
lay flat — ‘ she’s yowlin’ to think that 
she’ll be a beggar in her ould days. 
Whisht !’ — a second time rising on his 
knee — ‘ what’s tliat Whaley is sayin’ 
now ?’ — « Avoch, Shawn ! — light it up, 
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boys, is his word,’ answered Peter. — 
‘ By the Eternal !’ — said Shawn, at last 
fully starting to his feet, ‘ my house is 
a-flre, blaziii* up to give the hell-hounds 
light!* — ‘The Lord help you! ’tis 
blazin’ sure enough,’ said Peter. 

“ The smith kept a brooding and 
gloomy silence; his almost savage yet 
stedfast glare fasUmed upon the ele- 
ment that, not more raging than his 
own bosom, devoured his dwelling. 
Fire had been set to the house in many 
places, within and without; and, tbougn 
at flrst it crept slowly along the sur&ce 
of the thatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
through the door-way, few minutes 
elapsed until the whole of the combus- 
tible roof was one mass of flame, shoot- 
ing up into the serene air, in a spire of 
dazzling brilliancy, mixed with vivid 
sparks, and reliev'cd against a back- 
ground of dark-grey smoke. Sky and 
earth appeared reddened into ignition 
with the blaze. The houses around 
gleamed hotly; the very stones and 
reteks on the hill-side seemed portions of 
Are ; and Shawn’s bare head and her- 
culean shoulders were covered with 
spreading showers of the ashes of his 
own roof. His distended eyes were 
flxed too upon the figures of the actors 
in this scene, and upon their scabbards 
and their polished black helmets, bick- 
ering redly in the glow, as, at a com- 
mand from their captain, they sent up 
the hill-side three shouts over the demo- 
lition of the Croppy’s dwelling. But 
still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lips, 
Shawn was silent; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to him, while 
other sightsr and occurrences claimed 
their attention. Rising to a pitch of 
shrillness that over-uiabtercd the cheers 
of the yeomen, the cries of a man in 
bodily agony struck on the ears of the 
listeners on the bill, and looking to- 
ward a spot brilliantly illuminated, 
they saw Sanders Smyly vigorously 
engaged in one of his tasks as disci- 
plinarian to the Ballybreehone cavalry, 
VYith much ostentation, his instrument 
of torture was flourished round his 
head, and, though at every lash the 
shrieks of the sufferer came loud, the 
lashes themselves were scarce less di- 
stinct. A second groupe challenged 
the eye. Shawn’s house stood alone in 
the village* At a short distance before 
its door was a lime-tree ivikh benches 
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contrived all round the trunk, upon 
which, in suifimer weather, the gossip- 
ers of the village used to seat them- 
selves. This tree, standing between our 
spectators and the blaze, cut darkly 
against the glowing objects beyond it ; 
and three or four of the yeomanry, their 
backs turned to the hill, their faces to 
the burning house, and consequently 
their figures also appearing black, 
seemed ousily occupied in some feat 
that required the exertion of pulling, 
with their hands lifted above their heads. 
Shawn dashed an inquiring glance upon 
them, and anon a human form, still fike 
their dgures, vague and undefined in 
blackness, gradually became elevated 
from the ground' beneath the tree, until 
its bead almost touched a projecting 
branch, and then it remained stationary, 
suspended from that branch. His rage 
increased to madness at this sigbt^flmugh 
he did not admit it to be immediat^y 
connected with his more individual 
causes for wrath. And now came an 
event that made a climax for the present 
to his emotions, and at length caused 
some expressions of his pent-up feelings. 
A loud, crackling crash echoed from his 
house; a volume of dame, taller and 
more dense than any by which it was 
preceded, darted up to the heavens ; 
then almost former darkness fell on the 
hill-side; a gloomy, red glow alone 
remained on the objects below; and 
nothing hut thick smoke> dotted with 
sparks, continued to issue from bis 
dwelling. After every thing that could 
interiorly supply food to the dame had 
been devoured, it was the roof of his 
old home that now fell in. — ‘ By the 
ashes o'my cabin, burnt down before 
me this night — an’ 1 stanin’ a houseless 
beggar on the hill-side, lookin’ at it — 
while 1 can get an Orangeman’s house 
to take the blaze, and a wisp to kindle 
the blaze up, i’il burn ten houses for 
that one!* 

Talbot is summoned before a magis- 
trate to substantiate his charge against 
Sir William; but, as he is unable to 

f rove it, his testimony is discredited. 

n the mean time a rebel leader calls 
upon Sir Thomas Hartley to join the 
united Irishmen : but he adheres to his 
resolution of remaining neuter, though 
he consents to escort his visitor to a 
house in the neighbourhood where the 
rebels are in the habit of meeting. The 
day appointed for tlie marriage arrives, 
and our heroine is united to the man of 


her choice: scarcely, however, is the 
c^mony concluded, when Talbot, at 
the head of a party of yeomen, arrests 
both the father and the bridegroom on a 
charge of high treason. They arc con- 
ducted to Enniscorthy and tried. Sir 
Thomas is generally supposed to be 
among the victims; but this circum- 
stance does not at first reach the ears of 
his daughter, whose wanderings, and 
exertions in behalf of him atid her bus- 
band, are related with great force and 
athos. Sir William escapes from prison 
y the assistance of a mysterious female 
personage, and, imagining that his wife 
must be in the hands of Talbot, he 
joins the rebels in the hope of finding 
her, and avenging bimseK on his hated 
rival. Talbot is on the point of being 
sacrifice to the rage of the baronet, 
when he, in turn, is rescued by the same 
woman. The rivals once more meet in 
a skirmish, and Sir William falls, mor- 
tally wounded. The friendly woman 

£ roves to he Eliza’s old school-fellow 
lelinda, whom the baronet had seduced, 
espoused, and deserted. The heroine 
now finds that her father has been saved 
from execution by the interposition of 
Talbot, and she joyfully gives her band 
to her first and faithful lover. 


THE BETROTHED LOVERS, a Tolc of 

the Fourteenth Century,- 3 vols, 

1828. 

Among the Italian romance-writers 
of the present day, Manzoiii is one of 
the most distinguished. He .seems to 
be well acQuainted with the productions 
of Sir Waiter Scott, and occasionally 
imitates his style and manner. His 
plots, without being complicated or ela- 
borate, are well digested, and his details 
afe interesting. 

^ Kenzo and Lucia, two natives of Lom- 
bardy, are betrothed to each other ; but 
their intended nuptials are suddenly 
prevented by the refusal of the priest 
Abbondio to perform the ceremony. — 
This refusal had been urged upon him 
by some agents of a powerful noble- 
man, Don Kodrigo, who, in consequence 
of a wanton wager with a dissolute re- 
lative, the young count Attilio, had 
resolved to possess the person of Lucia. 
On the announcement of this mishap, 
the little household of the betrothed is 
thrown into much dismay, until the 
mother of Lucia proposes a plan by 
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which the priest might be compelled to 
sanction tiie marriage. This was the 
Bchcone : — llenzo and her daughter were 
to present themselves before priest, 
with two witnesses, and instantly declare 
themselves inan and wife. By an old 
custom, the marriage would i>c thus 
concisely solemnisea. After some de« 
inur, the attempt is made, and baffled 
in consequence of the feminine fears of 
Lucia, the whole formula not being re- 
peated in the priest’s presv-iice without 
interruption. 

Endangered by the base attempts of 
HodrigO) the lovers retire from the 
neighbourhood.'' Their Hight, we may 
here observe,^.is feeliiigly described. — 
Lucia is protected by t&nunsof Monza, 
and llenzo takes refuge in the house of 
a relative. 

llodrigo now courts the aid of a 
strange character, called tlie Nameless, 
who contrives to carry off Lucia from 
the convent to his own castle ; but, 
somewhat dismayed by the accounts of 
her, given by his bravos who conducted 
her niither, and urged by a strong feel- 
ing, he resolves to see one whose attrac^ 
tions had softened the hard hearts even 
of the rufflans. 

“ Cautiously ascending a staircase, he 
reached the chamber of the old woman 
wh(i guarded her. '#hc hasp was soon 
heard ruttliiig in the rings, and the door 
thrown open. The Nameless, standing 
on the threshold, threw an eye-glance 
into the apartment; and, by the light of 
a lamp, he beheld Lucia squatted on the 
ground in a corner of tlie room. — ‘ Who 
told yon to throw her there, like a sack 
of rags, you savage ?’ said he to the 
woman, angrily rebuking her. — ‘ She 
placed herscll .where she liked,’ humbly 
answered the other ; ‘ 1 have done all I 
could ^ encourage lier; she can tell 
you so — hut il is of no use.* — ‘ Rise,’ 
«aid he to Lucia, drawing near her. But 
she, to whom the knock, the opening of 
the door, tlie tramp, the voice, had 
brought a new and obscurer dread into 
a spirit already terrified, coiled herself 
yet more into the corner, hiding her 
face with Iier liands, and motionless, 
except for the tremor that pervaded 
every limb. — ‘ Rise ; I will do you no 
harm — ^and I may do you good,* re- 
peated the chief. 

“ As if invigorated by terror, the 
miserable girl suddenly sprang from 
her knees ; and, clasping her hands as 


she would have done to a eacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Name- 
less ; then casting them down, exclaim- 
ed, * [ am here ; kill me .* — * I have said 
that r will do you no harm,* he answer- 
ed in a milder voice, gazhfig at those 
features which were disturbed by an- 
guish and terror. — ‘ Courage, courage,* 
said the old woman. ‘ Why,’ resumed 
Lucia, with a voice which expressed a 
certain security of desperate indigna- 
tion, * have vou made me suffer the pains 

of hell? R^hat have I done ?*— 

* Perhaps they have ill-treated you? 
Speak.’ — ‘ Ill-treated! They took me 
away by force ! Why am I here ? Where 
am C? I am a poor creature: what have 
I done to you? In the name of Heaven 
. ‘ Heaven,^’ interrupted the Name- 

less ; * always Heaven. They who can- 
not d^end themselves, and who have 
no power, have always this Heaven to 
take the field with, as though they had 
spoken to it. What do you expect from 

this word? To make me ?’ and he 

left the phrase half uttered. — ^ Oh, my 
lord! expect! What can a poor girl 
expect, n not to find mercy at your 
hands? Let me go; for God’s sake, let 
me go. Why do yon torment me ? Send 
me to a church ; f will pray for you all 
my life. What does it cost to say oni; 
word ? Oh, there ! you pity me : speak 
one word, speak it. Uod pardons so 
many things for a good deed !’ — ‘ Oh, 
why is she not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who wish for my 
death’ — thought the Nameless — ‘ that 1 
might now enjoy her sorrows, and in- 
stead ’ — ‘ i)o not drive away a good 

inspiration !’ pursued Imria with fer- 
vor, re-animated by observing a certain 
air of hesitation in the face and gesture 
of her tyrant. ‘If you show mercy to 
me, the Lord will show it to you. You 
may kill me, and you can do* no more ; 

but you i)erhaps one day you too 

But no, no; 1 will ilways pray to 

the Lord to preserve you from every 
evil.*-^‘ Courage, be comforted,* inter- 
rupted the Nameless, in a manner so 
gentle, as to amaze the old woman. — 
‘ Have I done you any harm ?* — ‘ Oh, 
no ! 1 sei; that ^ou have u kind heart, 
and feel pity tor a poor creature. If 
you w'ould, you might kill me ; but, on 
the contrary, you have consoled my 
lieart. Goa reward you for it. Com- 
plete the work of mercy ; free me, free 
me . ‘ To-morrow——’ — • Oh, free 
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me now, now ’ — ‘To-morrow, we That was a moment of relief, lie 


will meet a^ain, 1 say. Couragfc, cheer 
un. Go to oed.’ — He then desired the 
old woman to make her cheerful, and 
left her.** 

In the solitude of his chamber, he 
endeavoured to analyse the grounds 
upon which he had pledged himself to 
torment an unknown unhappy girl, who 
excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo. IJe seemed to 
think that he had been influenced, not 
by deliberation, but by an instantaneous 
movement of the mind, obedient to old 
and habitual sentiments, the conse- 
quences of many antecedent Gircam- 
stanccs ; and, to account for a single 
fact, he found himself engulfed in the 
examination of his whole life. He 
traced it from year to year, from pledge 
to pledge, from blood to blood, from 
iniijuity to iniquity ; each act rc-appear- 
ed m his mind, separated from the sen- 
timents that made him will and commit. 
The liorror of his thoughts, re-horn 
with each of these images, increased 
even to despair. He arose from his 
bed, and caugiit hold of a pistol ; but, 
instead of terminating an existence be- 
come insupportable, liis mind, surprised 
by terror, by still surviving* anxiety, 
rushed forward to the time tlmt might 
pass soon after liis decease. He ihia- 
gined, with horror, his carcass deformed, 
motionless, in the power of the meanest 
survivor; the astonishment and confu- 
sion of the castio in the morning ; every 
thing turned upside down. Even the 
daikness and silence niade him appre- 
lieiid in death something more sad, more 
fearful. ^ He thought he would not 
liave hesitated it it had been day-light, 
ahroadjiii the lares of his people, to throw 
Idmsclf the water, and disappear. 
Swallowed up hy ihese torturing con- 
templations, he raised and dem-essed 
alternately, with the convulsive lorce of 
bis thumb, the cock of the pist(»l. Ah 
he was thus employed, the thought of 
Ood and of futurity entered his mind. 
He let the weapon fall, tore his hair, 
gnashed his teeth, and trembled through 
every limb. Suddenly he recalled the 
words which he had heard a few hours 
before ; — ‘ God pardons so many tilings 
for a deed of mercy !*— And tfiey were 
not recollected in that accent of humble 
prayer witli which tfiey had been uttered, 
bui in tones full of authority, which 
drew along with them a distant hope. 


placed his hands on his temples, and, in 
a composed attitude, fixed the eyes of 
his tiiiiul on the innocent girl who had 
pronounced those words. He beheld 
her not as liis captive, his suppliant, hut 
as one who dispensed grace and conso- 
lation. Ho anxiously waited for the 
next day, to go and liberate her— to 
hear from her mouth other words of 
relief and life. He thought of conduct- 
ing her bimself to her mother. And 
then ? w'hat shall i do for the rest of 
that day? What shall 1 do the day 
after ? And the night ?, Oh, the night ! 
He relapsed into the painful void of the 
future; he sought in vabi an employ- 
ment for his time. Now, he proposed 
abandoning his castle, and hastening to 
a remote country, where no one had 
heard of him. But he felt that he 
would always be with himself. Now, 
he revived a dark hope of recovering his 
ancient spirit, his ancient desires; but 
that was as a passing dedirium. Now he 
dreaded the day which must show him 
to his people so miserably changed. — 
Now, he sighed, as if he were ohliged 
to bring the light even into his own 
thoughts. Precisely at dawn, whilst he 
remained motionless <»ii a seat, a wave 
of sound fell upon his car, not perfectly 
express(?(l, but ♦%dnch communicated 
soniething clicerful. lie listened, and 
recognised a dislant fcstiidl chime, and, 
soon after, the echo of the nearest 
mountain, wiiich, at intervals, languidly 
repeated the harmony, and became 
blended with itself. Presently, he 
heard another chime break forth, nearer, 
and festive also; aiul tiien another. 
He went to a window, and looked (»ut. 
The mountains were haltvtJileil in mist; 
the sky was not cloudy, hut of an ashy 
grey; and, by the light. that J^dually 
increased, a number of peiipic were 
observed covering the road at the bot- 
tom of the valley, and passing along in 
haste.” 

It appears that the villagers were 
usseinbled to welcome cardinal Borro- 
mco, who immediately undertakes the 
conversion of the Nameless to a better 
course of life. Lucia is noiv restored 
to liberty: but, instead of giving her 
hand to llenzo, she makes a vow in 
repugnance to his pretensions. For a 
long time he is unacquainted with the 
place of her abode; but lie at last finds 
her ill the city of Milan, in a slate of 
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convalescence after the plague. She 
is absolved by a priest from her vow, 
and is thus left at liberty to revert to 
her original promise, and to gladden 
the heart of Kenzo. 


Tins ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BARA IN 
ENGLAND. 2 VOLS. 1828 . 

It must not he inferred from this title, 
that vve have here a real Persian visitant 
of our country: — No — the adventures 
iiro imaginary'; hut the detail is amusing, 
because it is such as a Persian might be 
supposed to give, and the remarks are 
consonant with those feelings and inodes 
of thinking which are habitual to a na- 
tive of Ispahan or Shiraz. 

The author (Mr. Morier) thus states 
tlie object of bis new publication. He 
liiiits that bis former work wounded the 
feelings of the Persian gentry, but he 
laughs at their anger, and says, “ I 
look upon it as an encouragement to 
have produced any sort of sinisation 
among a lively people like the Persians, 
by which they may he led to re licet 
upon themselves as a iialion. 'i'ouch 
but their vanity, and you attack their 
most vulnerable part. Let them see 
that they can he laughed at, you will 
iiiakc tbeiTi angry. Heflection will sue- 
cee<l anger; and with reflection, who 
knows what changes may not be eflect- 
4'd r And, having produced this elfcct, 
let me ask what farther good may not 
he expected by [iluciug them in strong 
CiMitrast with tla* nations of Christianity, 
and more particularly witli our own 
blessed country? Audit is this which 
lias been attempted in the following 
pages. Ill talcn| and natural capacity, 
die Persians are^ual to any nation in 
the world^ngood feeling and honesty, 
and in tliehigher qualities of man, they 
would he equally so, were their educa- 
tion and their giivenunent favourable to 
their groivth. W'liat is wanted, then, 
hut some strong incentive to reflection ?’^ 

llajji Bahii and hi.s companions are 
sufiposed to disembark at Plymouth, 
and to he conducted to a respectable 
iiiii. — What (says he) was our astonish- 
ment, when wc alighted at the door of 
a.house, at the gatte of which stood se- 
veral denominations of Franks, Avithoiit 
their hats, and two or three women un- 
veiled, who, placing themselves in a 
sort of procession, precciled the aiiibas- 
i*ador until thev reached a room fitted 


„ up With 1ooking-glasses,alli} surrounded 
by many contrivances too numerous now 
to mention. The nieliniandar or inter- 
preter then told us that this was to be 
our habitation for the present, and added, 
that, whenever wc wanted any thing, 
we had only to pull a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves ready to obey 
our orders would appear, quicker tllan 
even the gins did to Aladdin. All this 
bewildered our senses. Here we were 
in a house which no shah of Persia, since 
the days of JVoushirvan, could have 
seen, even in a dream — fitted up with 
more luxuries than decked our largest 
palaces — ^with w'indows glazed with the 
purest glass — with carpets of such little 
account, that every one walked over 
them in their shoes — with walls beauti- 
fully painted — with chairs enough to 
seat all the elders of Tehran; in short, 
with such inconvenient abundance, that 
it was long before we could be convinced 
to look upon it as the abode of the 
stranger. * Adieu,* said we, * adieu, 
the vaunted hospitality of the East, if 
this is the way the stranger is received 
by the European!* Hut what was still 
more extraordinary, we had remained 
in this state of surprise only a few 
minutes, when in came a tdir*fac(‘d 
daughter of England, asking us through 
the mebrnandar, whether wo should like 
to ‘ see our beds;* at least so we under- 
stood her. IVe knew of no otlier beds 
than tliose wliich we carried about and 
spreatl on th(‘ floor, and therefore we all 
willingly pressed forwards to the sight; 
and here our wonder w^as again ex (‘i ted. 
The shah*s throne, on wliich he sits to 
adriiinister justice, and to make the two 
extremities of the world tremble, was 
not more magniflccnt'thaii the bed in- 
tt'iided for the ambassador, it must 
have been constructed upon tlie model 
of the famous peacock-throne of tlie 
Moguls. U pon four pillars of curiously 
w'rought wool! was raised a canopy of 
ricli stuffs, from which were suspended 
curtains as ample as those w'hich screen 
the gTeut hall of Tehran. The seat was 
overlaid with the softest and most luxu- 
riant mattresses, and pillows to recline 
upon wH*re raised one above the other in 
heaps. Here our moonfaced conductress 
proposed that the ambassador should 
pass the night ; and the invitation, as 
may he expected, was greedily accepted ; 
an event to wdiicli she appeared permctly 
accustomed, inasmuch as it was settled 
without the h'a^t indication of a smile 
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or a blusli ort her part. * Allah !* ex* 
claioied Mirza FIrouz ; * I am in a state 
of amazement We liavc not only the 
repose of paradise made ready for us, 
but also the houris thereof awaiting oar 
pleasure.’ Suddenly a fifreat seiisatidn 
appeared to be made in the caravanserai, 
and the ambassador was informed that 
tlie Circassian was arrived. The infi* 
dels, still treating her with the same 
attentions that we had rc'tnarked on ship- 
board, were bringing her to Mirza 
Firouz, when they were prevented by 
the sagacity of Sei a and Mahboub. Not 
one of them could understand that she 
was only a slave ; the mehmandar him* 
self, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in 
paying her a respect that was not her 
due. * Where shall we put the lady?* 
said he to the ambassador. Lady, in- 
deed !* said Mirza Firouz ; ‘ what ivords 
are these? You know better than I that 
she is no lady ; that she is only a poor 
slave; and, therefore, for the love of 
Ali, do not allow her to be treated as a 
lady. Give her a corner, and there let 
her sit.* 

The ambassador is sliocked at being 
received with coolness, and sent off to 
his appointed residence. — “ The ambas- 
sador (we are told) got out of the car- 
Tiage with his temper all crooked, to- 
tully ignorant whether in so doing the 
hour was fortunate or unfortunate. — 
Nobody appeare<l before him to say, 

‘ you are welcome ;* no one with a pre- 
sent in his hand to greet him ; not even 
a pomegranate was offered to him ; and, 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. 
In vain w'as he invited to partake of a 
magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, 
ana ices, whicli had been prepared, and 
which the English rnirzas and the mch- 
niandar assured him had been provided* 
at the express orders of the government : 
nothing would console him; he swore 
his face was black, and black he swore 
it should remain. The mehmandar then 
presented him some food in a dish, and 
asked whether he would not eat. ‘ Eat!* 
said the ambassador ; * if all your recep- 
tions are like this, and if you think to 
wipe off the disgrace which my shah 
has this day received, by giving me to 
eat, you are much mistaken. Let me 
sec some one to say welcome* on the 
part of your shah, and then, perhaps, I 
may eat. No salt ivill he lawful till 
fhcii.’ — ‘ But do you count the British 


rnirzas for nothing ?* said the mehman* 
dar« * Mirzas, indeed!* exclaimed .he 
in a fury ; ‘ did we send a writer of 
firmans and a clipper of paper to your 
ambassadors? What words are these? 
Don’t beat the air with more useless 
words ! My face is black ; your faoi^ is 
black ; ana your government’s face will 
also be blackened (praise be to (vod !} 
throughout the worla when this fact is 
known !’ Seeing that nothing could be 
made of him in this humour, we left him 
to roll on the sofa, whilst Seid rubbed 
his* feet, and Feridoun, the barber, 
kneaded his back and loins, which pro- 
duced relief more effectual than either 
speeches fron^ the rnirzas or the meli- 
mandar. I consoled myself for the 
miserieaof the last hour by seeking the 
company of my countrymen. 1 found 
them settled near the entrance of the 
house, in a large room, supported at 
one end by two pillars, surrounded with 
chairs, and , encumbered hy a large 
%vooden case mountc^d on four legs. — 
Here they had spread their carpets ; 
arranged their saddles and trunks ; hung 
up their carbines, swords, and pistols ; 
and had made all the arrangements 
usual in a caravanserai. They had tra- 
veled through the country in a style 
worthy of kings, for their "carriage was 
provided with every convenience; horses 
ready harnessed at frequent intervals 
were awaiting their arrival to carry tliein 
on with increased rapidity; and they 
had not once had recourse to either 
sword or carbine, such little impedi- 
ment had they found. It is true, they 
were obliged to proceed whether they 
would or not, for the inexorable driver 
would not give them time even to pre- 
pare a kalioun ; but tl^y found so much 
pleasure in being as^^t were masters, 
whilst every body seemed inving and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to hear 
them talk, they would not have cared if 
the journey had never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, 
they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to 
deposit themselves ; but knowing from 
experience how much more convenient 
and safe it was to keep together, and to 
sleep under each other’s protection, they 
settled to remain where I found them, 
rather than to take separate beds arul 
separate rooms at the top of the house. 
They were visited every morning by a 
gt>od old infidel, a doctor, (so they 
thought), who had been very kind to 
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the cook, wlio felt unwell from the fa- 
tigue ol* the journey. He hud generous- 
ly felt his pulse, and had sent his de- 
puty to give the ]>roper medicines. — 
We were expressing oar admiration of 
Frank doctors, when the said old man 
came in, accompanied by the mchman- 
dar. We all rushed to have our pulses 
felt, and our tongues looked at, which 
is the Frank mode of ascertaining health, 
when tlie mehmandar, to our astonish- 
ment, burst into a fit of laughter. — 
^Whiit news is this?’ said he; ^ what 
do you do thus for ?* — * He is our doc- 
tor, praise be to God !’ said the cook ; 

* he has cured the pain in niy heart.*-— 

* Doctor !* exclaimed the Frank ; * he is 
no doctor — he is my uncle!* — ‘Well,* 
said I, ‘’and suppose he is? he may be 
a doctor, and your uncle too : there is 
no harm in that, is there ?* — ‘ But he is 
a lord, and a man of the sword ; he 
never made up a drug in his life.* — 
‘How should we know thav said the 
cook ; ‘ how are we to distinguish be- 
tween your lords and your doctors ?* — 
This puzzled the mehmandar ; for truly 
every body seemed to be on an e<mality 
in this strange country. To judge of 
people by their dress here was impos- 
sible. Finery certainly was not the 
criterion; for, If it were, then those 
who drove the coaches in the streets, 
and those who stood behind them, must 
be the nobility of the land ; for they 
were the tinest-drest people we saw. 
We found, when we came to draw in- 
ferences from all that mot our eye, that 
our difliculties increased ; and therefore, 
until our senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best 
plan for the present was to seat ourselves 
upon the hill of patience, and open the 
eyes of astonishment upon the prospect 
of novelty^** 

Other ci|ftoms and circumstances also 
excite the wonder of the strangers,— 
“We passed the first night very ill. 
Each ' of us had a bed, the curtains of 
which were so pretty, that we longed to 
cut them up for alcoloks,^ or to bind 
them round our waists ; but we were 
unaccustomed to their heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short 
time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers becanjo disagreeably oppres- 
sive. We all agreeii, that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, wdiicli ac- 

* The utidci’-ve.sr, ueuaUv made of flowered 
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companied each bed, would make excel- 
lent shirts ; and Taki, tlie feratsh, who 
had only one, determined iinoiediately 
to improve his stock. The whole 
liousehold was on the stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; but 
Moliammed Beg was much puzzled 
about the true hour for saying his 
morning prayer, for we heard no mu- 
ezzine to announce it from the mosques; 
and, besides, the nights were so much 
longer than auy we had been accus- 
tomed to, that we bad almost settled 
among ourselves, that the sun never 
rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the bouse for several 
hours almost in total darkness, and 
were in despair waiting foMhe dawn, 
wben,Kat length, we heard noises in the 
street, indicating that the inhabitants 
were awake. During the whole night, 
at intervals, we had watched the eVies 
of the guards of the niglit ; but those 
wc now ncard were quite different. At 
first, we thought they might be mu- 
ezzins appointed to cry out the Frangi 
azan^ the invitation to the inhabitants 
to arise and pray ; and, indeed, looking 
at them through the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea, for they were 
dressed in black, as all the English men 
of God are ; but we were evidently mis- 
taken, because, although they uttered 
their cry in a variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seemed to rise a 
moment the sooner, or to have the least 
idea of praying on their account. And 
still wo were uncertain ; for, when the 
day had coiripletely broken, Mohammed 
Beg came running in, in great joy, ex- 
claiming, ^Muezzin! muezzin y and 
pointing to the top of one of the minars, 
which are seen on all the bouses, we 
there saw one of these street clergy- 
men, crying out his profession of faith 
with all his might.** — These criers, the 
reader will easily guess, were chimney- 
sweepers. 

The remarks on the manners and be- 
haviour of the English women are very 
amusing. — “ Our house was thronged 
with the women of London, and with 
those tongues of theirs, which, as Sadi 
saitli, ‘ make the heart to talk, and the 
foot to walk, without the mehmandari 
of the head,’ they set on foot a sort of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this unfor- 
tunate maiden f. But, in so doing, 
(Allah! Allah!) wonderful sights did 

t The fair Circassian. 
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they exhibit to us poor sous of the fuitli- where the women eover their and 
fal. JMarvellous eyes ! uithont incrcv, uncover their faces!* But, with all their 
without compassion were they ! f really good-nature towards Dllferib, titere was 
saw some beauties among them, before part of their conduct which we could in 
whom our blessed king of kings (upon no wise understand. Although they all 
whom be mercy and peace I) would be freely came to see her, yet not one would 
happy to creep on his hands and knees, help to cheer her solitude by procuring 
They, however, cared so little about her a companion. * Who would keep 
being seen, that it never occurred to company,’ said they, ‘ with a winnan 
them once to attempt to throw a veil who is j)ot married to the man she lives 
over their faces. Poor Franks ! thought with? It was as much as their reputa- 
we, to be restricted only to one for life! tions were worth.* There was one per- 
If our divine prophet had set up his staff son to 'whom the ambassador offered 
here, instead of the blessed n^gions of various advantages, if she would live 
Mecca, he would have given his fol- with and educate his slave; butshebe- 
lowers six instead of four. For my part, came quite outriigcous at such a pro- 

I died daily; and, as for our anihas- posal. She would walk and talk with 
sador, we all saw how it would be! men in tlte open .streets, look at men, 

II is heart would become roast meat take them by t'le arm, he visited by 
before another moon was over, and he meh, and nobody would think the worse 
would soon become thin upon cheek- of her for such doings ; but she became 
nurture and eye-food. But day after all rage and fury t!)e moment it might 
day they came to see the Circassian, be said of her, that she did the like with 
bringing with them all sorts of toysand one of tier own sex, who stood in the 
presents; all out of compassion, said predicament of the inoffensive Oilferib. 
they, to her imprisoned and deplorable Now, what should we say of such a 
state of .-Nlaverv. Some gave her pic- woman in our country I U^hy, her hair 
tures, others dolls, others books. J>il- would be cut olf, and she would he pa- 
ferib was grateful for their attentions, railed thruugh'mt the city on an ass, 
and deploreii their degraded state; but with her face ti> its rump, and its tail in 
she became indignant when they en- her haml, and then thrust out into the 
deavoured to persuade her, and even to open desert, as one soiled with impii- 
attempt force, to wear their stockings, rities. Such is the difference of man- 
To her astonishment they protested that ners in dilfercnt countries !** 

nothing could be more indecent than to 
appear with naked feet, ‘ How?' ex- 
claimed Oilferib, ‘ you make such a the voyage op captain popanilla, 
point of covering your legs, and still, vf Vivian Grey, 

in defiance of all modesty, you expose 

your faces! Strange ideas of decency While one humorist is propagating 
you must have indeed! All women’s new ideas of Kr.glainl under the cha- 
legs are alike. There can be no immo- racter of a Persian, another writer (sup- 
desty in leaving them naked; for no- posed to be the junior d*lsraeli) treats 
body, by seeing them, could know one us with satirical eifus||S(^, in the name 
woman from another ; but the face, that of an adventurous inhwKmntpf an island 
sacred spot, sacred to modesty, sacred in the Indian ocean, culled H&ntaisie. — 
to the gaze. of none but a husband ; that Popanilla, having lost a lock of his 
which ought to be covered with the most sweetheart’s Iiair, goes toward the shore 
scrupulous delicacy ; that you leave tin- to look for it, and, in his* search, stum- 
covered, to be stared at, criticised, bles upon a chest saved from a ship- 
laughed at, by every impudent varlet wreck. In this chest he finds books on 
that chooses. Allah!* exclaimed the the Hamiltonian system and on political 
offended Dilferib, to a young female mconomy, and the tracts of the Society 
infidel, who was one day pressing upon lately organised for the promotion of 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton useful knowlege. By the eager perusal 
stockings, ‘Allah forgive me ! Arc yon of these attractive publications, he 
mad? IJas your brain become disorder- speedily becomes a linguist, philoso- 
ed i Give me free legs, a mufiled face, pher, and politician. In the last of 
and the favour of the holy prophet, and these capacities, he makes long speeches, 
say no more. Strange ill-luck has ours which have for their objects only such 
been that has brought us to a country trilling results as the abolition of the 
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order of nobility, the overthrow of the 
Fantaisian chureli and state, and the 
establish me lit of a democratic govern* 
nient. He is now banished, and arrives 
at Hubbub ub (Lundun), where the sy- 
stem of bankinj^, Stock-Kxcbange pro- 
ceedings, the Sorth-west Passage, di- 
plomacy, theatricals, the Catholic claims, 
and other interesting subjects, are dis- 
cussed ill a pleasant but sometimes too 
sarcastic vein. 

In allusion to a great personage and 
to the corn question, we hnd tbe follow- 
ing — “-Skindeep led Popanilla 

to the top of a tower, from which they 
had a complete, view of the whole island. 
Skindeep particularly directed the cap- 
tain’s attention to one spot, where flou- 
rished, as he said, the only corn-fields 
in the country, w hich supplied the whole 
nation, and were the property of one 
individual. 8o unrivaled was his agri- 
cultural science, that the vulgar only 
accounted for his admirable proiliice by 
a miraculous fecundity ! The proprietor 
of these hundred golden acres, was a 
rather mysterious sort of personuge. He 
was uti aboriginal inhabitant, and bud 
lived many centuries ; and, to the con- 
sternation of some of the A^raibleusians, 
and the exultation of others, exhibited 
no signs Hf decay. Tliis awful being 
was without a name. Wlx'n spoken of 
by bis admirers, be was generally de- 
scribed by such panegyrical periphrases 
as ‘ soul of the country, foundation of 
the stale, the only real and true and 
substantial being; while, on the other 
fiand, tliose uiio presumed to differ 
from these sentiments, were in the habit 
of styling him ‘the dead weight, t^e 
Viimpiie, the iiiohi-marc,’ and other 
titles equally complimentary. They 
also niuiiitain^lli^ that, instead of being 
either roi^l or ‘ substantial, he was, in 
f.K'l, the "most flim.sy and fictitious per- 
sonage in the whole island ; and then, 
lashing themselves uji into metaphor, 
lliey would call him a meteor, or a va- 
pour, or a great windy bubble, that 
would some day hurst. 

“ The Aboriginal insisted that it was 
the common law of tiu? laud, that t/ie 
islanders shouhl purchase their corn 
only of him. Tln‘y grumbled, but be 
growlc<l ; lie swore lh«tt it was the ron- 
stitution of tJu* country ; that there was 
an uniiiteriupted line of ])reeedents to 
confirm the claim; and tliat, if they did 
not approve the arrangement, they and 
their fathers should not have settled 
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upon his island, or they must now quit 
it. Then, as if he were not desirous of 
resting his claim on its' mere legal merits, 
he would reminci them of the superiority 
of his grain and the irnpossihiJity of a 
scarcity ; in the event of wlkich calamity, 
an insular people could always find a 
plentiful, though temporary resource in 
sca-weed. He then clearly proved to 
them, that, if ever they should liavetlie 
imprudence to change any of their old 
laws, they would necessarily never have 
more than one meal a-day as long as 
they lived.' Finally, he recalled to tlieir 
recollection, that he had made the island 
what it was, that he was their mainstay, 
and tliat his counsel and exertions had 
rendered them the wonder of the world. 
Thus, between force and fear and flat- 
tery, the Vraibleusians paid fur their 
corn nearly its weight iti gold.” 

The ininistcriul mode of settling a 
colony is thus ridiculed. — “The Gazette 
contained an order fur the immediate 
fortification of the new island hy the 
most skilful engineers, without esti~ 
ntate:t, A strong" garrison was instantly 
embarked. A governor and a deputy- 
governor, and storekeepers, more plen- 
tiful than stores, were to accompany 
them. The private secretary went out 
as president of the council. A' bishop 
was promised ; and a complete court-of 
judicat&rc. Chancery, King’s-Bciich, 
Common-Pleas, and Exchequer, were 
to be off tfie next week. It is only due 
to the chanicters of courtiers, wlioare 
so often reproached with ingratitude to 
their patrons, to record, that I he pri- 
vate secretary, in the most delicate man- 
ner, placed at the ilispos.d of his former 
employer, the marquis Moustache, the 
important office of agent for the iudem- 
niheation claims of tlic original inhal>i- 
taiits of the island. Tiie post being a 
sinecure, the income being cunsidcrahle, 
and local attendance being unnecess.iry, 
the noble lord, in a manner equally de- 
licate, appointed himself. — Upon what 
system,* one day inquired the Fantaisian 
ambassiidur of iiis old friend Skindeep, 
‘ does your government surround a small 
roek in the middle of the sea with for- 
titieatious, and cram it full of clerks, 
soldiers, lawyers, and priests?* — ‘ Why, 
really, your excellency, i am the last 
mail in the world to answer questions; 
but, 1 believe, we call it the colonial 
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A RAMBLE AMONG THE MUSICIANS OP 

GERMANY, by a Musical Professor, 

1828 . 

Some of our readers may perhaps 
recollect the travels of Burney, tne 
great Mus, DocL^ which were amusingly 
ridiculed by- a wag, who, under the ap- 
pellation of Joel Collier, pretended to 
give a scientific account of the state of 
music ill the towns*and villages of Eng- 
land. The doctor never could forgive 
the publisher of this jeu d^esprii : the 
author, we believe, he never could dis- 
cover; — ^if he had met with the bold 
offender, a duel would probably have 
ensued. 

Br. Burney’s account of his tour was 
only fit for the perusal of a votary of 
music ; but the present Ramble is more 
varied and general, and consequently 
more entertaining. The author is not 
merely a musical professor on this occa- 
sion, but an Intelligent observer of men 
and manners. 

At Cologne, his favorite propensity 
was highly gratified : yet he was not 
uniformly pleased. — In religious pro- 
cessions (he says) ** the streets are 
strewed with rushes, so that the per- 
formers glide along noiseless as ghosts, 
and riotmng interrupts the solemnity of 
the harmony. The singers consisted of 
young girls and boys, youths affd maid- 
ens, and lastly of consummate men, 
walking in doable rows of immense 
length, and sometimes accompanied by 
barms of w'ind instruments. Tlie simple 
hymn, sung by the girls in three parts, 
pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and 
without any vociferation — this, replied 
to by the men’s voices, and then in re- 
turn by those of the youths, produced 
the most affecting appeal to the feelings 
of which music is capable — tears came 
unbidden. The pauses in the music, 
the large body of voices, the contrast 
between the trebles, tenors, and basses, 
the sudden breaking-out in different 
parts of that long line, some voices from 
their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near 
at hand, produced an entire .and deli- 
cious novelty in the art, and such as 
might by a 'great master of effect be 
turned to infinite account. — It would be 
gratifying to try how a regular motet 
for several choirs, of slow movement 
and artful counterpoint, with judicious 
marks of piano and forte, would suc- 
ceed, the performers being placed in 


bodies at certain distances apart. 1 am 
sanguine in the conviction, that an ex- 
tensive and entirely untrodden field of 
exertion is open to a composer ; but in 
this, as well as in orchestral writing, 
great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the present 
instance, the ear was nut offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, be- 
cause the Mgnals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judge- 
ment, one not commencing until the 
other had stopped. The priests, how- 
ever, who took upon themselves to roar 
the Gregorian chant, made great blun- 
ders in the harmony ; their oasses and 
oppoggiature were uniformly wrong. — 
Two norns, clarionets, bassoons, and a 
bass trombone, played in a smooth man- 
ner and extremely subdued, supplied 
the place of an itinerant organ, and sup- 
ported tlie voices in those parts where 
the modulation was somewhat more 
learned than suits merely vocal music.” 

At Darmstadt, he found the passion 
for music very prevalent, the grand-duke 
himself being an orchestral director. — 
Here he saw and heard Mademoiselle 
Madler, — who has a sweet voice, and 
would make an excellontchamher-singcr, 
though in the forte parts of every bra- 
vura she was almost inaudible, because 
the band is really too large for accom- 
panying opera music, especially songs. 
But whoever looked at her would hardly 
wish for a higher pleasure than his eye- 
sight would afford him ; she is a model 
or German beauty, which is indeed a 
condensation of female loveliness, in- 
cluding all the sentiment of it. The 
lady must be thus imagined; a being 
somewhat about the height of Shal<- 
speare’s Rosalind, with, that undulating 
flow of outline in her fi|p^e which never 
w'caries in contemplating ; a face perfect 
for its symmetrical regularity, and its 
look of goodness; hair (almost dis- 
tracting to mention) of an auburn 
colour, ami in such profusion that, 
when allowed to escape from its con- 
finement, it descended nearly to the 
feet. This abundance of hair is the 
dowry which every German woman 
brings her husband; and I find that 
in this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that parti- 
cular, which should hv lineal descent 
have been ours ; but, if they are usurp- 
ers, they are certainly not tyrants. ' 

In speaking of Munich he sacrifices 
his musical taste, for a time, to a less 
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refined appetite. — ** It is not the custom 
in Muriicti for the Inhabitants to dine 
much at their own iioases; hut they 
indulge their gniosity with considerable 
vigour at the various liotels. In the 
south of Germany the dinner-hour is 
universally one o'clock ; and, as the 
breakfast barely justifies its etymolog^y, 
being a most ethereal meal, an appetite 
is seldom wanting at that hour. A 
great proportion of the guests at these 
public tables arc officers in the army, 
generally fine and intelligent looking 
men, whose overgrown shaggy musta- 
Chios disguise much good-nature, and 
are only the semblance of fierceness. 
Then comes the cook's ordeal; and a 
German cook is an artificer so dexterous 
in the occult refinements of his art, so 
delicate irrhis flavours, so profound in 
his combinations, that the eater shall 
experience no malign results in the 
concoction of any dish in which his 
subtle hand hath been employed. The 
courses follow one another in slow but 
numerous succession, and the conver- 
sation of the company, which at first 
commenced pianissiniOi soon, under the 
influence of generous fare, becomes 
gradually louder as the talkers in- 
crease : at last, tliose wlio have the mis- 
fortune to" be engaged in some knotty 
argiuricnt or metaphysical discussion, 
arc obliged fo halloo at the top of their 
voices with a most harmless but amu- 
sing violence. When talking earnestly 
upon a subject in which they arc inter- 
ested, tiie Germans roll out their fine, 
rough, energetic words with infinite 
gusto. All this time the madchen 
(generally a pretty girl, who assists in 
serving the guests individually) acts aa 
a moderator of the asperities of dispute : 
she insinuatt's Sr gentle form, craving 
attention to some fresh dainties, and 
generally receives in return from tlie 
men a sly embrate or extempore compli- 
ment, or from the women some approvjgl 
of her wcll-chosen dress; and this fa- 
miliarity, which results entirely from a 
benevolence of disposition, never dege- 
nerates into grossness on the part of 
the superiors, or impudence on that of 
the menial. Human naturals a very 
pleasant and good-natured thing in 
Bavaria. I have thought it necessary 
to panegyrise the German cooks on 
account of the vivacity and mental act- 
ivity which their dishes leave to the 
*?uter, who is after them never more 
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cogitabund, or more luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-hand elo- 
quence.*’ 

He seems to have been pleased with 
the dgrtmens and the society of Dres- 
den. — “ At the Great Garden, the music 
was generally excellent, and it was my 
raCtice, on a fine warm "afternoon, 
aving dined and duly discussed my 
glass of Wurtzburg wine, to jump into 
a fiacre, and drive there through pleas- 
ant avenues of trees and country-houses^ 
and the agreeableness of the ride was 
not lessened 'by seeing from time to 
time groupes of handsome girls seated 
in the bowers of their gardens, bare- 
headed, reading or working together — 
then to leap out of the coach to the 
first /faa/e in Figaro, or something as 
good, and to take coffee seated under 
trie fine old arm of a tree, looking upon 
the evening sun or the golden clouds 
about it, sifirrounded by a throng of 
happy faces. 

** This park, which was attached to 
a royal residence, but is now given up 
for the gratification of the puluic, is a 
most charming place ; the trees, instead 
of being younger than one's self, as 
they appear at Vienna, look ancestral 
ana venerable. The ladies who visit 
this place very wisely employ their 
hands in knitting, though 1 believe 
from their looks that tiie inanufucture 
does not absorb much of their thoughts ; 
tlie gentlemen in the mean time lounge 
about, recognisingand exchanging ame- 
nities with their acquaintances. Great 
cheerfulness results from this open-air 
existence in Germany ; life runs good 
to the last here, for in no place have I 
seen so many happy old q^en, or met 
with more innocent or steadfast politi- 
cians, especially if England was the 
theme of discourse. One of these used 
to single me out every day with a fresli 
eulogium on Herr Uanning, until the 
relation of his virtues became rather 
tedious. In this garden the late Weber 
was in the habit of meeting his friends, 
and would sometimes good-naturedly 
correct the band if they misapprehended 
the style or time of his airs. An opi- 
nion still prevails in Dresden that disap- 
pointment at the reception of Oheron 
in England hastened the composer's 
death — mistake as to the facr, ' and 
even as far as emolument and the ca- 
resses of the fashionable world are. coti- 
rerhed. The Germans formed their 
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expectations of his success from their 
ignorance of the class of character which 
is calcnlated^o make a man of g'enius 
the rasfe in England. That simplicity 
of milliners • which attends ronscious 
talent will not do alone for a drawing- 
room in Grosvenor* Square. When 
Rossini came among us, he assumed' the 
man of fasiiion, and with it a stock of 
impudence as remote from a proper de- 
gree of self-respect, as the extreme of 
servility would have been; he could 
sing, and, though he did not complete 
the opera which he was to write in 
-England, his ready pen and voice stood 
him in good stead, as may he remem- 
bered in tiie musical lamentation which 
he composed extempore on the di'ath of 
lord Byron. On that occasion the 
maestro himself vvas the mournful jack- 
pudding wailing the loss that was gain 
to Jiim with the happiest sorrow. By 
this craft, and hy being th#nightly lion 
of evening parties, be retired from Eng- 
land ill tile jovial possession of more 
thousands ot‘ pounds than were ever 
acquired by any other imisician in as 
many niouHis. * Had UVber [lossessed 
the same ilorid heal lb, and clastic 
spirits, and left behind him that baneful 
quality called modesty, he might have 
trebled the amount ot bis contract with 
the theafre. 

“ As all the actors, singers, and art- 
ists of the city frequent this garden, it 
is neither an unpleasant in»r disagree- 
able orcurrence to find oneself seated 
next to some person who, the evening 
before, was filling you and a whole 
room of company wflli admiration and 
pleasure. The applause of the public 
does not spoil the hmihonunit: of tlie 
man, and tlie repulsivcness of an over- 
weening conceit is unknown. Every 
talented pcrlbririer exerts himself to 
please, and receives praise as his due, 
but forgets the next day to rate himself 
liigher than his neighbour, whose only 
merit is good-nature, and a discreet 
management of his pipe. 

“ 'I’he most noticeable music here 
given was some of the siiifonias of 
Beethoven and Haydn — ^the overtures to 
Fidelio and Anacreon, Mozart’s finales 
to Hon .luan and Figaro, ably adapted, 
and tiie voice parts taken in for a band 
by I^ieyer, brother of the celebrated 
composer of tiiat name. Y will not say 
thiit iliis music was so dashingly played 
as il' niight ha\c been by our philhar- 


monic orchestra, but it was complete 
enough for those who enjoy the display 
of an author's mind more than the pride 
of perfect fiddling. Our artists play 
too well ; and this is a paradox of which 
the initiated will require no explanation. 
In this garden it is not unfreqaeiit that 
concertos or solos on the bass trombone 
are to be* beard. The other ev^ening 
there was a waltz with variations played, 
which for tone, the rapid tonguing of 
the notes, and extraordinary shifting, 
wa^ delightful. On my complimenting 
the youth who^had thus signalised liim- 
self, he smiled and said, “it requires 
good lungs a conviction which had 
pressed upon me before from seeing his 
inflated cheeks, and the suffusion of 
liioisture on his skin. The cavity of bis 
chest in supplying this enormous tube 
must have been at every blast as the ex- 
liausted rceeiver of an air-pump; and 
the appearance of exertion would have 
been langhuhle, had not the effect conii- 
teracted any tendency of that sort. It 
is no more possible to alfcet ease in an 
achievement of tins kind, tlian it was 
tor a fat man whom I once saw scram- 
bling np a garden wall to get out of tlie 
reacii of a mad dog that was pursued in 
full hue and ery ilowii u country lane.*' 
lie is of opinion tlut the taste of the 
“ operatic eornmiinit} ’* at Vienna is 
decidedly bail. Not only Rossini is 
extravagantly admired in that city, but 
even his worst imitators are praised, 
while tlie best (lerman music is under- 
valued. He speaks more favorably of 
the state of music at Prague. — “ A mu- 
sician who lives in Prague with an 
unmixed devoted attachment to his art, 
will find no ostentation or pretence in 
the habits of thfe professors ihere; he 
wilt enjoy music in plftisant and easy 
quarters, ."with all kinds of town and 
country beauties, gardens, views, and 
grand buildings for his walks and recre- 
atjion, among a simple and good-hearted 
people, who Jive to themselves for en- 
joyment and huppiness, without -the 
drudgery of a too acti ve business. There 
is a calm enthusiasm * in all the Bohe- 

• Calm evMminsm a runtraJii'timi In 

terms: a sail,»r niiitht as well sjieak nf a t,utmgak 
nr a qwet uarm. — A person who is habitiiully an 
enthusiast may be ralm and romposed aMimes, 
blit not while he is under the inlliienee of those 
feelinps whicli ronatitute eiithU'^iasni. The an- 
tlioi (Dr. (Irotoh, we fudleve) may be inclined to 
allege in his dcfenee'tlio authority nt Sbuksneare 
who exhurts the placers to " aecjuiie and beget, 
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mians do; they acquire for the most 
part a greater skill in instrumental niu- 
sic than any other class of Germans, 
from their iirmness of purpose and desire 
for the best. Where people live out of 
the great world as they clo here, with a 
corntnon interest in one pursuit, in a 
picturesque and romantic country, with 
money sufficient to procure those luxu- 
ries which are necessary to imaginative 
and enjoying persons, they ma^t be 
amiable ; Nature herself looks amiable, 
which is more than one may say every 
day of the week in Uollaud.” 


A NEW ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF 

iMONT-KLANc, hy Air I John Auldjo^ 

of Trinity-Colie^e, Cambridge, 

To ascend Mont- Blanc is an attempt 
which requires a strong liead and a bold 
heart, and the peril is so great, that 
every one who lias property ought to 
make his will before he commences the 
enterprise. Yet the eagerness of curi- 
osity prevails, in riiaiiA' cases, over the 
sense of danger, anti adventurous men 
fearlessly soar above the clouds. 

Ill August 1 827, Mr. Auliljo began 
bis march from Chairionix with eight 
guides. Having connected themselves 
by ropes, they proceetled on their way, 
hastening to* avoid avalanches where 
they pre\ ailed, crossing crevices hy the 
aid of their batons, and otherwise taking 
every precaution which their safety dc- 
nuiniled. At the Grands Mulcts they 
scaled a wall of ice, drawing each other 
up, after the first guide had made his 
way by cutting footsteps with his liatchct, 
wlwre a false iiioveriient might have 
h<*en fatal to more than one of the party ; 
and here they displayed a red handker- 
chief, as a signal to the people at Cha- 
monix that tliey had attained this point 
in security. 1 1 was now four o'clock ; a 
fire was lighted, and preparations were 
made for passing the night. — “ 1 sat 
(says the author) on the summit of the 
rock, astounded with the magnificent 
spectacle around me : magnificent indeed 
it is, — beautiful, and extensive. The 
panorama cnihraccs, within its mighty 

in lli« vnry toiient, Uutpeitf *ind wAirlv tnd of pas- 
n temperance that may givfl it smoothness*' 
This, howcvci, is an ovidont incon|rniity , but 
it is ratb<>r iiini** i*xcu«abU* in speaking ot .1 thoa- 
trical a!a»iim»tion ot ciiaractcM than in treating of 
real feelings.— E pi r. 


grasp, mountains than which few are 
more sublime — masses of ice and snow 
vying. with them in grandeur — valleys 
smiling in sunshine and verdure — the 
placid lake Leman, shewii|g like molten 
silver — the far blue hills of Jura; — and 
forms a picture more varied than can 
easily be conceived, the effect of which 
was much heightened hy the deep colour 
of the sky, and the clearness of the at- 
mosphere,** 

After dinner, whiph was devoured 
with keen appetite, our adventurer at- 
tempted to smoke, hut the rarity of 
the air rendered the scent of the tobacco 
so powerful and disagreeable, that he 
'was obliged to desist. — '*1 then amused 
myself by looking down upon Chamo- 
nix, and plainly saw, with the aid of 
my telescope, the people crossing the 
bridge. It was not loug before the tent 
was in order. By placing the b.itons in 
a sloping direction against the rock 
which formed a hack to our structure, 
and laying a sheet over them, we made 
a comfortable covering. A good sup- 
ply of straw had been left by the last 
party who, had made the ascent, and 
this we found acceptahJe and useful. 
*(he sun, noiv about to set, tinged with 
a purple of sol'test hue the whole scene 
below us, which, gradually deepening 
into a beautiful crimson, shaded every 
thing with its colour, the Jura seeming 
on fire, and the lake of Geneva reflect- 
ing the glow. Every moment, us the 
sun retired from the world beneath us, 
the hue shed hy his departing rays he- 
cauie deeper, and then wore into a dull 
gray; the l^ce, the lower mouutains, 
were soon clothed in the sombre shade ; 
hut we still enjoyed the presence of the 
god of day. Now the violet tint w’as 
on us, hut the summit of the mountain 
was still burnished with a line of bright 
gold. It died away, leaving a bright 
lovely red, w'hich, having lingered 
long, dwindled at last into the shade 
in which ail the world around was en- 
veloped, and left the sky clear and 
deeply azure. It was getting cold 
Tthe thermometer had descended to 
45 deg. Fahrenheit^; and, as wc w'ere 
to he early risers, 1 was not reluctant 
in preparing for my stony couch. I 
had the first place, Devouassoud was 
next to me, and the rest of the guides, 
ill a row alongside each other, lay as 
close us they could. I soon fell asleep, 
though the thunder of the falling ava- 
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lanches niiglit well have kept me 
awake. In the middle of the night 1 
awoke, but experienced none of lbe un- 
leasant nausea and sickness which 
ave attacked others when sleeping on 
this rock ; nor did the guides appear to 
suder from any such feelings. A soli- 
tude and stillness prevaileo, which af- 
fected me more than any of the occur- 
rences of the day, though they now 
crowded on my mind. The silence was 
broken only by thp loud crash of falling 
ice, echoing and re-echoing with thrill- 
ing sound. The sky had become more 
darkly blue, and the moon shone in the 
softest brightness, the stars shedding a 
dazzling and brilliant lustre. Before 1 
composed myself to sleep, 1 looked at 
my companions, all souna at rest, think- 
ing not of the clangers they had past, 
or of those which they must meet with 
before the expedition could be finished. 
I longed to get out of the tent, to be- 
hold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight ; but 1 could 
not have done so, witliunt awakening 
every one of my guides, and I was un- 
willing to sacrifice their repose to this 
gratiflcation. 1 laid myself down, and 
It was not long before I participated in 
tlie sound sleep which they enjoyed.*’ 
The next morning, the party advanced 
amidst intense cold, and at* length ar- 
rived at the (irand Plateau., They tra- 
versed this plain by a new route, and 
reached the Red Rocks, near which 
was a deep and wide crevice. One 
bridge was tried, but it gave way. A 
little farther another was found, over 
which we managed to pflss by being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons 
placed over it. Two or three managed 
to walk across another, using great care ; 
but, when we had proceeded a little way 
up the acclivity before us, we were sur- 
prised by a shrill scream, and, on turn- 
ing, beheld Coutet up to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
wandered from the party, and, coming 
to the crack, sought and found the place 
where the guides had walked across, 
and attempted to follow their course; 
but, not taking the^roper care to choose 
their footsteps, had got about eighteen 
inches on one side of them, and the con- 
sequence was, that, in the centre of the 
crevice, he sunk up to his shoulders, 
saving himself from irfcvitable destruc- 
tion by stretching out his arms, and by 
his baton by mere chance coming ob- 


liquely on the bridge ; otherwise he must 
have slipped through. He was season- 
ably drawn out, and soon recovered; 
ana he acknowleged his want of precau- 
tion, which bad very nearly destroyed 
the pleasure of the undertaking, 'i'he 
ascent from this point was very steep, 
and the difficulty of surmounting it was 
greatly increased ; for the effects of the 
rarity of the atmosphere now became 
exceedingly oppressive. I was attacked 
with a pain in my head ; iny thirst was 
intense, and the difficulty of breathing 
very great. 1 also experienced a violent 
palpiUition of the heart, a general lassi- 
tude of the frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of pain in the knees and mus- 
cles of the thigh, causing weakness of 
the legs, and rendering it scarcely pos- 
sible to move them. The highest visible 
rocks are merely a small cluster of gra- 
nite pinnacles, projecting about twenty 
feet out of the snowy mantle which en- 
velops the summit, and clothes the sides 
of the mountain. On reaching these 
rocks, 1 was so much exhausted that f 
wished to sleep ; hut the guides would 
not permit it. We now saw that there 
were many people on the Hreven, watch- 
ing our progress ; among them we re- 
cognised some female forms, — a disco- 
very which renewed our courage, and 
excited us to still greater efforts. Turn- 
ing to the side of Italy, a spectacle was 
presented of great magnificenre, from 
the assemblage of the vast and number- 
less white pyramids which appeared on 
the left of the view; Mont Rosa, in its 
surpassing beauty, being the most di- 
stant, the Col du G6ant and Its aiguille 
the nearest; while all the snow-clad 
rocks which lie on each side of the gla- 
cier running from Mont-Blanc down 
the Mer de Glace, and again up to the 
Jardin, added splendid Matures to the 
scene. 

' Snow piled on snow ; each mass appears 

The gather’d winter of a thousand years.’ 

On<the south, a blue space shewed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay ; and, 
far in the back-ground of this, rose the 
long chain of the Apennines, and lofty 
Alps forming the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and running thence toward the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. 
Gilded as they were by the sun, and 
canopied by a sky almo.st black, tliey 
made up a picture so grand and awful, 
that the mind could not behold it with- 
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out fear and astonishment. The inipn^s- 
sion of so mighty a prospect cannot be 
conceived or retained. It was with some 
difficulty that 1 could be persuaded to 
leave these rocks, for all my enthusiasm 
was at an end ; lassitude and exhaustion 
bad subdued iny spirit. 1 was anxious 
to get to the summit ; but 1 felt as if 1 
should never accomplish it, the weari- 
ness and weakness increasing the mo- 
ment 1 attempted to ascend a mw steps ; 
and J Wiis convinced, that in a few,.nii« 
nutes I should be quite overcome. 1 
was induced to proceed by the exhorta- 
tions of the guides. We had to climb 
about one hour ; but this part of the 
undertaking required a most extraordi- 
nary exertion, and severe labour it was. 
After every third or fourth step, we 
were obliged to halt for the purpose of 
taking breath, and to turn our faces to 
the north wind, that sufficient strength 
might be regained to take the next two 
or three paces. Our weakness painfully 
increased the difficulty of advancing up 
the ascent, which became at every in- 
stant more steep. Although the sun 
was shining on us, I felt myself ex- 
tremely cold on the side exposed to the 
cutting blast ; and the other side of the 
body being warm, my shivering in- 
creased to such a degree as to deprive 
me almost of the use of my limbs. My 
eves were smarting with inflammation, 
tile reflection from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning 
and blistering my face. I had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasion- 
ally worn a leathern musk, with green 
eye-glasses ; but latterly I fodnd it op- 
pressive, ainl wore a veil instead ; that 
also I was now obliged to discard. 1 
desired to have a few moment’ rest, and 
sat down. 1 besought the guides to 
leave me, 1 prayed Devouasso]xd to go 
to the summit with them, and allow me 
to remain where 1 was, that, by the 
time of their return, I might be refreshed 
to cornmeiice tlie descent. 1 told them i 
had seen enough; I used every argu- 
ment in rny power to induce them to 
grant my request. Their only answer 
was, that they would carry me, exhaust- 
ed as they were, to the suinriiit, rather 
than that 1 should not get to it: that, if 
they could not carry , they would drag me. 
Being unable to resist, 1 became passive, 
and two of the least exhausted forced 
me up some short distance, each taking 
an arm. I found that this eased me. 


and 1 then went on more willingly, 
when one of them devised a plan which 
proved of essential service. Two of 
them went up in advance about foiHteen 
paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow ; a long rope was fastened round 
my chest, and the other end to them. 
As soon as they were seated 1 com- 
menced ascending, taking very long 
strides, and doing so with quickness, 
pulling the rope in ; they also, while 1 
thus exerted myself, pulled me toward 
them, so that 1 was partly drawn up, 
and partly ran up, using a zig-zag di- 
rection: and the amusement derived 
from the process, kept us in better 
humour than we were before. I was 
less fatigued, and felt the effects of the 
air less by this process, than by the 
slow pace in wdiich 1 had hitherto at- 
tempted to ascend. 1 had taken very 
little notice of the progress we were 
thus making, when I suddenly found 
myself on the summit. I liastened to 
the highest point (toward Chamonix) 
and, taking iny glass, observed that the 
party on the llreven had noticed the 
accomplishment of our undertaking, 
and were rewarding us by waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs, which saluta- 
tion we returned. 1 noticed, also, that 
the people in Chamonix had also col- 
lected in considerable numbers on the 
bridge, watching our progress and suc- 
cess. It was exactly eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. The wind blew with 
considerable force. I was too much 
worn out to remain there long, or to 
examine the scene around me. The sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow 
that 1 could see ; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the 
mountains ; ^ the object of my mhition 
was gained; yet the reward of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly 
produce enjoyment enough to gratify 
me for a few moments. My mind was 
as exhausted as my body; 1 turned 
with indifference from the view which I 
had endured so much to behold, and, 
throwing myself on the snow, in a few 
seconds 1 w^as soundly buried in sleep, 
surrounded by the guides, who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burn- 
ing rays of the sun,' nor the piercing 
cold of the snow, could prevent or dis- 
turb. In this state I remained a quarter 
of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. I ffiund 
myself much relieved, but still had a 
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slight sliivering. Tiie pain in tlie 
liud ceased, as well as the head-ach, but 
the thirst remained. J'he pulse was 
very quick, and the dilHculty of breath- 
ing great, but not so oppressive as it had 
been. Having placed tlie tliermometer 
on my baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in shade as possible, 
1 went to the highest point to observe 
my friends on tlie Breven and in Cha- 
monix once more, but was summoned 
immediately to a repast; and willingly 
I obeyed the call, for I felt as if i had 
a good api)etite. Some bread and roast- 
ed chicken were produced, but 1 could 
not swallow the slightest morsel ; even 
the taste of the food created disgust. 
One or two guides ate a very little; the 
rest could not attempt to do so. i had 
provided a hottle of champagne, being 
desirous to see how this wine would be 
atfected by the rarity of the air. I also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of the 
inhabitants of the world below me ; fur 
I could believe that there were no Un- 
man beings so elevated as we tvere at 
that riionicnt. The wire being removed. 


and the string cut, the cork (lew out to a 

f reat distance, but the noise could hardly 
e heard. The wine rolled out in the 
most luxuriant foam, frothing to the 
verv last dt‘op, and we all drank of it 
ivitii zest. Hut not three minutes had 
elapsed when repentance and pain fol- 
lowed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed 
air whicli it stiH contained, produced a 
choking and stiHing sensation, which 
was very unpleasant and painful. The 
niosi peculiar sensation which all have 
felt who have gained this great height, 
arises from the awful stillness, almost 
unbroken even by the voices of those 
who speak to each other in such a situ- 
ation; for their feeble sounds can hardly 
be heard. This impression weiglis 
deeply upon the mind, with a power the 
effect of which it is impossible to de- 
scribe.*’ 

Satisfied with the wonders of the 
scene, Mr. Auldjo and' his associates 
descended in safety from their exalted 
station, where, except themselves, they 
saw no living creature; aud gladly re- 
turned to tlie liaunts of men. 


STANZAS, 

tvrittcn after Ilineas, 

WfiBN conscious virtue whispers peace, 
ThiUigh health and all its joys should ilv, 

Hie anxious soul expects release, 

Nor dreads the hour tiiat bids urMie. 

The pious mind, in that sad hour, 

C.’almly awaits life’s (iiial close; 

Thus robbing pain of half its pow’r. 

Thus triumphing o’er virtue’s foes! 

V 

\ot so the soul, whose guilt’s deep dv<‘ 

I ts hlacke.st terrors has iinpress’\l ; 

It fears to stay, — it dreads to fly, — 

And looks around in vain fur rest. 

Oh ! guard my steps from error’s maze ; 
Through life let Virtue pnt forth bloom : 

Her fruit matur’d, in life’s lust days 
Shall be my solace to the tomb. 


J. M. LACKV. 
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THE Lay of the CiLBE^MAIDEN, 

by Sir f Falter Seott*. 

All, poor Louise! The live -long day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 

And still her voice and viol say. 

Ah, maids, beivare the woodland way — 

Think of Louise ! 
» 

Ah, poor Louise ! The sun was high. 

It sinirchM her clieek, it dimm'd her eye ; 

The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 

Wliere birds with chiming streamlets vie 

* To cheer Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise! The. savage bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair ; 

'J'he wolves molest not paths so fair; 

Hut l>etter far had such been there 

For poor Louise. 

All, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 

His bald rick was of silk and gold. 

And many a witching tale he told 

To poor Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise ! Small cause to pine 
Had St thou for treasures of the mine : 

For peace of mind, that gift divine. 

And spotless innocence, were thine. 

Ah, poor Louise I 

Ah, poor lioiiisc! Thy treasure’s reft, 

J know not if by force or theft. 

Or part by violence, part by gift; 

Hut misery is all that’s left 

_ To poor Louise. 

Let poor Louise some snceour have ! 

.She will not long your bounty crave. 

Or lire the gay with warning stave — 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave, 

For poor Louise. 


THE FIELD-FLOW'ERS, 

by Mr. Campbell, 

Y e tield-ilowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true ; 
Yet, wildings of Nature,, i dote upon you. 

For ve waft me to summers of old. 

When the earth teem’il around me with faery deliglit. 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d iny sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


* See our Review of the Chronicles of the Canongate, p. *’64. 
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1 lov« you for lulling me baek into dreauib 
Of the blue Htj^blaiid mountains and echoing streams, 
And of birchen glades bn*athing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deeo mellow tone of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles yc tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find. 
When the magic of Nature first breath’d on my mind. 
And your Idossoms were part of her spell. 

Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 
Can the wild water-lily restore ? 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose’s looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and mlnnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore ! 

Earth’s culturelcss buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom : 

Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage^ 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 


AllSENCE, 

% ihe same fV riter. 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance. 
It is not doubting what thou art^ 
But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 


The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish. 

When each is lonely doom’d to weep. 

Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the de|^. 

What though, untouch’d by jealous madness. 
Our bosom’s peace may* fall to wreck, 

Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with sadne.ss, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 


Absence ! is not the soul torn by it 

From more than light, or life, or. breath ? 
’Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, — 

The pain without the peace of death ! 
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TUE CABRON SIDE, 

from Mr, PlancfiS*» new Opera, 

Oil ! *tis sweet at noon to stray 
Bv the Carroll’s winding way 
W^liere the silver birches shiver 
O’er the deeply dimpling river. 
Which, like some coy beauty, flics, 
Trembling, to that shady cover. 
From the sun, her glorious lover ; 
Who, adown the cloudless skies, 
Rushing through the leafy bower, 
Woos her in a golden shower, 

As of old his fatlier Jove 
Won the maid of Argos’ love ! 


THE AGE OF FOURTEEN, 

by Mr, Snow, * 

Anti hail t4» fourteen ! that spring-time of youth, 

Whose skies are all azure, whose pathways are green. 
When the eyes in their brightness arc mirrors of truth. 
And the hopes of the heart are the hopes of fourteen. 

And such is thine age, lively Fanny, to-day ; 

Aiul, if pray’rs could avail, not the world in its splceti 
Should sadden thy bosom, or tarnish a ray 
Of the pleasure that beams in thine eyes of fourteen. 

Thy life is before thee, dear niece of my love: 

1 will not disclose its least danger unseen ; 

Thv comfort be th|«, that in regions above 

Tliere are joys mure enduring than joys of fourteen^ 


THE PEERLESS MAIDEN, 

hyt^Mr, Sutheby, 

I KNEW a gentle maid ; I ne’er shall view 
Her like again: and yet the vulgar eye 
Might pass the charms I traced regardless by ; 

For pale her cheek, unmark’d with roseate hue. 

Nor Deam’d from her mild eye a dazzling glance, 

Nor flash’d her nameless graces on the sight : 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Dian’s in the dance ; 

Her voice was music — in her silence dwelt 
Expression, ov’ry look instinct with thought ; 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wrought, 
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The Divided Graves of a Family, 

Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new. 

The lightest touch of .woe her soul would melt ; 

Ana on her lips, when gleam'd a lingVin^ smile, 
Pity*8 warm tear push’d down her cheek the wdtile : 
Thy like, thou gentle maid ! I ne'er shall view. 


THE DIVIDED GRAVES OP A FAMILY, 

hy Mrs, Hemans, 

They grew in beauty, side by side. 

They iiird one home with glee ; 

Their graves arc sever'd, far and wide. 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded dower in sight : 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, 'midst the forests of the west. 

By a dark stream is laid : 

The Indian kuoiv.s his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines arc dress’d 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapp'd bis colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

A nd one — o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded 'midst Italian dowers — 

The last of .that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 
Around one parent knee ; 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cUccr’d with song the hearth — 

Alas! for love, if thou wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh, earth ! 
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rONVERSATlONS AMONG THE DEAD. 

JL 

nONAVARTB AND BYliON. 

(continued from page 286.) 

Bon. — Well met, milord Byron ! 1 
sec you come prepared to answer niy 
ipiestions; vour brow is smuotli, your 
lip uncurled, there are no remains of 
that expression in your countenance 
wliicli would announce you as the 
descendant of that unlucky admiral, 
whom the sailors termed foul-weather 
Jack.” 

Ih/r, — I have certainly shaken off the 
mental bile engendered by the king of 
I'ockaigne, and now wonder that i suf- 
fered such a iiy to sting me into anger 
— I cannot imagine how I could be so 
wvaU ! 

Bon. — But I can — no man is too 
strong to he wounded by an altered 
friend <n* a powerful enemy, and the 
fact is, that Hunt is both to you. lie 
had a great regard for you, and, with 
all his ignorance of the world, hip 
egotism and vanity, lie is a man capable 
«>f friendship: — he is moreover, though 
neither a Milton nor a Bacon, a man of 
sunicierd talent to make his indlctions 
felt; but, as the world will <]uickly 
forget all he lias said, and the press of 
Britain has avenged you by immolation 
i'ijual to Indian tortures, the sooner you 
forget the alfair the better ; otherwise a 
sense of justice may stimulate you to 
rescue even Hunt from the pangs of his 
tormentors, by admitting the trntli of 
his allegations. 

Btfr . — Well then, I will say no more 
of him, hut will proceed to answer 
vour (juestions with regard to my wife. 
^I’o the first, “ l)i<l she eat too much ?” 
I reply, 1 believe she did not; — she was 
a young woman and in good health; 
besides, during all the time we lived 
together, Nature demanded in her case 
support for two. This I never consi- 
dered, and 1 had contracted certain 
ridiculous ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, which I did not discard as 
men in general do, when they live 
constantly with those mortal halves 
whom they have previously mistaken 
for angels. Nevertheless, lady Byron 
was not wise ; she might have humored 
me, and she was not agreeable in her 
style of eating, — that is certain. 

Bon, — Then she was to blame — she 


ought to have humored the poet who 
dreamed of sylphs, oOttl the time came 
when a loving husband would have 
pressed her to take that which common 
sense told him was required by the wo- 
man and the mother. A more ridicu- 
lous affectation cannot exist than that of 
women living without a sufficiency of 
substantial nutriment ; the lives of many 
females and the health of their offspring 
have been sacrificed to this folly. When 
Madame de Stael asked me whom 1 
considered as the greatest woman, 1 an- 
swered, ‘‘She is the greatest who has 
produced the most children.** There 
was more in this than the woman of 
genius had the wit to see. Say what 
we may of woman, her highest qualities, 
and eventually her most endearing ones, 
are intimately woven with her character 
as a mother, both physically and senti- 
mentally: — bnt i am giviii^g a disser- 
tation myself, instead of listening to 
you. 

/iyr. — I wish I had heard you on the 
subject before I listened to the marriage 
ceremony. 1 now think that the ro- 
mantic and the profligate are equally 
unfit for marriage, more especially 
when the characteristics of both are 
mingled as they unhappily were in my 
character. Having met with vicious 
w'omen who iverc pleasing, I fancied 
that virtuous women must be infinitely 
more pleasing, for my heart bowed to 
virtue in despite of my practice. As I 
ought to have known that only the 
w^eak endeavour to compensate, by 
timnners, their deficiency in morals, and, 
in forfeiting our esteem, seek to hind us 
hy the fascinations of passion, I was 
wrong perhaps in expecting this charm 
from my wife ; yet 1 did expect it, and 
the people around us, instead of teach- 
ing her to delight me, as I am certain 
she might have done, or reasoning 
with me on the wisdom of being con- 
tent with sober happiness, only inflamed 
iny irritability by reproach, and aug- 
mented her sense of injury by com- 
menting on my follies of temper and 
errors of conduct. 

Bon , — By errors, do you mean cri- 
minality ? 

Byr , — I do not — we lived very un- 
happily together before I had violated 
any law — she resisted imaginary slights 
until 1 was piqued into giving her 
cause for complaint by rq^l errors. 

Bon . — In that case she was wounded 
rather in her pride than her affection ,’ — 
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»he was the injured lady, rather than 
tlic sulferine woman yet pain la pain, 
and, tliou^ mortified pride may have 
little sympathy, it is nevertheless acute 
suffering. 

Byr , — She had no lack of both. As 
a woman of rank and an heiress, an only 
child, and a person of high attainments 
and tsilents, she may be supposed to 
have been inspired with a sense of her. 
own value ; nor have I any right to say 
that she did not love me, or did nut 
entertain that full confidence and self* 
slightingness wdiich a woman, when she 
lov^s fully.and fondly, is so capable of 
feeling. I think she loved freely but 
fearfully ; she was afraid that I was mad, 
or likely to become so; and, altho* 1 
was angVy with her for this apprehen- 
sion, I had no objection to the idea of 
terrifying her into it. 

Bon , — Matrimony was with you atiy 
thing but stupid, 1 perceive; — but what 
(lid the woman do whom you stigma- 
tised ? 

Byr . — Very little, 1 think; hut that 
little was against me. I hated her as 
the minion of niy motlier-iji-!aw, whom 
1 also hated, and 1 could not forgive 
ladv Hyron for loving cither of them. 

bon. — 1 cannot imagine how you 
could afterwards persuade yourself to 
use the money of that same’ mother-in- 
law. 

(iud u right to a share of it 
by law, for I was not divori?ed from my 
Avife, nor did she make the slight<»st 
otnection to iny claims ; I might have 
taken the whole without her resisting 
me. 

Bun, — Very probably. Lady Byron 
was in a situation in Avidch money, as 
tlie source of pleasure and importance, 
became void. Vondeimwd in the very 
morning of life to solitude, desirable, 
only in its evening, incapable from sor- 
row, or forbidden by delicacy, to mix 
with the world, and possessing siiili- 
cient to shield her from want and afiord 
her the means of educating her child, 
she might he rcr.klcss on the subject, 
and willing that yon should even shew 
the Avorld that yoji Avere capable of 
adding the injury of stripping her of 
property to tin* nist. I can readily con- 
ceive this conduct in a liigh-souied wo- 
man whose temper Avas haughty enough 
to aid her principles but how you could 
take /itr money after having taken ano- 
ther openly to your arms and your IicarU 
f cannot roneeive. 


Byr, — 1 did not take all the law per- 
mitted. ‘ 

Bon , — Why do you talk of the lawf 
We all know that the laws of England 
are liard even to cruelty in their conduct 
to females ; but yon and f were mad(? 
to give laws, not receive them. The Iuav 
of honor, as written in your own heart, 
must tell you that it was meanness to 
accept fortune from the ivonian who had 
rejected you, or whom you had com- 
pelled to quit you ? 

do not vicAv the case in the 
same light with yon. When I sold 
Newstead Abbey tlu* first time, it was 
on the express condition that the pur- 
chaser should deposit a certain sum : — 
the buyer, on seeing the place, preferred 
the loss of this sum to the completion of 
bis treaty, hy which means twenty thou- 
sand pounds fell into my hands. 1 was 
thus enabled to pay rny debts, and Avas 
left in possession oV the paternal man- 
sum. Many peojilc blamed me for 
taking it; but no ]>(M*son of common 
sense would do so. 1 had broken no 
bond either of law or usage; and, if 
one man’s folly proves another man’s 
benefit, hois not to he .blamed for ac- 
cepting it. x\s a general, f presume 
yon have yourself taken fremuMit ad- 
vantages of the errors of unotner. 

Bon. — 1 liave of course, and for the 
auction afiair I do not blame you. I 
have no idea that a poet is a being to be 
out-Avitted by his inferiors, or short- 
sighted in his Avorldiy affairs ; hut our 
jfitercoiirse with the fair sex is a distinct 
afiair. Hither I would have had lady 
Byron fully restored, or I vAxmld not 
have taken her money, and i should 
have treated the offer of it as an insult. 

Byr. — But I wanted the money for 
Breec’c — for tliat country Avhich was tin* 
(jhject of niv young i<iolatry, the sub- 
ject of my ^>cst poetry. Take iny ch<i- 
r.icter into the iic('ounl, and you will 
surely think it right that I should 
achieVe, or seek to acliiev**, a great 
good, rather tfiaii indulge a petulant 
spirit, and give new pain to a really- 
geiierons W(im.in. All disputes on tfie 
subject would havereAd ved past miseries. 

bon , — By the same rub* they Avoiild 
have renewed past fci lings of kindness 
and produced feelings of confidence, and 
might have brought you again together, 
rendered wiser by 4!xperience, and more 
likely to “ bear ajid forbear,” which is 
the great secret for connubial happiness ; 
and, .since her mother was gone, and 
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her governess would not approach your 
atmosphere, you might have HveJ to- 
lerably together in the first place, and 
in time very happily, as your child or 
children would have proved ties of a 
strong and endearing nature, 

Bi/r. — o — w'e no v er slio u Id — site 
would have resented my regard for the 
(juiccioli. Tlien I would not have lived 
in England, and she would not have 
trusted herself with me out of it, nor 
would her friends have allowed her to 
<lo so — altogether, therefore, it was as 
well as it was. 

Bon . — Y our answer goes a good way 
farther with me than ever Hunt’s asser* 
tion did, to prove that yon could not 
loi’e ; at least that you could not so love, 
but that the indulgence of ilMempcr was 
to you more neci'ssary than the inter- 
course of tenderness. If yon came to- 
gethcr at all, wi* have a fight to sup- 
pose that your meeting would be accom- 
panied by all the l epentanee, generosity, 
enthusiasm find sensibility, likely to be 
excited by extraordinary circumstances 
in persons of high talent, acute feeling, 
and empassioried temperament, uhereas 
the first ciiTunistance which strikes you* 
mind as a con.«>e(|ucnccof such re-union, 
is a probability, on your own part, of 
wounding your wife for the sake of 
doing so, — that is, of being confound- 
ed I v ill-natured. 

byr . — 1 was not good-tempered, that 
is certain — I once remained in bed al- 
most a fortniglit, that I might mortify 
the many idlers who came to look at 
me, and, more than all, mortify lady 
Noel, who wanted to exhibit me. 

Bon . — I nunember hearing of that 
circumstance with this addition, that, 
when you ilid rise, it was to join a large 
dinner-party, where you played the 
agreeable so admirably as to “ win 
golden opinions” fr<»in all the Leicester 
gentry, 

Byr . — Hunt says, 1 bad no address; 
but, when 1 condescended to shine, no 
one, I believe, found out my deficiency 
— the women at least did not, and they 
are unquestionably the best judges. 

Bon . — In France they are, but I have 
my doubts on the subject, as it regards 
women of other countries. In Spain 
ami Italy, the women either care not for 
you at all, or love you devotedly ; 0 ucb 
persons can never be judges of merit 
since passion for one excludes observa- 
tion on others. In Germany and Eng- 
land, women have sound understand- 


ings ; but they see througli their imagi- 
nations, and the gentle heart which had 
wept over the death of the Corsair’s 
wife, or the bold spirit which had gloried 
in the revenge of Qulnarc, was too much 
predisposed in your favor, to be a judge 
of your manner or your talents in con- 
versation. The wit of your Don Juan 
is wonderful ; but whether you had iiie 
power to scatter rays in your conversa- 
tion as effectively as you could concentre^ 
them in your poetry, is questionable. 
In my own opinion it was well for the 
world that you found your mind’s 
strength to be included in your pen, 
and that you exhibited it therefore in 
the right place ; but I am talking when 
1 slmuid be listening. 1 enquired what 
were your real feelings as a father? 

Byr . — I fancy they were much like 
those of othcir men, vvlio seldom think 
much of mere infants, though they af- 
terwards become attached exceedingly 
to their own representatives as rational 
creatures. 

Bon . — You mistake — a great propor- 
tion of men arc by nature endued with 
love of offspring, scarcely less acute in 
its action on the mind than that of fo 
males, many of whom have in fact litth- 
of the mother beyond her physical 

r iwers. — Of this you were not aware, 
am certain; and, since no man tonch- 
ecl the subject more pathetically, it is 
evident that Hunt was at least right 
when he divides your powers us a poet, 
from your feelings as a man ? 

Byr. — 1 1 is the ]>cculiar character of 
genius to sup]>ly imagination with the 
j»hjects on which it desires to expatiate ; 
but surely it is hard to suppose a poet 
seeks that from without, in a case of 
common feeling, which, unless his sen- 
sibility is singularly obtuse, he will 
find within. To infer tliut a man is 
more noble, more tender, more wise, 
because lie has written like Milton, 
Waller, or Bacon, may be foolish, since 
the dictates of every mind in its retire- 
ment may be, and must be, of a superior 
nature to the actions and feelings of the 
same individual in the world, which 
mingles at every moment the alloy of 
selfish feelings, and momentary dis- 
gust or ill-humor, with our best emo- 
tions ; — ^yet to conclude that the man of 
genius is devoid of the common affect- 
ions of his nature, is still more foolish. 
Many husbands have felt all that I did, 
and probably much more, when I wrote 
that farewell to lady Byron which has 
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melted so many hearts in my favor ; hnt 
to say I felt nothing of that which I 
described is childish ; for, while 1 was 
a poet, involved in the construction of 
verses, 1 was also a wounded man, 
seeking, through a natural and to me 
habitual medium, to express that which 
deeply affected me. 

You have a right to claim this 
justice from your fellow-men unques- 
tionably, 

Byr . — Since ypu concede so far, I 
will assure you, that, although from the 
irritability of iny nature 1 was little 

a to exhibit that patience with 
en, by which nnrses and precept- 
ors ought to be distinguished, 1 was yet 
a man capable of loving them even to 
excess; and, had 1 ever led a regular 
life and associated domestically with 
thiMn, 1 should have been, found with 
one on my knees, another on my back, 
and a third in my arms. I should have 
be^n delighted to teach a boy to swim, 
a girl to sit well on her horse— to tell 
ihy little circle the glories of Greece, 
and read, in the sparkles of their young 
eyes, a corresponding share of iny owii 
enthusiasm ; — in short, wlieii 1 had re- 
nounced women, 1 should have found 
children the infant angels best calcu- 
lated to draw from my heart the thorns 
which adult angels had planted there. 

Bon , — I have, niyself, precisely the 
same conception of happiness in a fa- 
mily. It was this idea of my sou*s in- 
fluence on my heart, wliich made me so 
earnestly desire ever}' memorial of him 
during iny banishment. May I ask 
whether the love yon felt for your child- 
ren was equal ? 

Hyr . — Jt was not. I loved my wife’s 

child ten times better than Miss \ 

though I could be said to know nothing 
of it personally. Men have in general 
no other attachment to their natural 
children than that which springs from 
passion for the mother $ and, when that 
subsides, what is the child but a living 
memento of folly ? It is only by a pe- 
culiar combination of circumstances 
that a man is allowed to be proud of his 
natural child ; that he can own it, toy 
with it, educate it, play the fond fool 
in its young days, or the exulting fa- 
ther in its mature years. The curse 
which Abrahum fedt with regard to his 
Ishmael hangs on all illegitimate issue; 
for, with the strongest claims to pity as 
well as love, bow continually are the 


kindest natures rendered crutd in their 
case ! 

Bon, — Then you had no particular 
interest in the child whom you sent so 
far to find a grave; — ^you did that 
strange thing to offend your wife ? 

Byr, — I (fid it from anger to her, cer- 
tainly. 

Bon, — But how could such anger be 
consistent with that indifference which 
you consider in your works as an in- 
evitable consequence of matrimony ? 

ifyr.— Because it suited my rhyme 
or my intention so to say, you are not 
to conclude that such \vas my opinion 
fixedly and decisively — ^no! I knew 
better, for I could not bring myself to 
feelings of indifference for my wife, or 
to enoure that she should care little for 
me! I preferred provoking her, abu- 
sing her, calling up her ill-will, to being 
forgotten by liei;. 

hon, — I am satisfied. I perceive 
that you would liavc made an excellent 
husband and exemplary father at fifty 
years of age, when common sense should 
nave tamed you into p(*ace. In tin* 
mean time von would havij killed a 
couple of laJics by your temper, your 
tahmts, and your habits. 

Byr, — Your conclusion may not be 
wrong, for 1 do not remember having 
any female friend or compaiiinn on whom 
I did not iiiHict much suffering ; hut 
then I shared what 1 inflicted — I was iu>l 
a tyrant for the love of tyranny. 

Bon, — Xor by the same rule, 1 sup- 
pose, were you covetous for the love of 
money, as Hunt insinuates. 

Jiyr. — 1 think 1 was not. It is ht»w- 
cver certain that 1 was glad to scrape 
money up for Greet^e, and that I saved 
in many matters from principle. 

Bon, — So did I ; for J knew the value 
of money as every conciueror does ; ye I 
I could not witli-hold those commoti 
proofs of love to the woman for whom I 
ielt that passion even temporarily- 'fo 
Josephine I could have given worlds at 
mie time — however ! love w-as lav less 
niy ruling passion than ambition, and 
so it is w'ltb most men. With you va- 
nity was the prevailing iiiflticiicc, and 
another Pope in another age may say, 

“ Ahk you why Byron broke through ov’ry lule' 
'Twao all for fear the wits Hhould call liiin tool." 

Yes — it w’as to win the applause of 
Moore and Hunt that vou reviled your 
king and abused his nmiisters ; and you 
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Tirver had either their motives or their 
enthusiasm for your excuse; you had 
neither any actual desire of a cliaii^e, 
nor any acquired tiiste for a degrada- 
tion: nut you wished to be ah idol 
anion^j^st those who would place you* on 
the altar at no less a price than sub- 
scribing to their creed, though fully 
aware that you xvere not half a convert. 
Where the world has gained so much as 
it has done by your poetry, it would 
he invidious to look too closely into 
your private character or criticise "your 
foibles; therefore England docs well, 
and even wisely, to demnd you warmly, 
and place your monument amongst her 
imperishable names; but I trust that 
her future poets will take warning from 
you never to bring their feelings as men 
so immediately before the public eye as 
you have done, unless they can better 
bear the scrutiny. Public characters 
may he termtMl public property ; but 
there is no occasion to inviUi inspection 
into our most sacred feelings for the 
suk«? of gaining partial pity for our suf- 
ferings; it is unworthy of the great 
mind thus to serve the little ones. Such 
beings romniand sympathy as a right, 
not solicit it as alms, nor even betray 
that necessitv for it which 1 grant they 
will feel. No! if they would know 
us, f«*el for us, and with us, let them 
seek diligently and unfold slowly the 
recesses of those hearts so distinguished 
aiiiotig their kind. I'l'c slave digs for 
the ore, and dives for the pearl s nor 
ought they to be his without this labor, 
for then only will he value them as they 
merit. 

It. 


nior.RAi’riiCAL anp characteristic 
SKETCHES OP DISTINGUISHED PER- 
SONS LATELY DECEASED. 

Lady Caroline Lamb , — This inge- 
nious fady was the only daughter of 
Prederic earl of Itesborough, by a sister 
of the present earl Spencer. About the 
age of nineteen she was married to 
the hon. William Lamb, by whom she 
had a daughter who died very young, 
and also a son. She did not live on 
the most cordial or amicable terms with 
this gentleman, and therefore, anout 
three years ago, they agreed to a sepa- 
ration. Lord Byron was one of her 
professed admirer-s, and the beautiful 

VOL. IX. 


poem which he addressed to her * may 
be adduced as a testimony of his ardent 
love, unless it be supposed that poets 
are too full of enthusiasm and too fond 
of fiction to deserve* implicit credit. — 
She was distinguished by a tnascttline 
character, proofs. of which she gave not 
only in private society, but also «t a 
parliamentary election for Westminster, 
where she publicly solicited votes for 
her brotlier-in-law. Having a talent 
for literary composition, she wrote some 
pleasing poems which found their \vay 
to the*press ; and three spirited novels, 
entitled Glcnarvon, Graham Hamilton, 
and Ada Reis. 

Mrs, Anne Seymour Darner , — Being 
the daughter of field-marshal Conway, 
the highly-esteemed friend of Horace 
earl of Orford, this lady was favored 
by that nobleman with the bequest of 
his famed villa of Strawherry-hill. — 
Her husband, the hon. Mr. Darner, was 
little known ; hut her fame was diffused 
over Europe, In early life slic had 
received instructions in sculpture from 
Ceracchi, and also from the elder Ba- 
con : and she studied the same art 
amidst the remains of antiquity in Italy, 
She sent a bust of lord Nelson, com- 
leted by herself, as a present to the 
ing of Tanjour, chiefly with a view of 
exciting in India a taste for the fine 
arts. Two colossal heads of river-gods 
on the bridge at Henley, a statue of 
George the Third at Edinburgh, a 
bronze figure of the same monarch at 
Somerset-Place, and many busts in pri- 
vate hands, attest her skill and her 
tasteful elegance of execution. 

Madame Elizabeth Charlotte Pauline 
Guizot, — M. de Meulan, who held an 
ofiice in the financial department under 
the celebrated Necker, was ruined by 
the effects of the French revolution, and 
died in 1 790, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, one of whom, being eagerly 
desirous of contributing effectually to 
the support of the family, resolved to 
court, by writing, the favor of the pub- 
lic. U rider the guidance of her father’s 
friends, Suard and Devaines, she took 
up the pen with all the confidence of 
hope, and produced a lively work of 
fiction, styled Des Contradictions* This 
w'as followed by La Chapelle d’Ayton, 
the plot of which she borrowed from an 
English romance. Both these works 

* nur Volunio for p. 
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were very succesaful ; and the miscel- 
laneous pieces which Madeiuuiselle dc 
Meulan published in some respectable 
journals were so far approved, that her 
reputation for talent, if not for the 
soandtv»t judgement, was established in 
the literary world. In 1807,, a decline 
of health rendered a suspension of her 
labors expedient, and a remarkable In- 
cident resulted from the seeming misfor* 
tune. She received a letter from a per- 
son, who, without naming himself, of- 
fered to write for her in Le PublieUte’d% 
long as she pleased. At first slie dc* 
elined the oner; but, on renewed applt* 
cation, she acceded, and was soon fa- 
vored with several articles, in happy 
accordance with her own taste and ^ei* 
ings. Still the author remained ^con- 
cealed; coniecture and inquiry proved 
equally futile. At length she addressed 
her mysterious correspondent through 
the medium of the paper ; and the re- 
sult was that M. Guizot, a young gen- 
tleman of a Protestant family, avow'Od 
and presented himself. He was fourteen 
year^ younger than the lady ; but, not- 
withstanding this disparity, there seems 
to have beeii a perfect congeniality of 
sentiment and character between them. 
The most friendly intimacy succeeded 
the first interview; to friendship suc- 
ceeded exchusive preference and pas- 
sionate tenderness ; but they were not 
married before the year 1812. After 
writing for many years in harmonious 
concert with his ingenious and amiable 
wife, M. Guizot lost her when she had 
reaclied the age of 54. 

Jl/r. Peter Moore . — He was born 
about the vear 1752, and was the son of 
a respectable clergyman. In his youth, 
he ivent to India, as one of the civil 
servants of the company; and, in a 
coarse of years, he "accumulated by fair 
means an ample property. He so 
strongly disapproved the arbitrary 
acts of lYarren Hastings, that, after his 
return to England, lie furnished Mr. 
Burke with important materials for the 
prosecution of the impeachment. He 
was thenceforward connected in politics 
with the Whig party ; but the weight 
of that interest was not sufficient to se- 
cure his election, in 1796, for Tewkes- 
bury. In 1802, he declared himself a 
candidate for Coventry, and, by expend- 
ing 25,000 pounds, procured the honor 
of representing that city. He was re- 
chosen for several subsequent parlia- 


ments ; but, at the lust general election, 
a local dispute oci^usioned his rejection. 
The majority of the electors, are .silk- 
weavers, and they suspected Vhat in ^ 
contest for high wages their two old 
members (Moore and EllicO had fa- 
vored the master weavers. The corpo- 
ration or Tory party took care to in- 
crease this suspicion, and, by treating 
the voters with plenty of liquor, carried 
the election. Tjiis event weighed hea- 
vily on Mr. Moore's mind. 

When the rage for speculation broke 
out In 1824, the known abilities of Mr. 
Moore caused him to be much courted 
by the projectors of new companies; 
but he by no means lent his name to 
them indiscriminately, and his friends 
offer evidence of the. sincerity of his 
professions of belief in the stability of 
those which he adopted. When the 
babbles burst, he was made the scape- 
goat for the sins of a multitude, and was 
so assailed by legal process, that lie 
retired to France to avoid a prison. — 
He first resided at Dieppe. He occu- 
ied himself in writing the memoirs of 
is own life and times ; but he did not 
proceed steadily, because his mind was 
much harassed* by his reverses and his 
anxieties respecting the affairs in which 
Ikiihad been engaged in England. Lat- 
terly he endeavoured to divert his at- 
tention by giving instruction, in several 
sciences with which he was conversant, 
to the sons of the gentlemen to whose 
bouses ho resorted. His healtli, how- 
ever, sank rapidly, and he died at Ab- 
beville, leaving a son (ivho is now in 
the East Indies) and two daughters. 

Captain Hugh Clnpperton . — This 
bold adventurer was born at Annan, in 
1788, being the son of a surgeon whose 
very numerous family and inattention to 
frugality kept liim in a state bordering 
on poverty. The boy liad an imperfect 
education, but found the means of ac- 
quiring some knowlege of practical 
mathematics, before he went to sea at 
the age of seventeen years. He made 
several voyages as a cabin-hoy in a trad- 
ing vessel; but, having inadvertently 
infringed the revenue laws, and being 
con^equentlv menaced with punisliment, 
he was glad to escape it by suffering 
himself to ho pressed into the king's 
seryico. When he was a midshipman, 
he learned the improved cutlass exercise, 
from Angelo the fencing-master, and 
taught it \vith success in the fleet com- 
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inandcd by Sir Alexander Cochrane. — 
While he was thus engaged (says one 
who knew him well), his “ manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the qiiaV- 
tei'-deck, tended to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well as tlie other’ messes, 
where Im: had the honor of being a fre- 
quent guest, he was the very soul and 
life of the party; sang well, told merry 
talcs, painted scenes mr the ship’s thea- 
tricals, sketched views, drew carica- 
tures, and, indeed, was an exceedingly 
iiinusing and interesting person. He 
afterwards served as lieutenant in the 
liotilhi on the North- American lakes, 
and rose to the command of a schooner ; 
hut the return of peace checked his ad- 
vancement. After living in retirement 
for some years, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he formed an acquaint- 
anc;4* with Dr. OuJney, by whose sug- 
gestions his thoughts were first directed 
to discoveries in Africat His progress 
in that quarter of the world has neen 
accurately noticed in our miscellany. — 
He witnessed the premature dedth of 
his lamented friend, witiiout losing' tin. 
hope that he himself might bo more for- 
tunate, He continued to explore the 
country until his progress was stopped 
at Sackatoo, wdiere he was detaineu for 
live months by the arbitrary will of the 
sultan Bello. While be was waiting 
for jfermissioii to proceed to Timbuctoo’, 
he was weakened by the heat of the 
climate, and a dysentery carried him 
off. ft was reported that he had been 
murdered by^the sultan’s order ; but his 
own servant brought to England the 
news of his natural death. How many 
brav(*, ent<’rj)rising, and estimable men, 
have fallen victims to their zeal for 
African discovery ! 


A I'lCTlJRE OF FIIENCII SOCIETY AAl> 

ENGLISH LOVE ; from a new kFork 
entitled the English in France, 

The heart that has once loved, is apt 
to love always. It is natural. How 
can such a void as fickleness or disap- 
pointment may leave, be filled but by a 
new affection ? If there be any conso- 
lation, that can at all soften the anguish 
or soothe the despair of one who lias 
ceased to love or to be loved, it is the 
hope of rekindling the flame, of reviving 
the cherished seutimeiU, in • favor of 


some new object. The world is full of 
beauty, of wartn knd not unkind hearts. 
The freshness of one's own heart is 
never doubted — its capability of loving. 
Or, perhaps, selfishness whifTpers, that 
the chainn of affection li€» more in win- 
ning. and in having, than in feeling. 
How^ cruel, how prostrating is the d&- 
appointment ! Beauty is again beheld, 
again admired. All attraction, all fas- 
cination, surround it. The fickle lover, 
free from all past fetters, resolves to be 
again enamoured. He secs* minutely 
each perfection of mind and person, 
that, before, his fresh affection would 
have adored without stooping to ana- 
lyse. His taster is sharpened ; the void 
within craves imperatively for the lost 
happiness of loving ; a goddess to adoni 
is not wanting either in mind or form ; 
but, alas ! tho^ heart within is dead — 
its spring* is gone, its fire past all the 
power of re-excitement ; and vanity 
and habit must repeat those smiles amd 
attentions which true-felt tenderness 
alone can first suggest. So felt Bed- 
ington, as he singled out from the so- 
ciety of Madame de Miromenil the 
beautiful baronne. No countenance 
could be more lovely and expressive 
than hers, no tournure more enchant- 
ing; and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the Englishman, her 
manners find feelings were delicately 
and warmly feminine, whilst her mind 
was fraught with male information, 
and endowed with male solidity. She 
practised none of the little coquettish 
caprices that the fair Briton always 
thinks calculated to set-off her charms, 
— none of that infantine affectation, 
which, in the street or saloon of the 
Continent, always marks as extrava- 
gant the manners of our countrywomen. 
Bedington chose his place by her side. 
“ One more throw in the game of love,’* 
thought lie, ** and this time surely suc- 
cess shall not fail me for want of cool- 
ness.”'* He commenced his addresses 
without a flutter of the heart; yet were 
those addresses seemingly far more 
warm and extravagant, than those 
which passion had formerly dictated. 
Natural heat was wanting, but it was 
more than supplied by factitious. And 
a simple maiden might have been 
flattered by what awakened the suspi- 
cions of rlie woman. First and true 
love is patient too, and hastens to its 
goal with lingering step. The very 
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way is delightful und the pleasures of 
expectiitiou arc sipped in content. But 
in the fictitious, the re-excited, the after- 
fits of would-be passion, the lover hur- 
ries on ; — the slow approaches, once so 
full of chami, are insipid, and he preci- 
pitates the cast that is to decide his hap- 
piuess or disappointment. Unfortu- 
nately for Bedington, the object of this 
zeal on his part, was by no means pre- 
pared to share it. The haronne loohed 
for a friend, or fur very little more than 
one ; fur amusement, not excitement, 
i^he took a lover, as she had. taken a 
fashionable shawl, because the better 
sort of her acquaintance wore one. — 
And Bedington was an enviable article 
of this kind, being a foreigner, high- 
born, sad, sentimehtai, sarcastic. And 
be it said, that, for some years subse- 
quent to tlie peace, a ypung English- 
man of breeding somewhat outshone 
the youths who filled a similar rank in 
France. 

There were two classes of tltpse 
French gallants, and it would be diffi- 
cult to determine which was most 
gauche. We may mention, first, the 
pure aristocratic brood, that liad been 
nurtured close in the jialaces of the 
Fauxhonrg de 8t. Germain; few of 
them had breathed the pure air either of 
lieaven or of life, having, from the age 
of four to that of twenty-four, never 
been allotved to stir abroad, lest they 
should catch the epideniic of revolu- 
tionary ideas. Many, not withstanding, 
had scampered oif to fill the ranks of 
the imperial armies; and these formed 
a mixed and ueutrul race. Tiiosc who 
remained at home u'cre truly the queer- 
est of beings, infantine in their ways, 
their ideas, and their jests. They paid 
compliments, wore a kind of demi- 
ruffics, •and were only rescued from 
being utter non-entities by their national 
vivacity. Tlje second class consisted 
of heroes and Bonapartists, ennobled 
by their exploits and red ribands, and 
in many instances claiming alliance 
with the first, whom they at the same 
time affected to despise. Among these 
gentry, certain formula: of politeness 
were Joined with the rude manners and 
brueque tone of the camp. It was like 
the embroidery on their ill-cut habits, 
making bad taste and deformity more 
conspicuous. To rivals as to enemies 
these were certainly formidable antii- 
gonists ; but they sadly wanted polish 


or refinement. Common-place was the 
Ideal as well as the real of such heroes. 
Among these, a Briton's character of- 
fered ail the charms of variety ; his re- 
finement in all things, from the minu^ 
tia of every-day life to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and 
affected apathy, his almost oriental gra- 
vity and gentleness united, and lastly 
the impossibility of unheroising his 
character by entering upon the trifling 
topics which absorbed his intet^*st at 
home. To a French belle it would be 
idle to talk Bond-street or secret bio- 
graphy, make a digression to New- 
market or TattersalPs, or even to utter 
a Pecan over so many head of game 
bagged in a season, and counted as 
seaupulonsly, op the same principle 
likewise, as an Indian doth bis scalps. 
All this precious puerility, that fills the 
heads and months of the class self-de- 
nominated the better sort in England, 
was foreign at Baris. Each possessor, 
however rich in such specie, felt that it 
would not paikS. With such as Beding- 
ton, this embargo put upon nonsense, 
forcing them to produce their sense, 
bad a most beneficial effect, and made 
them appear like men of taste. 

With regard to Bedington and the 
baron ne, we may say that attachment 
was undertaken by both on calculation ; 
by Bedington to fill the void in his 
heart, by the lady to fill the void in her 
time, — so that it promised little dura- 
bility. If pleasure, however, is not 
always to be draw n from the represent- 
ation of simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence arc 
scarcely better managers of love affairs 
than vulgar instinct. So at least the 
pair of w'ould-bc lovers felt, refiecting 
after a time, that, if the heart was given 
to mislead, the head was sometimes no 
less so. The haronne loved tranquil- 
lity of mind. She would have at least 
folded Cupid's wings, if she would not 
have cut tpem, and probably converted 
the little god into a soft pillow for re- 
pose. Now Bedington wanted excite- 
ment ; and the deity was to him a vul- 
gar cherub, without his weapons, his 
quarrels, bis agitations, his paroxysms 
both of pleasure and of pain. He, had 
he been a poet, would have sung his 
Cupid as a tury, clothed iii love's attri- 
butes and beauty. Hymen, in short, 
had he been employed on this occasion, 
could not have brought together a more 
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ill-assorted pair. When hostile infla* 
etices come in contact, the distiirbin/^ 
power is always more powerful than 
the lulling. *Hence Bedingtou had 
more effect in breaking the haroiine’s 
tranquillity, than her impassibility could 
have in calming him. Never was one 
so craving in the way of sentiment as 
he. • Devoured by anguish for 4he 
slightest cause, or Delieving himself so, 
he accused bis mistress of a total want 
of affection, because slie did not share 
in his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere she 
could do so ; and he declared her to 
want that penetration which feeling 
gives. Such, however, was the influ- 
dice which their friendship or affection 
in the first instance gave him over her, 
and which his exaggerated passions 
and modes of expression increased, 
that the poor lady did actually endea- 
vour to he as cinpassioned as himself. 
She yielded to his caprices, and affected 
XhQftsmme aux sentimena. The attempt, 
however, was difficult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her 
yenfs had been a series of blessings - 
she had been born rich, tenderly nur- 
tured, highly married, a young widow, 
endowed with beauty. The thing was 
impracticable ; and, as a lady of her ac- 
quaintance observed, although she had 


found a L6once, there was not stuff 
either in her iiharacter or Mils to make a 
Delpbine. The consequence was, she 
lost her embonpoint. Her character as 
a woman of sense suffered Somewhat — 
but what of that? She was oneiof those 
whose, beauty depends upon fullness of 
person and feature ; and on this account 
the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diminution of 
her cliaracter would have slightly af- 
fected. They interfered, expostulated. 
She shed the first tears they had ever 
seen from her, and expostulated in her 
turn. She vowed she loved, and pre- 
ferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of ' a 
kind which could not afford to be senti- 
mental at the price of being thin. 
Moreover, they assured tier that she 
was^ very ill, whereupon she took to her 
bed. Bedin^on, alarmed, flew to her 
Imtel ; but tne porter had been made 
secure in his faith, and the lover was 
denied admittance. This to him was 
the happiest point in his wooing, inas- 
much as it excited him, and put him in 
a passion. A cold-blooded « visit from 
some of the above-mentioned friends, 
with a cold-blooded and polite dismissal 
from the affection of the lady, signed 
by her own hand, put an end to the 
liaiaon. 


nttsirpUanfons Cartrtifrst. 


A Defence of Anglings by a Philo- 
sopher . — ^\Ve consider angling as a silly 
amusement, or rather no amusement at 
all; but, as many persons are enthu- 
aiastically fond of it, wc arc so far from 
wishing to check their propensity, that 
ive will introduce Sir Humphry Davy’s 
vindicatiuu of it. — “ The search after 
food is an instinct belonging to our 
nature; and from the savage in his 
rudest and most primitive state, who 
destroys a piece of game or a fish with 
a club or spear, to man in the most cul- 
tivated state of society, who employs 
artifice to secure his o'bject, the origin 
of the pleasure is similar, and its object 
the same ; but tliat kind of it requiring 
most art may be said to characterise 
man in his liighcst or intellectual state ; 
and the fisher for salmon and trout with 
the fly employe not only machinery to 


assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer difficulties ; and the 
pleasure derived from ingenious re- 
sources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this amuse- 
ment. Then, as to its philosophical 
tendency, it is a pursuit of moral dis- 
cipline, requiring patience, forbearance^ 
and command of temper. As connected 
with natural science, it may be vaunted 
as demanding a knowlege of the habits 
of a considerable tribe of created beings 
-^fishes, and the animals that they prey 
upon, and an acquaintance with the 
signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature of waters and of the 
atmosphere. As to its poetical rela- 
tions, it carries us into the most wild 

and beautiful scenery of nature; 

amongst the mountain lakes, and the 
clear and lovely streams that gush from 
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the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that make tlieir way through tlie cavi- 
ties of calcareous strata. ‘ How delight- 
ful in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to winder 
forth by some clear stream, to see the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of the bank perfumed 
by the violet, and enameled, as it were, 
with the primrose and the daisy ; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are filled with the music of the bee ; 
and oil the surface of the i^aters to view 
the gaudy flies sparkling like animated 
gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below; to hear the twittering of 
the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themsrlvcs be- 
neath the flowers and leaves of the 
water-lily : and, as the season advances, 
to find all these objects clianged for 
others of the same kind, hut better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout 
contend, as* it were, for the gaudy May- 
fly, and till, in pursuing your amuse- 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrash and melodious night- 
ingale, performing the offices of pater- 
nal love, in thickets ornamented with the 
rose and woodbine!” 

A remarkable Discovery. — When tlie 
Welsh gentry speak of praigrees, the^ 
laugh at those who cannot trace their 
genealogy to a more ancient prince than 
Curactacus ; but what is the antiquity 
of sucli a family, compared with ante- 
diluvian traces or remains ? or what are 
the pyramids of Egypt, when subjected 
to a similar comparison ? In the county 
of Dumfries, (says Mr. Grierson), “ in 
a sandstone quarry, four tracks of differ- 
ent kinds of animals have been found*. 
The simple inspection of these tracks 
made it impossible to doubt in what 
manner they had been produced. The 
great number of the impressions in un- 
interrupted continuity, the regular Al- 
ternations of the right and left foot- 
steps, their equidistance from each 
other, the outward direction of the toes, 
the grazing of the foot along the sur- 
face before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by tlic heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp uiifl well-defined murks of the 


three claws of tlie animal’s foot, — :iro 
circumstances which immediately arrest 
the attention of the observer, and force 
him to acknowlege that they admit only 
one explanation. Tlie impressions of 
one of these * tracks, Dr. Buckland 
thinks, have been produced 1^ the feet 
of a tortoise or crocodile. These im^ 
uressions of quadrupeds, to say* the 
least, may be denominated foot-steps 
before the flood!'* — This may Well be 
called the age Of discovery ! 

Luminous Appearance of the Sea , — 
“ Nothing is more singular (says Mr. 
Fill lay son) than the phosphorescent ap- 
pearance of the Indian sea at night ; — it 
shows like a vast lake of liquid fire, 
melted sulphur, or phosphorus. In 
many bays, such as the harbour, at 
Prince of Wales* Island, the bodies 
which emit this light, exist in such vast 
quantity, tliat a boat may readily be 
distinguished at the distance of several 
miles uy the brilliant light, resembling 
that of a torch, proceeding from the 
agitated water. We liave seen the sea 
rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance by day, so that it might 
have been mistaken for the green veget- 
able matter common on stagnant pools. 
We have taken up a quantity of tliis 
green-coloured water, and, by keeping 
it till night, have ascerfaitied that the 
green colour by day, and the phospho- 
rescent appearance* by night, were oc- 
casioned by the same substance. The 
causes of this luminous appearance in 
the sea are doubtless various in different 
parts of the ocean. We know that fish, 
when dead, afford similar light; and 
experiments have sliown tliat dead fisli 
immersed in sea-water, after a time, 
afford it also. The spawn of a fish is 
said to afford it, and putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of 
this appearance. In the present in- 
stance', it appeared unctjuivocally to 
proceed from innumcraDie granular 
gelatinous bodies, about the size of a 
pin’s head. These, when taken unon 
the hand, moved about with great agility 
for some seconds, when they ceased to 
be luminous and remained immove- 
able.” 

Difference between, the Inhabitants 
of the JVorth and South of France 
in the Cultivation of the Jffind and 
the Exercise of Industry, — It appears, 
from authentic documents, that, in tlie 
year 1820, 740,810 children were sent 
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to school in the thir^-two departments 
of the Nortli of France, and only 
375,931 from the fifty-four departments 
of the South; and that, in 1827» at the 
annual exhibition of the products of 
French industry, the northern de- 
partments obtained V thirtv-nine gold- 
medals, the southern only ten; the 
former gained one hundred and twenty- ^ 
seven silver medals, the latter only 
twenty-hvo. — Is this difference to be 
attributed to the relaxing nature of the 
southern climate? In some measure, 
perhaps, but not wholly. 

A Rvform la one of the Swiss 
Cantons , — The grand council of the 
Valais has, both liumanely and wisely, 
abolished capital punishment, except for 
the heinous crime of murder. No go- 
vernment, we conceive, has a ri^ht to 
derive any one of life, unless his 
offence be of that horrible complexion 
which, according to nature and reason, 
annihilates all claim to mercy ; but we , 
all know, from the established practice 
of nations, that power too often super- 
sedes right. A man's life is, ipso factOy 
forfeited by murderous guilt; but <.0 
doom him to death for sheep-stealing, 
or for extorting a small sum on the 
highway, betrays a want of discrimi- 
nation, of justice and of humanity. We 
are informed that the example of the 
Viilais is on the point of being followed 
by the rulers of Geneva, as well as by 
the king of Bavaria. 

Morbid Excess of Feeling . — “ I do 
not think (lord Chedwortn properly 
observes) that a tremblingly-alive sus- 
ceptibility is a certain diagnostic of 
virtue; it is sometimes, perhaps most 
frequently, what we call prudery. 
Conscious innocence is bold, and often 
much more unguarded than ^ilt, 
though the feelings of calumniatfed 
innocence will be often in the highest 
degree irritable ; but the feelings of no 
friend of mine, whether man or woman, 
do I wish to bo ‘ tremblingly alive all 
o’er,* for the inevitable consequence 
is, that the person cursed with such 
feelings must ‘smart and agonise at 
every pore.* He will find ten thou- 
sand tilings to render him miserable; 
ten thousand unintentional slights will 
pierce him to the quick, which would 
nevcr'have occurred to the mind of a 
man of less refinement and susceptibility. 
This was remarkably exemplified m 
tlielife of Rousseau, who was exqui- 


sitely ingenious in rendering Inmself 
unhappy. Every man, who values his 
happiness, will he studious to eradicate 
a susceptibility, which is certainly a 
scion of that passion which, the wise 
son of Sirach truly, and with- a fine 
sarcasm, remarks, ‘ was not made for 
man.’ ” 

The Pnmpy or the Hydraulic Contro* 
versv . — “About the lime (says Mr. 
Cradock) that every knight-errant was 
inclined to break a spear on the Gib- 

bonian shield, Sir T. A e was 

advised to enter the lists, and he in- 
formed me that he should engage in a 
controversy with Gibbon. ‘ Witli Gib- 
bon, Sir/ about what? his Roman 
History ?’ — ‘ No, about his pump.’ — 
At that time he was next-door neigh- 
bour to Mr. Gibbon in Jientinck-street, 
and thei’e was a pump common to both 
premises, and some wits had furnished 
Sir Thomas with a dissertation on the 
subject. When he first wrote to 
Gibbon, the great historian sent for a 
workman, but be could find nothing 
that was amiss with the pump. The 
first letter not obtaining an answer. 
Sir Thomas followed it" up with :i 
learned “Dissertation on the Origin 
of Pumps,” and favored me with the 
sight of a copy, which, he said, ‘ if he 
could obtain no full answer, he would 
publish, and he ivas assured that it 
would sell.’ 1 told him * 1 did not 
doubt it ;* hut, being intimate with his 
lady’s family, I earnestly entreated 
him to desist. He however continued 
the persecution, till Gibbon became 
much annoyed. Some time after, 1 
asked Sir ’riiomas what became of his 
controversy. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘Gibbon 
never dared to write an ansu'cr; he 
gave in, and only at last sent a message 
to desire, * that 1 would take the pump 
altogctlier, and do what 1 pleased with 
it.’ — The essay on the pump was not ill 
drawn up, either as to .elegant style or 
historical informsition.” 

The Farewell Address of ^ Oriental 
Journalist . — On the discontinuance of 
a Persian news-paper, the editor thus 
addressed an ungrateful public. “ Be 
it known to all men, that from the 
time this paper, the S Items al Akbar, 
was established by me to the present 
day, which is about five years, 1 have 
gained nothing by it except vexation 
and disappointment, notwithstanding 
what idle and ignorant babblers may 
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please to assert The inability of the 
people in the present day to appreciate 
desert, and their indifference to the 
exhansting’ and painful exertions made 
in their cause, verify the verse, ‘ 1 am 
consumed, and my flames have jidt 
been seen; like the lumps on a moon* 
light night, I have burned away ttn« 
heeded.’ It is time, therefore, to desist, 
and, instead of undergoing fruitless 
labor, I arn determined to repose on 
the couch of idleness.** 

The English and the Hindoos. — In 
Central India (says bishop Heher), 
**the European complexion und dress 
are obiects of greater curiosity than I 
should have expected ; of both the 
natives sec many specimens in oflicers 
traveling through tlu* country, and 
their own tint is so much lighter than 
that of the people of Bengal, that my 
habituated eyes have ceased almost to 
consider them as ditferent from Kti« 
ropeans. 1 can perceive, however, in 
the crow'ds of women and chthlran 
who come out to see ns, that Dr. Smith 
and I are lions of the iirst magnitnde; 
and an instance which liappene4l this 
day shows that we are reckoned for- 
midable lions too. A girl about twelve 
years old, whom we met in a walk, 
stopped short, and exclaimed in a voice 
almost amounting to a cry, *Alas, 
mighty Sir (maharaja), do not hurt me ! 
I am a poor girl, and have been carry- 
ing bread to my father.* What she 
expected me to do to her I cannot tell ; 
blit I have never before been ad- 
dre.ssed in terms so suitable to an 
Ogre.” 

Facetious Remarks , Blunders^ • 

When Mr. Kean made his debut on 
tlie metropolitan stage, and excited ad- 
miration oy his great tragic powers, 
some one said to Banni.stei', that he was 
an excellent liarlequin. — “ Yes,*’ re- 
plied the comedian, “ he leaps wonder- 
fully; he has already jumped over the 
heads of those wdio stood highest in the 
theatre.** 

Mr. Green, being entreated by a cer- 
tain gentleman to allow him a seat 
in his car, when he was preparing to 
ascend with a balloon, asked nim 
whether his temper was good. “Yes, 
Sir, it is,’* replied the gentieinan ; 
“but why do you ask?** — “For fear 
we should have 9. fall owf,” said the 
aeronaut. 


An Italian, conversing with some 
friends on the subject of the great 
injury which Rome had recently sus- 
tained from an inundation of the Tiber, 
declared that they ought all to pray 
for that river to be seriously indisposed 
in future. Being asked for his reason, 
he replied, “Because he does nothing 
but mischief when not confined to hts 

bedr 

When an Irishman of no talent be- 
came a member of parliament, he found 
the senators in general very unwilling 
to listen to hi.s eloquence, and conse- 
quently conceived an aversion to the 
common symptom of a cold. One 
night “ a good substantial winter 
cough** was heard while he was speak- 
ing ; upon which he stopped and 
said, “ Sir. Speaker, I should like to 
have some private talk with any honor- 
able gentleman who will do me tlie 
favor to identify himself with (hat 
cough," 

The editor of an American paper was 
lately charged with having, contrary to 
estalilished custom, taken a compen- 
sation for announcing a death in bis 
paper. In vindicating himself, he as- 
sures his subscribers, that “it will 
afford him pleasure at all times to in- 
sert any notice of the kind gratis, and 
especially if it should concern any of 
the patrons oj his paper " 

At a dinner of the African Institution, 
at which Mr. Wilherforre presided, a 
toast intended to he given was, “The 
Health of King Henry of Hayti ;*’ which 
the waiter, who was to announce it to 
the company, and ivho had never heard 
of such a personage, converted into 
“The Health of Henry tlie Eighth.” 
A blunder equally ludicrous was com- 
mitted some years since at a corporation 
dinner. The town-crier, being desired 
to give the memory of •a deceased 
alderman, vociferated, “ You must 
driuk to the better health of the late 
Mr. D .** 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE CAN0N6ATE, 
second Series ; 

( continued from Page 268.J 

The villains who flgtire in Sir Wal- 
ter’s stories are as well characterised 
in their way as his amiable or inerl- 
torions personages. Dwining tlic apo- 
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tlie<rary, iu particular, is represented in 
Ktriking* colors, as are also Sir John 
Hamornv and his brutal agent Boti- 
thron. These are, at present, the friends 
of the prince, and promote his designs 
upon the Fair Maid. 

Before we trace the progress of the 
story, we will take notice of a scene 
which will interest our fair readers, 
because it seems to throw obstacles in 
the way of that love which, from pre- 
ceding hints, might he>% supposed to 
have been settled on both sides. 

“ Henry remained with Catharine 
entirely alone. There was ernharrass- 
nient on the maiden’s part, and auk- 
w'urdness on that of the lover, for about 
a minute, wlicn Henry, calling up bis 
courage, pulled a pair of gloves out of 
his pocket, and asked her permission 
to pay the usual penalty for being 
asleep at the moment when he would 
have given the slumbers of a whole 
tucUernonth to be awake fur a single 
minute. — ‘Nay,* said Catharine, ‘the 
fnlfiimeiit of my homage to St. Valen- 
tine infers no such penalty as you de- 
sire to pay, and I cannot therefoi^ 
think of accepting them.* — ‘ These 
gloves,* said Henry, advancing bis 
seat insidiously toward the maiden as 
he spoke, ‘ i^pre wrought by the hands 
that are dearest to you, and see, they 
are shaped for your own.’ He ex- 
tended them as he spoke, and taking 
her arm in his robust hand, spread the 
gloves beside it to show how uell 
they fitted, ‘Look at that taper arm,* 
he said ; ‘look at these small fingers; 
think who sewed these seams of silk 
and gold, and think wliether the glove, 
and the arm whicii alone the glove can 
fit, ought to remain sepaiate, because 
the poor glove has ha(} the mi.sfortnnc 
to be for a passing minute in the keep- 
ing of a hand so swart and xougli as 
mine.*-—* They are welcome as coming 
from my father,’ said Catharine; ‘and 
surely not less so as coming from my 
friend^ as well as my Valentine and 
preserver. — ‘ Let me aid to do them 
on,* said the Smitli, bringing himself 
yet closer to her side ; ‘ they may seem 
a little over-tight at first, and you may 
require sonni assistance,* — ‘ You are 
skilful in such service, good Henry 
How,* said the maiden, siniiing, but at 


• See the annexed Engraving for an elegant 
repranpiitation of this scene 
VOL. VIII. 
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the same time <lrawing farther from lier 
lover.’ — ‘In good faith, no,* said HenrVt 
shaking his head ; * iny exjHfrience lias 
been in donning steel gauntlets on 
mailed knights, more than in fitting 
embroidered gloves upon rdaidens.* — - 
‘1 will trouble you then no farther, 
and Dorothy shall aid rue — though 
there needs no assistance — my father’s 
eye and fingers are faithful to his craft ; 
wiiat work he puts through his hands 
is always true to the measure.* — ‘Let 
me be convinced of it,* said tlu; Smith ; 
‘let me see that these slender gloves 
actually match the liands tlicy were 
made for.* — ‘Some other time, good 
Henry,’ answered the mahlen, " 1 will 
wear Uic gloves in honor of St. Valen- 
tine, and of the mate he lias sent me for 
the season. I would to Heaven I could 
pleasure my father as well in ueiglitier 
matters — at present tlie perfume of the 
leather harms the liead-ach 1 have had 
since morning,* — ‘ Head-ach ! dearest 
maiden,* echoed her lo\er. — ‘Ifyoucall 
it heart-ach, yon will not misname it,* 
said Catharine with a sigh, and proceeded 
to speak in a very serious tone. ‘ Hen- 
ry,’ she said, * 1 am going perliaps to be 
as bold as 1 ga\ e you reason to think 
me this morning; for I am about to 
speak the first upon a subject on which, 
it may well be, I oiight to wait till I 
have to answer you. But 1 cannot, 
after what has happened this morning, 
sufi’er my feelings toward you to remain 
unexplained, without the possibility of 
my being greatly misconceived. Nay, 
do not answer till you liave heard riie 
out. You are brave,- Henry, beyond 
most men, honest and true as tiie steel 

you work upon ’ — ‘ Stop — stop, 

Catharine, for mercy's sake I you never 
said so much that was good concerning 
me, save to introduce some bitter cen- 
sure of which your praises were tlie 
harbingers : 1 am honest and so fortii, 
you would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler and common sworder or stab- 
ber.’ — ‘I should injure both myself and 
you in calling you such. No, Henry, 
to no common stubber, had he worn a 
plume in hi iv bon net and gold spurs on 
his heels, would Catharine Glover have 
ofiered the little grace she has this day 
voluntarily done to you. If I have at 
times dwelt severely upon the prone- 
ness of your spirit to‘ anger and of your 
band to strife, it is because I would 
hiive you hate in yourself the sins of 

3 c 
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vanity and wrath. I have spoken on 
the topic more to alarm your own con- 
science than to express my opinion. 1 
know that, in these forlorn and despe- 
rate days, the customs of every Chris- 
tian natioA may be quoted in favor of 
blood V quarrels for trifling^ causes. — 
But 1 know that for these things vvc 
shall one day be called to judge- 
ment.’* 

A declaration from the maiden that 
she cannot accept Henry’s love, appears 
to him somewhat capricious, after the 
encouragement already given ; hut he 
consoles himself with the hope of her 
relenting. It appears in the sequel, 
that the obstacle to the union arose 
from her intention of retiring into a 
monastery, to please an abbess and a 
monk, who declared that they w'ouUl 
otherwise denounce her and her fatlier 
as obstinate heretics. To avoid this 
danger, the maiden is escorted to Falk- 
land, where she expects protection from 
the duchess of Rothsay. She finds, 
however, that this lady has left her 
castle, and that the prinri, her husband, 
has been persuaded by his pretended 
friend Hamorny to retire to the fortress. 
Catharine thus fulls, as it were, into the 
lion’s den ; hut she finds that the sup- 
osed lion is on the point of being 
unted to death by ignoble beasts. 
Knowing the baseness and malignity 
of Kainorny, she urges the prince t»> 
dismiss him without delay. Nhe en- 
deavours to save the heir of Bruce 
from destruction, hut without effect: 
he is starved to death. The earl of 
Douglas avenges the murder by hang- 
ing Kamoriiy and Bonthron ; and their 
accomplice, the apothecary, would have 
suffered in the same ignominious way, 
if his professional skill had not pointed 
out another road to death. Catiiarine, 
visiting him at his express desire, finds 
him — *‘the same humble obsequious- 
looking individual she had always 
known him. He held in his hand a 
little silver pen, with which he had been 
writing on a scrap of parchment. — 
‘ (]latharine,* he said, — ‘ I wish to speak 
to thee on the nature of. my religious 
faith.* — ‘If such be thy intention, why 
lose time with me? — Speak with this 

f ood father.*—* The good father,* said 
twining,’ * is already a worshiper of 
the Deity whom I have served. I 
therefore prefer to give the aftar of mine 
idol a new worshiper in thee, Catharine. 


This scrap of parchment will tell thee 
how to make your way into my chapel, 
where I have* worshiped so often in 
safety. 1 leave the images which it 
contains to thee as a legacy, simply be- 
cause I hate and contemn thee less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom 1 
have hitherto been obliged to call fel- 
low-creatures. And now away, or re- 
main and see if the end of the quack- 
salver belies his life.* — ‘ Our Lady 
forbid!* said Catharine. — ‘Nay,* said 
the mediciner, ‘1 have but a single 
word to say, and yonder nobleman’s 
valiancy may hear it if he will.’ — 

‘ Lord Balveny approached, with some 
curiosity; for the undaunted resolution 
of a man who never wielded sword or 
bore armour, and was in person a poor 
dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of 
something resembling sorcery. — ‘ You 
see this trilling implement,* said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. ‘ By 
means of this I can escape the power 
even of the Black Douglas.’ — ‘Give 
him no ink nor paper,* said Balveny, 
hastily; ‘he will draw a spell.’ — ‘Not 
so, please your wisdom and valiancy, — 
he, he, he!* — ^said Dwining, with his 
usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, within which was a piece of 
sponge, or some such sphstance, not 
bigger than a pea. ‘ Now, mark this 
* said tlie prisoner, and drew it be- 
tween his lips. Tlie elfect was instant- 
aneous. He lay dead before them, with 
a contemptuous sneer on his counte- 
nance. 

« • * « 

“ The treasures of the wicked apo- 
thecary were distributed among four 
monasteries ; nor was there ever after 
a breath of suspicion concerning the 
orthodoxy of old Simon or his daugh- 
ter. Henry aiid Catharine were mar- 
ried, and never did the corporations 
of the glovers and hammermen trip 
tlieir sword-dance so featly as at the 
w'cdding of the boldest burgess and 
brightest maiden in Perth.** 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
JUNE AND JULY. 

June 9. — Strong and anxious sen- 
sations were excited in all parts of 
the realm by the catholic question, 
which, after a favorable vote in the 
hovise of commons, was again subjected 
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to the cog^nisance of the peers. Some 
were of opinioD, that the dread of dan- 
ger from a rejectioa of the claims 
would induce even the bishops to com- 
ply ; but their spiritual lordships were 
more alarmed at the risque of admitting 
the enemies of the protestant church to 
high political power ; and we do not 
blame them for that conduct which 
arose from this ground of apprehension. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, with all 
his moderation and liberality of mind, 
could not persuade himself to accede 
to the request of the commons. He 
argued the case as a question of secu- 
rity on the side of the churcli, and of 
power on the part of the catholics, ra- 
ther than as a religious dispute. The 
duke of Wellington opposed the de- 
sired concessions, not Qike the arch- 
bishop of Tuatn) on doctrinal grounds, 
but because the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the catholics tended to make 
them refractory subjects of a protestant 
monarch. Alter an animated debate, 
the peers, hy a majority of 4o, refused 
to concur with the commons. The dis- 
gust and resentment of the lloinanis s 
at this decision may easily be con- 
ceived ; and those of the county of 
Clare have since shown their insuhmis- 
sive spirit, and their disregard to the 
existing laws of parliaineutary elec- 
tion, by choosing Mr. O’Connell, a 
professed catholic, for their represent- 
ative ; but this gentleman seems (in his 
conduct at least, certainly not in bis 
speeefi'es) to be less arrogant and pre- 
suming than his electors ; for he has 
not ventured to produce the writ of 
return in the only place where it can be 
rendered available. 

15. — Danf(cr of idle Curiosity . — We 
do not presume to censure the eagerness 
of well-disposed persons to liear a good 
sermon ; but, when a place of worship 
is already sufhciently full, it is very 
imprudent to swell the throng so as to 
endanger yourself and others. The 
church of Kirkaldy was lately crowded 
to excess, in expectation that the po- 
pular Mr. Irving would officiate. The 
churcli, wdiich was built in 1807, was 
calculated to hold eighteen hundred 
individuals; but on uiis occasion at 
least two thousand were present. Just 
before the usual time for commencing 
service,, a great part of the range of 
galleries at the west end fell with a 
tremendous crash, ami iiideseriliable 


confusion ensued. A rush was instant- 
ly made to the doors, and such was the 
calamitous result, that, although most 
of the people in the gallery escaped, 
and only two of the crowd under it 
were killed, twenty-five others iost their 
lives. Mr. Irving, it is said, was desir- 
ous of preaching on the follpwing even- 
ing ill the church-yard, but was dis-^ 
snaded from his intention by the re- 
monstrances of the provost, who doubt- 
ed the propriety of permitting him to 
obtrude himself in so singular a manner 
on the notice of a mourning popu- 
lation. 

18 . — Anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo . — It is very natural that the 
hero of Waterloo and his brave asso- 
ciates should annually celebrate their 
triumph, and congratulate each other, 
in joyous bumpers, on their escape 
from the perils of war ; but there was 
no reason for a commemoration of that 
victory bv a paltry rowing-match, pomp- 
ously called a Hegatta. A journalist 
says, that it was a novel and interesting 
spectacle ; but it was neither one nor 
the other. The duke of Clarence pre- 
sided on the occasion; and, when six 
watermen, starting from Waterloo 
bridge, had rowed up and down the 
rh'cr, the best rower received ten sove- 
reigns as a reward for his activity, and 
the rest had also a golden recoinpense. 
In the state-barge oi' the city, his royal 
highness entertained the duke of Sus- 
sex, three of his sisters, the prime mi- 
nister, aod other persons of distinction ; 
and (to use an elegant modern phrase) 
the whole went off wdth edat. 

30. — We do not think it necessary 
(like the Alorning PosSt) to take notice 
of every grand that is given by the 
members of fashionable society ; but, 
us a late entertainment of this kind ex- 
cited tlie notice and animadversion of 
royalty, which seemed to think itself 
burlesqued on the occasion, we arc in- 
duced to give the official account of it. 
— “The marchioness of Londonderry 
aye a fancy-ball to more than live 
undred persons of distinction. In the 
vestibule the servants were drawn out 
in their liveries of purple, embroidered 
with silver. From the hall the com- 
any ascended a doable Jligbt of stairs, 
etwoen columns of higblylpolished 
Sienna marble, and wdiitc marble vases 
filled with living flowers, to the noble* 
quadrangular corridor, which led to the 
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seven saloons, splendid apartments 
adorned with statues and pictures, and 
furniture of high and costly fashion, 
'rhe largest apartment was 'the Throne- 
Room, where sat the noble hostess her- 
self, surrounded by lier court. The 
dresses were copied from Mr, Bone's 
historical .series of enamel portraits, 
after the originals lent to him by dif- 
ferent noblemen and gentlemen. That 
worn by “her majesty*' was said to be 
north more than a hundred thousand 
pounds in brilliants alone; and many 
of the dresses of the ladies in her train 
were proportionately rich. The cha- 
racters in this splendid groupe were 
represented by twenty ladies antftwenty- 
eight genllenwn. \Ve select the fol- 
lowing from the list of fair attend- 
ants : 

Mar)' Q iren of Scotii , . , . I.ady Ell«nboroug:h 
I^aily Sidney Marrhioncsti of Sa- 

lisbury 

Lady Ajjij Ru««?e]1 MuicIiiMiiedHofVVor- 

ce-trr 

Clatliarine Seaton Tount^'H*- Gowci 

Lady Ilunsdoti Cnuiitpas ut Jersey 

ritunreiss of Be<'ford Countess of 

Lady lindyKtnincliue AJati- 

nera 

Tountegs of Lincoln .... J^adyAugusfa Rariii^ 

** Her niiije>ty,” having held a court, 
attended by tiie dukes of Clarence, 
C’umberland, and Cambridge, and prince 
Leopold, descended; from her tlironc, 
and giving her hand to “Philip of 
Spain” (tlu? marquis of Worcester), she 
proceeded to make the grand tour of the 
rooms in niyal state. The throne and 
all its appendages were then removed, 
to make room for dancing, which had 
already commenced in the statue gal- 
lery ; and the windows were opened to 
give access to the veranda, which had 
been previously covered with canvas, 
and iilled with the choicest tiowers, so 
as to form a most refreshing conser- 
vatory. From this time until two 
o’clock, the company was occupied 
with the dance and the f>romenude; 
and, the royal dukes having then taken 
their leave, “ her majesty,” leaning on 
the arm of prince Leopold, and attended 
by king Philip, descended in the same 
state to the banquet laid out in the noble 
suite of ^ rooms on the ground-floor ; 
after which the dance and the prome- 
nade were resumed, and it was almost 
?ijt o'clock in the morning when the 


last carriage rolled away from the 
door.*' 

26. — At the New Tivoli, near Paris, 
the incombustible man (as M. Martinez 
is called) performed his wonderful feats. 
An oven being heated in a high degree, 
he placed himself within it in a thick 
woollen dress, holding a chicken ; and, 
when the fowl was perfectly baked, in 
about twelve minutes, he left his warm 
situation. When the heat of the oven, 
iij one part, reached 110 degrees, hp 
remained in it seven minutes. At both 
those times, the oven was open, and he 
was seated ; but, on the tliird experi- 
ment, it was shut, and he rested on a 
plank surrounded hy candles. On his 
retiring from tliis temporary /le//, after 
five minutes of endurance, he felt him- 
self incommoded hy a thick smoke ; 
but, on plunging into a cold bath, he 
was “ himself again.” His pulse, 
which at first beat 72 in a minute, 
nearly rose to 200. — In tliis account, 
which we translate from a French peri- 
odical, there may be some exaggeration ; 
hut, as the human frame can l)ear ex- 
treme cold for a long time, it is not 
altogether unreasonable to conclude, 
that it can hear intense heat for a short 
time, 'i'lic most improbable part of the 
story, in the opinion of many, would be 
the use of the cold hath hy a man who 
was apparently in a high fever: yet it 
is wcll-unown that cold water has been 
poured over a feverish patient without 
injury. 

Jiily 6. — A case, peculiarly inter- 
esting to the fair sex, is said to have 
been brought forward at the Mansion- 
house. It purported to he a complaint 
in writing from the father of a family 
at Kentisn-town ; — i^ven if it be a hoax, 
it is wortliy of notice, because the letter 
in question contains strong and just 
animadversions on a foolish and dan- 
gerous habit. — “ 1 have ratlier an ex- 
traordinary sort of complaint to make 
to the chief magistrate ; but, although 
there exiitfs no legal inode oj' counter* 
acting that evil to which I wish to call 
his lordship's attention, the interference 
of a man of influence’, from his Station 
in life and his experience, may produce 
some alleviation of the mischief 1 am 
about to describe. 1 have three daugh- 
ters, over whom their mother; I regret 
to say, exercises a control quite irtdc- 
peiident of me. This control, so far as 
it regards moral and religious restraints, 
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is most unexceptionable. They go to 
chapel regularly, and are as riiirid in 
their conversation as any females in 
the world. What 1 have to object to 
simply refers to their dre.s8, and only to 
a very narrow portion of that. It is 
with a deep sense of self-ab‘isement t 
state, that my wife encoura/^es my child- 
ren, by her example, to persist in fol- 
lowing' the hideous and perilous fashion 
of squeezingf-iu the waist uittil the body 
resembles that of a pismire or ant. Of 
.ill the dandy abominations that ever 
received the sanction of our aristocracy, 
this is the worst. The least injurious 
ed'ect of it is, that it 6xes a deformity 
upon the human shape; and yet this 
enect, instead of working* in the way 
tliat might be expected upon the vanity 
of the sex, seems to he the great charm 
and recommendation. The whole of the 
region upon which the stays press be- 
comes, if wc may believe great authori- 
ties, diseased as well as distorted. The 
lungs and liver, and other parts of the 
visetra^ are all screwed up together, 
and the stomach is totally divested of 
its power of regulating the system 
My slaughters are as yet living in- 
stances ((lod knows how long they 
may continue so) of the baneful con- 
sequences of this dreadful fashion. — 
'riieir stays are bound with steel in the 
holes through which the laces are 
drawn, so as to be able to bear the 
Ireuiendous tugging which is intended 
to reduce so important a part of the 
human frame to one>third of its natural 
proportions. They are unable to sit, 
wallc, or stand as* w’omcn used to do. 
To expect one of them to stoop w'ould 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt 
alarming. My daughter Margaret 
made thh experiment the other day to 
satisfy me that she was quite loose. 
The eftbrt was too mucri for the 
strength of the steel and whalebone 
vise with which she was enveloped. 
Her stiiys gave way with a tremenaous 
explosion, and down she fell upon the 
ground, and 1 almost thought she had 
snapped in two. Hut this, ridiculous 
as It was, was not the least advance 
towards a remedy or au abatement of the 
<:vil. My girls are always complaining 
of pains iu the stomach, and lassitude; 
and, if something be not done to stop 
litis wasp-waist mania, rapid decay 
must follow. Hoping that ihc lord 
mayor will excuse this liberty in con- 


sideration of the fatal nature of the 
grievance, and that some advice and 
admonition may be given to both mo- 
thers and daughters, 1 have the honor 
to remain, &c. 


18 , — Female Skill in Archery , — At 
Nowton in Suffolk, Mr. Oakes invited 
about 130 ladies and gentlemen to a 
rural entertainment, and to a trial of 
skill in the use of the bow. Targets 
were fixed on a spacious lawn, at proper 
intervals, and the archers commenced 
their operations with alacrity. Miss 
Surah Lawton sent lier arrows poiut- 
btank^ and they flew from her bow 
without any seeming exertion. Mrs. 
H. Blake also j»hot exceedingly well, 
us did Mrs. To well and some other 
ladies ; but much difference was visible 
in their style of exorcise ; the most 
common error seemed to be pointing 
the arrow too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arro%v dropping 
down upon it. The gentlemen dia not 
display equal skill witli the ladies. 
After an elegant repast the company 
again took tlie field, and a match was 
made for the married ladies against the 
spinsters, and another for the married 
men against the bachelors. The result 
was, that Mrs. 11. Blake and Miss 
Lawton were equal on their "respective 
sides; they therefore again shot four 
arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Miss Lawton. 


THE LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

It is a prevailing opinion in the me- 
tropolis, that the Cockneys will soon 
become the wisest of meru Two col- 
leges, co-operating with this and other 
institutions, may remove from them the 
reproach of ignorance; but, whether 
their subsequent acquirements will be 
strikingly great, niav easily he in- 
duced to doubt. Mr. Ilenman, how- 
ever, whose authority is superior to 
our own, expects wonders from the new 
Institution; and he lately opened it 
with an ** Inaugural Discourse,” which 
some critics have censured and others 
have praised. We proceed to quote 
some specimens of his eloquence. 

“Two peculiar circumstances occur 
to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
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enduring and increasing grandeur of 
English Literature. 

**The 6rst b our community of lan- 
guage with the United States. Our 
own colonies, however distant and ex- 
tensive, seem but to echo back our 
voice; but the inheritance of our lan- 
guage by the great North- American 
Gommonwealth, an independent, a potv- 
crful, and a rival nation; the attach- 
ment to our habits of thinking and 
speaking, on tlie part of one of the 
most civilised countries, if civilisation 
depends on the diffusion of knowlcge 
and the protection of equal la\vs ; the 
identity of education between our sons, 
and the Biultiplying millions of those 
boundless regions; the filial but for- 
midable competition with which the 
offspring has awakened the admiration, 
and must stimulate the energies of her 
parent ; all these things hold forth the 
auspicious pruaiise of stability to the 
literature common to both countries, 
as well as of peace, liberty, and hap- 
niness, to the Old World and the 
New’. 

The other circumstance to which I 
advert, is the regular succession by 
which our literature has maintained its 
state, from an early period quite down 
to the present time. Its current, even 
at this point, so remote from its source, 
has betrayed no symptom of exhaust- 
ion, no danger of being swallowed up 
in the barren sands of the desert. Its 
unimpaired stream is still wonderful 
for depth and breadth, ^r clearness 
and power. Some Hats indeed, some 
shoals, may be here and there detected, 
but so rare and partial, as scarcely to 
arrest our notice, and never to dis- 
•turb our faith. To prove, by an appeal 
to living genius, how well the glory 
of former ages has been sustained in 
this, would be a pleasing but an endless 
task, and might by some be deemed an 
invidious one. But our sanguine hopes 
for the future are well justified by the 
consummation of the past, ivhich shows 
Burke still in possession of the same 
commanding eminence attained by Ba- 
con, and can trace the illustrious family 
of our poets, through an unbroken 
pedigree, from Byron back to 8hak- 
speara. 

At the sound of that great name, 1 
pause for a moment. Not ambitious 
to break a lance with the long train of 
our eminent critics, who have exercised 


their talents in his praise, 1 will merely 
obseiwe, that their eulogies always 
succeed in raising our estimation of the 
writers, but have as unifunnly failed to 
do justice to their subject.' A few 
simple facts record the praise of *Shak- 
speare; the insatiable demand for his 
works — the swarming theatres, which 
find them eter new and delightful — the 
pride with which real dramatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, 
while it disdains to receive its task 
from any meaner liand. His power is 
manifested in tears and smiles, in agony 
and rapture, on its first display to the 
sensibility of youth, and in the tranquil 
delight of renectlng age, on the hun- 
dredth repetition; in the permanency 
imparted to our language by the rich- 
ness, the strength, tlic ever-varying 
graces of his style ; in the gentle, yet 
generous spirit, the sympathy witii all 
the kindly affections, the high feel- 
ings of inagnauimity and honour, 
by which he has produced a lasting 
effect on the character of English- 
men. 

“ ( seek not ‘to gild refined gold,’ 
but proceed to connect a very homely 
fact, yet not, I trust, unseasonable on 
this occasion, with that name which is 
absolutely foreign to no literary dis- 
course. Suffer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedies and cutiie- 
dies of Shakspeare were almost all com- 
posed in this metropolis, without aid 
from the fastidious apparatus of literary 
leisure, and even under the pressure of 
straitened means, and amidst all the 
distractions of an active and unsettled 
course of living. It was in London 
also, and when plunged in the engage- 
ments and agitations that belong to the 
office of chancellor, that Baci»n com- 
posed Ills greatest work, the JVovum 
Or^anoH • it was in London, busy, 
clamorous, crowded, commercial Lon- 
don, that Newton found opportunities to 
explore and lay open the deepest my- 
steries of nature. 

“In this city, Milton, a native of 
London, was able to produce the most 
sublime of all human compositions. — 
His careful biographer, Mr. Todd, has 
so described the situation of his house, 
as to make it highly probable that we 
are now assembled on its site. It was 
tlieii ‘a handsome garden-house in Ald- 
erUgate-street, situated at the end of an 
entry, that be might avoid the noise 
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and disturbance of the street. Here he 
received into ins house a few pupthh 
tlie sons of his most intimate friends, 
and he proceeded with cheerfulness in 
the noblest employment of mankind, 
that of instructiiiy others in knowlege 
and virtue.’ With what approbation 
would his free spirit look down on the 
work you have achieved How con- 
genial to his own profound and most 
liberal views of education, the business 
which now engages us ! How" gratify- 
ing to have foreknown, that the^ same 
scene in which a few were then urged 
by him to painful studies in certain 
branches of learning, would be eagerly 
resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre 
for teaching every thing that science 
and letters can bestow.** 

* * « • 

“ The number of our members now 
exceeds 800 ; and this ample total, sus- 
tained as it has been through a period 
of rominercial distress, is perfectly suf- 
iicient fo ensure the perpetuity and 
future iinportance of the institution. I 
nee^ not state, however, that the ad- 
vantages which it holds out will increasi 
with every increase of its numbers, and 
that every member who introduces a 
friend to share in its benefits, adds at 
the same time to the benefits enjoyed by 
himself. We ought therefore to invite 
the accession of additional members ; 
and the committee now do this with the 
greater confidence, as they feel that they 
can offer a full and assured equivalent 
for the subscription required. No 
means can be found in the metropolis, 
at once so efficient and cecoiiumical as 
this iiLslitution, for gratifying literary 
tastes, or for multiplying scientific ac- 
quisitions. 

“ To all who contemplate the increas- 
ing knowlege, and the growing eager- 
ness for improvement, which distinguish 
the present age, there will appear ample 
grounds for anticipating the steady ad- 
vance of every institution destined to 
promote these grandest of all human 
objects. The desire of instruction 
will be more widely diffused, as 4he 
facilities for procuring it are augmented 
and brouglit into notice; each succes- 
sive acquisition will sharpen the wish 
for more; and when the pleasure of 
powing knowlege and superiority has 
been once tasted, — when the feeling of 
self-esteem has been associated with in- 
tellectual advancement — the student will 


not only attach himself the more warmly 
to the institution which has seconded 
his progress, but will become assiduous 
in communicating its benefits to others. 
The committee therefore feel authorised 
in counting upon the uninterrupted in- 
crease of ^is institution, as well from 
the improved tastes of t|ie metropolis 
and the exertions of their present mem- 
bers, as from the character of the insti- 
tution ; the rules of which provide 
ample securities that the funds of the 
subscribers shall he devoted not only 
to their permanent benefit, but also to 
their immediate gratification. 

“To those parents who arc intro- 
ducing their sons into professions, and 
are seeking to protect them against the 
multifarious temptations of London, 
this institution will be found peculiarly 
suitable. By entering their sons as 
members of it during early youth, and 
before other habits have been formed, 
they will materially contribute to form 
in them salutary and unexpensive tastes ; 
they will secure for them studious 
and rational acquaintances ; and they 
will teach them to render even their 
hours of leisure subservient to the ac- 
quisition, of useful and estimable quali- 
ties. A parent who aifords to his sou 
the means of joining the institution at 
his first entrance into life, while tastes 
and associates yet remain to be acquired, 
will take the most effectual means of 
guarding him against idleness and bad 
company, and of prolonging those 
habits of diligent study which early 
education so often inculcates in vain. 
To parents, to masters, and to all who 
guide the early habits of the London 
youth, this important consideration is 
earnestly recommended. They may be 
well assured that their assistance will 
only be needed to initiate a youth at 
first into the benefits of the institation ; 
that he will quickly be induced to con- 
tinue* his subscription from his own 
means; and that he will feel himself 
repaid for the sacrifice of expensive 
pleasures, as well by the example of his 
fellow-members, as by his growing 
sense of the dignity of their matuai 
object,’* 
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A Letter from 

A LETTER PROM LOUD BYRON, 

lately brought to light, 

Mr, d'Israeli was one of the friends 
of the noble bard, from whom he re- 
ceived some intctTstinj(>: annotations and 
remarks on that welt-known work in 
whieb be has ably illustrated the “ Li- 
terary Character.’* Soon after he had 
taken the benefit of these notes, he was 
“surprised (he says) by receiving a 
letter from his lordsliip.** I'hat he was 
also highly pleased at this communi- 
cation, appears from what he subjoins. 
^“Lord Byron was an admirable 
letter- writer. Independent of the per- 
sonal details with which his letters 
abound, and which, from their nature, 
are of course peculiarly interesting, they 
are also remarkable for facility of style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of 
remark, and truth of observation. 1 
have, however, never met with any 
letter of lord Byron more int<‘resting 
than the following, which, us it does 
not form one of a series of familiar cor- 
respondence, was probiihl y touched with 
a more careful pen.” 

** Montenero, Villa Dnjjuy, near 
Leghorn, June 10, 1822. 

“Dear Sir, — If yon will permit me 
to call you so. 1 hud some time ago 
taken up my pen, at Pisa, to thank you 
for the present of your new edition of 
the * Literary Character,’ which has 
often been to me a consolation, and 
always a pleasure. I w'us interrupted, 
however, partly by business, and partly 
by vexation of different kinds ; for I 
have not very long ago lost a child by 
a fever, and 1 have liad a good deal of 
petty trouble with the laws of this law- 
less country, on account of the prose- 
cution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, wlio 
drew his sword upon some unarmed 
Englishmen, and whom I had done the 
honor to mistake for an officer, and to 
treat like a gentleman. He turned out 
to be neither, — like many others with 
medals and in uniform ; but he paid for 
his brutality with a severe and danger- 
ous wound, indicted by nobody knows 
whom ; for, of three suspected and two 
arrested, they have been able to identify 
neither ; which is strange, since be was 
wounded in the presence of thousands, 
In a public street, during a feast-day 


Lord Byron, [Jvly, 

and full promenade. — But to return to 
things more analogous to tlie Literary 
Character; I wish to say, that, Ijad I 
known that the book was to fall into 
vonr hands, or that the MS. notes you 
have thought worthy of puhlivaiion, 
would have attracted your attention, 1 
would have made them more copious, 
and perhapF not so careless. I really 
cannot know whether 1 am, or am not, 
the genius you are pleased to call me ; 
but 1 am very wiiling to put up with 
the ntistake, if it be one. It is a title 
dearly enough bouglit by most men, to 
render it endurable, even when not 
quite clearly made out, which, it lu'vei* 
can be, till the Posterity, whose deci- 
sions are merely dreams to ourselves, 
have sanctioned or denied it, while it 
can touch us no farther. Mr. Murray 
is in possession of a MS. memoir of 
mine (not to be published till 1 am in rny 
grave), which, strange as it may seisin, 
1 never read over since it was written, 
and have no desire to read over again. 
In it, I have told what, as far as 1 know, 
is the truth — not the whole trutli ;^ror, 
if 1 hud done so, 1 must Itave involved 
much private, and some dissipated hi- 
story, but, nevertheless, iiotiiing bur. 
truth, as far as regard for others per- 
niitted it to appear. I do not know 
whether you have seen tlmse MSS*,; 
but, as you are curious in surli things 
as relate to the human mind, 1 should 
feci gratified if you had. I also sent 
him (Murray), u' few days .since, a 
common-place book, by my frii*nd lord 
Clare, containing a few things, which 
ina}’, perhaps, aid his publication in 
case of his surviving me. If there are 
any questions which you wouKl like to 
ask me, as connected with your piiilo- 
sopby of the literary mind (//* mine he 
a literary mind,) I will answer them 
fairly, or give a reason for not, good — 
bad — or inditferent. At present, i am 
paying the penalty of having helped to 
spoil the public taste ; for, as long as 1 
wrote in the false exaggerated style of 
youth and the times in which we live, 
tfiev applauded me to the very echo ; 
and within these few years, when I 
have endeavoured at better things, and 
written what 1 suspect to have the 
principle of duration in it, the church, 
the chancellor, and all men, even to my 
grand patron, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. of 
the Erlinburgh Review, have risen up 
against me and my later publications. 
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Sucli is Truth ! men dare not look liw 
in the face, except by degrecH ; they 
mistake her for a Gor^n, instead of 
knowing her to be Minerva. 1 do not 
mean to apply this mythological simile 
to iny own endeavonrs ; but I have 
only to turn over a few pages of yonr 
volumes, to tind^ innumerable and far 
more illustrious instances.* it is lucky 
that I am of a temper not to be casilv 
turned aside, though by no means difti- 
oult to irritate. But I am making a 
dissertation, instead of writing a letter. 


1 write to you from the Villa 
nt'ar Leghorn, with the Islands of r-lba 
and Corsica visible from my baiconyt 
and iny old friend, Ute Mealterranean, 
rolling blue at my feet. As long as I 
retain my feeling and my passion for 
nature, 1 can partly soften or snUnue 
my other passions, and resist or endure 
those of others. 1 have the honor to 
be, truly, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 

“ Noel BvRon.’* 


Fine Arts and Mu^ic. 


^ixit arts!. 


Mr, Pinucy's Collection of Pictures, 
—Ancient and lAodcrii pieces are united 
in this asscmhliige. They are exhi- 
bited with a view to a productive sale, 
a!id many have been already purchased. 
Among the most' striking is Christ 
healing the Blind, by Annibale Car- 
raeci ; — the figure of tl^^ Divine Being 
is dignified and graceful, and the re- 
lieved object is finely represented. — 
Camlnaso’s Venus and (’upid must, we 
think, be admired hy all who have 
taste and judgement. Mola*s small 
landscape, in which a sleeping nymph 
is introduced, is equally attractive; and 
llie Venus and Adonis of liuhens, 
tlmiigli less elegant, cannot he viewed 
without high gratification. There is a 
good sketch, hy the same artist, of 
Peace and War; and we oI)served a 
fine landscape by (3. Poussin. — The 
modern paintings are less valuable, but 
some are line specimens of art, parti- 
cularly the Death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, which, however, would have beeu 
still finer, if the artist (Sir Joshua lley- 
uolds) had depicted (instead of con- 
cealing) tlie countenance of Henry the 
Sixth. 


Ih'ilish Diorama ^ in O^iford^Streff, 
Here four very large pictures court oor 
notice, painted by Stanfield and Ko- 
berts. The first is a view of the Lake 
Maggiore. The distant hills, the 
glassy water, the dark boats on its 
tranquil bosom, and the flush of a surn- 
imr sky diffused over every ohjert, 
produce a romantic effect, and charm 
the gazer’s mind. The next picture is 
the interior of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; this is a fine architectural 
painting. The coloring is gay and 
gorgeous, as the place itself is^vei^y 
bright and showy. The third repre- 
sentation is the wreck of an India sfiip. 
The vessel is dismasted and on the 
rocks, with her hull nearly out of the 
water; sonic of tlie seamen arc already 
scattered among the waves, and strug- 
gling for life, w'hile others are just 
leaving the ship, and trusting them- 
selves to the boats, in the fourth 
painting, the ruins of Tintern- Abbey 
oy moonlight are well depleted. The 
moonbeams on the roofless walls arc 
w'ell contrasted with the light of a small 
fire kindled by a party of gypsies. 




Among the musical publications 
which ofter themselves to our notice, 
find some of a trifling character, 
while others have considerable merit. 
Po the former class Mr. Cohan’s “ First 
Grand Concerto for the Biano*Forte” 
seems to belong it is deficient in sen- 
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timent and in true spirit. Some other 
compositions of the same stamp may 
safely be suffered to fall into oblivion; 
but those which we proceed to mention 
promise to be more permanent. 

The “ Songs of the Minstrels” are 
characteristic airs of Bvelve nations, ad- 

3 D 
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justed and liarmonisod by Mr. Barnet. 
The peculiar taste of each nation is 
happily preserved, and the verses by 
Stoe-Van-Dyk are well suited to the 
music. 

Twelve pieces, furnished by J. B. 
Cramer with symphonies and acconi« 
paniments, and' by Mr. Bayley with 
elegant stanzas, constitute the first vo- 
lume of the Lays of a Minstrel.** The 
Bride-Maid is one of the best, both for 
poetry and for music. 

The “ Gems a la Sontag,** are skil- 
fully strung together by Moscheles, 
who has adapted to the piano-forte the 
most admired airs sung by that lady, 
and has added a variety of embellish- 
ments at her suggestion and under her 
immediate superintendence. All these 
form an agreeaide fantasia, in which 
performers will not find any great difli- 
cultics. 

The Variations ouasi Fantasie pour 
le Piano-Forte sur le Trio favori de 
Mezamel]o,’*tend rather to exhibit artful 
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construction than to produce a fine flow 
of melody. 

** A Fantasia on a fivorite French 
Romance,’* by Sixto Peicz, combines 
variety with elegance ; and his adapt- 
ations of several airs in liicciardo e 
Zoraide are equally creditable to his 
taste. 

A Canzonet, and a Divertimento and 
Waltz, by flenry Craggs, evince the 
talent of this well-known pianist for 
composition ; the last piece is more par- 
ticularly 4 d mired for its varied modu- 
lation and harmony. 

C. T. Martin’s “ When will yc think 
of me ?** — and the ballad of the “ Lone 
Rock** by Dr. Essex, — are very pleas- 
ing compositions. 

Mr. P. H. Bernard, an officer of the 
fiSth light company, not being at present 
engaged in active service, soinetime.s 
employs his leisure in mnsic'dl studies. 
Two airs, — “Sleep on, dearest Ellen,” 
and “Oh! Time is like a River,** are 
favorable specimens of his talent. 
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^ THE ^INO’R TIIE.TKE. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, after a lu- 
crative course of performaiire in this 
country, bade adieu on the 24th to her 
Britisll friends and patnnus. The 
opera of J’uncredi being selected by M. 
Laurent for his benefit, this lady per- 
sonated the heroine with coiisidVrabie 
eflTect, and received very flattering ap- 
plause. At the close of the represent- 
ation, wreaths, bouquets, and copies of 
verses, were profusely thrown upon the 
stage. M. Schntz placed one of the 
MTeaths upon her head ; and, taking up 
a bouquet, she pressed it to her bosom 
with strong marks of feeling, and tes- 
tified, by appropriate lo<»ks and ges- 
tures, her gratitude to the audience. 

At this house French plays have 
been recently performed with success. 
A French star lias appeared in our 
horizon, and has dazzled even cold 
critics into rapture. We quote the re- 
marks of one of her admirers: — “In 
the comedy of Ij Ecole dtn VieillardM^ 
Madcmoi.sellcMars represents Hortense, 
the young and handsome wife of a fond 
husband ; she is supposed to he in the 


hey-day of life and spirits — he old 
enough to he her father ; she, thought- 
less, dissipated, and extravagant; he, 
grave, and attacluMl to her and to re- 
tirement. The various semes between 
this couple, so ill-suited in age, and 
apparently so dissimilar in taste, are 
well contrived, written with all the 
liveliness and spirit of French dialogue, 
and admirably conceived to display 
the powers of a great actress. It is in 
vain that the hushand of age rnUre 
listens with disapprobation to all her 
schemes of pleasure and fashion, until 
at lengtli he becomes so angry, that he 
is on the point of assuming the pre- 
rogative of tlie hushand, and forbid- 
ding them. A smile, a look, an af- 
fectionate kiss, reconcile him to her 
conduct, and procure his sanction ; and 
who would not be 8<»ftened by snch 
tokens of attachment, bestowed as this 
lady bestows them? the softness of 
such a voice — the sweetness of such a 
smile? Her beauty, thoughtlessness, 
and the age of her husband, induce a 
fashionable duke to endeavour to se- 
duce her; lie pays her great attention, 
and follows her home from a masque- 
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rade, where he informs her of a 
place under the government, which he 
has obtained for her iiiisband, and .she, 
nut suspecting' that it is for her sake 
alone, thanks him in the mo.st artless 
manner. At leng'th, unable to make 
her understand his meaning by any 
other means, he openly avows his pas- 
sion. The immediate transition of cha- 
racter, from thoughtlessness and fri- 
volity to dignity and virtue, is a master- 
piece of acting ; and the indignation 
with which she repels tier lover’s ad- 
vances, is at once natural and dignified. 
The whole of this scene is full of inter- 
est. Whilst she is commanding the 
duke to leave her house, she exclaims, 

“ 1 f my husband were to return*’ 

and immediately hears liis step upon 
the stairs. Tiie consequences of her 
conduct rush upon her imagination ; 
agitation and terror siiccoetl to her for- 
mer dignity and anger* she conceals 
the. duke in a closet, and sinks overcome 
hy luT feelings, faintly whispering, Je 
snia pt rdtie. The thrilling effect with 
ivhich she delivered these wonis must 
he heard to he appreciated. The 
nonemcMt immediately follows ; her 
husband, from her agitation, suspects 
that the duke is somewhere concealed, 
and, after dismissing her,, drags liim 
from the closet. A duel ensues; and 
the interception of a letter from Hor- 
tensc to the duke explains her conduct, 
and reconciles her to her husband. It 
is said that Mademoiselle Mars is fast 
aiqiroacliing to that age; which ladies 
are no longer anxious to conceal. If 
this he so, we can only say that her 
acting is a greater triumph of art than 
can he believed without witnessing it. 
Mrs. Siddotts acted Lady Macbetli at 
nearly sixty ; but to act the young and 
handsome wife of twenty-five when 
double that age, and to act it with such 
liveliness, gaiety, and fresh m-ss of 
youth, surpasses’ in this respect our 
tragedy queen herself.” 

in Valerie, a lighter character than 
llortense, this actress is equally excel- 
lent. Her part in the Tartufle affords 
h*\v opportunities for tlie display of her 
great powers ; but wh:»t she is required 
to do, she does remarkably well. She 
shines in the part of BiiUna, *in the 
pleasing comedy of La Filic d'lfon- 
ijeur^ and indeed pleases the best 
judges in every character which she 
undertakes. 

Her person is agreeable, and lier 


figure 19 finely propoitioned ; her 
countenance, in repose, has a soft anti 
sweet tone of expression, and, amidst 
the spirit and warmth of emotion, 
readily exhibits a corresponding change ; 
her articulation is clear, correct, and 
varied; and in her demeanor there is 
an air of dignity, which marks the cul- 
tivated woman of geuteel life. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

This theatre was opened on the 30th 
of June for its short season, with a 
strong and effective company ; and the 
manager has since gratified the public 
with two novelties. One is an operatic 
romance styled the Bottle Imp; the 
other is founded on the history of La 
Vendee, and bears the title of the JVojf’- 
adee^ or Love and Gratitude, 

The story of the Bottle Imp may be 
found in a volume of German tales; 
but the writer who has adapted it to the 
stage has added some diverting matter 
to the most interesting parts of the 
original tale. — Willibald is the confi- 
dential servant of Albert, a young 
German, who is induced by Nicola to 
purchase a magic bottle, which ensures 
the fiiltilmeiit of every wish to its pos- 
sessor, on the rather awkward condition, 
that, if not sold previously to death, for 
less than the sum it last cost, the 
wretched proprietor must become the 
prey of the insidious fiend who is sup- 
posed to be contained in it. The bottle 
passes from one purchaser to another 
with great sfdrit, and is at length resold 
by Albert to NicoU for the “ smallest 
coin in the world and the wicked 
Spaniard, unable to gt*t rid of it accord- 
ing to the condition, is claimed, amidst 
the flarries of the inquisition, hy his 
terrible crediror. Throughout these 
incidents, Willibald — who becomes an 
agent in the sale of the bottle, purchases 
it unconsciously himself, palms it off to 
a Jew, Ikv, —was the main support of 
the piece. Nothing could be mere per- 
fect than Keeley’s performance of this 
character; his perusal of the Disser- 
tation on Devils, and his first sight of 
the horrible Botth-Imp, were irresist- 
ible, both from their novelty and na- 
ture. Mr. James Vining played Nicola 
with jndgemenr a’ul feeling, and Mr. O. 
Smith personated the imp in a manner 
that was rimracteristically awful. The 
tii’o Misses Cawse acted, one a woeful 
and the other a comic part, tolerably 
well, and sang better than they acted . 
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The music is stated to haTc been cotn- 
.poscil by Mr. Hodwell; but it would 
reflect more credit upon him than it 
does, if it did not appear to he, in a 
great measure, borrowed from Mr. 
Itishop. 

The other novelty is more interesting, 
because it is more nuturul. The al- 
leged incidents arc assigned to the reign 
of terror, when JVot/aUcit*' (drownings) 
and other oqually-snmrnary inodes of 
disposing masse of those who were 
suspected of not entertaining the same 
exalted notions of freeckim as its terror- 
spreading advocates, were among the 
hlessings diffused by the anarchical inno- 
vations of the day. Captain Louvet, a 
republican officer, attacheil to a regi- 
ment employed against the Vendeau 
royalists, having one day ventured 
alone far into a district inhabited by 
them, is espied by a party, chased, and 
forced to seek refuge in the humble 
dwelling of the widow Marguerite, in 
whose absence he is received by her 
daughter Carline, from whom he claims 
hospitality, and to whom he makes 
known liis pressing danger, ('aritne, 
moved with compassion, conceals him 
in a corner of the room, by lieaping 
over him her whole wardrobe, and has 
just completed the task when the armed 
Vendeans enter, and seek the fugitive 
to hiflict on him an instantaneous death. 
Carlirie, however, succeeds in saving 
his life, and he passes the night under 
the iio>)>itablc roof. kSIic becomes 
ilfccpiy enamoured, and before they part 
the next imirning they exchange vows. 
An action soon after takes place he- 
tueen tlie Vendeans and the republi- 
cans, in which tln‘ former are defe.uted j 
and Carline, uliose anxiety for her 
lover's s.'ih'iy has induced her to be- 
come a wiliievss of tlie eombat, falU into 
the liamls of somcMd' the .soldiers of the 
victorious ]»arf,y, and \> conducted with 
<rt.her prisoners to iVantes, wiieve all are 
on tine next day condcMnned to be 
thrown into the river. She succeeds, 
however, in giving intimation of her 
danger to her republican lover, who 
arrives on the quay just in time to save 
lier and her companions in misfortune 


• The writer of the piny -bill fpeihrips the .ni- 
ihor ot the pla\) Tnkes notice ol llu* i»repHrntioiis 
tor tin* 'Irsl) af.li'M) i i the tio^adrs, Uh it the arU i*!’ 

•MM"', ttri-l },f»i *}n‘ yf'rsfiff, weris fif he de^ttoy- 
eii,— Ml'c wlio cttli n ji ftm.tr/arr 

A r- 1. m -I'f.i I .'N. h.'. 


from a watery grave. The conciusiou 
is, that lie prodaims her as his wife.. 
Keeley, as a new compulsory recruit 
into the Vendean corps, gives some 
very amusing specimens of the reluct- 
ance with which he commences Ids 
short-lived career of loyalty and arms ; 
and Miss (loward, as Eugenie, a military 
heroine, docs something" to deserve that 
name. The piece seems to have been 
principally written for Miss Kelly; and 
the result was, that her acting produced 
an impre.ssion on the audience which 
overpowered the faculty of criticism; 
she was applauded with enthusiasm. 

TUB IIAYMARKET THEATRE, 

Improved in its accommodations,, 
and more gaudily (if not tastefully) 
eiiihellished in the interior, this theatre 
was re-opened on the Ifith of June with 
a new comic piece in one act, called 
a Daughter to burrowed by 

Mr. Planche from the French. This 
is an amusing trifle, of which we need 
not detail the plot, because the title 
sufficiently explains it. On the follow- 
ing evening, Miss Bartolozzi, sister to 
Madame Vestris, made her dehut as 
Hosiim, in the opera of the Ikirbcr of 
Seville. Her person is pleasing, her 
manner graceful ; her voice is clear and 
strong, and her musical taste lias been 
well tbougb not suificiently cultivated. 
She was tavorably received, and pro- 
mi.ses to be a good singer and an intel- 
ligent and lively actress. 

A light piece in one act has been re- 
ceived with approbation. It is styled 
the J\Jil/merSt and is little more tlian a 
translation of a Parisian vaudeville. — 
Mr. Vanberg, a ricli hanker, marries a 
young woman in humble (‘ii'cunistdiice$» 
and curries her abroad. On her return 
to England, visiting her dre.ssmakcr, 
she discovers, in one of tlie assistants, a 
relative, to whom a clerk of lier Inis- 
band is attached. The banker, going 
to the same bouse, hides himself in a 
closet on his wife's arrival, and over- 
liears a conversation, in which his cha- 
racter is freely handled by Eustace, 
the girl’s lover, Vboin he culisequently 
dismisses from his service. Jiiit his 
lady, being informed of the situation of 
the yonng people, works upon her hus- 
band’s pride by threatening to acknow- 
lege her relative, Mr. Vanberg, uit, her 
promise of silence, provides tor them, 
and the piece ends wilh their union. — 
Some of the .*«ceiies ure highly humor- 
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0 U 8 , — particularly the iirst scene, ex- 
hihitin^ the interior of a house of 
business at the West End.” The cha- 
racters, which were supported by Mrs. 
Hamby, Mrs. Waylctt, Mrs. T. Iliil, 
Miss (Clover, See. with much spirit, were 
deservedly applauded, and a qnartetto 
nras encored Tlnit scene was the most 
effective, in which (^leinentina fimls that 
her sweetheart, whom she had taken for 
a loril, is only an attorney’s cierk, while 
he discovci*s her, whom he pn'viouslv 
supposed to be at least as hi^li in runic 
as SI countess, to be a mere milliner. 

THE SURREY THEATRE. 

Mn. El LIS TON hsis proved, bv the 
mode in which he has conducted this 
estiiblishrnent, that he is an able manager 
of theatrical concerns. He lias uiiide a 
(rood choice of performances, and has 
called talent and merit into action by 
liberal rewards. After the i\ig!itingale 
and tlie Raven, with the music of VVei‘!:l, 
had entertained the audience for many 
eveiiinjTs, he produced the “Swiss Fa- 
mily” of the same composer, with 
which the frequenters of this theatre 
were still more gratified. It is remark- 
able that alino.st all the performers In 
tliis opera are mere boys and girls.— 
Miss Coveney, who is the prima donna, 
has a good eoneeption of her character, 
and acts uitli force and feeling; little 
Russell performs the part of an old 
man better than some real veterans 
winild ; and Miss Fanny Woodham 
lieads the stage gracefully, sings sweet- 
ly, and acts correctly. 

VAUXIIALL GARDENS. 

At this “fairy scene” there is a 
strange mixture of heterogeneous dis- 
plays and performances; but some are 
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of a very amusing description. On the 
Htli, a “ grand Dress Fete” took place, 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Ita- 
lian refiJgecis. It was attended by 
many members of the royal family', 
and a throng of nobility and gentry, 
each of whom paid a sovereign for ad- 
mission ; and the novel decorations and 
additional attractions then exhibited 
were continued ou the anniversary of 
the coronation. 

Several vaudevilles have been per- 
formed during the season ; one of 
which, She would if she could, is lively 
and entertaining. The harlequinade 
which usually follows is not very strik- 
ing; but the feats of strength and 
agility, the postures and distortions of 
Oiling Lauro, the prince of tumblers, 
and the tricks of the iiidiaii juggler, 
cannot he witnessed without astoiiish- 
incnt. The concerts arc well conducted 
by Mr. T. Cooke, and the songs are 
not borrowed, hut composeil expressly 
for this establishment, in the Haunted 
Grove, Mr. Child hunts grotesqufs 
figures or phantoms through the shrub- 
bery. The “ Hydropyric Exhibition” 
is a mingled display of colored fire and 
variegated water ; it represents the 
British navy surrounded by water-gods, 
and the whole is illuminated by a splen- 
did coruscation of lire. The aid of the 
pictorial art is also invited to increase 
the gratification of the attendant crowds. 
Six dioramic pictures decorate the va- 
rious walks, and many cosmoramic 
pHlntings arc dispersed over the gar- 
dens. A n umber of balloons are ex- 
hibited, and then sent up into the air, 
and other incentives to curiosity reward 
the attention both of the young and the 
old. 
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dFAjShtOujS. 

DESCRIPTIOX OP THE EN(5RAVINliS. 

This costume is formed of a white batiste gown striped with pink. A deep 
flouurc surrounds the border in bias, headed with an ornament cn dents de loup. 
The body is made high, and the sleeves are eu .gi>W, confined at the wrists by 
bracelets* of dark hair clasped with a canico. The hat is of white groj de A^apies, 
with a branch of full-blown roses and their foliage placed in front ; pink and 
green ribands, forming a bow, arc attached to Ihe right sitle hencatli the brim. 
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l^ar*penilants of ^old, yellow kid gloves, and i>lack shoes of Turkish satin, coin'> 
plete this elegant dress. 


EP’BJ^iXQ DRESS, 

This consists of a dress of canary>ycllow taffeta, with a broad ornament of 
gauze of the same color, houillonn^^ round the border; this bouillon is sur- 
mounted by satin leaves, formed into separate stars, united by a rouleau O'f 
satin. The corsage is down the front, very neatly buttom^d, and on each side 
of the bust are lichu-robings, ed^d with blond. The sleeves are shorty full, 
but plain, and arc linished round the arm by narrow rulHes of blond. The 
head-dress is formed of pufis of broad blue gauze riband, betu'een which are 
seen small white plumes of the most delteato kind. I>ong strings depend from 
the hd*t side of titis head-dress, of bine and yellow ribands, sewn together.— 
'J'lic ear-rings ure of pear-pearls, and the necklace and a convent-cross are of 
gold. On the wrists are broad gold bracelets, fastened with a coral brooch. 

N. B. — The abuve dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoiut, Edward-strect, 

Porttimn-snuare. 


MOrflRLY CALK.SDAR OF FASHION, 

Vauximi.!., a brilliant scene in itself, 
was rtMidered yet mun; so by the fair 
forms of beauty and fashion, W’hich, at 
the commencement of July, added to 
its splendor, as they paced its enchant* 
IMS walks, arrayed in all that elegance 
and freshness of dress, so cheering to 
the eye, and so appropriate to the sum- 
mer season: yet even ‘this scene now 
begins to be nearly deserted ; and, 
though some fashion may still thence 
be gleaned for evening costume, ive 
must resort to the watering-places for 
the most correct information with regard 
to fashionable dress, 

^'othirjg prevails more for out-door 
costume than a double round pelerine 
of exijuisitcly fine muslin, embroidered 
in fedtlicr-stitch. Tliese beautiful but 
exju Jisive appendages, witli white scarfs 
of a light texture, the ends richly striped 
in variegated hues, form the favorite 
additions, with canezou spencers of eiii- 
broiiiered muslin, for either the carriage 
or tin* promenade. When the canezou 
is not embroidered, it is generally trim- 
med with a profusion id'- lace. 

In morning and sea-side bonnets, 
aH*(»nomy seems to be the order of the 
day. Those of the cottage kind, course 
IJuiiHtablc, and of stamped paper in 
imitation of Leghorn, are most preva- 
lent. They have a simple band of co- 
lored riband round the crown, whence 
arc formed the strings which tie down 
this convenient though not elegant bon- 
net. 1 11 the afternoon what a contrast 
presents itself! Hats of enormoiw mag- 
nitude, of eMTv color that can be con- 


ceived, and trimmed in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, are t(» bp seen in every 
walk and in ai) sorts of carriages. The 
bats wp have found most pleasing are 
of French white satin, 4>r ifrosdeNa^ 
j/U's: tlipy are tastefully trimmed ivitli 
the same, and with blond; in front of 
the crown are three very large double 
garden-poppies. A heautiful hat of 
pale rose-colored i^ros dc JSttplcs is ex- 
ceedingly hpcomiiig in shape, though 
souiewhat too large; it is placed very 
backward, but the addition of a white 
veil renders it charming. A great 
quantity of ril)and is used in the trim- 
ming of bonnets of silk, for the public 
walks; but there are neither feathers 
nor flowers, Transjiarcnt hats of co- 
lored crape or of stiflened net, are some- 
times .seen in carriages, ornamented 
with light plumage. 

White dresses are now coming into 
general favor, and there certainly is no 
attire so suite^l to the verdant scene of 
rural life. Colored muslins, particu- 
larly thos<' of pink, witii cloudy of 
deep Modeiiii-rtMi, arc rtnich worn, as 
are also chiiitzt's of light and unob- 
trusive colors, figured over in patterns 
of flowers of the most variegated and 
lively hues. 

VV'e are not pleased at tin* manner in 
which our ladies of fasliion deform 
themselves, and injure their health by 
the excessive tightening of the waist. 
Not content u'ith tb.at effect which it is 
ahnost sure of producing in those who 
are inclined to emborpoiut^ they pad 
themselves till they appear liue boUle^ 
spiders. We cannot refrain IVom ern- 
suring this fashion. A medium, we 
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think, ought to be observed between the 
painful srrewing-up of the waist, and 
the looseness of Asiatic attire. 

For evening dresses, colored erppe 
aerophane is inucb worn over white 
satin : it is trimmed with tulle iouillomih^ 
and the corsage is in drapery. White 
gauze dresses, striped, are also worn. 
'J'he corsages of the latter are made 
square across the bust, and very much 
cut away from off the shoulders ; the 
sleeves are full, and, when long, are 
h la JSIaric. Bias folds, and very hroixl 
hems, stitched in Vandykes over the 
dress, or one broad flou/ice, form the 
favorite trimmings at the borders. 

(Japs for early morning costume are 
of flue lace, small, of the cornette kind, 
and of a very hecorning shape, very 
slightly trimmed. Young ficrsons ar- 
range their hair with taste iiixl elegance ; 
the ringlets and curls on one side are 
fuller than on the other; sometimes a 
Sew flowers arc added, and are placed 
Sparingly, hut very gracefully, among 
the tresses; they consist chiefly of sprigs 
of jasmine, and the mountain ranun- 
culus. The dress hats are placed very 
backward ; the puffs of ribands are 
large, and bouquets are sometimes 
placed between. The berets are of 
crape, and are often decorated with 
small flowers. 

The prevailing colors for berets, hats, 
and bonnets, are rose-color, hurtensia, 
green of every shade, slate-color, and 
ethcrial blue ; for dresses and pelisses, 
mignonette-leaf-green, .stone-color, corn- 
flower-blue, and jdnk. 


MODES PAJUSJEEIVES, 

The eanezoii muslin spencer, so pre- 
valent in out-door costume at this sea- 
son, is of very fine jacoiiot, and is laid 
in a multiplicity of small plaits ; it is 
reckoned most fashionable to wear with 
it a silk petticoat of the most striking 
color. The pelerines are chiefly of 
tulle. Scarfs are worn at Vauxhall 
and Ranelagi), of white gauze ; tiie 
ends richly striped and figured over 
with cherry-colored butterflies. A lilac- 
colored cambric pelisse, embroidered 
with white, with a plaited white muslin 


pelerine, is a favorite dress for the rrnrii- 
ing walk.* « 

On hats of stamped paper, in irnifw 
tion of chip, are placed full wreaths o* 
various flowers ; these wreaths are 
placed in a zig-zag form, and at each 
angle is a n>set{e of gauze riband, 
figured over in flowers. On some chip 
hats is seen a crescent formed of chip, 
and placed in an oblique direction on 
the crown. Round this crescent are 
twisted bliie-htdls, corn-poppies, and 
otlier field-flowers, and, to each point of 
it, a rosette is attached. 

The dresses are cd' muslin with Ara- 
bic patterns, f 'r flmn-parure, and for 
the promenade. One very broad hem 
distinguishes these dresses. The petti- 
coats arc worn \ery short; the favorite 
corsage is it i* Edith^ and the border of 
the .skirt is trimmed with one deep 
flounce. At Kean’s liencfit, almost 
every lady was in white, either in 
musiiu or organdy; some wore ^ros de 
JVapics^ ami a few were dressed in co- 
lored muslin. 

The last berets that have appeared 
are only fitted for full dress. Small 
dress hats of wdiitc chip, quite rouiul, 
and placeikvery backward, are faviirite 
evening head-dresses ; they are orna- 
mented with colored gauze ribands jnid 
feathers corresponding. Small blond 
caps, trimmed with rib;inds and flowers, 
graced the boxes on the last night of 
Keairs performance. 

The hair is arranged in a very simple 
hilt eleg'ant style. l>res.s liats are }daced 
so backward, th.at they rise vertical ly 
ab»>ve the forehead. Under the brim is 
a cordon of flower.s, which crosses the 
hair in front, cn hundeau^ and is termi- 
nated at each end by a puff of riband. 
In full dres.s, some coronet wreaths have 
been seim on the hair, composed of 
marabout feathers, separated by silver 
lilies of the valley. Some young ladies 
adorn their hair with wreaths h la 
Ceres: these are composed of a variety 
of field-flowers, thickly grouped. 

• Oui tu'stefiil roador'i. wo trust, will be pleased 
with the Enifr.ivinfr aniiexod, wliioh represents a 
l*a^i^ian bel/t uttived l(tr the promenade The 
most strikiti^ [tart's of her dre'ss are, a robe of 
jaeuymt muslin, a pcleiiiie of tulle, and a hat of 
plaited straw 
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Dh'thfi, Martiagea. and Deatha. 

IQiirtfcis, ^arrtagrjet, AttUr 


n I nr Hs, 

Sons to lady Ann Coke and the lady 
of vico-;uiiniral Sir H. Kin^r* and to the . 
wives of oolonel Mayne, Mr. N. Elli- 
son, Mr, P. S. L. Grenfell, Mr. L. 
11 anbury of Clapton, IMr. T. Anderson 
of Claphan), captain H. B. Henderson, 
Mr. K. II. Smvcl, Mr. E. C. Mac- 
Najjhten, and Mr. C. Diinsdale. 

Twins to lady Jane Peel. 

l)an<Thters to lady Jane VV’odcliouae 
and laiiy ('orneivall, and to the wives of 
nuijor-g'eiicral Cookson, Mr. II. VV. 
Wynn (envoy at Copenhagen), the hon. 
(J. Dawson, Dr. lirahain of Bath, Mr. 
T. Blayney of Kvesliani, the rev. 
Mr. Dnifield, and Mr. Lucas of Fins- 
hury-spuare. 

MA IIRIA GES. 

Lord Tbynha-m, to Miss Sarah Bra- 
bdzon. 

Mr. F. J. Keene, to Miss Emma Da- 
venport of Hampstead. 

Captain Ilawdon, to lady Cre- 
morne. 

Mr, R. Ward, of Wldtehalli to Mrs, 
Lewin of Ctivendish-sqnare. 

Mr. J. MalculmsoiijtoMis.s Battyc of 
Kensington, 

Mr. 11. Willoughby, to MissGwynne 
of Teignmouth. /■ 

Mr. C'. Browjilow, M.P^ to Miss 
Jane Mac-neil of Barra. * 

The rev. S. Curwei^ of Fromc, to 
JSlrs. Davies, 

Mr. E. Sanrin, ili?phew to the mar- 
finis. of Thornifntl, to lady Mary 

Mr. C. (^?fUlarkc, to Miss Novel lo. 

Mr. J. ;K. Saunders, to Mrs. Baker 
of Worcester. 


Mr. John Barnet, of Pentonville, to 
Miss Sarah Dixon of Fitzrry-sqnare. 

Ml*. J. Hayward, to Miss Goodaon 
of Camherweil. 

Dr. Alderson, to Miss Berthon. 

Eugene dc la Hive, to the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Marcel. 

Mr. VA^. Watkins, of Horsham, to 
M iss W'inckworth. 

Mr. L. H. Ch^indler, of Islington, to 
Miss Margaret Street. 

DEA T u s, 

Du. ChaIU.es M.AVNEBS SUTTON, 
archbishop of Canrerbury. 

Mr. T. Divet, M P. 

General tl»e bon. C. Hope. 

Lientenaiit-general Mac-intyre. 

At Balham, iMrs. Earnshaw. 

At Fulham, Mr. M. Bnrrliell. 

At Stepney* from tl»o effect of light- 
ening, Mr. VV. Dowell, in the service o^ 
the India company. 

Mr. Woollett, of (InseUiurst. 

Mr, J. Gibson, of Hackney. 

At Bermondsey, Mr. l:>elin. 

At West-Brixton, Mrs, Spencer. 

At VV'hitton, the relict of Mr. O. 
Gostling. 

Found drowntMl in a fish-pond, the 
rev. Robert Loxam. 

Drowned while batliing near Graves- 
end, Mr. J. Pugh, of the firm of Pugh 
and iLulnian. 

Tlie second daughter of the late Sir 
G. Chad. 

From illness occasioned hy long-con- 
tinued work and sedentary cordinetnent 
in the service of a dress-niftker. Miss 
Catharine Aram, at the age of Ilf 
3'ears. 

The dowiiger countess of Suffolk. 

The widow of coloiud Seymour. 


^v: " ANSWERS TO IXHIRESPONDENTS, 

Eliza's poem is too long for onr pages. If we should insert it, we must 
divide it; and the inconvenience of a continuation would be more felt in this case 
than in a prose arliide, because the excitement, being greater in poetry, would 
less “ brook delay.” 

The Recollections of a Sclioul-Girl are trifling, tlfbugh the vivacity of some 
parts would alnuist atone tor the frivolity of others. ' 

Epigrams are unworthy of the clasAal name which they bear, if they have 
no point i and those which J. W. has sent, are not only pointless, but absurd. 

If a certain gentleman will compress the intended bk>graphy of Waltoi 
Williams, so that it may not exceed two continuations, his offer nil! h‘ 
Accepteil. 
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This day is publidied, Svo., pries 8r.. 

r -IE CONSISTENCY OF THE 

DIVINE CONDUCT IN UEVEAL- 
ING THE DOCTRINES OF REDEMP- 
TION. 

Part the Second, being the HULSRAN 
LECTURES for the Yeai 1813. By 
Henry Alford, M.A., Vicar of Wymes- 
wold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Cambridge : J. and J. J. Deiohton. 
Lotuhm : G. F. and J. Rivinqton. 


llJIfJj'sS INTELLICCTLWL POWEtH, »V 
WUIUIIT. 

Ih :i large volume 8vo., price 12.f* iti 

E ssays on the intellec- 
tual POWERS of MAN; to 
which is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, by Tiio\fAa Reid, D.D., F.R..S., 
Professor of Moral Pliilo-sopliy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Ntites, Sectional Heads, Questions for Exa- 
mination, Translations of all the Chissical 
Quotations, and a Synoptical Table of Con- 
tents, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 

* What a gratifying evidence of the gvouth of a 
pure and nioriil tasu; in society does the republi- 
cutiou of such a work as Prolessor lieid’s afford !’' 

Tdondon : Printed for Thomas Teog, 73, 
Cheapside, and sold by all other Boulcsellers. 
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OPULAR WORRS 

F. DE PORQUET, 


by 


* The method M. F* de Porquet has adopted in 
the teaching of languages is borne out bv the Rm 
metaphysical minus, and the flrst of scholastic au- 
thorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascliom <lowii' 
wanU .’ — Educational Magazine, 


Conversations Parislennes. 3r. Gd, 

Le Tresor. German ditto. Italian ditto. 

Latin ditto. 3s. Od, each. 

Petit Secretaire. 3s, 3d, 

First French Reading- Booh. 2s. Gd, 

First German ditto. 3s. Gd, 

First Italian ditto. 3s. Gd, 

Parisian Grammar. 3s. Gd, 

Parisian Phraseology. 2s. Gd, 

H istoire de Napoleon . 5s. 

Modern French Spelling. 2s. Gd, 

French Dictionary. 5s. 

Italian Phrase-Book. 3s. Gd, 

Histoire de France. 4s. Gd, 

Histoire d'Angleterre. 4s. Gd, 

Foreign and English Ready Reckoner of 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures, for all 
Ports of Europe. 2s. Gd, 

London ; Fenwick db Pobquet, 11, Ta- 
vistock Street, Covent Garden; and aU 
Booksellert. 

Q, Rev, No, 142. 


Oa tlm 3lst of March, 1 843, will bo published, 8vo., 
price Is., the Fint Numlier of a monthly puri- 
odical, entitled 

n^HE ARTIST’S and AMA- 
X TEUR*S MAGAZINE; a work de- 
vpted to the Interests of the Arts of Design 
and the Cultivation of Taste. Edited by 
E. V. RlPFlNOlLLE. 

No im>dnct&o&9 of human ingenuity have lipen 
honoured with a larger sluro of the approlrniion 
and esteem of liberal and enlightened men of .-lU 
agoiti, and. us a lueaiia by wliich pleasuvo aud iu- 
striictiou are conveyed, have lugher claims to tlm ' 
homtige of niimkiiiii, thou the Arts of P.diitiug iuid 
Sculpture: hut while Ihcso arts have lM*eu Iluj 
theme of praise aud the objects of .ulmiratiou, less 
h.Ts heeu done to facilitate the stmly of tluMu than 
of any other branch of refined aiul usufiil kiien- 
ledge ; so that, lU their higher nitriijiiteti, iii their 
nature, iufliteure, and claims, they aie far less ge' 
iierally understood titan subjects of similar interest 
and impurUince. 

The princi[)al ohji'ct of the prujecled work i-s to 
oeKN vv s.FprriK>ir souHrK of rNKuiiM vtion oti the 
subject of the Fine Arts, l\iinting. Sculpture, iiml 
Architecture, and thus to .attempt to r(<i>inii, eulli 
vate, and relUu: tlu* public t.isie. 

The means pri>posed are a vaned Kerh'.s of \il:iin 
and com pre I tensive ICssav*. goen lu ;i popular lin-m, 
with Diagrams, Iliiisiraiioiis, nnil original Ilesigus. 

( ‘unsitlering the imidcqtiacy of snch moans of 
instrnctiou us are at present open to the pahlie, 
there U abundant reason tt>hopo that the e.vecution 
of the projected plan wi.l be uitendcd with ltighl> 
useful and important results. 

Tins work, under the sanction of thi* moiv com- 
prehensive title, ‘ Fine Arts,* will oeeushmally offer 
remarks aiul examples of Poetry, and perhaps 
Kssuys and Notices on Music and the Dtnnm, us 
mutters closely allied witii tltO Aitsof Design; and 
it.willeuutuin (in parts) — 

A Dissertation on the Subject of T.iste — An Oii- 
giiial llypotitesis of Beauty — An luvestigutiuu of 
the Merits of Aueient and Modem Art— IVescnt 
Oc.iditiou of Art, Foreign und Native — Pro-tpocts 
of British Art— Theory und Pracim* of Art— Ap- 
plication of the Fine to the Useful Arts. 

Lighter matter will be addeil, ami will appear 
under the title of ' Ciossiptugs with a PAiute/-.’ 
which may russiiiLv embrace some of the topics 
and occurrences of the day. Also, * A Four Ycai-s’ 
Residence in Italy,* by the luiitur. 

It is likewise intended that * TItc Artist’s ami 
AmutoaFsMagaxine* sliall contain epitomised truns- 
latious from foreign, aueient, and rare works on the 
subject of Art, sueh as are inoeecssibie to the 
general reader, both from their high price and the 
laiignuges in whioU they are written. 

The Prospectus, detailing tiie plan of the 
w'ork, may be obtained obatis or all bc^ksclleni. 

London : I-onoaian, Brown, Green, 
and Lonomans. 


Poblidied this day, Ibp. sva., Rr. cloth, 

L ectures on the British 

and AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONS ; a Comparafivc View of the Con- 
stitutiona of Great Britain and the United 
StateFof America. In Six Lecture*. By 
P, F» Aiken, Advocate. 

London: Longman, Brdwn, and Co,; 
and Hamilton and Co. Bristol : Strong. 
Edinborglit Blackwood. Dublin: A. 
Milliksn. 
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By tlie BISHOP of EXETER. New EcUtton. Fcap. 8vo. 

ir. ^ 

On tlie UNITY of the CHURCH. By HENRY 

EDWARD MAN NINO, Archdeacon of Chichester. 8vo., IOat. 6</. 

111 . 

A CHARGE, delivered at the Ordinary Visitations of the 

.\rchdeaconrv of Chichester, in July, 1841 and 1812. By ARCHDEACON MANNING. 
8vo., 3«. G<i' 

IV. • 

IIJ^USTRATIONS of the I.ITURGY and RITUAL of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND, beinpf StM-inons atid Discoursea selected 
from emiiioiit Divines of the Seveuteeuth Century. By Rev, JAMES BROGDEN, M.A. 
3 v«ds. post Svo., %ls, 

V. 
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By the Right Hon. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.P. Svo., 12a*. 

The STATE iti its RELATIONS with the CHURCH. By 

(he Right Hon. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.P. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 18^. 

VIT. 
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8vo., 45 a. 
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VERACITY of the FIVe"' BOOKS of MOSES. By Rev. 
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VERACITY of the OLD TESTAMENT. From the Con- 
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XII. 

The POPES of ROM£» during the 16tli and 17tli Centuiies. 

Their I'OLITICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; By LEOPOLD RANKE. 
Translated from the German by SARAH AUSTIN. Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo., 30s. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Antiquity of the ancient wooden 
bridge erected over the Thames has given 
rise to much controversy ; Stow and other 
authorities making mention ofits existence 
in the year 994, when Swegen or Swe} a, 
King of Denmark, besieged the city of Lon- 
don both by land and waler. We may, 
however, collect wjth certainty, from the 
Saxon annals, that no bridge existed at 
London in the year 993, Anlaf the Dane 
having in that year sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of ninety-three ships, and 
ravaged the country on both sides. This 
invasion could scarcely have been suc- 
cessful, had there been a bridge over the 
river, as there can be little doubt that the 
citizens of London might have fortified it 
in such a manner as to obstruct the pas- 
sage. From these circumstances, which 
are confirmed by other probabilities, it 
would appear that the first wooden bridge 
at Lonaon was erected in the reign of 
Etheldred, towards the year 1016, when 
Cnut, King of Denmark, caused an ex- 
tensive canal to be cut on the south side 
of the Thames, for the purpose of carry- 
ing his ships through to the west side of 
the bridge. 

From a special charter of Heniyr I., 
granted to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
for exempting the manor of Alcestone 
and other lands from the expenses attend- 
ing the construction, repairs, Stc, of the 
wooden bridge of London, it appears that 
all such charges were supported by the 
public. As early as the ssd of Henry L, 
certain lands were appropriated for the 
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repairs of the bridge, a gift of Jive skiflingg 
per annum having been made from the 
same, by Thomas Arden, to the monks of 
Bermondsey. 

In the year 1136, the wooden bridge 
was totally consumed by fire; and another 
which had been constructed fell into 
such a state of decay, in 1 163, that the 
king (Henry I.) ordered it to be rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, chap- 
lain or curate of St. Mary Cole-cliurcn, 
and who, in those days, was celebrated 
for his skill in architecture. These con- 
tinual expenses at'iength became bur- 
densome to the people, who, when the 
lands appropriated for repairs fell short 
of their produce, were taxed to make up 
the deficiencies: it was accordingly re- 
solved that a stone bridge should be con- 
structed, a little to the west of the old 
wooden fabric. This undertaking was 
commenced in the Q2d Henry I., under 
the management of Peter, "the curate 
above mentioned, who received great 
encouragement and patronage ; the king 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
contributed the sum of one thousand 
marks towards the accomplishment of 
the design. We find, however, that in 
the third year of King John, Peter either 
died, or, in consequence of his advanced 
age and infirmities, became wholly inca- 
pable of finishing his task. According to 
the opinion of most of our antiquaries^ 
the completion of the work was intrusted 
to the care of Serle Mercer, William 
Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, mer- 

L 
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cbanU; by whom, in Ih^ y^nr 1209, was 
terminated the building of the first stone 
bridge at London. Wc are, moreover, 
told by the authors referred to, that “ the 
master mason of this great work not only 
erected the chapel here, hot likewise en- 
dowed the same for two priests, four 
clerks,” &c. This chapel, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was a handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, built on the east side of the bridge. 
It had an entrance from the river as well 
as from the street, and was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble. In 
the centre of it was a sepulchral monu- 
ment, seven feet and a half by four, under 
which, according to Stow, Peter of Cole- 
church was interred. In the year 126*6, 
the chapel and its appurtenances were 
given by Henry III. to the master, bre- 
thren, and sisters of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London, for the term of five 
years. So many chantries were subse- 
quently added, that in the twenty-third of 
Henry VI., four chaplains were attached 
to it, who were chiefly supported by cha- 
ritable legacies. 

Notwithstanding the suras expended 
in the construction of the stone bridge, 
such was its ruinous condition in 1280 
(about seventy years after its termination), 
that the citizens of London were obliged 
to petition Edward I. to order a grant 
for its repair. Its dilapidated state was 
in a great measure attributable to a cala- 
mitous fire which broke out in Soulliwark 
four years after the bridge was finished. 
Multitudes ru^hcd out of London to assist 
in extinguishing the flames, which unfor- 
tunately seized on the opposite end, and 
thus enclosed the crowd literally between 
two fires. It was calculated that upwards 
of three thousand persons perished in the 
devouring element, or were drowned by 
overloading the boats which ventured to 
their assistance. In addition to the ruin 
caused by this disaster, five arches of the 
bridge were destroyed by the ice and 
floods after the great frost of 1282.^ In 
consequence of these various calamities, 
Edward, in the ninth year of his reign, 
“ granted to the bridge-keeper a brief or 
license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the 
kingdom, towards repairing the same” 
[the bridge]. And in the ensuing year, “bis 
majesty issued out other letters patent for 
taking* customs or toll of all commodities 
in London, to be applied to the repairs of 
the bridge ; viz. of every man on foot 


bringing merchandize or other things .sale- 
able, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one 
farthing ; of every horseman passing that 
bridge, and he taking himself to other 
parts as aforesaid, with merchandise or 
other saleable things, one penny ; of every 
saleable pack carried and passing over the 
bridge, one halfpenny.” 

According to the measurement made 
in 1 725, the stone bridge of London was 
915 feet long, 44 feet liigh, and 75 feet 
wide; hut, as houses were erected on 
each side, the passage between was not 
more than 25 feet in width. A curious 
tradition formerly prevailed with regard 
to the foundation of the bridge, which 
was vulgarly supposed to have been laid 
upon woolpacks. At the period of its ori- 
ginal construction, a tax had been levied 
on wool, in order to defray a portion of 
the expenses ; and hence, probably, arose 
the mistake. In one part was a draw- 
bridge, protected on tne north side by a 
strong tower, the building of which was 
commenced in 1426. From the summit 
of the tower were usually exposed the 
heads of those who had fallen either by 
the axe or by the .sword during tlic va- 
rious party fends which in former times 
agitated tne kingdom. Amongst other 
appalling exhibitions of this sort, were 
displayed the heads of several individuals 
who had been executed for their refusal 
to acknowledge Henry VIII. as supreme 
head of the church of England. The first 
who suficred under the act by which that 
monarch was so constituted, were some 
Carthusian monks of the Charter House, 
with their prior, John Houghton, rtie 
most eminent of those who perished on 
this occasion were Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More. From an interesting work 
written by Hall, and entitled The Life 
and Death of that renowned John FUkeVy 
JSishop of London^ we extract the follow- 
ing curious passage : — 

“ The next day, after his burying, the 
head being parboyled, was pricked upon 
a pole, and set on high upon London 
Bridge, among the rest of the holy Car- 
thusians’ heads that suffered death lately 
before him. And here I cannot omit to 
declare unto you the miraculous sight of 
the head, which, after it had stood up the 
space of fourteen duyes upon the bridge, 
could not be perceived to waste nor con- 
sume; neither for the weather, which 
then was very hot ; neither for the par- 
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boyling in hot water, but grew daily 
fresher and fresher, so that in his lifetime 
he never looked so well ; for his checks 
being beautified with a comely red, the 
face looked as though it had beholden 
the pebple passing by, and would have 
spoken to them ; which many took for a 
miracle that Almighty God was pleased 
to show above the course of nature in 
this preserving the fresh and lively colour 
in his face, surpassing the colour he bad 
being alive, whereby was noted to the 
world the innocence and holinesse of this 
blessed father, that thus innocently was 
content to lose his head in defence of 
his mother the Holy Catholique Church 
of Christ. Whisrefore, the people coming 
daily to see this strange signt, the passage 
over the bridge was so stopped with their 
going and coming, that almost neither 
cart nor horse could passe; and there- 
fore, at the end of fourteen daics, the 
executioner was commanded to throw 
dowoe the head in the night-time, into the 
river of Thames ; and in the place thereof 
was set the head of the most blessed and 
constant martyr. Sir Thomas More, h'j 
companion and fellow in all his troubles, 
who suffered his passion the 6th of July 
next following.” 

With regard to the relique of the cele- 
brated chancellor, the circumstances re- 
lated are scarcely less extraordinary. In 
his life, written by his great grandson 
Thomas More, and printed London, 1 726, 
it is affirmed that the hayres of his head 
being almost gray before his niartyrdome, 
they seemed afterwards, as it were, rea- 
dibh or yellow.” The daughter of Sir 
Thomas More is said to have preserved 
his head in a leaden case, and to have 
ordered its interment with her own body 
in the Uoper vault, under a chapel ad- 
joining St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

In 1471, Thomas Falconbridge, com- 
monly called the Bastard, besieged the 
gate, bridge, and buildings, but was 
gallantly repulsed by the citizens. At 
that period, the houses on tho bridge 
were few in number ; but afterwards, 
in the time of Stow the antiquary, both 
sides were built up, so that the whole 
length presented the appearance of 
a large street. The bridge consisted of 
twenty arches of unequal dimensions, but 
all sufficiently capacious to permit vessels 
of considerable burden to pass under 
them with goods. Nevertheless the dan- 
gerous passage through them, gave rise 


to many proverbs and quaint sayings, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
following: — ** If London Bridge had 
fewer eyes, it would see fiir better ; ” and 
also another, which is quoted in Ray’s 
Compleat Collection of English Proverbs^ 
London, 1787. — “ London Bridge was 
made for wise men to go over, and fools 
to go under.” The numerous piers, too, 
and the extension of the sterlings in- 
tended for the preservation of the found- 
ation-piles, greatly obstructed the course 
of the water, and increased the rapidity 
of the stream. The houses on eacn side 
of the bridge projecting in a most fright- 
ful manner, gave an appearance of de- 
formity to the arches, and in many places 
concealed them altogether. In this state 
of things, it may be easily conceived that 
accidents frequently occurred, both to the 
boats passing under the bridge, and to the 
inmates of the houses. An act of the 
highest intrepidity and humanity is re- 
corded of Edmund Osborne, ancestor to 
the Duke of Leeds, and who, in 1556, 
was apprentice to Sir William Hewet, a 
cloth-worker residing in one of the houses 
on the bridge. A maid-servant care- 
lessly playing with the infant daughter of 
her master, at the window of an upper 
story, the child suddenly sprang from tier 
arms, and fell into the river. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Osborne plunged 
into the water, and, being an expert 
swimmer, soon brought the infant in 
safety to the arms of the grateful father. 
The courage of the apprentice was not 
without its recompense, as, several years 
afterwards. Sir William rejected many 
advantageous proposals of marriage for 
his daughter, and, with her hand, be- 
stowed her immense fortune on her gal- 
lant preserver. Osborne became Sheriff 
of London in 1575, and Lord Mayor in 
1582. 

In the year 1582, a Dutchman, named 
Peter Moricc, constructed a water-engine 
for the simply of Thames water to the 
citizens of London ; who, says Maitland, 
in his History of Londony “ granted him 
a lease for five hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of ten shillings, for the use 
of the Thames water, and one arch and a 
place for fixing his mill upon.” In 1710, 
** the property was sold to one Richard 
Soaiiis, citizen and goldsmith, who divided 
the whole property into three hundred 
shares, at five hundred pounds each share, 
and made it a company.” 

I. 2 
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It has been stated, though, we believe, 
on questionable authority, that during the 
terrible olague of 1665, the inhabitants of 
the bridge were free from its ravages. 
This circumstance was attributed to the 
ceaseless rushing of the river beneath. 

London Brit^e suffered greatly from 
the disastrous fire of 1666, the build« 
inj^ on it having been totally consumed, 
with the exception of the chapel and 
a few houses at the south end, which 
had been built during the reign of King 
John. Within five years after this cala- 
mitous occurrence, the north end was 
completely rebuilt; and, in five years 
more, the south end also was finished. 
In the year 1722, the old drawbridge was 
taken up, precisely on the fiftieth anni- 
versary from the period of its construe* 
tion. On the same day a new one was 
commenced, and terminated in less than 
five days. The gate at the south end was 
again damaged by fire, in 1 725 : it was 
relniilt in the year 1728, at the expense 
of the city. 

During the years 1756 and 1758, va- 
rious Acts of Parliament were passed to 
improve and widen the passage both over 
the bridge and through the arches. A 
temporaiy wooden bridge having been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
public during the progress of the improve- 
ments which had been ordered, the houses 
on the old bridge were demolished ; the 
width of the street in the centre was in- 
creased from 23 feet to 5 \ feet ; and on 
each side was raised a stone pavement, 
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seven feet in breadth, for the convenience 
and security of foot passengers. The two 
centre arches of the bridge were thrown 
into one, by which means the passage of 
boats, Ac. was greatly facilitated. These 
measures were imperatively required in 
consequence of numerous *accktents, by 
which, at different periods, several thou- 
sand lives had been lost. 

On the 4th of July, 1825, the Royal 
assent was given to “ An Act for the re- 
building of London Bridge, and for the 
improvingnnd making suitable approaches 
thereto.” It was determined to retain 
the old bridge till the completion of its 
successor, the site of which was fixed at 
about 100 feet westward of the old edi- 
fice, St. Saviour’s Church standing above 
it. On the 15tli of March, 1824, the first 
pile of the work was driven near the 
southern end of the old bridge, opposite 
the arch called the second lock from the 
Surrey shore, at the east end of the cofier 
dam, of which it formed a part. On the 
15th of June, in the following year, the 
first stone of the new bridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman John Gar* 
ratt), in presence of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the Court of Alder- 
men, a large party of the Common Coun- 
cil, and several personages of distinction. 
Our limits prevent us from entering into 
minute details of this interesting cere- 
mony ; hut the reader who desires a more 
particular account, may derive much gra- 
tification by referring to the “ Chronicles 
of London Bridge, by an Antiquary.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 180^. 

BY AMELIA OPIE. 

(Continued from />, 8.) 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR, AND KOSCI- 
USKO. 

One evening at Lady — — ’s w'C met a 
party, consisting chiefly of ambassadors 
from diflerent nations, and other stmngers. 
I had not long entered the room when 
our hostess led me up to the Turkish 
ambassador, and desked me to ** make 
the agreeable to him.” — “ Can he speak 
French?” said I. — " No, but here is a 
gentleman who will interpret between 
you.” At the same time she intrcKluced 


to me a gentleman in an Asiatic costume, 
and I readily seated myself by the Turk. 
He was a little elderly man, splendidly 
attired in the dress of his country ; and I 
prepared to artsw^er his questions. One 
of them was, how long I had been in 
Paris ; and when my reply, A few days 
only,” was repeated to him, he said, not 
very gallantly, " that he concluded so, 
from my complexion^ which, 1 was very 
conscious, was tanned by the broiling heat 
of the sun on the recent journey, to a red 
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brown. At last we ceased to converse 
through our interweter, and substituted 
signs for words. For instance, he took 
my fan, and made me understand that he 
wanted to know what I cailed it ; and 
1 tried to make him comprehend that 
it was fan in Hnglish, and h)erUaU in 
French. He then pronounced its name 
in Turkish ; and I was learning to speak 
it after him, when I was interrupted by 
my husband, who, with a glowing cheek 
and smrkling eye, exclaimed, “ Come 
hither! Lo(^, there is General Kosci- 
usko!”— Yes, we did see Kosciusko; 

Warsaw’s last champion !” he who had 
been wounded almost to death in defend- 
ing his country against her merciless in- 
vaders ; while (to borrow the strong, 
expressive figure of* the poet) — 

While Freedom shriek* das Kosciusko fell !** 
Instantly forgetting the ambassador, 
and, I fear, the proper restraints of polite- 
ness, I took my husband’s arm, and ac- 
companied him to get a nearer view of 
the Polish patriot, so long the object to 
me of interest and admiration. 1 had so 
often contemplated a print of him in his 
Polish dress, wliich hung in my own room, 
that I thought I should have known him 
again any where ; but whether it was ow- 
ing to the difference of dress, I know not, 
but I saw little or no resemblance in him 
to the picture. He was not much above 
the middle height, had high cheek-bones, 
:ind his features were not of a distin- 
guished cast, with the exception of his 
eyes, which were fine and expressive, and 
he had a high healthy colour. His fore- 
head was covered by a curled auburn 
wig, much to iny vexation, as I should 
have liked to have seen its honourable 
scar. But his appearance was pleasing, 
his countenance intellectual, his carriage 
dignified; and we were very glad when 
our obliging hostess, by introducing us, 
gave us an opportunity of entering into 
conversation with him. He spoke English 
as well as we did, and with an English 
accent. On our expressing our surprise 
at this unusual circumstance, he said he 
had learned English in America. The 
tone of his voice was peculiar, and not 
pleasing. However, it was !l^sciusko 
who spoke, and wc listened with interest 
and pleasure ; though, at this distance of 
time, I am unable to say on what subject 
we conversed. What I am going to ror 
late, however, it was not likely that 1 
.‘ihould forget. 


During the course of the evening, while 
I was standkig at some distance, but look- 
ing earnestly at him, and speaking to some 
one in his praise, contrasting, as I believe, 
his unspotted patriotism with the then 
suspected integnty of Bonaparte, he sud- 
denly crossed the room, and, coming up 
to me, said, " I am sure you were speak- 
ing of me, and I wish to know what you 
were saring,” — “I dare not tell you,” 
replied 1. — " Was it so severe, ^en ?” — 
‘‘ I bade him ask my companion.” And on 
hearing her answer, he thanked me, in a 
tone of deep feeling. " I have a favour 
to beg of you,” said he : “ f am told that 
3 ^ou are a writer: pray do write some 
verses on me a quatrain (four lines) 
will be sufficient: will you oblige me?” 
I told him 1 could rarely write extempore 
verses, and certainly not on such a sub- 
ject, as I should wish to do it all the jus- 
rice possible. " Well, then,” said he, 
“ I will await your pleasure.” I saw him 
again only once before I returned to Eng- 
land; but the next time that his birth- 
day was commemorated at Paris, 1 wrote 
some verses on the occasion, and sent 
them to him by a private hand. What 
they were I know not, as I have no copy 
of them. But if I had I should not pre- 
sume to insert them here. I shall now 
indulge invself with giving the following 
brief extract of the life of the Hero ^ 
Poland: — 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, who was bom 
about the year 1752, was even more cele- 
brated for' his devotion to the independ- 
ence of his country than for his exploits 
in arms. He was of a good though not 
an opulent familj^ and was educated at 
the school for cadets in Warsaw', where 
he made such progress in drawing and 
mathematics, that he was one of the four 
pupils chosen to travel in foreign lands at 
the expense of the nation, in order to per- 
fect their education and talents. 

Kosciusko went into France, passed 
several years there in study, and returned 
to his country rich in varied knowledge. 
He then obtained the command of a com- 
pany, and intended to pursue hk career 
m the Polish army, when the conse- 
quences of an unfortunate attachment to 
the daughter of a field-marshal forced 
him to quit his country. He sailed for 
North America, which had just shaken 
off the yoke of England, and distinguished 
himself as the adjutant of Washington, in 
the w'ar waged bv the new state against 
* L :i 
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the mother country. Having earned and 
received the order of Cincinnatus^ he re- 
turned to Poland^ where he lived in retire- 
ment till 1789. At this epoch he was 
promoted to the grade of major-general 
by the Diet, who were then making vain 
c£R)rts to restrain the influence of foreign 
powers. 

Kosciusko was as yet but little known, 
but, in 1792, the affair nt Diibrinka, 
where he defended, during six hours, 
with only 4000 men, a post attacked by 
15,000 Russians, acquired him consider- 
able reputation. During that \'ear he 
obtained equal distinction in the cam- 
paign, which he made under the young 
Poiiiatowski ; but the weakness of Stanis- 
laus rendered the most generous efforts 
useless. This monarch submitted to the 
conditions which were bnposed on him 
by Russia ; and, under the semblance of 
a treaty of peace, he signed the ruin of 
Poland. 

The bravest officers of Poland, not 
being able to bear the shame of this trans- 
action, gave in their resignation. Kos- 
ciusko was one of the number, and 
becoming an object of suspicion to the 
enemies of his country, he was obliged to 
quit it : this added greatly to his credit 
with the patriotic party, and obtained for 
him the title of ** French citizen ” from 
the Legislative Assembly of France. 

He retired to Leipzig ; and when his 
friends at Warsaw resolved to take arms 
against the Russians, they delayed not to 
inform him that they had chosen him for 
their chief. 

At length, after some prudent delays, 
which he thought necessary to ensure 
success, he yielded to the impatience of 
the Poles in 1794*, and reached Cracow 
at the very moment when Madalinski had 
raised the standard of insurrection, and 
he himself had been declared supreme 
chief of the national forces. 

Never did he abuse the honourable 
confidence which was thus })laced in him ! 
To be brief, Warsaw was delivered from 
the presence of the Russians, and Kos- 
ciusko saw himself at the head of an 
army of 50,000 men, 25,000 of whom 
were regular troops. 

It was with this force that he had to 
resist at the same time the Russians and 
the Prussians. Frederic- William the Se- 
cond, who had just failed against the 
French, seemed to wish to revenge him- 
self for the affront on the Tholes ; and at 


the beginning of 1794 he marched against 
Warsaw at the head of 40,000 men. 

Kosciusko, who could oppose to him 
at this point only 15,000, had, notwith- 
standing, the courage to attack the enemy, 
but at Szezekocin (9th of June, 1784), 
after a murderous battle, in which he him 
two liorscs killed under him, he was 
obliged to retire to an entrenched camp, 
which covered the capital ; and there, for 
two months, he resisted the most violent 
and reiterated assaults. 

At the same time, by his well-prin- 
ciplcd efforts, he succeeded in keeping in 
order a furious populace, ready to give 
way to the most terrible excesses. Scarce- 
ly was Kosciusko delivered from the 
Prussians by the diversion effected by the 
insurrection of La Grande Polognc itself, 
when he saw the Russian army of Sn- 
warrow advance agmnst him, and that 
which Fersen commanded. It was in 
vain that he tried to prevent the junc- 
tion of these two armies : he was attacked 
on the 4th of October at Macijowich, by 
very superior forces, and disputed the 
victory with them, with desperate valour, 
during the whole day; at last, covered 
with wounds, he fell, exclaiming, “ Finis 
Polonim ! ” and would have expired under 
the sabres of the Cossacks ; but, happily, 
he was recognised, and in an instant 
saved and guarded by his enemies, who 
surrounded him with every mm*k of re- 
spect. He was then conducted as a pri- 
soner to Petersburgh; but as the Em- 
press shared not the feelings of the troo[).s 
respecting him, he remained there two 
years, con^ned in a dungeon, and W'as not 
released from it till the death of Cathe- 
rine! 

Paul, highly to his honour, set him at 
liberty immediately after this event, and 
lavished on him every attention possible 
and every mark of esteem. The first use 
which Kosciui>ko made of his liberty was 
to visit England, ivhere he arrivedf, suf- 
fering from the wounds he had received, 
and in such ill health that he was 
scarcely able to stir from his sofa. Soon 
after, theWhig Club presented him with a 
sword of honour; and then, to show his 
patriotic struggle had rendered him an 
object of admiration and respect, crowded 
round the sick couch of this blameless 
hero. 

From England he again went to 
America, where he passed many years 
with his ancient companions in arms. 
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lie thence returned to France in 1 798, 
where he was received with many marks 
of esteem ^ and be found there several 
of his countrymen, who had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the new 
republic. Those who had served in the 
army of Italy sent him the sabre of John 
Sobieski, found at the Notre Dame de 
Loretta. From that time he lived either 
at Paris or in a country house, which he 
had hired near Fontainebleau. 

When Buonaparte was going to invade 
Poland, in 1807, he wanted to make use 
of the venerated name of Kosciusko to 
excite the people to revolt. But the 
Polish general had too iiitich wisdom and 
experience not to see why the conqueror 
had recourse to him ; and he replied to 
his invitation by a positive refusal. 

Notwithstanding, a fabricated pro- 
clunuition to the Poles, signed with his 
name, was published in all the journals ; 
nor was it till 1814 that he could appeal 
against this imposture: but for a long 
time the truth was known in Europe, 
and the hero of Poland had not ceased 
to be venerated in other countries ; 
while the government of Buonaparf i 
treated him us a suspected character. 

When the Russians entered France 
with the united armies, the former were 
surprised to find their ancient foe living 
near them and in peace. It was then 
that the following rencontre took place, 
which 1 shall relate in the words of 
Helen Maria Williams, and which, with 
very slight variations, I had the pleasure 
of hearing also from his friend, fellow-pa- 
triot, and soldier, General La Fayette: — 
“ When the allied troops were in France, 
a Polish regiment, forming part of the 
advanced guard of the Russian aruiy, 
after expelling the French from Troyes, 
marched upon Fontainebleau. The 
troops were foraging in a neighbouring 
village, and were about to commit dis- 
orders which would have caused con- 
siderablc loss to the proprietors, without 
benefit to themselves ; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of some 
fishponds. While they were thus employ- 
ed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to hear the word of 
command bidding them cease, pro- 
nounced in their own language by a per- 
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son in the dress of the upper classes of 
peasants*; but they ceaseil their attempt 
at further spoliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops 
the useless mischief which they were 
about to commit, and ordered them to 
withdraw. The officers, coming up, 
were lectured in their turn, and beard 
with the same astonishment the laws of 
predatory warfare explained to them. 

* When L had a command in the army 
of which your regiment is a part,* said 
he, ' 1 punished very severely such acts 
as you seem to authorise by your pre- 
sence ; and it is not on those soldiers, but 
on you, that punishment would have 
fallen.* 

** To be thus tutored by a French far- 
mer, in their own language, in such cir- 
cumstances, and in such terms, was almost 
beyond endurance. But they soon beheld 
the peasants at the same time taking off 
their hats, and surrounding the speaker, 
as if to protect him in case of violence ; 
while the oldest among their own sol- 
diers, anxiously gazing on the features of 
the stranger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Being now con- 
jured more peremptorily, though re- 
spectfully, to disclose his quality and his 
name, the seeming peasant, drawing his 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting 
tear, exclaimed with a hair stifled voice — 

* I am Kosciusko ! * The moment was 
electric. The soldiers threw down their 
arms, and falling prostrate on the ground 
according to the custom of their country, 
covered their heads with dust. It was 
the prostration of the heart. 

^ On his return to his house, in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, he found 
a Russian military post established to 
protect it. 

The Emperor Alexander having learnt 
from M. de La Harpe that Kosciusko 
resided in that country, ordered him a 
guard of honour, and the country around 
his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contributions.” 

1 fear that this anecdote, so honour- 
able to Alexander, is not quite authentic ; 
but it is said that he had a long inter- 
view with him. 

Nothing could induce Kosciusko to 
return into his own country. In 1815, 


* According to General La Fayette, he wore a sort of gardener's dress as he was working 
in his garden ; an employment, which, as I before said, he was very fond of. 
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he visited Italy; and afterwnrdtt took up heureute journde de sa captivitd fit 
his residence at Soleure, in Switxerland ; dchouer eette noble entreprise. On Fa 
and there he died, at ^e aee of 65, on vu, depais, dddaigner tour k tour let 
the 16th of the tenth month (October), avances, les cajoleries, de deux puissans 
1817. empereurs, ^ui, au faite de leur pros* 

Instantly hts praises resounded through* pdnte, mettaient plus de prix k Fappui 
out Europe ! In every nation, in eveiy de son nom aupres de vous, qii’ii la magie 
country, justice was rendered to the de leurs triomphes et k la force de leiirs 
courageous citizen soldier — to the vener- armes, et qui lui offraient tout, exceptd 
able patriot —who, without any other end les deux choses qu’il voulait, I’inddpend* 

in view than the happiness and inde- nnce et la Hbertd de son pays Vous 

pendence of his country, devoted himscif, venez de dire. Monsieur, que les Polonais 
for her sake, to every peril and to every vivaient de souvenirs ; mais il leur ap* 
sacrifice. partient de vivre encore d’esp^rances. 

It has been ascertained, that Kosciusko Je me sens uni de tout inon coeur a leurs 
desired to have a private funeral, and vceux, et je vous remercie d’un present 
certainly he was buried at Soleure ; but d’autant plus agr^able pour moi, qu’il est 
his honoured remains were claim^ by Pouvrage d’un talent Polonais, et qu’il 
hb grateful countrymen, and they were m’est oifert par une main qui a retracd 
carried to the cathedral of Cracow, and avec tant de chaleur et d’esurit la gloirc 
deposited with public honours between des l^ions Polonaises, pendant des an- 
those of John ^bieski and of Joseph n^es si honorables pour elles, et qui out 
Poniatowski. Ten years have passed servi a maintenir cet esprit de nationalitd 
away since Kosciusko died ; but hb que vous avez su conservcr dans toutes 

memory is still ^ green in the souls” of les vicissitudes il deviendra iiu jour 

hb countrymen, and of those Frenchmen le salut de votre patrie..*...” 
residing at Paris, to whom pure and 

genuine patriodsin of all nations b still TramltUion. 

dear, and will, I trust, remain so for (It is with lively satisfaction and pro* 

ever. found gratitude that I receive the portrait 

In the month of February (I think), of my ancient brother*jn*arms, the illus- 
1850, a number of Poles, and of db- trious Kosciusko *, that perfect type of 
tingubhed Frenchmen, met to com- courage, of honour, and of Polish patriot- 
meinorate the day of Kosciusko’s birth ; ism. Our friendship began fifty-three 
amongst the rest, General La Fayette, years ago, when in the American revolu* 
who was received with marked distinc- tion we bad the honour to fight under 
tion, and whose reply to the speech ad- the republican flag of the United States, 
dressed to him by the leading gentlemen History has consecrated the epoch when 
present, eulogised his brother patriot and Poland rose at the voice of Kosciusko, to 
friend in his usual eloquent and impres- reconouer its independence, when he 
sive manner:— wished to unite the whole counti^ in its 

** C’est avec unc vive satisfaction et own common defence, and when the glo- 
une profonde reconnaissance que je re- rious but unfortunate day of hb captivity 
9 ois le portrait de mon ancien irere d’ar- caused this noble enterprise to fail, 
mes, I’illustre Kosciusko, ce partait type Since that day we have seen him by turns 
du courage, de I’honneur, et du pa- disdaining the advances, the cajoleries of 
triotbme Polonais. Notre amiti^ date two powerful emperors, who, at the height 
(le cinquante-trob ans, lorsque, dans la of their prosperity, set a greater value 
revolution Americaine, nous avons eu on the support of hb name in your eyes, 
Thonneur de combattre sous le drapeau than on the magical effect of their 
republicain desEtats-Unb. L’histoire a triumphs and of the force of their arms, 
consacre I’epoque oik la Pologne, a la and who offered him eveir thing except 
voix de Kosciusko, se souleva pour re- the two things which he clesired ; name- 
conquerirson inddpendance, on ii voulait ly, the independence and liberty of his 
I’unir tout entikre dans une defense com- country. You have just said, Sir, that 
inune, et ou la glorieuse mais mal- the Poles live on recollections, but it be- 

* The likeness was by Antoine Oleszczynski, the first Polish artist in hb line, and the 
eloquent historian of hb coiiutry’s glory is Leonard Chodsko. 
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longs to them still to live on Aopes. I 
also feel myself united to their wishes 
with my whole heart ; and I thank you 
for a present, which is the more ameable 
to me, because it is the work of Polish 
talents, and offered to me by the hand 
which has traced with so much ardour 
and ability the glory of the Polish legions 
during years to them so honourable, and 
which have served to maintain that na- 
tional spirit which you have preserved 
through all vicissitudes. It will one day 
insure the salvation of your country.) 

To conclude : the name of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko is indeed one of the purest in 
the annals of war ; and the lustre of his 
patriotism (as one of his biographers 
observes) faction itself could never sully 
or obscure. 

An address to his memory, published 
without a name in 1817, is so congenial 
to my feelings, that I shall venture to in- 
sert from it the following lines. After 
paying a proper respect to Cainpbeirs 
beautiful apostrophe to the champion of 
his country’s freedom, ',the author says : — 
« Though thou hast bade our world farewell, 

And left the blotted land beneath 
In purer^ happier realms to dwell, 

With Wallace, Washington and Tell, 

Thou shar’st the laurel wreath, 

I'lie Brutus of degenerate climes, 

A beacon light to otlier times ! ’* 

The following verses are probably, in 
the recollection of all who may read 
these pages, still I cannot forbear to in- 
sert them nere as a fit conclusion to a 
memoir of Kosciusko : — 

** Warsaw's last champion fTom her height sunrey’d. 
Wide o'er the field, a waste of min laid, — 

Oh I Hearen, he cried, my bleeding country save 1— 
Is there no band on high to shield the brave ? 

Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains. 
Rise, fellow men ! our country yet remains 1 
By that dread name, we wave the hand on high. 

And swear fbr her to live— with her to diet 
He said, aud on the rampart hmghts array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay'd, 
!^nn.paced, and slow, a horrid front they form. 

Still as the breeie, but dreadfbl as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death, — the watchword and reply i , 
Then peal'd the notes omnipotent to charm 
And the loud toscin toll'd their last alarm 1 
In vmn, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few, 

From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew : 

O ! bloodiest picture in the hook of Ume, 

Sannatia fell, unwept, without a crime j 
Found not a generous fhend, a pitying foe. 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 

Dropp'd flrom her nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear. 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career ; 
Hope for a season bade the world fisrewell. 

And Freedom shriek'd —as Kosciusko fell I 


Trb Greek Secretary. 

Daring the rest of that memorable 
evening, when we had the gratification 
of seeing the Polish patriot, and of con- 
versing with him, I did not venture 
to resume the seat next the Turkish 
ambassador, which I had so unceremoni- 
ously qiiitt^; but 1 contrived to enter 
into conversation with the interpreter, 
whose handsome figure and features, 
added to the gracefulness of his costume, 
made him, next to our hostess, the most 
striking looking person in the assembly. 
He spoke French fluently, and his man- 
ner was particularly pleasing. 

We had not conversed long, before 
he told me that he was secretary to the 
Turkish ambassador or embassy, (I foi^et 
which), adding, Madame, je suis 
Grec et Chretien,’* (I am a Grec^ and a 
Christian). Painful became the feelings 
with which I contemplated this noble- 
looking and intellectual being, when he 
said this ! To see the Christian Greek 
waiting upon the Mahometan Turk 1 — 
waiting, as a sort of dependant, on one to 
whom he was by nature so evidently 
superior,— one with whom he could have 
nothing in common but a turban^ and 
even his turban was of a more picturesque 
and graceful form than that of his mas- 
ter, setting off* to the greatest advantage 
his long thick classic throat. He was 
such a realisation of that idiot which 

one learns in early youth to form to 
one’s self of the storied sons of Greece, 
that even bis dress, though certainly not 
that of the days of Pericles, became to 
me an object of interest. 

The robe or vest was of aurora- 
coloured cachemere: the under gar- 
ment white , and his under sleeves, from 
which he obligingly turned back the 
loose and coloured ones, that we mi^bt 
examine them, were of a sort of wmte 
crape, tastefully embroidered, as he told 
us, bv the hand of his wife* The more 
I talked with this interesting man, look- 
ing occasionally from him to the Turk, 
the more indignant I felt at the degraded 
state of the Greeks, and the more 1 
desired their restoration to independ- 
ence; little imagining that 1 snould 
live to hail the arrival of that happy 
time, when I should not only see my 
own county sharing in the honourable 
privil^e of rescuing the sons of Greece 
from Sie Mahometan yoke, but making 
strenuous, ond^ I trust, blessed efforts to 
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promote CluristUn education throughout 
the Greek isles, and difilising through 
that long degraded and benighted coun- 
try a knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel ! 

Would that I could believe the Greek 
of whom I have l)een writing was alive, 
to welcome the joyful change in the 
situation of his countrymen I But 1 was 
informed, soon after I left France, that 
the Turkish ambassador, justly or un- 
justly, conceived a prejudice against him; 
aud that, having sent him back to Turkey 
on some plausible pretext, be caused him 
to be overtaken on his road, and pri- 
vately murdered ! 

When 1 heard this anecdote, I re- 
membered with pleasure that I had for- 
saken the murderous Turk for the vir- 
tuous Pole. 

THB GRAND REVIEW. 

We had now been several days in 
Paris, and yet we had not seen the 
First Consul ! 1 own that roy impatience 
to see him had been abated, by the 
growing conviction which 1 felt of the 
possible hollowness of the idol so long 
exalted : for 1 lived amongst those who, 
though they had once believed him 
destined to establish that liberty for 
which 60 much blood had been shed, 
were more than beginning to suspect 
that his own aggrandisement, and not 
that of France, had been the impelling 
motive of his actions; and, feeling dis- 
trust succeed to confidence, and aver- 
sion to admiration, they were now 
exchanging idolatrous praise for indig- 
nant censure. But still we were desir- 
ous of beholding him; and I was glad 
when we received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance. Count de Lasteyrie 
informing us that Buonaparte would re- 
view the troops on such a day on the 
Place du Carousel ; and that he had pro- 
cured a window for us, whence we 
should be able to see it to advantage* 
But, on account of my shortsightedness, 
I was still more glad when our friend, 
Le Masquerier, a very successful young 
English painter, informed us that he had 
the promise of a window, for my hus- 
band and myself, in an apartment on the 
ground-floor of the Tuilleries, whence 
we should be able to have a near view 
of Buonaparte : — our friends, therefore, 
profited by M. de Lastcyrie’s kindness, 
and we went to the palace. 
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A$ the time of seeing the First Consul 
drew nigh, 1 was pleased to feel all ray 
origiual impressions in his favour return. 
This might be a weakness in roe, but it 
was, 1 hope, excusable ; and our sense of 
his greatness and importance was, as my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing 
the great man of our own country, — he 
who was there a sight himself to many, — 
cross the Place du Carousel, with his 
wife on his arm, going, as wc believed, to 
gaze, like us, on at Ica»t a more fortunate 
man than himself: for, at that time, 
Charles James Fox had not seen Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

While waiting his appearance, we 
were interested in looking at, and occa- 
sionally conversing with, the friend of 
Le Masquerier, — the gentleman to whom 
we were indebted for the apartment 
which we occupied. 

1 have forgotten his name, but not his 
story. The latter wos remarkable. We 
were told that he had had his hair shaven 
close, for the better infliction of the axe 
of the guillotine ; and I think, but dare 
not assert it, that he had even ascended 
its ladder, when news arrived of the fall 
of Robespierre, and the victim was saved ! 

How I should have liked to have asked 
him what his sensations were at that mo- 
ment ! But it could not be — and before 
1 could have even expressed such a wish, 
the object of it had left us. Besides 
Le Masquerier and ourselves, there were 
present an English officer, (colonel, I 
think, of the Buffs,) a gentleman who 
claimed the title of Newburgh, and had 
osscssed it ever since George III. called 
im Lord Newburgh ” one day at the 
levee. A person in green and gold, 
Buonaparte’s livery^, was also with us. 

The door which opened into the hall 
of the palace was shut, but, after some 
persuasion, 1 prevailed on the attendant 
to open it ; and he said he would keep it 
open till the First Consul had mounted 
his horse, if 1 would engage that wc 
would all of us stand upon the threshold, 
and not once venture beyond it. 

With these conditions we promised to 
comply; and, full of eager expectation, 1 
stationed myself where 1 could command 
the white marble stairs of the palace, — 
those stras once stained with the blood 
of the faithful Swiss Guards, and on 
which 1 now expected to behold the 
Pacificator, as be was called In^ the people 
and his friends — the hero of Lodi. 
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Just before the review was expected 
to begin, we saw several ofGicers in gor- 
geous uniforms ascend the stairs, one of 
whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of 
gold, was, as my friend in green informed 
me, Eugene de Bcauhamois. A few mi- 
nutes afterwards there was a rush of 
officers down the stairs, and amongst 
them 1 saw a short pale man with his 
hat in his hand, who, as 1 thought, re- 
sembled Lord Erskine in profile; but 
though my friend said in a whisper,*^ Ceet 
/m/” (it is he!) I did not comprehend 
that I beheld Buonapahtb till 1 saw him 
stand alone at the gate. In another mo- 
ment he was on his norse, and rode slowly 
past the window; M'hile I, with every 
nerve trembling with strong emotion, 
gazed on him intently, endeavouring to 
commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled 
feature to memory : contrasting also, with 
admiring observation, his small simple 
hat, adorned with nothing but a little 
tricoloured cockade, and ms blue coat, 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the 
splendid head adornings and dresses of 
the officers who followed him. 

A second time he slowly passed the 
window; then, setting spurs to his horse, 
he rode amongst the ranks, where some 
faint huzzas greeted him from the crowd, 
on the opposite side of the Place du 
Carousel, 

At length, he took his station before 
the palace, and as we looked at him out 
of the window, we had a very perfect view 
of him for nearly three quarters of an 
hour, 1 thought, but perhaps it was 
fancy, that the countenance of Buona- 
parte was lighted up with peculiar plea- 
sure as the corps d^elUe^ wearing some 
mark of distinction, defiled before him, 
bringing up the rear, — that fine gallant 
corps, which, as we are told, he had so 
often led on to victory — ^but this might be 
my fancy. Once we saw him speak, ^ 
he took off his hat to remove the hair 
from his heated forehead ; and this gave 
us an opportunity of seeing his front face 


and his features in action. Soon after, 
we saw him give a sword of honour to 
one of the soldiers; and he received a 
petition which an old woman presented 
to him ; but he gave it unread to some 
one near him. At length the review 
ended, too soon for me. The Consul 
sprang from his horse. We threw open 
our door again, and, as he slowly re- 
ascended the stairs, we saw him very 
near us, and in /ull face again, while his 
bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from 
under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
us with a scrutinising but coftplacent 
look ; and thus ended and completed the 
pleasure of the spectacle. 

“ What a fine body of men are these 
soldiers I ” said Lord Newburgh, when 
Napoleon had disappeared ; — " and I 
think I am a good judge of soldiers, 
having been so long a field officer. Well,” 
added he, I have seen a sight to last 
me for years — nay, for life ! ” 

1 could not speaK — I had worked my- 
self up to all my former enthusiasm for 
Buonaparte; and my frame still shook 
with the excitement 1 had undergone. 

The next day, however, sobered me 
again, but not much, as the next chap- 
ter will show ; but it was certainly very 
natural that the sight of the First Consul, 
and the admiration which his classic fea- 
tures, and his general appearance on 
horseback, excited in us, should increase 
rather than diminish our interest in him: 

We saw him more, and we did not 
see Josephine — nor, strange to say, did 
I then feel any desire to see her; but 
since her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
death, 1 have regretted much that we 
made no effort to obtain a view of her as 
well as of that ungrateful husband, who 
sacrificed the woman that tenderly loved 
him, and whose fortunes were identified 
with his own, to the heartless and, as it 
proved, weak project of his selfish and 
fatal ambition. 


{To be continued.) 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 
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How have I loved the twilight hour ! ** — Btaok. 
On heaven’s sapphire bo.som the gorgeous clouds rest 
And the roses of sunset arc strew’d in the West 
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And hush’d like a child is the beautiful dee^ 

As it laves the dark pines on the brow of tne steep. 

The gush of sweet waters^ the murmur of bees. 

The fhigrance of flow’rs, and the whisper of trees. 
Combing thdr enchantment^ and gave my heart power 
To feel the pure bliss of that exquisite hour. 

And as 1 beheld the rich clouds that were roll’d 
O’er the sky in their glory of crimson and gold, 

1 thought how the spirit, released from its cares, 

Might bloom in a re^on immortal as theirs! 

But tiieir pageantry faded, and darker the hue 
Of the scene wax’d with heaven’s ethereal blue. 

And I thought how the mind in its vigour and bloom 
May be crush’d or obscured by the night of the tomb! 


THE CAMEO. 


The philosophers of this matter-of-fact 
age have proved, perhaps to their own 
entire satisfaction, the utter impossibility 
of supernatural appearances. They have 
reasoned analytically and synthetically in 
support of their dogma that such appari- 
tions may always be traced to natural 
causes : 1 am hardy enough to maintain 
a contrary opinion. With the scanty 
portion of scholastic lore which has fallen 
to my lot, I will not now presume to 
enter the arena of philosophical discus- 
sion : I shall content myself with simply 
relating a fact. Let not my reader pre- 
judge roe ; let it not be imagined that I 
am gifted with the marvellous faculty of 
second-right, pr that I am on visiting terms 
with the sheeted dead. The snows of 
fifty winters have chilled my imagination 
almost as much as the loss of youthful 
illusions has withered my heart : 1 am, 
therefore, neither a virionaiy nor an en- 
thusiast. I am neither a seer of strange 
sights, a dreamer of prophetic dreams, 
nor can I recollect that I have ever been 
favoured with a single communication 
from the world of spirits ; yet am I a be- 
liever in the possibility ot such things 
Why, — the reader will presently learn, if 
he have but patience to read this chapter 
to an end. 

In early life it was my fate to be inti- 
mately acquainted with an individual, be- 
tween whom and myself the similarity of 
our pursuits, as well the parity of our 
3 'ears, cemented a strict friendship. My 
friend, an artist of some promise, was 


passionately attached to a young lady, 
who was by no means insensible to his 
merit ; but insurmountable difficulties had 
hitherto prevented a union to which both 
looked forward as to an event whence 
alone their happiness could be dated. 
Great, indeed, were the obstacles which 
intervened between the lovers and the 
smiling perspective to which hope would 
occasionally point. Laura was an heiress, 
and Arthur had still to win the favours of 
fortune : she had her thousands, he but 
his pencil. The golden fruit, too, was 
strictly guarded, not exactly by the dra- 
gon of the Hesperides, but by a scarcely 
less ruthless animal — a maiden aunt, in 
whose moral code poverty was set down 
as a crime of the deepest dye. Aunt 
Bridget, therefore, wisely endeavoured to 
inculcate on her young charge a suitable 
contempt for ** young men of no pro- 
perty.” 

Afrer the lapse of some years, circum- 
stances separated me from my poor friend, 
whose letters, however, continued to ac- 
quaint me with his sorrows, and some- 
times with the faint hopes that at rare 
intervals brightened his path. Arthur 
had all the fire, the exuberant and even 
disordered imagination, of one passion- 
ately devoted to his art. His nervous ir- 
ritability of temperament, prodticing over- 
excited feeling, frequently betrayed him 
into extravagances, which, had they pro- 
ceeded from one whose name stood higher 
on the scroll of fame, would have been 
deemed the brightest indications of ge- 
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nius, the sublime of inspiration, the very 
poesy of passion. In Arthur, they were 
but romantic absurdities — the wild and 
fitful ravings of an obscure enthusiast — 
a friendless, patronless, pennyless un- 
known, who, from the mournful solitude 
of his garret, chilled by every blast that 
blew, durst in fancy transport himself to 
the same heaven, and mingle with the 
same celestial forms, which lent to the 
creations of a Raphael their loveliness, 
their majesty, their divinity. Poverty ! 
is it for thee to shun the ridicule which 
is thy portion? — is it for thee to ad- 
vance one step farther, and dare to be 
sublime ? 

Arthur thus lived in a world which yet 
exists not for all — the glorious world of 
imagination — the sphere over which god- 
like intelligences diffuse brightness and 
harmony, by the exercise of that myste- 
rious power with which He of whom they 
are the image culled into light a universe 
of chaos. Let not the comparison offend 
the wise in words, or shock the hollow 
sanctity which dwells upon the lip. But 
for these gifted exceptions to the sordi I 
selfishness of humanity (and, truth to say, 
they are not many), who would recognise 
in the creature the likeness of the Cr^ 
ator ? By many was Arthur deemed a vi- 
sionary, a madman, a fool ; and so, per- 
haps, he was ; for his outward garb lacked 
much of that sleek and comely appear- 
ance which betokens an acquaintance 
with the grand science of thriving in the 
world. Of a truth, he was not clad in 
purple and fine linen, nor fared he sump- 
tuously every day. He was without pe- 
cuniary resources : need it be added that 
his friends were few ? His prospects were 
not cheering, nor were his dinners al ways 
abundant. But a truce to these details of 
suffering: Arthur thought not of them 
beyond the instant of their immediate 
pressure ; and, at such moments, he was 
wont to retreat as speedily as might 
from the world and its materiality of evil 
to those fairy scenes of ideality, those 
dreams of the painter and the poet, which 
almost reversed the order of his being, 
and substituted the illusions for the re- 
alities of life. His was an enviable sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

1 have said that I was his confident; 
we knew each other ; 1 was acquainted 
with his worth, his singleness of heart: 
he felt that, confided to my bosom, the 
secret of his sorrow was in safe keeping. 


This was much ; and it was, perhaps, still 
more, that I treated not as the wander- 
ings of a diseased imi^nation the strange 
incomprehensible thoughts which gra- 
dually detached my friend from the posi- 
tive concerns of existence. I scoffed not 
at that wild and sombre sport of fancy — 
that selfoinflicted torture — which, to Ar- 
thur, rendered the gift of an ardent soul 
the direst of earthly curses. The contents 
of his letters were gloomy, often myste- 
rious : nay, they were at times so inco- 
herent that I with difficulty resisted the 
impression that his moral sufferings bad, 
indeed, overthrown his reason. But why 
should I, like the unfeeling world, have 
pronounced him mad? Weigh in the 
same balance the visionary’s day-dreams 
and the practical inconsistencies of his 
self-appointed judges, and say, in favour 
of which party will the scale incline ? 

Many months had elapsed since any 
ddings of Arthur reached me; and the 
circumstance distressed me the more, as 
I knew that one of his few consolations 
was to unburthen his heart of its sad se- 
crets — to unfold, to the sole friend whom 
he cherished, his destiny of evil. At length 
this ill-omened silence was broken : I re^ 
ceived a letter from him, but mournful, 
indeed, were its contents. The unfeeling 
guardian of his beloved had sacrificed 
her on the altar of pride ; her wealth had 
served to gild the fading splendour of de- 
cayed nobility, and had purchased for her 
an alliance with an illustrious house, 
whose representative, in pity to his mort- 
gaged acres, had condescended to espouse 

— her gold. Aunt Bridget was in rap- 
tures ; the first wish of her heart was 
gratified. At the trifling sacrifice of a 
girlish romantic passion, her niece bad 
obtained a title. The superannuated vo- 
tary of the world, clinging to its follies 
still the faster as she advanced towards 
the tomb, knew not the splendid woes of 
hollow greatness — recked not of the an- 
guish which wrings the heart, whilst the 
lips are tortured into smiles. To Arthur, 
the blow was annihilation : it crushed the 
spirit — it extinguished hope — it wither- 
ed the honest pride of the artist — it 
broke down the man. 

In a few weeks he again wrote to roe, 

— for the last time. His letter I have 
carefully preserved, not only as a sad 
memorial of a dear and departed friend, 
but as a singular record of one of those 
inexplicable occurrences which belie the 
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reasonings of the pretended philosopher, 
and astound the intelligence even of the 
. most gifted among Heaven’s creatures. 
The reader may arm himself with a smile 
of incredulity : be it so. His scepticism 
tempts me not into a labyrinth of argu- 
ment on a &ct which I could not but 
believe, even had I the world’s wealth 
wherewith to purchase the consolation of 
a doubt. But let me not wander from 
my narrative. Arthur’s letter — his last 
letter — was in substance as follows : 

• • • • 

* • I had perhaps done well 

to reserve for my next meeting with my 
friend the strange recital which my pen is 
now about to trace* My next meeting f 
Edward, we shall never meet again! I 
am not mad ; — you will viot call me so, 
though they who know roe less will have 
it so. 

^ My sad story provokes a smile of de- 
rision, — ay, of pity, on the lips of those 
who, to humour the poor maniac, are 
fain to lend an ear to his frantic ravings. 
Some, too, deal with me as with a child, 
•—swear to believe my tale, and then 
charitably exhaust their scanty store of 
science to prove that what 1 nave seen 
transgresses the laws of nature — ex- 
ceeds the boundary of things possible. 
Oh 1 could they but |)ersuade me to adopt 
their senseless theories 1 But no : it can- 
not be ; for, if there is truth in Heaven, I 
saw it. 

Let me at once, and in few words, 
disclose my secret ; for so passing strange 
is my tale, that ’tis only by hastening to 
its conclusion that 1 can again render 
myself familiar with the ideas and the 
phrases of ordinary men. Alwut six 
weeks since i had passed the night in 
writing, and whole sheets scattered in 
disorder on my table, bore evidence that 
the most smiling fancies are not always 
those which chase each other through 
the brain in rapid succession. Towards 
morning I felt feverish, from the absence 
of sleep, and had recourse to my usual 
remedy in such cases, — a bath. Scarcely 
was 1 in the water, when my lamp, for 
want of oil, gradually expired, and at last 
left me iu total darkness. 

** My friend I I must again beseech 
your indulgence. Be patient with me, 
and mock me not if I believe the testi- 
mony of my senses. 1 had almost fallen 
asleep in the bath, when I was aroused 
by a sudden shock. A clear silvery 


light was reflected upon every object 
in the room. Before me stood one 
who {tazed on me, as never man gazed. 
Astonishment and terror deprived me 
of the power to speak, whilst the 
spectre, advancing his left hand, pre- 
sented to my view the antique cameo, — 
that which 1 prized so highly, — that 
which you may well remember was Laura’s 
gift. 1 could not be deceived : it was the 
same superb stone enclosed in its medal- 
lion. More than once my visiter waved 
it before my eyes, as though willing to 
^ord me the opportunity of recognising 
its identity. Afterwards slowly raising 
his hand, and displaying three of his 
ftngers, he distinctly pronounced the word 
— Mrire, — and disappeared. 

** The horror of this scene deprived 
me of all consciousness. On recovering 
possession of my faculties, I found myself 
m bed, and surrounded by a host of per- 
sons, whom my cries, involuntarily utter- 
ed whilst in a state of insensibility, had 
summoned to my aid. My first care was 
to order my servant to fetch the case in 
which I had deposited the medallion, 
and the fatal cameo. No sooner had the 
words passed my lips, than Frederic turned 
pale as ashes, shuddered, and burst into a 
convulsive laugh. 

“ ‘ You know all ! ’ said he, in the ac- 
cents of despair. 

Quick as lightning the thought flashed 
across my imagination, that my friends, 
desirous of amusing themselves at my 
expense, had bribed Frederic to play the 
part of the apparition by which 1 bad 
been so strangely disturbed. The idea 
was absurd ; yet I clung to it with trans- 
port. 

“ * Ay,’ said I, ‘ 1 know all ; but be 
assured that you shall not escape un- 
punished.’ 

‘‘ In the deepest agitation Frederick 
left the room. In about five minutes a 
violent explosion was heard. I ran to 
the poor fellow’s chamber, and found him 
weltering in his blood : — he had shot 
himself through the head ! On his table 
lay a letter addressed to me, and couched 
in the following brief terms : — ‘lam a 
dishonoured wretch — I have stolen your 
jewels — but my life pays the penalty of 
my crime.’ 

“ On the perusal of this paper, the 
contents of wnich had been aictated by 
the most horrible desperation, I was 
seized with a violent access of fever, and 
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forcibly carried to my chiunber. During 
tiie whole of that fearful night, the un- 
earthly form which I had already seen 
never once quitted my bedside. This 
time the spectre extended two of its 
bony fingers, and with a hideous laueh 
pronounced the word, — two ! 1 could 
now but too well interpret the warnings 
and the mysterious gestures of my visit- 
ant. The cameo was destined to cause 
the dcatli of three human beings. The 
doom of one victim was already sealed. 

“ The progress of my recovery was 
tedious, but at length I was able to quit 
iny chamber. One morning, as 1 was 
preparing to go out for the first time dur- 
ing my convalescence, I was informed 
that a female, meanly clad, and with an 
infant in her arms, earnestly desired to 
speak to me. Having given orders that 
stie should be instantly admitted, in a 
few moments, a young, pale, interesting 
woman stood before me. Her eyes were 
dimmed with tears ; her trembling limbs 
were incapable of supporting her ema- 
dated frame. She seemed indeed the 
child of misery. For some moments she 
uttered not a word, but at last making a 
violent effort — 

‘ Frederic,* said she, ‘ was niy hus- 
band ! ’ 

Oh God ! at that moment how bhick 
was my despair ! 

“ ‘ Ay !’ added she, ‘ ’twas for me 
that he robbed you of your jewels, — for 
nic that he died, — for me, — and for 
luy child! Take back this fatal cameo; 
for hunger is a stern adviser. Take 
it, — ere want and wretchedness urge 
me to another crime, that my infant may 
no longer stun me with his cries for food. 
Take it, — but in mercy do not betray 
me into the hands of justice 1’ 

“ The wretched wife of Frederic held 
the cameo in her hand. At that moment 
the recollection of the horrid vision as- 
sailed me with renewed force, whilst the 
precision with which its first menace had 
been accomplished filled me with a dire 
foreboding of the evils yet to come. 
Meanwhile the suppliant, fearing that her 
prayers were rejected, seized my hand, 
and bathed it with her tears. Awakened 
from my gloomy reverie by this act, 

^ Nay,’ cried 1, ^ this hateful stone shall 
no longer do the work of destiny; give it 
me ; quick, — let me destroy it.* 


** During this dialogue we stood near 
an open window ; and whilst the forlorn 
sufferer hastened to obey me, the infant 
made a sudden spring from her arms, 
and fell into the street beneath. With a 
wild shriek the mother leaned forward, 
and beheld the pavement bespattered 
with die blood of her little innocent. 

* • • • 

The expression of sympathy would 
have been a cruel mockery ; — 1 gazed on 
the bereaved parent with despair scarcely 
surpassed by her own. Two of the pre- 
dictions ^ad been verified with appalling 
accuracy: I shuddered at the thought 
that a third yet remained to be realised. 
Again I contemplated the statue-like 
form of the distracted mother, and again 
my limbs stiffened with terror as 1 be- 
held the phantom hovering above her 
head. The spectral lips no longer pro- 
nounced a threat, — but the fieshless 
hand extended one finger. A third vic- 
tim was still due. * * 

Inscrutable Ruler of man’s destiny, 
whom shall the third shaft smite ! — Ed- 
ward i an irresistible presentiment over- 
comes me : to distrust it were madness; to 
dread its fulfilment were scarcely less. — 
What have I to live for ? Yes ! the third 
victim is marked. The phantom beckons 
to me in the distance : * * rnethinks 

its smile is less hellish. ♦ • • 

Adieu !” 

# # # # 
Accustomed us I was to the extrava- 
pint flights of iny poor friend’s heated 
imagination, the perusal of this letter 
affected me with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The event tout too well justified 
my terrors. The public prints shortly 
afterwards informed me that the body of 
a stranger had been discovered in a hor- 
ribly mutilated condition, on the high 
road. Whether the outrage had been 
perfietrated by an assassin, or whether 
the wretched individual had perished by 
his own hand, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain. The corpse was that of my ill-fated 
friend Arthur, the third victim. 

Header, — these facts occurred within 
the sphere of my own actual observation : 
1 am therefore forced to credit them, de- 
spite of modern philosophy, and the march 
of intellect. 

B. 
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THSIA MANMEBS AND CUSTOIMnS^ ABT8» SCIENCES, ANJ) OENEBAL tlTEBATUBE. No. IV. 

THE SAXONS. No. I. 

On the departure of the Romans from nius. They had also a tradition that 
Britfun^the inhabitants of the island found Hercules had visited their country ; and 
themselves unable to resist the ravages of this hero they extolled above all others 
the Scots and I^cts — kindred tribes, but as they advanced to battle. Sweden, 
who retained all thdr native ferocity; Norway, Denmark, and Germany were 
whilst the British character had been the countries of the Goths, 
emasculated through the process of slaveiy. Mr. Palsgrave gives' the best and most 

Thc^, therefore, invited to their assistance succinct account of the Saxon dominions 
the Saxons*, a warlike people of the Cim- on the Continent which we have seen, 
brie Chersonesus, to whom the isle of The ‘ three tribes of Germany,’ the 
Thanet, in Kent, was at first awarded as Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, by 
the reward of their exertions; and who, whom Britain was subdued, seem origi* 
from this small beginning, succeeded in nally to have constituted but one nation ; 
establishing themselves as masters over speaking the same language, and ruled by 
the whole island, hemming in its ancient monarchs who all claimed their descent 
inhabitants within the sea-girt shores and from the deified monarch of the Teu- 
mountain fastnesses of Wales. The Sax- tones, Woden or Odin, Tbev frequently 
ons are the genuine stock from which the changed their position on the fine land 
great mass of the English people are de- of Europe as the stream of population 
scended : their language is the foundation rolled forward, impelled by the seconda^ 
of our own ; their manners and their causes, prepared and destined to act in 
customs have given a tone to the English fulfilment of the decree by which the en- 
character, modified by the admixture of largement of Japhet bad been foretold. 
Norman habits ; but still the foundation ** The Jutes, together with their neigh- 
is Saxon. Some account of this ancient hours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
people must, therefore, be desirable ; and of Jutland, or the Cimbric Chersonesus ; 
we shall endeavour to render our descrip- and in the adjoining Holstein, where 
tion of them at once more comprehensive, there is still a district called Anglen, 
and not less accurate, than any which has That, in fact, is the real Old England; 
previously appeared in so small a com- and, properly speaking, our ' Old Eng^ 
pass. To the elaborate works of Henry, land ’ is New England, though now we 
Turner, Mallet, Strutt, and other ex- give that name to a province in America, 
pounders of Saxon antiquities, we shall The Saxons were more widely dispersed : 
owe great obligations : and it will be our Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric Cber- 
endeavour to condeftse into a reasonable sonesus, near the Jules and Angles ; but 
and attainable space all that has been they afterwards occupied a much larger 
said by them upon the subject, in ex- extent, from the Delta of the Rhine to 
pensive and elaborate works. the Weser. After the migration of the 

The Saxons are a branch of that other Saxons to Britain, the name of Old 
^eat family of the human race, the Saxons was given to the parent stock, 
cloths, as the Britons were of the Celts. One very large body of Saxon population 
Descended, probably, from one source, occupied the present Westphalia; but 
these two tribes had very different pecu- the tribes by whom Britain was invaded 
liarities, and, to the observer, presented appear principally to have proceeded 
great diversity of feature. Equally brave, from the country now called Frieseland ; 
daring, and impetuous, the Goths (who for, of all the Continental dialects, the 
were, perhaps, the more manly of the two) ancient Frisicki is the one which ap- 
claimed their descent from Tuisto, a god proaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
sprung from the earth, and his son Man- of our ancestors. 

* Some writers say the first Saxons who arrived in England were exiles from their native 

land ; and, being driven to England, as their first resting-place, their aid was eagerly sought 
by the unwariike Vortigem, and as readily given by the Saxons, stimulated by the promised 
reward. 
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“ It is unnecessary, however, to remark, 
that the word * Saxon ’ appears rather to 
have been intended to denote a confede- 
racy of tribes than to have originally be- 
longed to any nation. Learned men have 
sought for tile etymology of the term 
in the * sexa! or short sword, a weapon 
with which they were armed. These, 
and other suppositions, upon which I 
have not room to enlarge, are, after all, 
only ingenious sports and fancies. We 
possess but a very small number of au- 
thentic fticts concerning the early history 
of the barbarian nations of the West; 
and, though the general outline of their 
position upon the ethnographical map 
can be understood with tolerable preci- 
sion, yet wc must be always uncertain 
concerning the details.” * 

In their original state, on the continent, 
the Saxons appear to have been charac- 
terised by a great degree of ferocious 
cruelty : but they were, at the same time, 
in energy, strength, and warlike fortitude, 
superior to all their contemporaries. 
Their external appearance was pleasing : 
they were tall, had dark hair, fair com- 
plexions, and blue eyes; wore loose linen 
vests, ornamented with various coloured 
trimmings, and covered with a cloak. 
The females had gowns, and several or- 
naments for the arms, hands, and neck ; 
and both sexes wore shoes. War appears 
to have been the principal occupation of 
the men, who on land were robbers and 
on sea pirates. Iti their excursions they 
combined prudence with severity, — not 
that prudence W'hich was allied to doubt 
or fear,or which prompted to the adoption 
of precautions for their own defence; 
but that which enabled them to surprise 
their enemies, and to attack them when 
unprepared for their impetuous assailants. 
On land they braved every obstacle which 
could be opposed to them ; and in their 
expeditions by sea, “ they often preferred 
embarking in the tempest which might 
shipwreck them, because, at such a sea- 
son, their victims would be more un- 
guarded.” f But in their character they 
had one dreadful trait. " Their warfare 
did not originate from the more generous 


or the more pardonable of man’s evil 
passions ; it was the offspring of the 
basest. Their swords were not un- 
sheathed by ambition or revenge. The 
love of plunder or of cruelty was their 
favourite habit ; and hence they attacked, 
indifferently, ovw coast which they 
could reach.” J Their arms were small 
shields, long lances, large knives, or 
crooked swords, and heavy sledges. They 
had also defensive armour for their horse, 
which Fabricius § says was very heavy. 

The government of the Saxons on the 
continent is thus described by Bede, whose 
statement is corroborated by other au- 
thors. The ancient Saxons have no 
king, but many chiefs set over their 
people, who, when war presses, draw lots 
equally; and whomsoever the chance 
points ou^ thev all follow as leader, and 
obey during the war. The war con- 
cluded, all the chiefs become of equal 
power.” II At all times they seem to 
have shewn great respect for the aged : 
for most, if not all, of the words in their 
language which denote authority, also 
express age. They had four orders of 
men amongst them : the cthcling (or no- 
ble), the freeman, the freedman, and the 
slave. The nobles were jealous of their 
name and rank. Nobles married nobles 
only, and the severest penalties prohibited 
intrusions of one rank into another, f 

Their laws were marked with the 
cruelty of their character: in some in- 
stances, pecuniary compensations were 
accepted; but in most the punishments 
were very severe. Take as a specimen 
those inflicted for adultery and sacrilege. 
If a woman became unchaste, she was, 
in some districts compelled to hang her- 
self, her body was burned, and over her 
ashes her paramour was executed. In 
others, a company of females whipped 
the unhappy delinquent from district to 
district ; and, dividing her garments near 
the girdle, pierced her body with their 
knives. They then drove her, thus bleed- 
ing, from their habitations ; and wherever 
she went, the women gathered around 
her, and renewed the punishment till she 
expired,** The punishment of sacrilege 


* Family Library, vol. xxi. p. 33, 34. f Turner. 

\ Turner. § An author of the 16th century, 

tl Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. 
q See Turner, and the authorities he cites. 

** Boniface describes this custom in his Letter to Ethelbaldf the king of Mercia, in 
Mag, Bibl. Patrum^ tom. xvi. p. .'5.5. 
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PHIIXIS AND THE PAINTEU. 


was ns dreadful : — ‘'Whoever,” says one 
of the laws of the Frisians, “ breaks into 
a temple, and takes away any of the 
sacred things, let him be led to the sea ; 
and in the sand which the tide usually 
covers, let his cars be cut off} let him 
be ” otherwise mutilated, and then ” im- 
molated to the gods whose temples he 
has violated.” 

The ancient Saxons coYnputed their 
time by nights, and not by days; their 
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year began on the day upon which wc 
now celebrate Christmns-dny ; and it was 
divided into mouths, governed by the 
changes of the muon. Of their literature, 
if they had any, in their ancient state, we 
know nothing: it is even uncertain that, 
on their first arrival in England, they 
possessed an alphabet, though the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the supposition. 

{To be contimied,) 


PHILLIS AND THE PAINTER. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovanni de Rossi. 

BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Pingimi un Axnorino.** 

Tliou, whose art I most approve. 

Skilful Painter ! psiint me Love,” 

Phillis to Apelles cries — 

“ How should 1 y” he straight replies. 

MucL surprised at this, the maid 
Turned about, and quickly said, 

** If, indeed, thou dost not know, 

List, and I will tell thee how I 

" Paint a boy with angel face, 

Full of charms, and Hill of grace; 

In whose every look shall sJiine 
Tenderness and truth divine. 

*'* O’er those eyes no fillet bind. 

For I know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dart 
Through those glances reached my hearts 

" Heard ’st thou not? Begin thy task; 

When ’tis finished, come and ask 
Large rewards, and thou shalt have 
All thine eager wish can crave.” 

Phillis ceased; and he again 
Answered, “ Simple maid ; in vain 
Thou would’st tax, with guileless heart. 

All the magie of my art. 

^ Ere I seek to picture Love, 

Wait awhile, fair maid, and prove. 

If I may indeed ponrtray. 

All the charms he wears to-day. 

** Phillis, these enchantments bright. 

All are brief and swift of flight ; 

Even now a dark alloy 
Mingles in thy cup of joy. 
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“ Pause a trifling space and see 
If Love remain unchanged to thee ; 

If he should ; — return 1 and I 

Will freely give what thou would ’st buy.” 

Joyful went fair Phillis home. 

Sure again with joy to come. 

And the promis’d semblance claim. 

Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the sad reverse, alas ! 

Vain illusions, how ye pass ! 

Hopes, enchantments, bright and fair. 

All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid has learned to know 
As her fierce and cruel foe! 

('harms and smiles have vanished all. 

And his sweets have turned to gall. 

“ Ah ! ” the experienced Painter said, 

“ How your brilliant colours fade ; 

Sec how Love betrays the truth 
Of ardent and confiding youth.” 


TRAVELS, PERILOUS ADVENTURES, EXPLOITS, AND DAYS OF 
ANGUISH, OF A REGIMENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN PAUL FREDERIC RICIITXCR. 


The translator whose aim is to render 
exact justice to the works of John Paul 
Richter undertakes a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. We might almost aver, that 
no other language than the German can 
serve as a vehicle in all respects suitable 
for the strange mixture of poesy, satire, 
critical acumen, and mysticism, to be 
found in the productions of that extra- 
ordinary writer. If there be another 
tongue capable of giving a faint expres- 
sion to the conceptions of John Paul, 
whose epigram matical enigmas arc as 
sealed volumes even to many of his 
countrymen, that tongue is, perhaps, the 
English. Beyond all question, the French 
language presents few equivalents for the 
allegorical obscurities which form an in- 
dispensable ingredient in every modern 
German work ; and yet, if we do not 
egrcgiouslj^ mistake, it is precisely in the 
frippery of u French costume that John 
Paul has been most frequently exhibited 
to bis foreign fellow-labourers in the field 
of literature. 

Notwithstanding our intimate convic- 
tion that, as a medium of translation from 


the German, the English language pos- 
sesses many advantages over tlic French 
— a conviction in which, we think, every 
student acquainted with German authors, 
and particularly witli John Paul Richter, 
will participate, — we yet feel considerable 
difficlence in laying before our readers the 
following fragment. The hero, Attila 
Schmelzlc, is one of those typical cre- 
ations springing from the poet's brain, all 
complete in conformation, as Minerva 
from the forehead of Jove ; one of those 
conceptions of character, fantastic as a 
dream, yet stamped with the realities of 
actual life. Like my Uncle Toby, Ful- 
stalf^ or Figaro, Schmelzlc, once intro- 
duced to the reader’s acquaintance, is not 
easily forgotten: he, like them, has his 
date, his nationality, his indelible cha- 
racteristics. He is, however, n much 
more complex personage than any of the 
heroes of whom we have just made ho- 
nourable mention : he is u being such as 
ideal and scientific civilisation have made 
him j one who, by dint of diving into the 
depihs of analysis, I)ecomes an elaborate 
poltroon ; a regimental chaplain, who, not- 

M L> 
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withstanding his beautiful abstract theory 
of courage, might be taken for the em- 
blem of moral weakness ; in a word — 
for cowardice incarnate. He is a trembler 
on scientific principles ; one who, for his 
hen-heartedness, will lay vou down rea- 
sons ** as plenty as blackberries ; for 
Schmelzle, be it known, is a philosopher, 
a dialectician, a metaphysician, an alge- 
braist, and, withal, a chemist. He will 
analyse you into complete incapacity of 
thought or movement ; his imagination 
is an encyclopsedia, with an accurate no- 
menclature and description of all Im- 
pending, probable, and possible perils. 
According to his convenient system, the 
possession of a virtue consists in the 
power of cheating the reason into a belief 
in its existence : thus, in his idea, to ima- 
gine heroism is to be a hero. Every ac- 
tion of Schmelzlc is the result of intense 
calculation ; as becomes a reflecting man, 
he would write a treatise on the elasticity 
of animal substances to justify the pedes- 
trian who, on a rainy day, prefers boots 
to shoes. Enough, however, has been 
said in order to usher him on the scene : 
the reader who desires a more intimate 
acquaintance with our brave and honour- 
able professor of German metaphysics, 
may gratify his wishes by a careful medi- 
tation on the following precautions against 
thunder; of which, be it well understood, 
Schnielzle by no means stands in bodily 
fear, but which he is determined to repel 
secundum artem, 

^ The vulgar, says our admirable 
Schroelzle, presume to call me absurd, 
when they see me walking, beneath the 
canopy of a cloudless sky, with an oil- 
cloth umbrella over my head. Senseless 
dolts 1 — they are not, like me, versed In 
the chronicles of the middle ages, which 
prove, by a variety of examples, that, 
even in moments of apparent calm, the 
destructive bolt may be lunched from 
the azure vault of heaven, to the annihil- 
ation of a scientific pate. This umbrella, 
gentlemen, is a conductor : at the end of 
my travelling-cane is extended an oiled 
cloth ; to the top is attached a chain, one 
extremity of which tniils on the ground. 
Fall, thuQderbolt ! — thou shalt not touch 
me; — I brave thee; — my conductor 
will avert thy fury from my occiput, and 
force thee to waste thy terrors on the 
ground, at the feet of the triumphant 
chaplain Schmelzle. 

“ Thus far we war successfully against 
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the thunder ; but, then, the aerolites ! 
For some years the moon has cruelly 
bombarded our planet. That almost im- 
perceptible satellite, that gawkish femme 
de ehamhre of our globe, pelts us with 
stones, each large enough to crush an 
ordinnn'-sized honest man. We live in 
times of revolution and universal rebel- 
lion. A planet whose light, after all, is 
but borrowed, thus to revolt 1 *Tis mon- 
strous. Against such perfidious attacks 
what protective measures must we em- 
ploy ? Such is frequently the subject of 
my deep meditations by moonlight, while 
my gentle spouse snores, and my alge- 
braic treatises lie before me on the table. 
Just heaven ! our necessity for courage 
grows with the age of the world : we are 
burrounded by dangers. My fellow-citi- 
zens, inhabitants of this terraqueous 
globe ! imitate my example, and arm 
yourselves with a grandeur of soul capa- 
ble of resisting every shock. Scarcely lias 
the conductor been invented by Frank- 
lin, — scarcely has the plan of this port- 
ative apparatus been discovered by the 
great Reimarus, from whom I, unworthy 
disciple, have borrowed the idea, — when 
now the seditious moon plants her bat- 
teries against us; and new comets, with 
fiery trains, traverse the menacing air.’* 

The vulgar, whose unsophisticated no- 
tions afforded such bitter cause of com- 
plaint to the philosophic Schmelzlc, con- 
tinued to enio}' a nearty laugh at his 
expense ; and obstinately attriliuted his 
well-concerted precautions to a sensation 
somewhat rei>cmbliiig fear. But hear 
bow the professor repels the base in- 
sinuation : — 

“My friends! bear witness for me; 
clear iny fame of this odious calumny. 
Have 1 not ever delighted in the society 
of the brave — of soldiers, swaggerers, 
fire-eaters — merely stipulating, that, 
whilst in my company, their demeanour 
should be orderly and peaceable ! Have 
1 not held in the highest veneration my 
brother-in-law the dragoon — that pint 
of duellists I The truth is, that 1 am 
but too familiar with ideas of murder, of 
combats, of carnage. The Battle of Prague 
on the piano •— con violcnza; — 
the Siege of Toulon on the harp — these 
are my favourite airs : I purchase them, 
1 admire them, I listen to them, 1 study 
them without end. Luckily, my fortune 
is limited, or my too passionate devotion 
to the theory of war might lead me to 
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commit follies innumerable. My cou- 
rage, slanderers ! You shall have proof 
ol my courage, if you will be present at 
my catechetical lectures — if you will 
hear my words of iron, ray orations of 
steel — my lessons to my disciples, whom, 
by ray unaided powers of eloquence, I 
would fain transform into heroes of 
bronze. 

Manifold are the evidences that I 
might adduce in proof of Chat courage, 
the possession of which is denied me by 
niy enemies. For instance, when, from 
the top of a hill, I perceive a group of 
bathers enjoying the coolness of the 
refreshing stream, I instantly make my 
escape with all possible speed ; and where- 
fore? Simply because iny instinctive 
sagacity forewarns me that, should one 
of the bathers disappear under water, my 
heart flying away with my head, and my 
head with my legs, I should infallibly 
throw myself headlong into some accursed 
gulf, and thus meet with certain de- 
struction as the reward of my generous 
devotion to the safety of a fellow-crea- 
ture. 1 have a hundred times relatt d my 
dreams to my dearest friends : and what 
is a dream, if not a portraiture of waking 
existence ? I have dreamt as valiantly as 
Csesiu*, Alexander, or my namesake Attila, 
1 have taken Home by storm ; I have 
thrown the pope and the sacred college 
out of the windows •, 1 have reduced the 
Vatican to ashes; at Aix-la-Cliapelle, I 
have borne away in triumph the peruke 
of Charlemagne ; at Berlin, 1 have cap- 
tured the hat of Frederick the Great; 
und as to batteries, 1 have spiked at least 
twenty of them.” 

The good Schmelzle continued to 
dream in despite of the sneering vulgar, 
whose understandings were too gross to 
comprehend the subtlety of metaphysical 
distinctions. In vain did he allege, as 
indisputable evidences of valour, the 
many brilliant adventures in which he 
had borne a distinguished part : amongst 
others, certain feats of horsemanship 
performed by him at Vienna; and the 
memory of which he thus immortalises 
in his autobiography : — 

** On a certain day at Vienna, my evil 
destiny willed that 1 should exhibit my 
person on the back of a hired steed, a 
beauteous bright bay animal, but some- 
what stricken ill years, and with a mouth 
as hard as that of Satan. No sooner was 
I lirmly seated in the saddle, than I felt 


the accursed quadruped entirely beyond 
my control ; he absolutely walked away 
with me. In vain I tugged and pulled at 
the bridle, and sawed his mouth with the 
bit; the fiery brute continued to walk 
on ; there was no stopping him. There- 
upon I began to make signals of distress, 
and to exclaim aloud, ‘ Good friends 1 do 
you not sec that ray horse is running 
away with me? — stop him, for heaven’s 
sakel ’ The unfeeling crowd only laughed 
at me ; and absurdly judging that no dan- 
ger was to be apprehended because ray 
courser apparently advanced with no 
greater speed than a lawsuit before the 
Aulic court, not one of them attempted 
to extricate me from my really hazardous 
position. ^Unthinking fools! ’ cried I: 
* the horse has taken the bit between his 
teeth ; ’ and then (will it be credited ?) 
the laughter was redoubled : the sight of 
a vicious horse walking steadily away with 
his rider seemed an irresistible joke. 
Half the ragamuffins of Vienna formed in 
roups behind me, and stuck close to my 
orse’s tail. The Prince de Kaunitz, one 
of the best horsemen of the day, rode by 
me, but soon reined in his steed, in order 
to contemplate me as I passed. There I 
was, pulling my bridle with desperate cflbrt, 
and endeavouring to balance myself on 
my restive charger ; every limb stiff' as a 
flake of icc floating on the Northern 
Ocean. A letter-carrier, in scarlet coat 
and three-cornered hat, as he distributed 
his epistles to the right and left, passed 
and repassed before me, and persecuted 
me with a sardonic grin ; a caitiff employed 
to water the streets — a sckwamcMeuderer 
in command of a leathern pipe as long as 
his name — directed his aquatic battery 
against me and my horse. I could expect 
no less than an inflammation of the lungs, 
for my unparalleled exertions had thrown 
me into a profuse perspiration. Wretch 
that 1 was! And thou, steed of perdi- 
tion 1 — thou worse than wooden horse 
of Troy ! I arrived at Malzlein, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, my mind disorder- 
ed, my body fatigued. The hour was late, 
and the evening-gun had already warned 
the citizens to quit the Prater, and retire 
to their homes. The infernal beast which 
I bestrode was still untired. I verily be- 
lieve that my ride might have continued 
all night, had not a lucky chance thrown 
my brother-in-law the dragoon in niy 
path. Thanks to kind Providence, I ar- 
rived at my own door without a broken 
M 3 
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bone, or even a contusion. As soon as I 
had alighted, I made a solemn vow never 
again to risk my safety by mounting an 
unbroken horse.” 

The next adventure in which the pro- 
fessor figured was his departure from his 
native town for Floetz, a celebrated but 
imaginary city, situate at a short distance 
from his own residence. The excellent 
and cotimgcous ecclesiastic had been de- 
prived of his post of regimental chaplain 
on the flimsy pretext that a martiarlife 
was ill suited to his pacific chameter : he 
accordingly set off with all convenient 
expedition for Floetz, in order to remon- 
strate with General Shabacker against the 
injustice of a measure by which his mili- 
tary flock would lose the services of their 
spiritual pastor. Before his departure, 
however, Scbmelzle assembled his domes- 
tics, whom he harangued in a speech, 
which, for prudence and forethought, 
merits the highest meed of eulogy. Jn 
imitation of the categories of Kant, he 
classed with admirable regularity the di- 
vers accidents by which his property might 
be deteriorated during his intended ab- 
sence of eight days, and gave a masterly 
exposition of the various fires, burglaries, 
marches of troops, commotions, thunder- 
storms, &c., which, during the aforesaid 
period, might more or less materially 
affect liis interests. But we must leave 
him to speak for himself: — 

“ I recommended my wife, my Touto- 
berga, to hang my .Solian harp outside 
my chamber window, in order that, should 
the bouse be attacked by robbers, they 
might imagine the master at home, and 
busily engaged with his favourite instru- 
ment. I also requested Teuloberga to tie 
up the house-dogs during the day, and to 
loose them at night-time. Above all, 1 
cautioned her against the focus of de- 
struction so often established, by accident 
or careless fabrication, in the centre of the 
thick coarse panes of glass with which 
stable-windows are usually provided. 
Many instances did I quote of dread- 
ful conflagrations which had been occa- 
sioned by similar casualties. 1 explained 
to her that the sun’s rays, traversing 
this dangerous focus, might fall upon 
a bundle of hay, and kindle in a blaze, 
first, the stable; secondly, the house; 
thirdly, the suburb; and lastly, the whole 
town. Science ! — experience ! — light 
and safeguard of humanity ! — to you I 
am indebted for the prudence by which I 


am distinguished. Such admirable lessons 
could have been taught but in the philo- 
sophic laboratories of Germany ! 

" I took care to pack up two sorts of 
medicine — the one cooling, the other 
stimulant; as also my surgical instru- 
ments, my crutches, and some lint, in 
case the carriage should be overturned ; 
not forgetting several cordials, and a va- 
luable treatise on the reduction of com- 
pound fractures. Oh ! that man could 
always, like Thales, curry his wealth 
about his person ! ” 

To “ make assurance doubly sure,” 
Schmelzle was accompanied by his bro- 
ther-in-law the dragcKin, and another 
friend. Notwithstanding this additional 
precaution, no sooner had he set eyes 
on his fellow-travellers in the diligence 
than he was attacked with bis customary 
symptoms of philosophic terror. He thus 
continues : — 

Near me was seated a female, who, 
to all appearance, belonged to the class 
ycleped — of easy virtue. On her lap 
was a dwarf, whom she probably intend- 
ed to exhibit at a neighbouring fair. Op- 
posite to me was a lynx-eyed gallant, a 
rat-catcher by profession. At bis elbow 
was a half-blind traveller, enveloped in 
n red cloak, and ever and anon display- 
ing a visage of most sinister expression. 

* The devil I* muttered 1 inwardly; 

* how is it possible to guard against the 
devices of such comrades? Should 1 be 
seen in such company, who knows but 1 
may be compelled to appear before some 
accursed tribunal? I, wtio, from pruden- 
tial motives, have never so much as stop- 
ped at the door of a prison, lest a police 
spy, mistaking me for a confederate of 
one of the inmates, should accuse me of 
an attempt at rescue !’ 

Let it not be said that 1 am easily 
alarmed. The rat-catcher, — that male 
Atropos, who peopled with mice the 
region of shadows, — ingenuously avow- 
ed that, during the course of his exist- 
ence, he had with much success trans- 
pierced theabdominaof ten men, dissected 
about fifty arms with the nicest precision, 
subdivided into shreds at least thirty 
hearts, and reduced to imperceptible 
atoms some sixty brains. ^ I am afraid 
of nothing,* continued this unrivalled 
homicide, ‘ I am invulnerable ; you may 
lace red-hot coals on the crown of my 
cad witlioiit producing the slightest 
effect.* Upon this, my brother-in-law. 
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the dragoon, drew from his pocket a fire- 
box and some tinder, the latter of which, 
when lighted, he placed upon the bald 
occiput of the personage in question. 
The rat* catcher seemed the very genius 
of fire: he budged not an inch, and 
smiled with the utmost complacency, 
whilst we regarded him with amazement. 

“ * Gentlemen,* said he, ‘ yon could 
not do me a greater pleasure than to 
warm this part of my outer man, which, 
truth to say, has ever been cold as ice.* 

“ The dragoon, a{)plying his hand to 
the marvellous pericranium, exclaimed, 
with surprise, ^ Good Heavens i the 
place is not even warm ! * 

“ To the horror of the spectators the 
rat-catcher detached the roof of his skull 
from his head, and, holding the bony cap 
in his hand, burst into an extravagant fit 
of laughter. 

“ ‘ The gallows,* said he, ‘ has fur- 
nished me with this supplementary night- 
cap, which I find excessively comfortable 
in cold weather. It once formed a por- 
tion of the skull of a very industrious 
gentleman, who came rather suddenly to 
his end. My occupation as dissector in 
a theatre of anatomy afibrds me many 
opportunities of providing myself with 
similar conveniences.’ 

“ But I perceive that I have not yet 
spoken of my travelling companion in 
the red cloak, Alas ! he was not a whit 
less terrible or less dangerous than the 
others. For my part I think he must 
have been an crai:»:rant, and a refugee, 
for he alternatqli' spoke French and Ger- 
man. His name, as he said, was John 
Peter, or John Paul *, or some such 
name, — if indeed he could be said to 
have a name. It was not his red cloak, 
— red as the executioner’s mantle, — 
that occasioned my alarm. No: I am 
too much of a philosopher to yield to 
vulgar prejudices ; but the traveller’s pe- 
netrating glance was no less inexplicable 
than redoubtable. Each time that we 
alighted from the diligence he walked up 
close to me, gazed at me with a keen 
undefinnblc searching expression of coun- 
tenance, then turned upon his heel, and 
walked away. I have no objection to 
war in the open field, but to know not 
what bush or brake may shelter the am- 
bushed foe ! this is too horrible. The 


red cloak absolutely gave me a spasmodic 
affection. My suspicions redoubled when 
the wearer opened a large mouth, and 
began to talk of philosophy, sentiment, 
and philanthropy. When a man once 
holds forth in that strain, he intends either 
to dive into your secrets or to pick your 
pocket. 

“ ‘ Sensibility! tenderness! mildness!* 
cried I, * talk not to me of those con- 
temptible virtues. Mine is a lion's heart : 
there lies ray failing — my misfortune. 
1 have just returned from the army with 
my brother-in-law, the dragoon, and both 
of us are but too partial to murder, con- 
flagration, massacre, and pillage. When 
the hot blood boils in the heart ’tis a 
delightful thing, sir, to be invested with 
the ecclesiastical dignity, which, inclining 
to peaceable pursuits, acts as a check 
upon the thirst for carnage. But yet,' 
added I, hastily, that my hearer might 
form no rash conclusions from my avowal, 
— ‘ patience has its bounds ; the meekest 
animal in creation seeks vengeance for an 
unjust attack. The first access of my 
rage is generally terrific; at such u mo- 
nieiit 1 am not master of my actions. 
Moreover, my brother-in-law, the dra- 
goon, is by my side ; and he is a man 
W'ho will listen to nothing, and who, 
when 1 am attacked, generally settles 
matters in a trice.’ 

The wearer of the red cloak smrlcd 
ambiguously. What a smile! He de- 
clared liimsclf attached to the corps diplo- 
matique^ and, in fact, 1 had already 
remarked something of the fox in his 
countenance. I continued to inform him 
of my courage, without swaggering or gas- 
conade, but with that calm self-possession 
w'hich ever distinguishes real heroism. 

" ‘ J resemble Montaigne,* said I : 

^ there is but one thing which I fear, and 
that is — fear.* 

^ ‘ But,’ replied the diplomatist, * sup- 
pose you were not sufficiently afraid of 
fear ? ' 

‘ That,’ resumed I, * is, indeed, a sub- 
tle distinction : yours is a philosophy that 
would trisect a hair.’ ” 

The learned professor here commences 
a profound dissertation on the dread of 
fear; and the limits of this dread of fear ; 
from which lie is led to an examination of 
the different species of fear. The whole 


* The reader will perceive, that under tlie name and cohtunic of the traveller in the red 
cloak, John rani llkhter intends to designate liiiiiself. 
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passage forms an admirable satire on the 
German school of philosophy; its dis- 
tinctions, subdivisions, sophisms, and pa- 
ralogisms, without number and without 
end. The travellers are then overtaken 
by a violent thunder-storm, on which the 
deep-reasoning ex-chaplain observes : — 

^ ** I have long meditated on the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and am 
therefore armed against tne warfare of 
the elements. The following precautions 
are of the utmost utility when the 4oud 
roaring of the thunder is heard amongst 
the clouds. On those occasions I always 
seat myself upon a straw-bottomed chair 
in the midst of my apartment. So long 
as the heaves continue lowering, there I 
remain, taking especial care to remove 
from my person watch-chains, shoe- 
buckles, clasps, and ail other electric 
conductors. I recollect that a storm 
happening one day to burst forth during 
divine service, I suddenly quitted my 
congregation, and took refuge in a vault, 
where 1 remained till the atmosphere was 
again serene. 

“ Such is my usual plan of defence. 
But, alas ! in the diligence, in which I 
was now confined, not one of my com- 
panions could boast the slightest ac- 
quaintance with natural philosophy ; not 
one of them had studied under Schelling. 
When I beheld the clouds collecting and 
rolling their dense black masses above 
our luckless vehicle ; when I saw the 
forked lightning sporting, and frisking, 
and twining in the heavens, I earnestly, 
but in a low voice, entreated my feilow'- 
travellers to deposit in one of the pockets 
of the diligence their watches, rings, and 
money, which I well knew were terrible 
electric conductors. All of them laughed 
at me; when at that moment my bro- 
ther-in-law, the dragoon, springing upon 
the coach-box, drew his sword, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ My interposition will induce the 
thunderbolt to fall harmless to the 
ground I * Sublimity of heroism ! self- 
devotion, for which the page of history 
can find no parallel ! 

“ To complete my desolation, I be- 
came a butt for the satirical remarks of 
the rat-catcher and the frail damsel oppo- 
site. I was swollen with compressed 
fury ; and the storm which raged within 
my breast was scarcely less violent than 
the tempest without. I abstained, how- 
ever, from a discussion which could only 
have augmented our danger; for anger 


is an electric conductor. Covered, as we 
were, with transpiration ; tightly packed 
in a moving^ habitation of wood and lea- 
ther, and mingling in this incommodious 
prison the breath of our lungs, had we, by 
the heat of argument, increased the e^r- 
vescence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
our fate had been sealed ; the same thun- 
derbolt had crushed us all. Penetrated 
with these truths, I spoke without open- 
ingmy lips ; I mufiiea every phrase. At 
the same time I elucidated with perfect 
clearness the theory of electricity ; care- 
fully avoiding all expressions that might 
have excited the terrors of my auditory ; 
for Erxleben and Reiniarus have abun- 
dantly proved that fear alone is sufficient 
to cause death ; and, moreover, that the 
excessive perspiration produced by it 
attracts lightning. 

“ * Yes, friends,’ said I, ‘ I tremble at 
the bare idea that you may yield to ter- 
ror ; I dread, too, that I myself may be 
seized with fear: but observe the situ- 
ation in which we are placed. Stowed 
like herrings in a barrel; preceded by a 
naked sword, which glitters from the ton 
of our diligence ; all breathless and pal- 
pitating as we are, l)y what dangers arc 
we not surrounded! One additional 
degree of fear, and we are lost I Friends, 
be not afraid — if you would not in two 
seconds be pulverised— shivered into 
atoms — crusned — annihilated. Cou- 
rage I courage I magnanimity ! heroism ! 

— for we need them in this trying hour ! 

— Good fellow-travellers I when we are 
all safely out of this diligence, indulge in 
terror as you please ; i/^en the danger is 
past, be cowards at your ease: but at 
present, for the love of God, be not 
afraid ; for great, indeed, is the peril !’ 

“ This exhilarating harangue would in 
other days have gained me the civic 
crown; the recompense accorded to 
those who saved the lives of their fellow- 
men. As it was, it produced its effect, 
conducting us safe and sound to Vier- 
stadten, where a magnificent rainbow 
displayed its triumphal arch above our 
heads.” 

On the departure of the diligence from 
Vierstadten, the travellers fell asleep, 
with the exception of the philosophic 
and^ heroic Schmelzle, who felt a strange 
inclination to measure the facial angle of 
his companions, according to the rules 
laid down by Lavater. Dreading, how- 
ever, that one of the sleepers might sud- 
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clenly awake and resent his physiogno- 
mical experiment, he resisted the tempt- 
ation, and quietly replaced in his pocket 
the instrument with which he had in- 
tended to ascertain if the distance from 
the chin to the mouth was equal to that 
between the upper lip and the radix of 
the nose, and to the interval which se- 
parates the eyebrows from the upper 
part of the forehead. 

The burlesque recital of Schmelzlc 
might be entitled the philosophy of fear. 
It is the very anatomy of cowardice. 
The grotesque caric^aturc, too, is, in 
reality, a keen satire on philosophical 


speculation. Every augmentation of 
human science is an addition to the stock 
of man’s terrors. Like Schmelzle, the 
philosophical bookworm discovers that in 
climbing his bed he may fall and break 
a limb ; that he may be crushed by the 
descent of an aerolite, or poisoned in a 
fricassee of mushrooms. He pays bis 
adoration at the shrine of fear; and, like 
the poor Hindoo kissing the dust befbre 
the shapeless temple that moves but to 
destroy, he bows his frame, he prostrates 
his spirit before the ruthless idol whose 
worship is sacrifice, and whose votaries 
are victims. 


SOLITUDE, A SKETCH ; 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Spirit! thine eye betrays the depth of thought 
Which kindles it with beauty; — thou dost love 
To wander in the starry hush of night. 

Or, throned upon a rock, sun^ey the pride 
Of gorgeous woods, and verdant plains afar; 

And thou art loneliest of the sister-band. 

Whose bosoms are instinct with poetry. 

At morning’s flush of crimson on the clouds, 

Or in the twilight’s lute enchanted gloom. 

We’ve met thee, child of thought! with tranquil eye 
Dilating on the clouds that fringed the West, 

And seen thee listening to the village-bells. 

Whose music seem’d to mingle with the air. 

And glide into thy spirit like a dream. 


On the brow of rock or steep. 

In thoughtful silence she reclines. 

When dews upon the roses weep. 

And soft winds whisper through the pines; 
And there, as she beholds the day 
Retiring from the sunny West, 

Her spirit wanders far away. 

Beyond the mountain’s crest. 

Or, in some stately ruin’d fane, 

With ivy-wreaths around it spread. 

Whose mouldering tombs conceal the plain, 
Mementos of the dead! 

She rests beside the pensive urn, 

Which crowns the wall defaced by age. 
And bows her beauteous head to mourn 
O’er life’s sad pilgrimage. 

Or in the quietude of night. 

With placid brow, uplifted eye, 

She meditates upon the bright 
And countless orbs that gem the sky; 
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Anil hopes that when an earthly blight 
Shall cloud her silent bliss with cares, 
Death’s mandate may in heaven unite 
Her gentle soul wiUi theirs! 


ADVENTURES OF A PRUSSIAN RECRUIT1N(3 OFFKIER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

(Concluded from p, 97.) 


This letter reached me at that highly- 
excited period which preceded the break- 
ing out of the one-year Bavarian war. 
My heart beat with exultation at the idea 
of being thought worthy to assist in the 
annihilation of projects hostile to my 
sovereign’s views. I burned with impa- 
tience to execute my task, and a hundred 
times a day read the letter I had received. 
My curiosity, too, was not a little excited. 
That the individual to be arrested w'as of 
no mean rank, the mystery attending the 
information, as well as the secrecy to be 
observed in the execution of the order, 
sufhciently proved. During my inter- 
course with the Count de Palvi’s family, 
I had received many iinpleasing impres- 
sions, which were now revived. The 
many bitter comments on Frederick 
which had escaped from DePalvi himself, 
as well as from Walter; the unseemly 
triumph displayed at the accounts from 
time to time spread of the wretched state 
of the king’s health, again occurred to 
me, followed by the thought that both 
might be engaged in the plot alluded to, 
and that Walter was most probably the 
individual more particularly designated. 
His income, the source of which was un- 
known ; his continual allusions to noble 
connexions ; his frequent journeys, con- 
firmed my suspicions. 

In a few days 1 received a letter, 
brought by a stranger, and the contents 
of which were as follows: — At nine 
o’clock to-morrow evening, the individual 
alluded to in mv former letter will be 
found in the vidnity of the farm-house 
lately burnt down in the neighbourhood 
of Augsburg. He will approach the 
ruins with an appearance of haste and 
mystery; and by properly concerted mea- 
sures, it will be easy to seize his person. 
For greater security, however, the sound 
of a whistle from some neighbouring 
bushes will serve as a ^lignul that he is the 


right man ; and he may, on such signal, 
be arrested without further hesitation.” 

The signature of my colonel, as well 
as the cipher completely corresponding 
with that affixed to the former letter, 
left no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the document. My measures were 
speedily taken, and at the appointed hour 
1 stood on the watch, witn four of the 
most trustworthy of my soldiers and a 
dog, in ^he vicinity of the fallen house. 
The surrounding country had the fame 
of being the rendezvous of thieves; and 
not withoTit cause, as for many miles 
round it was uninhabited. We had not 
long waited, when a man strode down 
the path leading to the ruins. It was 
not the figure of Walter, nor his manner 
of walking ; hut the stranger’s hat pressed 
down upon his brow, his cloak flowing in 
large folds around him, together with the 
darkness of the night, rendered it impos- 
sible to distinguish his features. Scarcely 
had the unknown approached my am- 
bush, when the piercing sound of a 
whistle served my companions as the 
signal for attack, and in a trice the 
stranger was seized. He drew a small 
pistol from beneath his cloak: a brief 
contest ensued. He was. however, 
speedily overpowered ; for the dog, too, 
set on by my people, fiercel}' attacked 
him ib the rear. He had till now silently 
defended himself; but at length, yielding 
to force, he exclaimed, " I am betrayed !” 
The voice was familiar to my ear. At 
the same moment, a ray from a dark 
lantern, which my companions had 
hitherto concealed among the bushes, 
illuminated the scene, and with horror I 
recognised the features of Hermann the 
painter ! He fixed his eye on me with a 
mingled expression of wrath and terror ; 
my blood ran cold in my veins. “ Un- 
happy man ! ” I exclaimed, affected as 
much by sympathy as hy zeal for the scr- 
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vice in which I was engaged ; “ what 
desperate designs liave you contem- 
plated?” 

Without attending to my address, he 
cried, in accents of the bitterest scorn, 
“ I’his, then, is the friendship of Von 
Arnslein ! Well, be it so ; I am betrayed ! 
but what more do you require ? ” 

With averted countenance, I replied, 
‘‘ You must follow iny men.” 

“ What!” exclaimed he thunderstruck, 
“ the recruiters? — impossible! ” 

The soldiers, who bad previously re- 
ceived their instructions, violently laid 
hold of him ; and Hermann was at length 
dragged away. Thoughts of a jarring 
nature crowded upon niy hraiii. Ought 
I not to have questioned, to have examined 
Hermann ? — But the cn-dcr contained no 
huch instructions. 

My letter to my colonel wasdespatciicd, 
and might reach Berlin still earlier than 
Hermann, although he, under escort of 
the recruiters, immediately preceded on 
his journey in a carriage, which had been 
kept ready in the vicinity of the place 
whence the recruits were commonly trar - 
ferred to the capital. 

One day, as 1 sat immersed in grief, 
Schienzky made his appearance. He ap- 
peared intoxicated, and on liis entrance 
greeted me with an air of insolent fami- 
liarity What ! my tight little lieu- 
tenant,” he began, tapping me on the 
siioulder, always so sad I Thou shouldst 
not hang thy head now : there is, surely, 
no rival dangerous to thy love ! ” 
Rival!” I exclaimed, “ what are 
you prating about, fellow?” 

“ I know all,” said Schienzky ; “ have 
long known that love for the fair Agatha 
alone induced you to visit at the Count 
de Palvi’s, though the world thought 
otherwise : thou shouldst be merry and 
of good cheer, since that tall fellow Her- 
mann has been put out of the way.^’ 

“ Hermann ! ” said I, with excited at- 
tention, “ what do you know of him?” 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, suddenly as- 
suming a serious air, he has disappear- 
ed ; and you must be aware that ho was 
the person whom you were directed to 
arrest. But suppose he were noi that 
erson, but had been betrayed into your 
ands — Mere were a trick to merit some 
little gratitude ! ” 

" How were that possible?” cried I, 
with difficulty mastering my indignation. 

“ If 1 must speak the troth,” replied 


he, “ you must know that I discovered 
Agatha’s intention to elope with the 
painter. 1 had heard, too, that you had 
been charged to seize secretly on some- 
body j so, instead of the other, the painter 
was doomed to fall into your hands on 
his wa3' to the deserted farm-house, where 
he meant to conceal Agatha during the 
night, iintil all had been prepared for her 
flight.” 

‘‘ But how,” exclaimed I, with ill-sup- 
pressed horror, how didst thou become 
acquainted with the circumstance of the 
contemplated arrest ? ” 

“ Well,” answered he with hesitation, 
“ if I must avow all — and no doubt you 
would guess it at last — when alone in 
your chamber, I once saw your writing- 
desk open, and — and a letter lying 
in it. People of my calling are not 
punctilious : any intelligence ; the slight- 
est hint — a cursed habit, too — will 
never allow me to see a written paper 

without But enough — I found the 

means ^ the matter was easily accom- 
plished. But no responsibility can be 
attached to you in the business; for 
should the genuine order now arrive, you 
would only have to inform your colonel 
of the circumstances, and enclose to him 
the forgery, with his signature so perfectly 
executed that it would deceive bimseif. 
The whole affiiir will be considered as a 
joke* Now pursue your fortune with 
the charming Agatha. Your love will 
gradually dry her tears. — But now for my 
reward.” 

Yes, accursed villain ! ” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to restrain my rage ; I 
will reward thee as thou deservest.” 
Seizing him at the same time, 1 began to 
ply him most lustily with my Spanish 
cane, exclaiming, in a voice almost choked 
with anger, “ Crafty scoundrel ! so thou 
openest my desk ; pryest into my secrets; 
forgest signatures and letters ! — receive 
thy reward ! ” 

Schienzky endeavoured to avoid my 
blows ; and having at last succeeded in 
gaining the door, he sprang from the 
steps into the street, uttering the most 
horrible curses. My feelings were now 
indescribable; 1 imagined a thousand 
plans for the deliverance of Hermann, all 
of which, on mature deliberation, [ was 
obliged to reject. As soon as 1 became 
somewhat calmer, I acquainted my father 
with the whole afliiir, and implored him 
most earnestly to leave nothing untried 
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to restore the innocent man to freedom* 
The colonel of my regiment was a per- 
sonal friend of my father ; and as soon as 
inyletter was despatched 1 felt myselfsome- 
what consoled. With very mingled feelings, 
1 looked forward for the next Intelligence 
respecting this unhappy arrest ; but none 
arrived, and I found myself obliged, a few 
nights afterwards, to follow up a recruit- 
ing adventure, which 1 ardently hoped 
would be my last. 

It was already quite dark, as I, accom- 
panied by my followers, issued from the 
city gate. The place of rendezvous with 
the intended recruit was in a wood in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling, to which 
one of the soldiers, well acquainted with 
the localities, served as a guide. Scarcely 
had we reached the spot, when a large 
party of the peasantry rushed out of a 
thicket. We grasped our weapons; shots 
were heard; in the midst of which and, 
the shouts of the peasants, 1 thought I 
distinguished Schlenzky’s odious laugh. 
1 felt myself seized, but succeeded, never- 
theless, in discharging my second pistol. 
Suddenly a fearful blow from behind fell 
upon my head— 1 was stretched senseless 
on the ground 

• « « « « 

Brightly shone the sun upon a white- 
washed little chamber, from the only 
window of which 1 looked upon an ex- 
tensive country. A neat steeple, em- 
bowered among shady lindens and tall 
pine-trees, at its side a smiling village, 
w'ere presented to my view. Had 1 not 
then — - but it was long, very long ago — 
often beheld the same scenery? from 
the apartments, which as a boy 1 occupied 
with my tutor, it was even thus that the 
village of Menkleben lay before us. But 
why this little window, with its iron bars ? 
why the coarse frock which 1 wore? was 
1 then not * • * * 

The door opened; an elderly well- 
dressed man entered, and advanced to- 
wards me. I knew not if he questioned 
me, nor what 1 answered. But long and 
earnestly he looked at me, and In a tone 
of deep sympathy, Thank heaven,” 
said he, reason regains her sway ! ” A 
long interval elapsed before it was con- 
sidered prudent to inform me of the real 
nature w my situation. I learnt that 1 
was in the fortress of Ingolstadt, and in 
the hospital for the insane ; that I had 
been found by some Bavarian peasants, 
who, believing me a violator of the terri- 


tory, severely wounded in a skirmish, had 
conveyed me to the fortress; that my 
wounds were soon cured, but that 1 had 
)on» remained in a state of mental insen- 
sibility, until a physician, newly attached 
to the establishment, bad judged it expe- 
dient to pay more than ordinary atten- 
tion to my case. A newspaper which was 
placed in my hands, informed me that 
more than three years had elapsed since 
in^ accident. They were lost ; and, alas I 
still more — my character, my station in 
the service of ray country, the good 
opinion of my superiors — all had va- 
nished ! Without hesitation, 1 discovered 
myself to the physician, who expressed 
his readiness to write to my father; 
adding, that the latter, when informed 
of my situation, might take measures for 
my liberation, 1 gratefully acknowledged 
m)[ obligations to the benevolent phy- 
sician, and the letter was despatched. 

The answer at length arrived : my fa- 
ther hiM been dead a year ! Hermann, 
too, was no more ! The physician, who 
was well known in Augsburgh, had ascer- 
tained that within less than two years 
from the period of his enlistment the un- 
fortunate man had been carried off by 
illness. It required no small share of 
sympathising friendship to support me 
under such afflicting intelligence. The 
worthy physician was not deficient on his 
part, and the commandant did all in his 
power to render my situation supportable. 

My imprisonment had lasted consider- 
ably above a year, when one day the 
cannon of the fortress began to thunder 
forth their greetings in honour of some 
bigh-bom personage. A widowed prin- 
cess of the house of Bavaria, on a journey 
to some medicinal baths, was passing 
through the place. Scarcely had the 
noble lady been conducted to the hotel 
destined for her reception, when 1 re- 
ceived a summons to attend her. The 
commandant received me in the ante- 
chamber. With a countenance beaming 
with joy, he informed me that my release 
was certain, the dowager-duchess Cle- 
mentina of Bavaria having obtained my 
liberation from the authorities of the 
country. The commandant most de- 
cidedly disclaimed my thanks as due to 
him. 1 felt, however, no doubt that he 
had presented a petition in my behalf to 
the duchess, whose benevolent disposition 
was universally known. 1 was graciously 
and kindly received. Tlie duchess ques- 
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tioned me minutely as to my family con- 
nections, and the immediate causes of my 
misfortunes. Then pointing to an elderly 
lady who stood near her, she added, 
“ Madame de Golzheim will inform 3'ou 
of some arrangements 1 have made to 
facilitate your return into the Prussian 
states ; and when you shall have attained 
an honourable situation in the service of 
your king, it will afford me a pleasing 
recollection that I have been instrumental 
to your success.” Overpowered with 
gratitude, I withdrew; but Madame de 
Golzheim accompanied me into the ante- 
chamber, where she informed me that the 
king, displeased at the many abuses com- 
mitted in the recruiting service, had al- 
ready replied with expressions of deep 
displeasure to a petition presented by ray 
relations on my behalf. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that, immediately on 
my return, an enquiry into niy conduct 
would be instituted, and that th^ result 
would consign me for several years a pri- 
soner to some fortress. To avoid this, 
the noble duchess had provided me with 
letters of recommendation to several in- 
fluential personages at the Prussian court. 
I was moreover to travel in her suite as 
far as Gotha, where her journey took 
another direction. I returned ray grate- 
ful acknowledgments, though not without 
a painful sensation of wounded self-love, 
which revolted at the idea of my return 
among my comrades as one who had es- 
caped punish ment only through the fa- 
vour and protection of the great. With 
deep emotion 1 took leave of my kind 
protector the comnianilant, and early on 
the following morning bade adieu to In- 
golstadt. 

After an expeditious journey, we ar- 
rived at Gotha, where Madamej^de Golz- 
heim requesteil me to accompany her on 

a visit to her brother, Count S , who 

resided at his country seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which he had invited seve- 
ral guests, and amongst them a young 
female friend of her sister. , On our ar- 
rival, we learnt that the Count had the 
evening before set out for Berlin, on 
receiving a summons from the king. The 
guests had consequently dispersed, with 
the exception of Madame de Golzheim’s 
young friend, who, expecting her arrival, 
had remained behind, but who was then 
out on a walk. “ There is no remedy but 
patience,” said Madame de Golzheim, 
who had for a considerable time con- 


ferred in secret with an elderly domestic : 
** we must pass away the time as well as 
we can, till my young fnend returns from 
her walk. The count has, I am informed, 
engaged a foreign artist to make copies 
from some of the most celebrated paint- 
ers. He is now at work in the house. 
We may, therefore, amuse ourselves by 
inspectin^g his performance.” Thougn 
little inclined to look at pictures, polite- 
ness required my assent. We passed into 
a saloon, in which a painter, with his 
back tow'ards us, sat at his easel. The 
sight painfully reminded me of Hermann. 
When at length, disturbed by the noise 
of our entrance, the artist rose, and turned 
towards us — Gracious Heaven ! the 
strange forms which had haunted me in 
my madness seemed again to glare upon 
me ; — it was Hermann himself! In the 
deepest agitation he advanced towards 
me, and received me in his arms. He 
who has felt the weight of remorse, and 
who, like me, has in one moment, as if 
by magic, been released from the cruel 
burden, — he alone can judge of my feel- 
ings, when 1 again awoke to consciousness 
and certainty. ” But how,” exclaimed I, 
” can miracles happen ? — and Agatha ?” 
I ventured to add, not without fear of 
hearing some disastrous intelligence. 
** She IS mine,” replied Hermann. “ You 
shall see her — she shall herself tell you 
the anxiety your uncertain fate has occa- 
sioned ns,” With tliese words he drew 
me down the steps into the park. I 
was again to sec Agatha ! hut as the 
wife of another ! — Hermann warmly in- 
vited me to accompany him to his bouse; 
but a servant of Madame de Golzheim 
previously placed in my hands a letter 
from that lady, which contained the fol- 
lowing : — ” The commands of the 
duchess call me hence. Our journey must 
he resumed very early to-morrow. 1 leave 
you with friends to whom destiny has 
so unexpectedly reunited you, with the 
warmest wishes for your future welfare ; 
the promotion of which I have now the 
consolation to be able to commit to 
Heaven and the truest friendship.” 

Hermann and myself now entered a 
neat country bouse, and proceeded into 
a garden, at the farther end of which tw'o 
ladies were sitting. One rose as we en- 
tered, and advanced towards us — it was 
Agatha. Overpowered by the violence 
of my feelings, I pressed her hand to my 
lips, while my looks alone pleaded for 
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pardon. “All is forgotten,** exclaimed 
she: “ evil has turned to good. Be, 
therefore, the bitter past no more re- 
membered.** She now conducted me to 
the arbour, where her fair companion, 
whom Hermann introduced as Made* 
moiselle Feldern, the daughter of the 
vill^e pastor, had remained. With a 
feeling for which 1 found it difficult to 
account, 1 gazed on her charming fea- 
tures. She appeared the very ideal of 
refined sensibility, of bewitching modesty. 
I was not myself aware how deeply I was 
lost in the contemplation of this lovely 
being, till 1 observed the sly smile on the 
countenance of Hermann, who at last 
accompanied me back to the coLint*s re- 
sidence where, by Madame de Golzheim*s 
desire, an apartment had been prepared 
for me. 

On the fallowing morning the artist 
proceeded to satisfy my curiosity with 
regard to his past fate. He had been 
dragged from Augsburg, his heart n prey 
to the most bitter pangs, occasioned by 
my supposed treachery. On his arrival 
in Berlin, where he was questioned by 
the authorities, he was at length unde- 
ceived. After a protracted confinement, 
he was released, equipped as a recruit, and 
sent to drill. The circumstance of his 
false arrest having been explained, he 
conceived a hope that he might obtain 
his discharge from the service into which 
he had been so unjustly enlisted. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. His edu- 
cation w'as evidently superior to that of 
his comrades ; he wrote a good hand, and 
was therefore considered a desirable re- 
cruit. In this situation, Agatha — the 
gentle Agatha — determined to share his 
lot. She possessed some jewels wdiich 
had belonged to her mother. The sale 
of these defrayed the expenses of her 
journey to Berlin, and left a surplus, on 
which, aided by her skill in the finer 
kinds of needle-work, she might reason- 
ably expect to exist till happier times. 
The most important step was to obtain 
Hcnnann*s discharge. This, however, was 
no easy matter. An ingenious stratagem 
at length achieved what fair represent- 
ations had failed to eflect. On pretence 
of sickness, Hermann was transferred to 
the military hospital, where meagre diet 
and want of fresh air had nearly reduced 
him in reality to the condition which he 
at first so successfully counterfeited. One 
of the attendants was then induced, for a 


considerable bribe, to disinter the body 
of a soldier, lately deceased, and who in 
features had borne some resemblance to 
the painter. In the night the mournful 
remains were introduced into the hos- 
pital ; and at the same moment, and by 
the same window, Hermann escaped. On 
the following morning his death was re- 
ported, whilst he issued in disguise from 
the Potsdam gate. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in safety at Wittenberg, 
where the nuptial benediction united him 
to his t)eloved Agatha. “ Your fate,** 
added Hermann, in conclusion of his 
story, “ remained in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, till the letter of your physician 
fell into the hands of your cousin, little 
Mary, whom you may perhaps remember. 
Her idea of interesting Madame de Golz- 
heim in your behalf was as happy as its 
efiects have been fortunate. You might 
have passed many a tedious year in con- 
finement, had not love accomplished your 
liberation.** 

“ Love ! ** repeated I ; “ what mean 
you ? ** — “ Ay,” repeated Hermann, 
“ love alone has prompted your cousin to 
the efforts which she has made for your 
freedom ; a love of the purest descrip- 
tion, which is intimately interwoven with 
her existence, and which, if unreturned, 
will bring her to the grave. But more 
of this another time,” added he, gaily ; 
and, rising at these words, we sauntered 
together down the long avenue. At a 
turn of the walk I perceived Agatha and 
Mademoiselle Feldern, in company with 
an elderly lady, whose features, as I ad- 
vanced, seemed not altogether unknow'u 
to me ; every instant they called to mind 
the impressions of my early years — it 
was herself — iny kind aunt, the fosterer 
of my ch^dhood ; — she, too, held back 
no longer; she hung on my neck, and 
amidst tears of joy, named me her be- 
loved, lost, recovered child ! Hermann 
and Agatha had disappeared. Made- 
moiselle Feldern seemed to weep. 

“ Do } on not recollect little Mary, j^oiir 
cousin? ” said my aunt. — ^‘‘Undoubtedly,** 
I exclaimed ; ” 1 deeply feel my obliga- 
tions to that generous girl.’* — “ Then, 
thank her now; for she stands before 
you ! The strange child insisted on 
being presented to you under a feigned 
name. But it is now time to conclude 
the comedy.” 

After the lapse of some days passed in 
the intoxication of hapi)y love, I began 
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to reflect upon my future lot. I had 
once more become attached to life I 
M^as no longer a prey to remorse; and 
the prospect of again lingering in a dun- 
geon was insupportably bitter. It was 
decided that my aunt and Mary should 
precede me to Potsdam; and that I 
should immediately follow. This plan 
was no sooner formed than executed; 
and on my arrival 1 assumed another 
name, and repaired to the hotel appointed 
ns the place of rendezvous. Early the 
next morning 1 stood at the window of 
my chamber, sadly out of humour with 
my destiny, when sounds of martial music, 
from the opposite park, fell upon my ear. 
Unable to resist the force of ancient 
habit, I hastened into the fresh air, to 
enjoy the spectacle of a military parade. 
I was lost in admiration at the aspect of 
the king, who, though bowed down by 
the weight of years and bodily sufferings, 
presided over the exercises of a regiment 
of the guards, with unabated ardour and 
skill : my breast swelled with the proud 
feeling of patriotic pride; and in my 
reverie, I failed to observe that the troop., 
had at length retired; the king, sur- 
rounded by a circle of oflicers, remaining 
on the ground. The few spectators of 
this military show had gradiiallv dis- 
persed: I alone had, unconsciously, re- 
mained rooted to the spot, and, buried in 
thought, riveted iny eyes on the quarter 
whence the last martial sounds had re- 
verberated. A touch, not of the softest 
description, at length awakened roe from 
iny dreams. Looking hastily round, I be- 
held a gigantic orderly of the guards, who, 
in a harsh tone, thus addressed me: — 
“ The king must speak with you.” I 
stood petrified, and nothing but the im- 
perious pantomime of the orderly at 
length urged me forward. With totter- 
ing knees I approached the spot where 
stood the king, who had advanced a little 
in front of his attendunts, and whose eagle 
eye darted on me a look of the most 
searching expression. 

“ Who are you ? ” was his first ques- 
tion. 

** My name is Arerid,” replied I, in 
confusion : '*1 am a stinient of Halle.” 

How came you hither ? ” — « I am 
on my way to pass the vacation with my 
friends at Berlin.” 

“ But wliat do you here ? ” pointing to 
the exercise ground. — Jong-cherished 


wish to sec your majesty’s guards induced 
me to remain.” — “ Have they pleased 
you ? ” asked he, with an ironical smile. 
I know not to what exclamation of ad- 
miration I might have given utterance, 
but his keen eye scanned me from head 
to foot, and then remained for a while 
fixed on my countenance. At length he 
again accosted me : ** You are no student : 

repair to the quarters of General K ; 

tell him your name, and your real busi- 
ness.” And thereupon, turning his back 
on me, he returned to the oflicers ; and, 
followed by them, directed his course 
towards the palace. After 1 had col- 
lected myself sufficiently to pay obedience 
to his order, I enquired for the quarters of 

General K ; and was obliged to wait 

some time in the orderly room, before 
he made his appearance. When sum- 
moned to his presence, I had had time to 
form my plan. I mentioned ray real 
name, ana gave the general a short 
sketch of my adventures. He listened 
to me with astonishment. My liberation 
by the Duchess Clementina seemed par- 
ticularly to gratify him : but when, at the 
close of my talc, I drew forth the packet 
containing the letters of recommendation 
given me by the duchess, and delivered it 
to him with a request that he would im- 
mediately destroy the letters, or, at least, 
not forward them to their respective ad- 
dresses until the king had decided on 
my fate, as I wished to leave ni^ case to 
my sovereign’s gracious consideration 
alone; the general nodded his appro- 
bation, locked up the letters in his writing 
desk, and desired me to return to my 
hotel, there to wait further instructions. 

In the course of a few hours I received 
an order to the following eflcct : — 

Lieutenant Von Arnstein will pro- 
ceed immediately to Berlin, where the 
colonel of his regiment will communicate 
to him his majesty’s decision on his 
case.” 

And thus was I to separate from Mary 
with a heart full of fearful expectation. 
She promised to follow me with my aunt 
next day ; and I set out on my disconso- 
late pilgrimage towards the capital. 

Early the next morning 1 stood before 
my colonel. He smiled in a friendly 
manner, and said ; — 

“It is the pleasure of the king that 
you should resume your rank in the regi- 
ment, participate in any promotion that 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But 1 am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.’* 

1 vowed that with jo^ul heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


kept my word. Mary, when she heard 
of tins happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us ; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Various attempts have, on different 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliary to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in- 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma- 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1 74 (>, the professor addressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af- 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which be 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of bis daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis- 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title : 
— Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu- 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s ear alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern- 
ment. But in the event of his offers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con- 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci- 
pher, he thus expresses himself: — “ Few 
people,” observes he, ** can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle- 
gro, &C., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli- 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit his secret to the test of examin- 
ation. He maintains that the first mu- 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro- 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded ; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister ns a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great- 
est facility. This beginning was unfor- 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in- 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go- 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
fur ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister ; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist- 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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MUSIC. 

pATiiTOTic Songs, (leilirated to the Kini». 
By Muses Agnes and Susanna Striek* 
land, Mtuic by Green. 

Tiik above volume is very tastefully 
got up, anti does great credit to the fair 
composers, whose patriotism none can 
doubt. They well deserve the appro- 
bation which we are informed His Ma- 
jesty has bestowed upon them. We wish 
we could say as much for the music as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer docs 
not seem vei7 happy in his effort on this 
occasion ; and we regret it the more, as it 
in several places destroys ti)|| force and 
meaning or the words. Wc can, never- 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdin. 


O’KKPicTuaicnHoPEs and parted Days. 
Music by John Bird^ Esq. Green. 
We have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn mo^t,the 
words or music, ns they are both unwor- 
thy of publication ; more particularly the 
la.ter. It ap[)car8 to us that the* im- 
mense profit uttaclied to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly unqualified for the task. In 
these times of reform, we may take the 
opportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
about one third less than the present ex- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De Clipfobd's Bridk. — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, Is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may rcconiinend it to 
our fair readers as a song not unworthy n 
place in their portfolio. 

Drawing-Room Lyrics. Seven SmgSj 
written by F. W. N, Bayley^ Esq,; 
composed by J. Green, Green. Lon- 
don. 

This is an appropriate offering to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
poetry is of a light and graceful character, 

vox.. IV. 


and perfectly in unison with the title. 
** Drawing-Room Lyrics^* are not of a 
nature to challenge the terrors of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a Jess 
pleasing shape; but we should find some 
difficulty in dealing ungenlly with Mr. 
Bayley^s songs, even wer.^ we so disposed. 
“ The Mother’s Lullaby” is very pretty, 
and “ They say she is laid in the colil, 
cold earth” will be a favourite with most 
amateurs. The music is in Green’s best 
style, and very suitable to the poetry. 

The volume is excellently got up, and 
both in its embellishments and tasteful 
binding, does credit to the publisher. 


Tiif. Gardens and Menagerie of the 
Zoological Society. Volume Se- 
cond, — Birds* Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume of this ex- 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con- 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
birds superior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua- 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
port of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
the emeus and their young, the wild tur- 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the hitvtory of the wild turkev, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest- 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes : — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur- 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to those 
of Uic ostriclk, known l>y the name of mara- 
bous: those of the Indian species are far 
superior to the others. The tail is black, 
and the under parts, which furnish the cele- 
biRted plumes, pure white. In the Argala, 
tlicsc plumes are frequently of a greyish 
slate colour ; but a similar variation has not 
yet been observed in Ute African species. 
On the other hand, the white of the latter is 
by no means so beautifully clear and bril- 
liant as that which has obtained tor finest 
Indian plumes the first place in the estim- 
ation of comkoi<>seiirK. 
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To this we beg leave to add^ that from 
the breast and iM>dy feathers of the gigan- 
tic Indian stork, commonly called at 
Calcutta the adjutant, are made those 
elegant feather muffs and boas so highly 
prized by the belles of the present day. 
When imported from India, they are 
wholly without wadding ; the inufis, 
which are lined with shorter feathers, 
are so light that they can scarcely be 
felt on the arm. They are worn during 
the yearly cessation of heat which the 
fair residents at Calcutta call winter. 


Natube Displayed: A new and infal- 
lible Method of acquiring Languages. 

jV. 6r. Dufief. Twelfth Edition. 
J. and C. Adlard, Ac. 

It may be imagined that a system 
adopted at Harrow and Rugby, and books 
which have reached the twelfth edition, 
can scarcely need our approval to assist 
their popularity ; the author, however, is 
aware, that to no species of literature do 
we more earnestly direct our attention 
than to that connected with education. 
Our periodical being devoted to British 
ladies, wc are proud to assist mothers In 
their most sacred duty — the cultivation 
of their children’s minds; on the right 
direction of which, the general welfare of 
society depends. 

The speaking and hearing part of every 
language, we well know, is chiefly mecha- 
nical. M. Dufief follows nature, by teach- 
ing it mechanically, in opposition to the 
practice of most other teachers : he has, 
therefore, begun at the right end of tu- 
ition. An extract from his first volume 
will explain his method ; — 

We now arrive at a very interesting and 
most important exercise, to which 1 earnestly 
solicit aUeiition. It consists in the Master 
communicating to the Class, in the following 
manner, short French phrases, founded on 
each of the ten words which have been just 
recUedU 

Master — on nCa dit quit venait d'arriver 
k Londres; Class repeat simultaneously and 
loudly — on ma dit quU venait d'arrioer k 
J.ondre$* The Master then informs the 
Class that he will call out the meaning of the 
above sentence in English, which they are to 
listen to with attention, but not to repeat after 
him. Master (loudly and distinctly) — I 
was that he hod jutt arrived at London, 
Tlie Master, having uttered this sentence, 
pmeeds to repeat the phrase — on m*a dit 


qi^U venedt d'arrioer k Londres, which the 
Class repeat once more after him — on m'a 
dit qu*U venait d’omuer k Londres, The 
Master proceeds to break into detached parts 
the French sentence, and the English trans- 
lation ; the Class repeating only French, 
as follows: Master — on m*a diti Class — 
on m*a dit. Master — I was told ; Class 
(the French only) — on m*a dit. Master — 
qu*U venait d*arrivar; Class — venait 
d'arriver. Master — that he had just ar- 
rived ; Class — qu*il venaU d* arrioer. Mas- 
ter — d Londres ; Class h Londres. Master 

— at London ; Class — h Londres, 

The Master, in order to ascertain what 
degree of attention has been paid by every 
individual of the Class, and to impress the 
above sentence on the memory more forcibly, 
proceeds to particularise it again in the fol- 
lowing manner : he will tell the Class that 
every one dP them should look at him during 
the whole of this process ; he will then fix his 
eyes on one of the pupils, who is to answer 
him, and who is immediately informed, as 
well as tile whole Class, that, whatever 
French words are uttered, he is to repeat 
them, and then the English of them, pre- 
viously pronounced by the Master, and also 
the French a second time ; and, as soon as 
Uiat is done, the whole Class, upon hearing 
some preconcerted signal, (the stroke of a 
small hammer, fur instance,) must echo the 
part of the French sentence spoken by tlie 
Scholar. The Class should also be informed 
that they must repeat, in a low tone, the part 
of the French sentence when first uttered by 
the Master; but this will be better under- 
stood by putting it into practice. Master — 
on m'a dit ; Scholar loud, and Class low, — 
on m*a dil^ 1 have been told, on nCa dil. 
Master strikes : Class {loud and simuUaneous- 
ly) — on nCa dit. The Master tlien fixes his 
eyes on another Scholar, and says — 
venait d'arriver ; Scholar loud, and Class low, 

— quit venait d'arriver, that he had just ar- 
rived, quit venait d'arriver. Master strikes f 
Class — qu'U venait (C arrioer. The Master 
fixes his eyes on a third Scholar, and says, h 
Londres ; Scholar loud, and Class low, — d 
Londres, at London, h Londres. Master 
strikes : Class repeat — h Londres. 

In order that this phrase should be engraved 
on the memory of each scholar, so deeply as to 
render it next to impossible that time or cir- 
cumstance should ever erase it ; the master 
will have recourse to an exercise so powerful 
that it can scarcely fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose. The plan may be thus exemplified. 
Each pupil being ready with his slate and 
slate^jfencil, the Master will again repeat the 
pbraae— on m'a dit qu'il venait d'arriver d 
Londres g the Class will echo— .on m*a dit 
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qu'U venait dCanioer 4 Londret» The Master 
says — on ; Class on. Master — o ; Class 
{write on the slate, and say aloud) — o. Mas- 
ter — ns Class n. Master — on ; Class — 
on. Master — m*a; Class — m'a. Master 

— m* apostrophes Class — m* apostrophe. 
Master — « ; Class — a. Master — ma ; 
Class — nia. Master — on ni’a; Class 
(read from their slates, loud and simulta- 
neously) — on ma. Master — dU ; Class — 
dii. Master — d; Class — d. Master — i; 
Class — i. Master— t; Class — /. Master 

— dit ; Class — dit. Master — on nCa dit ; 
Class — on m*a dit. Master — qu*Us Class 

Master — q; Class — q. Master 

— u apostrophe ; Class — u apostrophe. 
Master — is Class — i. Master — /; Class 

— /. Master — qu'Us Class — yuV. Mas- 
ter — on ma dit qu'ii s Class — on m*a dU 
quit. Muster — t>enait s Class — venaii. 
Master— o; Class — v. Master — e; Class 

— e. Master — vcs Class — ve. The Mas- 
ter will observe to the Class that every syl- 
lable of the words written on the slate must 
be connected by a trait-d*union. The class 
will therefore immediately place it after ve. 
Master — «; Class— n. Master— o; Class 

— a. Master — /; Class — /. Master — t 
Class — t. Master — venait ; Class — i»c- 
nait. Master — on mV dit qiiU venait ; 
Class (from their slates) — on m'a dit qu'd ec- 
nait. Master — d'arriver / Class — d'arriver. 
Master — d' apostrophes Class — d* apostrophe. 
Master — o; Class — a. Master— dVi; Class 

Master — double rr ; Class — double 
rr. Master — i ; Class — t. JNIaster — rri ; 
Class — rri. Master — dVm ; Class — dVm. 
Master — vs Class — v. Master — e ; Class 

— c. Master — r; Class — r. Master- 
ver ; Class — ver. Master — d'urriver ; Class 

— d'aniver. Master — on vi'a dit qu*U ve.- 
nait d*arriver ; Class (loud and simultane- 
ously, from their slates,) — on vCa dit qu*U 
venait d'arrwer. Master accen/ grow; 
Class — d, accent grave. The Master will 
call out to the Class souUgne% d (underline 
d) which they will immediately do. Master 
on m*a dit gu*il venait (Carriver h ; Class — 
on m’o dit quit venait d'arriver d. Master — 
Londres ; Class — Londres. Master — L, 
leltre majuscule ; Class — L, ietlre majuscule. 
Master ~>o; Class — o. Master— n ; Class 


— n. Master — Lon; Class — Lon. Mas- 
ter — d; Class — d. Master — r; Class — 
r. Master — c ; Class — e. Master — j ; 
Class — s. Master dres ; Class — dres. 
Master — Londres ; C lass — Londres. Mas- 
ter — on mV dU quU venait tfarriver d Lon- 
dres s Class (from their slates) — on mV dit 
qu*il venait (Ca-rri-ver d Lon-dres. The 
Master wdll apply this process, which has 
been described so minutely, to every phrase 
formed on ten words just recited.* 

The first volume is devoted to the de- 
vclopement of the system : it contains on 
alphabetical vocabulary of various words, 
classed according to the parts of speech ; 
and examples of their variation (a plan 
that meets our highest approbation), con- 
versation phrases, a collection of idiom- 
atical and proverbial phrases, and an easy 
Lccleur Frangais. The second contains 
the conjugation of verbs. Syntax made 
easy, and a Lecteur Franpais drawn from 
higher sources. ^ 

We think that a literal translation, as 
well as a parallel sentence, ought to have 
accompanied all idiomatical and pro- 
verbial phrases. We do not think any 
thing is well remembered that is not tho- 
rou^ly understood ; and we have, in the 
review of a work by another author, ex- 
pressed our approval of the dissection of 
idioms. If a child learn the following 
sentence, with the English a translation 
to the French, will be not be inclined to 
apply detached parts of the phrases very 
oddly ? — 

Ce jeune homme est regie comme un pajner 

dc musique : 

This young man is as regular as clockwork. 

In consequence of M. DuliefV extreme 
economy of teachers, there can be little 
individual explanation : therefore, will not 
a dull hut well-meaning child have a very 
comical association of ideas relating to 
music-paper, and clockwork ? And, per- 
haps, following mechanically M. Dufief ’s 
excellent plan of variation of sentences, 
the scholar may be induced to transplant 


• The attentive reader cannot fail to observe, that in these exercises the French occurs many 
more times than the English ; and that, throughout tho System, the English is employed as 
little as possible : the reason for tliis is founded upon tlie principle, that the less tlie organs 
of speech are put into motion by native sounds, the sooner they become adapted, or, as it 
were, moulded, to the sounds of the language which is the object of study. The ears of the 
learners soon become, if I may use the expression, completely saturated with French sounds ; 
and this is one of the circumstances which concur in promoting wonderfully the progress of 
those wIm) learn by this plan ; so true it is tliat the simplest means arc generally the most 
powerful. ^ 
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such phrases in the most laughable man- 
ner into conversation. Candour obliges 
us to own that the author, by the use of 
Italics, has pointed out the words which 
cause the sentences to clash ; yet is not 
this as if, where several roads meet, a pas- 
seiiiier were forewarned by a finger-post— 
" This is a wrong road,” but without re- 
ceiving the slightest intimation of the 
place to which it leads? There is nothing 
we more earnestly recommend in tuition 
than the dissection and analysis of idioms, 
whether they are proverbial, metaphy- 
sical •, or such ns convey lively ideas to 
the mind, under what appears to a fo- 
reigner a difficult arrangement of words ; 
as the following: — 

Allons, courage ; la wdld fjui revient a elle. 
Come cheer up ; she is recovering her senses. 

De quelle part vient il ? 

Who sent him ? 

Je n*ai que fiiire de votre argent. 

2 do not want your maney at all. 

Qm' a-l-U djeter les hauts arts f 

What ails him that he complains so loudly? 

Wc repeat, that translations, as well as 
parallel sentences, ought to accompany 
all such examples of idioms, or the ideas 
of the learner remain confused aiKi inde- 
finite. 

To sum up our examination of M, Dii- 
fief’s plan, we consider that his mode of 
tuition lays a most admirable foundation 
for the acquirement of languages; one 
that never was surpassed — perhaps, never 
equalled. His books are equally instruc- 
tive to the teacher in the art of teaching, 
as to the pupil in that of learning. In 
saying this, we bestow no slight praise ; 
for, in most works of the kind, the first is 
an object that does not receive the slight- 
est consideration. Nevertheless, we can- 
not allow our numerous friends who 
superintend the education of their own 
children, or that of others, to consider 
French tuition finished when M. Dufief 
has done with his pupils. They will, it is 
true, be able to speak French intrepidly, 
hear it clearly, and write it correctly; 
but, to establish that intimate literary 
taste for the lan^age (without which, or 
constant colloquial practice, an acquired 
language soon fades from the memory), 
we would advise M. Diifief’s highest 
^lass to be broken into smaller divisions, 


consisting of ten or fin:cen,and each to be 
placed under the tuition of an intelligent 
teacher, who would read with the pupils, 
and open their minds to the beauties of 
Frencn literature. Thus would our only 
objection to M. DufiePs plan be obviated, 
viz. that the enormous size of the classes 
cuts off all intellectual communication 
between pupil and teacher : however de- 
sirable such a system may be in the ele- 
mentary branches, it is greatly detrimental 
to the finishing work of instruction. 


Divines of the Chuiich of Englani?. 

Nos. XIV. and XV. Jeremy Taylor^ 

VoU, IL and III. A. J. Valpy. 

“ Ay, Sir, there were giants in those 
days,” was the remark of George III. to 
a learned person in his court who was 
praising the writings of this great divine. 
The justice of the single-hearted mon- 
arch’s terse criticism will be generally 
known, as Mr. Valpy’s excellent press un- 
folds the rich treasures of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works; which, much as they are cele- 
brated, are more universally talked of 
than read ; more known in extracts than 
as a whole : and that not from the want 
of a desire to read, but literally from the 
want of books. As unbelievers, of good 
literary taste, often read tlie Bible, to 
enjoy the higli relish of its poetical beau- 
ties, so many modern men of genius, who 
would not, on any account, read a book 
of devotion for the sake of edification, 
will dwell with delight on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor, through admiration of his 
sublime eloquence, his keen observation, 
bis sparkling wit, lofty poetry, and deep 
learning. The last qualification is, indeed, 
his chief fault in the eyes of a Christian 
reader; for it is rather more apparent 
than needful in his style: yet so capti- 
vating is that style to every class of read- 
ers. that we can scarcely wish it to be 
other than it is. In the present volume 
we find, among other sermons, that beau- 
tiful series, On the good and evil 
Tongue : ” many of its precepts arc ad- 
mirably adapted to increase the happiness 
of society in general. For the purposes 
of utility, as well as to show the powers of 
the author, we give the following extracts : 


Do not many men talk themselves into 
anger, screwing up themselves with dialogues 
of fancy, till they forget the company and 


• The idioms of a cultivated people are often highly poetical ; proverbs, however hackneyed 
and vulgarised, are frequently expressed with the truest feeling of poetry. 
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themselves ? And some men hate to be con- 
tradicted or interrupted, or to l>e discovered 
in their folly ; and some men being a little 
conscious, and not striving to amend by si- 
Icnce, they make it worse by discourse; a 
long story of themselves, — a tedious praise 
of another, collaterally to do themselves ad- 
vantage, — a declamation against a sin to 
undo the person, or oppress the reputation, 
of their neighbour, unseasonable repetition 
of that which neither profits nor delights, 
trilling contentions about a goat's beard, or 
the blood of an oyster, — anger and animo- 
sity, spite and rage, — scorn and reproach 
begun on questions which concern neither of 
the litigants, — fierce disputations, — striv- 
ings for what is past, and what shall never 
be : these are the events of the loose and un- 
wary tongue ; which arc like fiics and gnats 
on the margin of a pool ; they do not sting 
like an asp, or bite deeji as a bear ; yet they 
can vex a man into a fever and impatience, 
and make him incapable of rest and cpunsel. 

A cheerful spirit is the best convoy for re- 
ligion ; and though sadness does in some 
cases become a Christian, as being an index 
of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wise. 
l}roper rcbcntmcnt of things, yet it serves but 
one end, being useful in the only instance of 
repentance ; and hath done its greatest works, 
not when it weeps and sighs, but when it 
hates and grows Ciireful against sin. But 
cheerfulness, and a festival spirit, fill the 
soul full of harmony ; it composes music for 
churches and hearts, it makes and publishes 
glorifications of God, it produces thankful- 
ness, and servos the end of charity: and 
wlieii the oil of gladness runs over, it makes 
bright and tall emissions of liglit and holy 
fires, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy 
round about : and, therefore, since it is so 
innocent, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever can innocently 
minister to this holy joy, does set forward tlie 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, 
charity itself, which is the vertical top of all 
religion, is nothing else but a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and reflected from all 
the angles of our life and intercourse. It is 
a rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neigh- 
bour's good, a pleasure in doing good, a re- 
joicing with him ; and without love we can- 
not have any joy at all. 

But when the jest hath teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother ; when it is 
loose and wanton ; when it is unseasonable ; 
and much, or many ; when it serves ill pur- 
• loses, or spends better time ; then it is tlic 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit 
fly away, seeking for a temple wiiere the 
mirth and the music arc solemn and religious. 

But, above all the abuses which ever dis- 


honoured the tongues of men, nothing more 
deserves the whip of an exterminating angel, 
or the stings of scorpions, than profane jest- 
ing : which is a bringing of the Spirit of 
God to partake of the follies of a man ; as if 
it were not enough for a man to be a fool, 
but the wisdom of God must be brought into 
those horrible scenes. He that makes a jest 
of the words of Scripture,, or of holy things, 
plays with thunder, and kisses the mouth of 
a cannon just as it belches fire and death ; ho 
stakes heaven at spum-point, and trips cross 
and pile whetlicr ever he shall see the face of 
God or no ; he laughs at damnation, while 
he had rather lose God than lose his jest ; 
nay (which is the horror of all), he makes a 
jest of God himself, and the Spirit of the Fa- 
ther and the Son to become ridiculous. Some 
men use to read Scripture on their knees, and 
many with their heads uncovered, and all 
good men with fear and trembling, with re- 
verence and grave attention. “ Search the 
Scriptures, for therein ye hope to have life 
eternal ; " and “ All Scripture is written by 
inspiration of GoU, and is fit for instruction, 
for reproof, for exhortation, for doctrine," 
not for jesting ; but he that makes that use of 
it, had better part with his eyes in jest, and 
give his heart to make a tennis-ball ; and, 
that I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of It, it is as like the material part of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, os jeering of a man 
is to abusii^ him ; and nO man can use it 
but he that w^ants wit and maimers, as w'ell as 
he w'ants religion. 

The third instance of vain, trifling convers- 
ation and immoderate talking is, revealing 
secrets ; which is a dismantling and rending 
of the robe from the privacies of human in- 
tercourse ; and it is worse tlian denying to 
restore that which was intrusted to our 
charge ; for this not only injures his neigh- 
bour's right, but throw's it aw'ay, and exposes 
it to his enemy ; it denying to give a man 
his own arms, and delivering tlicm to an- 
other, by whom he shall sufler mischief. He 
that intrusts a secret to his friend, goes thi- 
ther as to a sanctuary, and to violate the rites 
of that is sacrilege, and profanation of friend- 
ship, w'hich is the sister of religion, and the 
mother of secular blessing ; a thing so sacred, 
that it changes a kingdom into a church, and 
makes interest to be piety, and justice to be- 
come religion. But this mischief grows ac^ 
cording to the subject-matter and its eflcct ; 
and the tongue of a babbler may crush a 
man's bones, or break his fortune on her own 
wheel : and whatever the effect be, yet of 
itself it is tlic betraying of a trust, and, by 
reproach, oftentimes passes on to intolerable 
calamities, like a criminal to his scafibld 
through the execrable gates of cities; and, 
though it is infinitely worse that the secret is 
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laid open out of spite or treachery, yet it is 
more foolish when it is discovered for no 
other end hut to serve the itch of talking, or 
to seem to know, or to be accounted worthy 
of a trust. 

The sermon entitled “ The Duties of 
the Tongue ” inculcates a strong lesson 
on the necessity of using delicacy and 
tenderness in reproof. How many people 
who deem themselves actuated by the best 
motives, yet seize every opportunity of 
venting the whole effervescence of a sple- 
netic and detracting temper on a friend 
or relative suddenly overwhelmed with 
calamity j What numbers of broken 
hearts, of wounded spirits, and even of 
suicides, might be spared, were the fol- 
lowing excellent observations duly con- 
sidered : — 

Use not liberty of reproof in the days of 
sorrow and affliction ; for the calamity itself 
is enough to chastise the gaieties of sinning 
persons, and to bring them to repentance : it 
may be sometimes lit to insinuate the men- 
tion of the cause of that sorrow, in order to 
repentance, and a cure ; but severe and biting 
language is then out of season, and it is like 
putting vinegar to an inflamed and smarting 
eye: it increases the anguish, and tempts 
unto impatience. In the accidents of a sad 
person, we must do as nurses to their falling 
dlildrcn, snatch them up and still their cry- 
ings, and entertain their passion with some 
delightful avocation ; but chide not then, 
when the sorrowful man needs to he re- 
freshed. When Crates, tlie cynic, met De- 
metrius Fhalereus in his banishment and 
trouble, he went to him and spoke to him 
friendly, and used his philosopliy in the mi- 
nistries of comfort, and taught him to bear 
his trouble nobly, and so wrought on the cri- 
minal and wild Demetrius; and he moved 
him to repentance, wlio,' if he had been chid- 
den, as he expected, would have scorned the 
manners of the cynic, and hated his presence 
and institution. 

Avoid all the evil appendages of this 
liberty ; for since to reprove a sinning bro- 
ther is, at the best, but an unwelcome and 
invidious employment, though it may also 
be understood to be full of charity; yet, 
therefore, we must not make it to be hateful 
by adding reproach, scorn, violent expres- 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. 
Jerome invited Epiclmrmus to supper ; and 
he, knowing that Jerome had unfortunately 
killed his Mend, replied to his invitation, 
Atqid nuper cum amicos immalares, non i;o- 
rastif “ I think 1 may come ; for when thou 
didst sacrifice thy friends, tliou didst not de- 
vour them.'’ This was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, w'itli more prudence and charity, liave 


been avoided. They that intend charitably 
and conduct wisely, take occasions and pro- 
per seasons of reproof ; they do it by way of 
question and similitude, by narrative and apo- 
logues, by commending something in him 
that is good, and discommending the same 
fault in other persons, by way that may dis- 
grace that vice, and preserve the reputation 
of the man. Some use to mingle praises 
with their reprehensions, and to invite their 
friend’s pstience to endure remedy, by mi- 
nistering ^ome pleasure with their medicine; 
for as no wise man can well endure to be 
praised by h>m that knows not how to dis- 
praise and to reprove, so neither will they 
endure to be reproved by him that knows not 
how to praise ; for reproof from such a man 
betrays too great a love of himself, and an 
illiberal spirit. 

In the third volume, the beautiful ser- 
mons entitled “ The Serpent and the 
Dove,** and “ The Foolish Exchange,** 
are well deserving attention. 


The Old Man of the Mountain, &c. 

Tales from the German of Tieck. 

Moxon. 

It is long since we have opened a ge- 
nuine work" from the German with all its 
metaphysical dreaminess and ghostly ro- 
mance. Germanised English romance is 
fashionable enough; but since the stars 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue have 
set, no one but Fouqu6 has succeeded to 
the magic sceptres vacated or resigned by 
these potent enchanters. 

We trace much of the national man- 
nerism of German romance in this trans- 
lation, which, despite of verbal faults and 
affectations too numerous to mention, is 
a work of genius; indeed, it possesses 
more genius and imagination than talent 
and clever arrangement. The story of 
the first tale is carelessly put together,-— 
evidently for the purpose of throwing out 
a variety of fanciful and sometimes beau- 
tifiil opinions on tlie mystery of human 
existence, and the usages and customs of 
society ; at one moment the reader laughs 
at some flighty absurdity, while at the 
next he is presented with some trait no 
less touching than true. The Old Man 
of the Mountain is a sort of bei.cvolent 
misanthrope, resident on the liartz. The 
Lovecharin is likewise a vehicle for fan- 
ciful theories : the story is horrible and 
unsatisfactory. Those who delight in 
diablerie will really revel in the tale of 
Pietro of Abano; for the author has 
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there forgotten all his dreamy philosophy, 
a id written a thorough-going romance. 
From this tale we give the following ex- 
tract : — 

Hie nightingale began singing before his 
window, and he saw that it was blowing hard 
and raining : liis fondness for the bird made 
him take it in, and set it atop of a high old 
wardrobe. He clambered up, and was lean- 
ing over to place the cage steadily, when the 
chain from which the portrait of his beloved 
was lianging broke, and the picture slid to 
the wall and down behind the old chest. The 
unhappy are terrified by the veriest trifies : 
he got down hastily to seek for his darling 
treasure. He stoopt down to the ground, but 
his search w*a8 in vain ; it was not to be seen 
beneatli the large heavy cabinet. Everything, 
whether of great or little moment, in his life, 
seemed to be persecuting him, as it were, 
under some spell. He shoved at the old 
piece of furniture, and tried to push it out of 
its place; but it was fastened to tlic w'all. 
His impatience grew more vehement with 
every hindcrancc. He seized an old iron bar 
which he found in the anteroom, and labour- 
ed witli all his strength to move the ward- 
robe ; and at last, after much heaving a d 
wrenching, and a hundred fruitless eflTorts, it 
gave way with a loud cracking, as if an iron 
cramp or chain had snapt. The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio was 
at leiigtli able to squeeze himself in between 
it and tlie wall. He immediately saw his 
beloved portrait ; it was lying upon the broad 
knob of a door, which jutted oiit of the w'all. 
He kist it, and turned tlie handle, which 
yielded. A door opened ; and he resolved to 
push the great w'ardrobc somewhat further 
away, and to explore this strange matter ; for 
he thought the owner of the house himself 
*acould hardly be acquainted with this secret 
passage, which had been concealed with so 
much care, and, as it appeared, for so long a 
time. When he had gained a little more 
room, he saw that, behind the door, there 
was a narrow winding staircase. He went 
down a few steps ; the tliickest darkness came 
round him. He descended lower and still 
lower ; the stairs seemed to lead down almost 
to the bottom of the house. He was on the 
point of returning, when he struck against a 
stoppage ; for the flight of steps was now at 
an end. As he groped up and down in the 
darkness, his hand hit on a brass ring, which 
he pulled, and instantly the wall opened, and 
a red glow streamed into his face. Before he 
passed through, he examined the door, and 
found that a spring, which tlie ring had set in 
motion, had driven it back. He put it to, 
and slept cautiously into the room. It was 
covered with costly red tapestry ; purple cur- 


tains of heavy silk hung down before the 
windows ; a bed of brilliant scarlet, embroi- 
dered with gold, rose in the middle of the 
room. Everything was still ; no sound was 
heard from the street ; tlie windows lookt into 
a small garden. A painful anxiety came 
over the youth as he stood in the midst of the 
chamber ; he listened attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low whisper of a breath, 
as'from a sleeper. Witli throbbing heart, he 
turned round, and went forw'ard, to spy whe- 
ther any one was upon the bed ; he spread 
open the silken hangings, and •— he thought 
he must be in a dream ; for before him lay, 
pale as a corpse, but in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved Crescentia. Her bosom 
heaved visibly ; something like a slight blush 
had tinged her pale lips, wliich were soflly 
closed, quivering imperceptibly, as a gentle 
smile, ever and anon, flitted over them. Her 
hair was loose, and lay in its dark heavy locks 
upon her shoulders ; her dress was w'hite, 
with a golden clasp at her girdle. For a long 
time, Antonio stood lost in gazing ; at last, 
as if driven by a supernatural power, he 
snatclit the lovely white liand, and liegan to 
pull up the sleeper by force. She darted a 
plaintive cry forth ; and, frightened by it, he 
let go the arm again, which dropt languidly 
upon the pillow. But the dream so seemed 
it) hod flown away ; the net of sleep, which 
had held the wonderoiis form inclosed, was 
rent asunder : and as clouds and mists move 
along tlie side of the hills on the gentle 
morning breeze, in wavy forms, and now rise 
and now sink again, so the slumberer began 
to stir, stretdit herself as if powerless, and, in 
slow and graceful motions, seemed striving 
to emerge from her sleep. Her arms raised 
themselves ; so that the broad sleeves fell 
back, and displayed their full beauteous 
roundness ; her hands folded themselves, and 
then dropt down again ; the head arose, and 
the bright neck lifted itself freely up; but 
the eyes were still fast closed ; the black 
tresses fell over the face, but the long taper 
fingers stroaked them back. Now the fair 
one was sitting quite upright ; she crost hcl 
arms over her breast, heaved a hard sigh, ana 
on a sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

She gazed at the youth, but it was as 
though she saw him not ; she shook her head ; 
then she graspt the gold tassel which was 
fastened to the top of the bed, lifted herself 
strongly up, and the tall slender form was 
now standing on its feet, raised up on high 
in the midst of the scarlet drapery. She then 
slept safely and firmly down from the couch, 
walkt a few puces up to Antonio, who had 
drawn back, and with a cliildish exclamation 
of surprise-, as when children are suddenly 
gladdened by a new plaything, she laid her 
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tiHiid upon his bliouhler, smiled lovelily upon 
him, and cried witli a soft voice — “ An- 
tonio ! ** 

But hts pierced through and tlirough with 
fear, and horrour, and joy, and amazement, 
and the deepest pity, knew not wtiethdr to 
tly from her, to embrace her, to cast himself 
at her feet, or to melt away in tears, and die. 
That was tlte selfsame sound which, of yore, 
lie had heard so often and with such deUghl^ 
at which his whole heart had turned round. 

Thou livest ! ** he cried, with a voice which 
the swell of his feelings stilled. 

The sweet smile that had mounted from 
her pale lips over her cheeks, even into her 
ladiaiit eyes, suddenly split, and froze into a 
stilT expression of the deepest, most unutter- 
:'bfe woe. Antonio could not endure the 
glance of those eyes; he covered his face 
with i'.is hands, and shriekt — ** Art tiiou a 
ghost ? ’* 

The figure came still closer, prostdown his 
arms with her hands, so that his face lay bare ; 
and said, with a gently fluttering voice — 

No ; look at me. 1 tun not dead ; and yet 
I live not. Give me that cup there.** 

A fragrant liquid was floating in the crys- 
tal vessel. He held it out to her, trembling ; 
she set it to her mouth, and si])t the drink by 
slow' draughts. ** Alas ! my poor Antonio !” 
she then said : ** I will only borrow these 
earthly powers that I may disclose tlie most 
monstrous of crimes to 1hc*c ; tlmt I may l>c- 
scech thy aid ; that I may prevail on thee to 
help me to that rest after which all my feel- 
ings so fervently yearn.” 

She had sunk baclv into the arm-chair, and 
Antonio Avas sitting at her feet. “ Hellish 
arts,” she again began, “ have seemingly 
a^vakened me from death. The same man 
whom my inexperienced youUi honoured as 
nil apostle, is a spirit of darkness: he gave 
me this shadow of life, lie loves me, as be 
says. How my heart shrank back fixnn him 
v. lien my awakening eye beheld him ! 1 sleep, 
1 lircathe ; I may, if 1 choose, be restored to 
life altogctlier Tso that wicked man has pro- 
mist me), if I will give myself up to him with 
my whole heart — if, in secret concealment, 
I will let him become my husband .... 
O, Antonio, how hard is every word to me — 
every thought ! All his art crumbles before 
my longing for death. It Wt-is frightful, 
when my spirit, already at rest, with new 
visions already unfolding before it, W’as sum- 
moned back so cruelly out of its calm peace. 
i\Iy body was already a stranger to me — a 
hostile and hatcftil thing. I came back, like 
tiic freed slave, to chains and n dungeon. 
Help me, my true lover— * save me! *' 

“ IIow?” said Antonio. “ Oh, God in 
T leaven ’ what have 1 lived to I — in what a 
‘ late do I find thee again ’ And lliou can-t 


not, mayst not, return to life altogether ? — 
thou canst not again lie mine — again be tliy 
parents' dear child ? *' 

“ Impossible I ** cried Crescentia, with a 
tone of anguish ; and her piUeness became 
yet whiter from dismay. ** Alas I — ■ Life ! — 
bow can any one set'k it again who has once 
been set free from it ? Thou, my poor An- 
tonio, conceivest not the deep longing, the 
love, the rapture, wherewith I think upon 
death, and pant for it. Even more intensely 
than of yore I loved tliec ; even more fer- 
vently than my Ups at the Eitsfcr festival 
pined for the holy wafer, do 1 now yearn for 
death. Then I shall love thee more freely 
and more wholly in God; then I shall be 
given back to my parents. Then I shall live ; 
formerly 1 was dead ; now I am a cloud and 
a shadow — a riddle to myself and to thee. 
Alas! w'bcn thy love and our youth have 
gleamed in upon me in my present state — 
when I have heard my w'ell-known ijiglilin- 
gale from above pouring her song into my 
loneliness — what a sweet shuddering, what 
a dark joy and pain have then rippled through 
the dusk of rny being ! O, help me to get 
loose from this chain. *^ 

** What can I do for thee ? ** askt An- 
tonio. 

Her talking had again broken the strength 
of the apparition: she paused awhile, with 
closed eyilids; then she spake faintly — 
“ Alas I if 1 could go into u church, if I 
could be present uhen the Lord is lifted up, 
and op[)ears to the congregatioii in tlic sacra- 
ment, then, in tlial blessed moineut, 1 should 
tlie of rapture. 

What shouKl liinder me,*’ said .Antonio, 
** from iuforniing against the villain, and 
delivering him u]> to the tribunals and to the 
inquisition ? ” 

“ No! no! no!” groaned the figute, in 
the greatest terrour: “ tliou dost not know* 
him; lie is too mighty; he would make his 
escape, and again tear me to him within the 
circle of his wickedness. Quietly, and by 
i.ilence alone can we sncceeil : he must feel 
secure. A chance has brought thee to me : 
thou must make him believe himself quite 
safe, and keep everything secret.” 

The youth collected his senses ; he talkt 
much with liis former betrothed. But 
•Speaking became more and more diflicult to 
her; her eyelids dropt down ; she drank once 
more of the wonderous potion ; then she 
made him lead her to tlie couch. “ Fare- 
well ! *’ slie said, as if already in a dream : 
“ do not forget me." She mounted upon the 
bed, laid herself gently down; her hand.s 
seai*ciit for the crucifix, which she kist with 
her eyes closed ; tlicii she held out her hand 
to her lover, and beckoned him away, as she 
sfretclit bersi'lf out to ^lcc^•r. Antonio gazed 
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at her awhile ; then, with the spring, he shut 
tile invisible door ' again, crept back up the 
narrow winding stairs to his chamlier, fixt the 
wardrobe in its old place, and burst into hot 
tears as the song of the nightingale welcomed 
liim with the swell of its mournfUl notes* lie, 
too, longed for d^ath ; and only wisht, before- 
hand, to release her who, but a few days 
since, was to have been liis earthly bride, 
from her marvellous and awful state. 

Wc cannot lay aside this book without 
condemning the manner in which the style 
is deformed by the affected mode of spell* 
ing: the author ends every verb in the 
preterite with t instead of cd; as rc- 
'proachtffurbkht^ ceast^ ialkt^ wallet^ in the 
f)lace of reproached^ furbished^ ceased^ 
t(dkcd^ walked. The Englibh language, 
it is true, has a few corrupted verbs that 
end legitimately thus ; but, by all ortho- 
graphists, they are considered a reproach 
and blot on the language. Many other 
words are printed ver}' oddly; as iiprore^ 
for uproar and height. 


JoUllNAL UK l/ACADfSMlE D*IloRTlCUL- 
Tijiii:. Monthly Periodical. Nos. I., 
II., III., IV. faris. 

VVk are far in advance of oiir Parisian 
iic'ighbonr.s as regards horticulture, both 
in theory and practice; nevertheless, 
the universality of the French language 
renders such a work as tlie present an 
object of interest to every naturalist in 
Great Britain, as it is the general recep- 
tacle, through French translations, of 
horticultural proceedings in the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Italy; whose 
languages arc far less familiar to the 
British cultiv.itor. It is singular that 
with such facilities of soil and climate, 
gardening is so little the pa.ssion of the 
French. While floriculture and botany 
are amongst the ino.st refined accomplish- 
ments oi English ladies, the Parisian 
belle is contented with doating in senti- 
mental fashion on her bouquet, but re- 
mains in perfect ignorance of the natural 
history of licr flowers. There are no 
cottage window' flowers in France, and 
few cottage gardens. I'ill lately, the 
science of botany and horticulture was 
confined to a few learned men ; but since 
the French have taken a high national 
pride in their beautiful garden-cemetery 
of Piire la Chaise, gardening has gradually 
become a favourite occupatioii*^amongst 
all classes in tlic neighbourhood of Paris: 
hence the work under review. It is our 


bounden duty to give our fair readers 
notice of any novelty in continental litera- 
ture that may assist them in the pursuit 
of horticulture; which so delightfully 
combines utility and amusement, and in 
which for once fashion and worth are 
happily united. The English subscribers 
to the French Journal of Horticulture 
must expect to find half of it, at least, 
made up of translations from Mr. Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine, and other 
English works of the same kind ; never- 
theless, it contains much to repay the 
reader and translator, particularly a very 
interesting account of a beautiful variety 
of white double Camellia, raised from 
seed ripened at Nantes by M. Hcctot. 
We select a few other passages that ap- 
pear new and useful: — 

METirOl) OF PROCUAIXO DWARF DAB MAS. 

JM. Dcschionq, a distinguished horticul- 
turist of Versailles, has communicated his 
mode of obtaining beautiful dw'arf varieties 
of this flower. As soon as tlie dahlias spring 
up (after the roots are planted ; to the height 
of six or eight inches, the gardener must 
crush them down to the earth with his heel, 
and before the shoots spring again they 
must be replanted either in the l)ordcr or in 
pots. In June they will reach the height 
of two or three feet, but wdll never grow 
higher; they w'ill be entirely covered with 
flow'ers, rather smaller than usual it is true, 
hut not the less beautiful. To reduce the 
plant to fiflccii inches in hciglit when the 
principal stalk springs the second time, it 
it must be cut to iialf the height and some 
notches cut under the leaflet buds, whence 
will sj)ring many brunches bearing a great 
prufusion of miniature flowers two or three 
weeks later than usual, but exceedingly per- 
fect ; by this means dahlias are made window 
flowers, and are very ornamental in Paris. 
The method is likewise useful where dahlias 
arc planted in graduated stages. 

The French Horticultural Journal like- 
wise communicates the method of increas- 
ing double Dahlias by means of slips; 
but as that account in the course of the 
spring made the tour of the English 
periodical press, and was also men- 
tioned by our Magazine a twelvemonth 
ago in a biography of flowers, with other 
peculiarities of the Dahlia, we forbear 
repeating it, and proceed to greater 
novelties. 

lil.Ui: CHERRIES. 

This is a delicious variety with blue 
juice, raised in Holland by M. Van Mons 
from the stones of the small black cherry; 
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it is considered by horticulturists a most 
happy discovery. 

THE ZELKONA. 

This fine new forest tree has been intro- 
duced into the Jardin des Plantes, and P^re 
la Chaise, by M. Andr£ Michaux, from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and from those 
of the Black Sea, in the province of Ghilan. 
The Zelkona rises, with a stately trunk, to 
the height of at least eighty feet, and does 
not begin to branch till it reaches the height 
of five-and-twenty or thirty feet. The wood 
is dry, and close grained ; more durable and 
strong tlian elm, and perfectly applicable to 
domestic or naval uses. The grain is very 
fine, and is susceptible of a good polish. 
Tlie foliage is highly ornamental, and is 
never destroyed by insects. Hitherto it has 
been grafted on the elm with great success ; 
but in the Jardin dcs Plantes are some plants 
which M. Gamba has raised from seed, and 
which are in a promising state; hopes are 
entertained that this noble tree will be natu- 
ralised in the forests of France. 

Among these numbers are a few plates 
of little value. In the July number a re- 
presentation is given of the new Camellia 
Hcctotiana, vcr^ coarsely done in litho- 
graph ; indeed it seems as if some young 
lady from school bad designed the origi- 
nal, in that most unnatural of all daub- 
ing called oriental tinting. Our botanical 
and horticultural publications in England 
are differently illustrated. 

English School of Painting and 

Sculpture. Kos. XVIIL XIX. XX. 

and XXL Tilt. 

The series of Hogarth’s Marriage a la 
Mode is finished in No. XVIII. The 
expression of the faces in the beautiful 
outline miniature of the last scene is well 
preserved by the artist: he has failed, 
however, in representing the deathlike 
rigidity of the Countess’s figure, so won- 
derfully depicted by Hogarth ; but that 
figure, ill the original, both as to drawing 
and colouring, is a miracle of art. We 
are much pleased with the copy of Wil- 
kie’s Kent'day, in No. XIX., and with 
that of Opie’s Historical Picture of the 
Conjuration in Henry the Fourth, in No. 
XX. With the Grecian Harvest Home 
we are less satisfied; the limbs of the 
dancing female figure are not in good pro- 
portion. Allan’s picture of the Circas- 
sian Captives is most accurately repre- 
sented in No. XXL 


The Watering Places of Great Bri- 
tain. Part TTArd. Hinton. 

The present number contains a pic- 
turesque view of Southampton; a very 
correct one of St. Leonard’s, Hastings ; 
and a view of Eastbourne: the letterpress 
is still devoted to the localities ofBright- 
on. We think, at this time of the year, 
when so many fashionables are migrating, 
the work will be extremely useful to 
those who have not yet chosen the place 
of their destination. * 


Family Classical Library. No. XIX. 

— Juveiud and Persim. A. J. Valpy, 

Juvenal and Persius, in one neat 
pocket volume, with biographical sketches 
of those great satirists, and Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of the third and tenth satires 
of Juvenal to boot ! This is indeed mid- 
turn in parvo. The spirit and interest of 
the Latin authors have been well pre- 
served in the versions of Badhara and 
Sir W. Drummond ; whilst a few passages 
which required the pruning hand of taste 
have been softened and retrenched. Bv 
the adoption of this precaution, the work 
has been rendered better adapted for the 
perusal of the general reader. 


Family Classical Library. No, XX. 

— Thucydides, Volume Fint, A. J. 

Valpy. 

In the twentieth Number of this excel- 
lent undertaking, Mr. Valpy has presented 
the English reader with Dr. Smith’s trans- 
lation of a portion of Thucydides, con- 
taining the first three books of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. A biographical sketch 
of the Athenian historian is prefixed. 
The translator has done ample justice 
to the vigorous style and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the original ; and in the neat- 
ness of its typographical execution, the 
volume fully equals its predecessors. 


Epitome of English Literature, 
Part III. Locke, Valpy. 

This volume contains the continuation 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, from the twelfth chapter of the 
second book to the end. The work is 
supported with the ability manifested in 
the former numbers. 
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Hvmns fob Children. By t}ie Rev, 
Wfii, Fletcher, N. Hailes. 
Several of these little devotional 
poems are written in a strain of pleasing 
simplicity. “ The Little Invalid’s Prayer,” 
and that on Cruelty to Animals,” are 
calculated to benefit juvenile minds. 


Stories for Young CiitLDREN. By the 

Avthor of Conversations on Che^ 

mistry,” Longman. 

The author of the celebrated “ Con- 
versations on Chemistry *’ has conde- 
scended to write a book for infants : we 
cannot Cimgrutiilate her on her success in 
this department, and would not advise her 
again to leave the path in which she is 
unrivalled. Minds habitually exercised in 
abstruse sciences too often suppose that 
very young children delight in puerile and 
babyish phraseology : such authors know 
they must stoop, but they stoop too low. 
In books written for the use of children, 
great clearness and simplicity is required, 
yet no class of readers detect and r - 
jeet nonsense with more acumen than 
they do. Authors of superior talents, but 
whose genius is not universal, when en- 
deavouring to write for young children, 
generally assume an odd style of bald 
simpleness, whilst condescension to the 
inmates of the nursery is offensively ap- 
parent in every line. Of this character 
is the work under review. Mr. Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Napoleon ” is a noted in- 
stance of this order of writing ; children 
never read it without feeling indignant at 
the contemptuous measurement allowed 
to their intellects; yet the same children 
will read Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales of a 
(jrandfather ” with tearful earnestness; 
for that mighty master of the human 
heart can make it respond to his touch, 
whether it belong to the little miniatures 
of the nursery, or to children of a larger 
growth. 


Gerat.o Fitzgerald ; an Irish tale. By 

Ann of Swansea, in Five Voluntes, 

Newman. 

The authoress of these volumes has 
written many similar works of fiction, at 
least so we conclude from the goodly 
list set forth in the titl^age, and rounded 
off’ with et ccBteras. To possess the pen 
of a ready writer, is something; it h 
a description of merit without which, 
in this productive age, all others were 
vain. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Gerald Fitzgerald, which 
belongs to a class of novels whose day 
has gone by. It is not, however, wholly 
devoid of interest, though plentifully in- 
terspersed with improbabilities, and wire- 
drawn to the interminable length of 
five volumes. It might almost be imagined 
that the authoress intends to be satirical 
upon the great, for at every page wc find 
her titled personages interlarding their 
conversation with French phrases so in- 
veterately at war with the rules of gram- 
mar, that if admitted into the exercises 
of a shoolboy, they would indisputably 
produce certain disagreeable results which 
form so many drawbacks to the felicity 
of young gentlemen in shining morning 
faces. ** A little learning is a dangerous 
thing;” and generally speaking, we are 
aware that “ lords and ladies bright ” en- 
joy the gift to that moderate extent which 
places them in jeopardy. But then, to 
show up well bred folks as such barbar- 
ous confounders of number, gender, 
mood, and tense ! to represent them as 
so utterly lost to notions of etiquette ! 
The very words — the dislocated phrases 
thus invidiously introduced together seem 
to stare wildly about, as if amazed to 
find themselves in each other’s company. 
We opine that the authoress is in this 
respect too severe upon harmless earls, 
and unoffending countesses. She out- 
Herods Herod — she absolutely out-Mor- 
gans mUadi Morgan. 


SDrama, etc. 

King’s Theatre. — On the 6th of The ensuing season will open under 
August the season at this theatre closed the direction of Mr. Mason, who is the 
with the opera of Anna Bolena, in which new lessee of the King’s Theatre. This 
Madame Pasta, as the heroine, confirmed gentleman is already known to the public 
the impression previously made on the as the composer of an Italian opera on a 
public bwher admirable impersonation of subject connected with the history of Ire- 
Hcnry’s'ill-fatcd consort. land. We understand the most spi- 
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rited alteratiims and iinprovcments, both 
as regards first-rate singers and novel per- 
formances, arc to take place under the 
new regime, 

Havmarket Thkatbc. — A transla- 
tion, or adaptation, from the French has 
been performed here, under the title of 
Madame du Barr^, or a Glance at a Court, 
This novelty, which is from the pen of 
the indefatigable Mr. Poole, is in three 
acts, though, from the elaborate tedious- 
ncss with which the plot is developed, its 
curtailment to two would be a decided 
improvement. For several reasons, we 
can by no means congratulate the dra- 
matist on his choice of a subject. Au- 
diences of the present day are beginning 
to conceive that the flattering portraiture 
of regal libertinism and aristocratic des- 
potism may be in bad taste, as well as of 
immoral tendency. Some portions of the 
dialogue are good, especially those wiiich 
satirise tlie monstrous tyranny of the no- 
bility under Louis XV., during those good 
old times which the amiable ex-rii!er of 
France so pertinaciously endeavoured to 
revive for the welfare of his people. A 
lettre de cachet is a convenient argument; 
it is a saving of time, breath, and logic. 
Mrs. Ashton played with much sjurit the 
part of Florine] the unwilling rival by 
whose introduction to the monarch the 
Duke de llichclieu endeavours to sup- 
plant the influence of the royal favourite, 
Madame du Barry. The ciinracter of the 
last mentioned notorious heroine was ra- 
ther overacted by Miss Taylor. Harley 
was a moat eflicient representative of the 
Duke de Lairlllicrcy and, witli coiniiiend- 
able equanimity of temper, distriliuted the 
arguments of which we have already inatle 
honourable mention. Mr. Wallace’s per- 
formance of Louis XV. was nol precisely 
in accordance with our preconceived 
notions of the deportment of a French 
monarch of the olden, or indeed of a:iy 
other time. Mr. Webster, too, as Richc^ 
Vicu,^ appeared sadly out of his element. 

Another translated novelty, entitled 
Fricandcau, ar the Coronet and the Cooky 
has been imported to the llaymarket. 
The part of the cook, Fricandeauy in the 
original French piece, Quoniamy so inimi • 
tably pla 3 'ed Bouffl:, was sustained by 
Harley. Notwithstanding his efforts, and 
those of Mesdames Ashton and Hiimby, 
we fear this English rechauffi is destined 
to go the way of most translations. 

Mi/ Wife or nif Place , a comic trifle in 


two acts, written, we understand, by Mr. 
Shannon, has been brought forward at 
this theatre with much success. The 
principal characters arc Dupely, a place- 
hunter, ^bly represented l)y Farren, and 
Sir Harry Hairbrain^ a dandy aristo- 
crat, who contrives to extract an income 
of 5000/. per annum irom the pockets 
of the public. With regard to the na- 
ture of the services performed for this 
paltry pension, the dramatist has left us 
in the dark. We cannot suppose that 
the fashionable borough monger could 
have accepted the stipend as a remuner- 
ation for the arduous task of beguiling, 
by a thousand endearing atteniions, the 
loneliness of young wives, neglected by 
stupid or unfeeling husbands. We cannot, 
we say, suppose tliis, because such ser- 
vices are beyond all price : moreover, 
we arc aware that by elevated personages 
the conscioiisncsb of being engagecl in the 
moral actions to which we allude is gene- 
rally considered an ade(]uate recompense ; 
virtue, according to the sehoulmaster, 
being its own reward. Viuing, with much 
ability, hit off’ the ornamental inutility, if 
we may so express ourselves, of the place- 
holder, Sir Harry. Miss Taylor, as Mrs, 
Dupelyy played well, and, but for her re- 
dundancy of exertion, might have played 
better. Tlie farce was announced for 
repetition without a dibbcuticnt voice. 

Exglisii Opera, Auklchi. — The prin- 
cipal attraction of this house is a new 
bcrio-comic opera, The Sorccrvssylho music 
of wiiich has been composed by Ferdinand 
Kies expressly for the Knglish Opera 
company. It is of the Der Freibcluitz 
bdiool. The story mainly turns on the 
exploits, disguibcb, and fmai discomfiture 
cf Black Naddocky a b.mdit chieftain. 
The plot is delectably absurd, and the 
dialogue generally insipid ; but these 
drawbacks are countcrbalaticed by some 
good music. The overture is excellent, 
especially towards the conclubion. The 
delightful trio, To-morrow we keep car- 
nival,” sung by Miss H. CawbO, Miss No- 
vello, and Miss Ferguson, was honoured 
with an encore. In the part of Liska 
there is a beautiful ballad, which Miss 11. 
Caw.se sings with exquisite taste and feel- 
ing. In the part allotted to him, Mr. 
Phillips sings with iiis usual effect, and, 
on the whole, is a good representative of 
the captain of banditti. Mr. J. Heeve, as 
GranjCy exerts liimself to the iftmost to 
make the audience laugh ; and when that 
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actor entertains serious designs upon the 
risilde nmscics of tlie piildic, he generally 
succeeds. 

A new afterpiece, called Arrantremevt^ 
and written by Don Tclesforo dcTrueba, 
has met with complete success. Wrench 
sustains the principal character, Tom 
Trivif a sort of Marplot, whose mania for 
arranging his friends’ aflairs is the source 
of much laughable confusion. If we 
mistake not, this agreeable trifle was last 
season acted in another isliapc at the 
(Queen’s Theatre. 

Peake’s new musical drama. The Evil 
E^e^ the music by Rod well, continues to 
attract considerable applause. Both au- 
thor and composer are mucli indebted to 
the admirable acting and singing of Miss 
II. Cawse, Miss Kelly, and Miss Poole. 
The groundwork of the piece is the 
ancient superstition, that certain evil spi- 
rits, gifted with the power of blasting with 
a look, arc allowed to wander on the 
earth, and cast their withering glance on 
the devoted beings who, for sundry un- 
told reasons, arc sulycjctcd to .their influ- 
ence. This wild belief is still prevalent 
in the East, and in many parts of Greece. 

Mr. Collins, who has now established 
his name as “ the English Paganini,” has 
concluded his engagement at this theatre. 
We have also a Polish Paganini. We 
marvel that some Hihcrnian catgut scra- 
per does not, for the honour of the sham- 
rock and shillelah, make a similar experi- 
ment on the pockets of John Bull. Our 
hint may perhaps be taken. 

CoBUBG Theatre. — Such of our read- 
ers as will venture upon the terra vicng^ 
nita on which has been erected this goodly 
cditice, may reward themselves for the 
feat by witnessing a very interesting melo- 
drama, borrowed from the French, and 
bearing the title of The Victim of Smt 
Vincent. We havt? seldom seen a dra- 
matic version from another language more 
efficiently aiTfinged. The incidents are 
highly romantic. The manager of this 
theatre, who seems aware that the pre- 
sent are stirring times, has announced, as 
in a state of active preparation, an English 
version of another melodrama, " which is 
now delighting all Paris i” 

Foreign Theatkicals, Music, &c, — 
The Italian theatre at Paris opens on the 
1st of September, with the representation 


of Anna Bolcna. The opera season will 
Inst seven months, and close on the 31st 
of March, 1832. The following singers 
have been engaged: — Mcbdames Pasta, 
Malibran, SclircEder-Dcvrient, Caradori, 
Tadolini, Michel Amigo, and Rossi ; Sig- 
nors Ruhini, Nicoliiii, Bordigni, Lablachc, 
Saniini, Graziani, Berattoni, and Derosa. 
In the course of the season three new 
operas will be represented. 

A new opera in two acts, entitled Lc 
Livre da VErmite, has been successfully 
performed at the Theatre de I’Opcra 
Cominue. 7'Iie affairs of this establish- 
ment have long been in an embarrassed 
state; in consequence of which the the- 
atre lias for tlie present been closed. It 
is expected to rc-open under a new ma- 
nagement 

At the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, 
Victor Hugo, tlie author of Herunm^ has 
brought forward a now tragedy, with the 
title of Marion de Lormc. Report speaks 
most favourably of this production The 
poet has sold the manuscript of his play 
to a fashionable Parisian publisher for 
the sum of 8000 francs. This, however, 
scarcely e.xcecds one half of the price 
which he received for the copyright of 
Hcniani, Our readers may recollect that 
during the season which has recently ter- 
minated, a version of the last-mentioned 
drama was represented at Drurv-Lanc 
theatre, under the title of The Pledge, or 
Castilian Honour, 

The celebrated piano-forte and harp- 
manufacturer, Sebastian Erard, died on 
the 5th of August at his chateau (La 
Muette) at Pahsy, near Paris. He had 
more than completed his 79th year. His 
funeral, which took place on tlie 8th of 
the same month, w'as attended by the 
most distinguished artists of the capital. 
To commemorate the superior talents of 
M. Erard, his relatives and friends have 
resolved that a medal shall be struck in 
his honour. 

In our last number wc contradicted a 
report which had been circulated through- 
out Germany of the death of the cele- 
brated pianist, Field. Wc have since 
been informed that he has not retired to 
St. Petersburg, ns wc had been led to 
suppose, but that he resides at present in 
London. 
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COSTUME OF PABX8. 

F£fjES CHJMPETJiESf in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, seem to have taken the 
lead of every other species of aumscinent. 
Although these are generally resorted to 
iu an evening, yet evening full dress is 
not worn, hut promenade costume of the 
lightest and most elegant description. 

Bonnets. — The cottage fashion, so 
long prevalent, is gradually giving way 
and being modified into a more showy 
style. It may be also remarked, that 
every new bonnet or hat is made smaller 
than its predecessor. Very small bonnets 
are now confined to the leaders of the 
mode, and the very recherches in fashion; 
but their reign will soon be general. 
Meantime large straw or muslin bonnets 
{capotes) are worn in the country and by 
the sea-side, for the sake of utility and 
comfort. In carriage or promenade cos- 
tume, and for fStes vhampHreSy or for 
public breakfasts and fpec/ac/e«, small bon- 
nets are decidedly in vogue. Many of 
these bonnets are cut out at the ears for 
ribands to pass through. Stars of cut 
riband are plentifully used in trimming 
bonnets and bonnet caps. Feathers are 
still much worn in out-door costume: 
fancy feathers, in small esprits, placed on 
the front of the crown. Three of these 
esprits are sometimes placed like a fan. 
Small ostrich or marabout plumes, ar- 
ranged in a fan form, and put on the top 
of the bonnet, have very lately been 
noted as a novelty. Pompons, or suns 
and stars of cut riband, are mixed with 
the ribands at the base of these plumes. 
These suns have been fashionable since 
the first fortnight in August; they in- 
crease in size in every new bonnet that 
conies from the milliners’ hands, and are 
at present as large as dahlias ; they have 
entirely superseded the choux of cut rh- 
band. One of the prettiest bonnets for 
files champilres, or full walking dress, is 
as follows ; it is quite newly-invented ; — 
The material white crape, divided into 
longitudinal coroparlments, stiffened with 
wire and ornamental white gimp, and 
edged with the same ; a border painted in 
colours in each of the compartments. 
The shape may be called a hat-bonnet; 
having the dress of the one, and the 


modesty of the other; rather small, 
round, and short at the ears, lower on 
the left than on the right side; the trim- 
ming is quite new* From the right side, 
near the strings, springs a riband feather, 
supported by a wire, and formed of loops 
of white gauze ribands, and ends cut in 
heart-shapes. This ornament is about 
seven inches (in length, and terminates in 
a white plume of the esprit kind, which 
waves to the other side of the l>onnet. 
Bouquets of the heart-shaped ends are 
put on a small curtain that finishes the 
bonnet. No ribands inside the front, but 
a neat quilling of narrow net at the part- 
ing of the hair, but not under the cheeks. 
Ferronnieres are not now worn in any 
species of dress excepting court dress: 
from walking dress they are excluded en- 
tirely. Feathers are in general preferred 
to flowers ; but flowers of the season, if 
made exquisitely to natuie, are always 
in good taste. Altheas, cistiises, and 
small asters are the favourites. 

Pelkajnes anu Chemisettes. — Fancy 
seems never exhausted with inventing 
new forms for these elegant auxiliaries to 
walking-dress. The epaulettes worn with 
them are deeper than ever ; and to give 
greater depth, and yet preserve the shape 
neatly, a Jeep mantilla, edged with small 
square dents, is trimmed round plaited 
shoulder-pieces, which cover the top of 
the shoulder. This invention prevents 
the disagreeable height which trimmings 
on the shoulders sometimes give. Another 
may be thus described : — The corsage 
from the throat to the waist, in horizontal 
plaits set in longitudinal bands, and but- 
toned down with a beautiful new sort of 
fancy studs in imitation of pearls, the size 
of peas. A strait revers, edged with 
Vandykes, put on rounding behind, and 
to the belt, beneath which it appears for 
several inches, falls over anottier very 
deep vandyked fall fully plaited ; a ruched 
riband at the throat * ; the material, very 
fine clear Scotch cambric. When plaited 
frills are used, no work is worn with pe- 
lerines and canezous. The last new in> 
vention consists in chemisettes with points 
round the bosom, f In place of pele- 
rines, -a few ladies wear half-handkerchiefs 
of black English lace, crossed on the bust. 


• Sc‘C plate of Carriage Dress. 


t Ibid. 
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and finished at the neck with a ruche of 
black net. 

Russes and Walking Dresses. — 
White dresses are nearly universal. Jac- 
conot, or corded muslins, are still the 
favourite materials ; and for simple walk- 
ing dress, these are plain, without work, 
trimmed with cord or braid. Small 
flowers on a white ground are likewise 
seen in muslins. The corsage of these 
dresses is en gerbe, with gathers on the 
lower part of the shoulders, and at the 
belt and throat; round shouldcr-pieces, 
with a mantilla fall continued round the 
bust, but a slight depth in front; very 
deep round the shoulder-pieces and be- 
hind. A ruche of pale lilac, satin riband 
loops, at the throat ; belt and wristlets, 
bands of the same riband. For coloured 
dresses, with pelerines and chemisettes, 
which are not worn with white, the striped 
moueselineg de laine^ or Paris poplins, are 
in high favour. This pleasing material is 
of various shades and patterns : perhaps, 
the most elegant is pink and dove colour, 
which, with a white canezou, is charming. 
For full, carriage, and champHre ball 
dress, watered silks, and net or muslin 
pelisses over straw-coloured gros de 
Naples^ are the fashion : these are richly 
worktd. Embroidery in coloured lambs- 
wool Jnever wholly in disuse is reappear- 
ing, worked in wreaths at the heading of 
flounces, in white muslin and jacconot 
dres<<es. 

Tout ensemble of Walking Dress. 
— A gown of white chali, ground white, 
covered with wood-coloured designs, mix- 
ed with red and blue. Cambric pelerine, 
plaited. Hat of straw-coloured watered 
silk, with white esprits. Boots of pale 
green prunella and leather. Gloves of 
white Scotch thread. Parasol of white 
watered silk. 

Another. —Whole high dress of white 
muslin; crossed corsage; cut luche of 
primrose-coloured riband. Hat of rice 
straw, lined with primrose colour, orna- 
mented with two pale-coloured poppies. 
Scarf of muslin cachemire, painted at the 
ends with roses. Boots of gru poussiere 
gros de Naples* 

Another. — Dress of gris potmiere 
watered silk. Bonnet of the same, lined 
with rose colour crimped satin ; trimmed 
with sAtin suns, and white feathers edged 
with black. Hair in Madonna bands. 
Cravate of white silk, cut in tw'o leaves, 
edged with green silk embroidery. Scarf 


of muslin cachemire, printed in mosdique. 
Boots of grey silk and black leather. 
Pink and grey brocaded belt and wrist- 
lets: the last edged with narrow lace* 
Pocket-handkerchief with a large violet 
sti^e at the border. 

Evening Dress. — Nothing decidedly 
new can be quoted in evening dress. White 
tulle or clear muslin over white satin or 
gros de Naples^ painted gauze or organdi 
are the usual materials. Full gigot sleeves 
are worn for evening ; while the parted 
sleeve is preferred for morning or walking 
costume, in firmer materials. All evening 
dresses arc made a la schal. Hats of paint- 
ed crape arc worn ; and the hair of younger 
ladies is arranged in Madonna bands on 
the temples, and en couronne on the head : 
natural flowers, particularly geraniums, 
mixed with the hair, arc considered very 
elegant. One tout ensemble will suffice. 
Skirt and sleeves of white crape. Two 
unequal flounces edged with blonde; 
above the flounces, a wreath of painted 
flowers ; corsage of folded white satin. 
Satin shoulder-pieces ; vandyked mantilla 
fail round the back and shoulder-pieces. 
Lilac aithea flowers in the hair, arranged 
with soft bows on the temples; and curls 
fulling from the couronne, Mostnque 
chain ; bracelets and belt-buckles set in 
bronzed gold. 

Aprons. — These are made of white 
muslin, worked in charming patterns of 
lanibswooi ; in green shades, or green and 
lilac; likewise of printed chali. Some- 
times they are cut in small square dents, 
and sometimes plain. 

Furniture. — In place of ivory or sil- 
ver-handled dessert knives, knives with 
handles made of jahper or agate have 
been greatly admired. 

Carriage and Walking Dress. [No. 
1 1 5.] — Cottage bonnet of white watered 
silk called by the French moire^ trimmed 
with white and pink shot riband, and 
surmounted by clustered plumes of white 
ostrich tips. Dress of pearl-coloured 
watered silk ; the lower part of the cor- 
sage plain, the upper trimmed with two 
broBci pointed denis before, and two be- 
hind, edged with thread lace, a very 
large point on each shoulder as an epau- 
lette. A wreath of alternate bows and 
bands of riband shot pink and pale green 
finishes the bust. The sleeves tight to 
the lower arm, and very full and round 
above; the cuffs are new, being bands of 
the trimming riband, edged with lace at 
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the top and bottom. Belt of the sninc^ 
fasten^ with a bronze gold buckle. Skirt 
nearly plain in front, hut exceedingly 
full on each side : it is finished with a 
wreath of leaves of thesame material as the 
gown, four pair bound with green riband 
and placed alternately with a green star. 
Gloves and stockings of wrought Scotch 
thread, which are worn in Paris in pre- 
ference to those of any other matcrial.The 
chemisette of lace stands high round the 
bosom in large Vandykes: this is quite new; 
likewise the ruche of riband loops in place 
of a ruif ; it is made with large loo[)s be- 
hind, and small in front of the throat. 
The bitting figure is habited in pink 
chali, and shows the cut of the former 
dress at the back. The side of the bon- 
net is cut a bee de corbin .* when this gown 
is made as walking dress, the trimming 
of the skirt is changed into two plain 
flounces of unequal depth, the under 
very broad, the upper narrow, and a long 
white scarf of cachemire muslin, or fine 
nnill, is worn with it. The star rosettes 
with which the bonnet and gown are 
ornamented, are the last invented trim- 
ming in Paris. 

Morninu Costume, for the Dress- 
iNG-Roo3f. [W IIG.] — Cap of clear 
muslin richly trimmed with fine work: 
it has long lappets trimmed in the same 
manner. Jacket and skirt of white jac- 
conot muslin ; the sleeves gigot, with neat 
ruffles of w'orkanJ plaited cambric turning 
l)ack from the wrists; two plaitccT frills at 
the knees of the skirt. An elegant morn- 
ing pelerine, rather long, made of bands 
of work and jacconot muslin, is thrown 
over the dress ; it is bordered with frills 
of plaited cambric. Slippers of green gros 
de Naples worked in front, and cut into 
four Vandykes on the instep. 

Child’s Dress. — Frock of jacconot, 
made with a cape fall on the bosom, 
and trimmed with two rows of worked 
muslin, the upper row of rather deep 
pointed dents^ falling over small square 
dents* The fuliings of the corsage gather- 
ed en gerhe\ the skirt is made with 
wide robings en tabling Trousers to 
match the'dress. 

Walsino Dress, [no. 118 .] — White 
gros de Naples bonnet, trimmed with 
straw-coloured gauze riband ; a flower 
of the same hue is placed on the right 
side under the brim. Redingotc of 
striped chaUs; two pelerines fail very 


low over the corsage, which is en ccevr in 
front, and fiat at the hack. The skirt is 
trimmed up the front with pieces of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the 
shape of a leaf, and edged with a piping. 
This trimming decreases in size ns it ap- 
proaches the belt. ^ Collcrette of quilled 
net, fastened in front with a bow of 
straw-colonrcd gauze riband; chain of 
fer dc Berlin; black kid slippers; gloves 
to match the riband of the bonnet. 


MODES PARISIENNES. 

lloBES. — On cst ti court d’iuventions 
pour les formes dcs robes, ct, jusqii’a un 
changenient dc saison, nous ne verrons 
sans doute rieu dc tres-noiiveau. Cepen- 
dant nous mentioiineroiis aujourd’hui un 
corsage tres-original et d*unc double 
utilite: il presente d’abord unc forme 
guimpe, boutonne sur les epaulcs, ct dc- 
puis le milieu dii dos et de lu poitrim* 
jusqu’au cou. Ce corsage, ainsi divise 
en quatre parties, sc portefernie avee une 
ruche pour sortir, et pent spontancinent 
presenter une coupe toutc differente, au 
moyen des boutons quo Ton defuit sur 
les quatre parties, qui, r^'tombaut alors 
coinme des revers, lbnuc*iitjockoys,schall, 
et cn fait de suite une robe dccolletec, en 
dedans de laqiiclle peat sc trouver une 
guimpe ou chemisette. Un larulau jieut 
donnep Tid^e ile ce genre de corsage. 

— Les manches ne varient plus cet ete. 
Seulemciit on rcinarque que les amadis 
du 1ms montent un pen plus haut, cc qui 
fait rctomber la manche presque comnie 
si cllc ctait repliee ct froncee double aii- 
tour dc Tepaule. 

— Pas plus de garnitures que jamais. 
Dcs broderics seules peuvciit orner ini 
has de jupon. Dc petites dentelles aussi 
encadrent quclqucfois I’ourlet du iiaut et 
du bus. 

— La partic dcs manches qiii colie sur 
le bras est souvent richement brodee, 
tandis que le haut cst uni. 

— Quelqucs peignoirs cn jaconas, gar- 
nis en mousseline ou batiste festonnee, 
ont les coins du devan t du jupon coupes 
cn rond afin de luicux degager Ic jupon. 
Cette coupe est plus gracieuse ct plus 
elegante que les autres; mais nc pent 
s’adapter qu’aux peignoirs les pjus rc- 
cherches. 

Si les toilettes n'offrent ricn de nou- 
veau, dies ont g^eralcmentiin ensemble 
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qui plait: tclles sont ccllcs que nous 
avons rcinarqu^es dans plusicurs grandcs 
reunions. 

A la dernicre fete de Tivoli, ou se 
trouvaient beaucoiip d’etrangers, la nia- 
jeure partie des robes ^tait blanclie, et les 
^apeaux cn paille de riz; iine Icgere 
echarpe dc gaze de couleur complc^ait 
ccttc inise simple niais elegante. 

Nous avons reinarque que des dames 
avaient rcmplace i'ceharpe longue par le 
petit fichu de tulle noir : d’autres avaient 
des demi-echarpes inis&s cn sautoir. 

Quclques ceinturcs se font en ruban 
large, dont les deux bouts s’agrafcnt par 
derri^re: un noeud, semblable pour la 
forme a ceux que Ton porte sur les ca- 
potes, cache Tendroit ou la ceinturc cst 
iigrafee. 

On remarquait a Tune des dernieres 
representations de 1’ Opera, une capot(i en 
taffetas bleu-eiel, a passe tiiyautee, et 
soutenuc, ainsi que la forme, par des ha- 
leincs : un bouquet de plumes lui servait 
d’orncmens. 

Les canezous en niousseline se multi- 
pUent, et leur forme varie beaucoup. Uu 
des plus nouveaux que nous ayons vus 
avait deux jokeis tuyaiites qui retom- 
baient sur les cpaules, le devant et le 
derriere etaient plisses a plis tr^s-rdgu- 
liers et egaux : le collet se tenait un peu 
relcve a la Medicis. 

Un chapeau que nous venons de voir 
est fait en blondfe : il a pour ornament un 
nmiid de ruban de gaze. 

La ptigne grise s’emploie toujours pour 
chapeaux : on la double assez gen^rale- 
ment en rose. 

On voit rarement d’antres redingotes 

3 ue cellcs a pelerines, et oiivertcs sur le 
evant dans toute leur longueur, de ma- 
ni^re a decouvrir une jupe de dessous, 
presque toujours brodee. — Une toilette 
fort Elegante, quoique simple, sc fait 
remarquer ; e’est une robe en moussclinc 
blanche, dont le corsage forme un cane- 
zou egalcment en mousselinc ; le colet a 
la chevali^re cst double, et une ouverture 
sur chaque cote forme dent de loup ; une 


garniture part du milieu en travers, haute 
de quatre doigts sur la poitrinc, et forme 
d’amplcs jockeys sur les epaules; une 
autre garniture part de la ceinture, et 
vif'nt aussi garnir les Cpaules devant 
comme derriere. — Un ample ourlet a la 
jupe, une capote en moire lilas; cein- 
tures, poignets et brodequines lilas. 

On porte beaucoup de schallsen chalis, 
oil en crepe de Chine. Ces derniers, 
brodes cn soie de nuances vives, sont 
d*un bel effet. — Depuis quelque temps 
Ton faisait chez les papetiers do grands 
ccrans, dont la forme ctait celle de la 
ficur connuc sous Ic nom de tourne- 
sol ; CCS ecrans etaient dc papiers dc dif- 
ferentes couleurs. — Maintenant on voit 
sur des capotes^ au lieu du chou en ru- 
bans, quclques-uns dc ces soleils cgale- 
ment en rubans dc soie satines. 

La racine odoriferante que Ton nomme 
vety-ver des Indes, est pour ainsi dire de 
mode, il cist presqu’indispensable d*en 
garnir ses nr moires. Cette racine re- 
pand un parfum agreable, et garantit toute 
etofie des vers qui pourraient s*y mettre. 


NO. 115. 

Toilette de visiter en organdi ^arnie 
de noeuds en ruban de satin ; collier en 
coque de rubans; capote demi-anglaise 
orn^e de plumes, la capote est en moire. 


NO. IIG. 

Camisolle en jaconas k barbes tom- 
bantes, garnic d’entre deux et de jaconas 
plisses a tres petit, la garniture continue 
pur les Cpaules et forme pelerine. Jupe 
garnic d’un tres petit volant (^galement 
k tr^s petit plis bonnet en jaconas; 
toilette d’enfant en jaconas. 


NO. 118. 

Capote en gros de Naples k petits car- 
reaux, verts glaces de blanc, orn^e dc 
rubans de gaze broch^e. 

Redingote cn chalis a raics nuanc^cs 
a pelerine decoup<^e a la Grecque, chafne 
Grecque en fer noir. 


•CBe egromtie 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The anniversary of “ the three days” tiidcs collected together on this memo- 
was celebrated with great rejoicings in rable occasion presented a most in terest- 
Puris. The grouping of the vast multi- ing couj) d'eeil. The windows and the 
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roofs of all the houses on the quays were 
crowded with occupants, and but few 
accidents, and those comparatively trifling, 
occurred amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands assembled to witness and to enjoy 
this grand national fete. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was presented to the King of the 
French on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
ult. The hereditary character of the 
peerage is to be abolished, and the crown 
will invested with the prerogative of 
creating peers ad libitum. The chamber 
will continue, as at present, a branch of 
the legislature, but the individual mem- 
bers will lose their hereditary political 
privilege. It has not as yet been deter- 
mined whether there shall be any reser- 
vation for present vested rights. 

In the French provinces some local dis- 
turbances have taken place between the 
Carlists and republicans. It is said that 
the Duchess ot Berri, who is at present 
at Massa Carrara, frequently sends emis- 
saries into France, ior the purpose of 
rallying the partisans of the exiled dy- 
nasty. The ex-dey of Algiers is in Pans, 
and is in the daily habit of sporting his 
portly person in the Bois de Boulogne, 

The armistice existing at Antwerp 
between the Dutch and the Belgians 
having been interrupted, the Prince of 
Orai^e gained a complete victory over 
the Belgian army of the Meuse, under 
the command of General Daine. After 
a feeble resistance, the routed forces 
Hed in the utmost disorder towards Liege, 
whither General Dainc also escaped, 
leaving his ammunition and baggage in 
the hands of the Dutch. In consequence 
of this disaster, Leopold was compelled 
to fall back. On the first march of 
the Dutch troops against Belgium, the 
King had despatched an application to 
Paris for assistance. Orders were imme- 
diately issued by the French Government 
or the advance of 50,000 troops, under 
Marshal Gerard, into Belgium, which the 
French array entered in three columns. 
This measure speedilyproduced its effects. 
Despatches from the Hague were received 
at Brussels on the ] 1th, announcing that 
the Dutch troops had orders to retire 
before the French, and to return withiiv 
their own frontiers. This retrograde 
movement accordingly commenced on the 
14th. 

As soon M Marshal Gerard’s despatch 
communicating the retreat of the Dutch 
had reached Paris, a telegraphic notiheap 


tion was made to the frontiers that all the 
reinforcements then on their march to 
join the French army should be stopped. 
A special courier was also sent off to 
Marshal Gerard, desiring the immediate 
return of 30,000 men. TheFrench princes 
were likewise ordered to Paris, and the 
remaining force was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the London Conference. 

It is a curious fact, that the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is sister of our gracious 
Queen, and wife of the general who com- 
manded the Dutch forces against King 
Leopold ! The Duchess is expected to 
avail herself of the cessation of hostilities 
to join her husband. The rmiort of the 
marriage of Leopold with a French prin- 
cess is repeated. 

The Poles are unanimously resolved to 
defend Warsaw to the last extremity, 
and to sacrifice their capital and their 
lives together. At the termination of a 
grand council of war lately held in that 
city, the second chamber of the diet pro- 
ceeded in a body to work ut the forti- 
fications with their own hands, in order 
to set an example of patriotism and de- 
votion to their fellow-citizens. The 
approaching contest will he most san- 
guinary. The Emperor of Russia has 
issued another proclamation, in which he 
invites his revolted subjects to rely on his 
clemency. The customary appeal to Pro- 
vidence is not omitted: from which it 
may be inferred that his. Imperial Ma- 
jesty is most devoutly bent on massacre 
and spoliation. 

From Hamburgh papers, dated Aug. 8. 
it would appear that the Russian army 
was then marching upon Warsaw, an^ 
that a decisive engagement under its 
walls was expected in a few days. The 
Poles appeared confident of success, but 
nevertheless expressed themselves pre- 
pared for the worst. Other accounts re- 
ceived ut Frankfort from Buda and Vienna 
allege that General Paskewitsch was com- 
missioned to enter into negotiation with 
the Poles. 

The cholera has almost ceased its 
ravages in St. Petersburgh. During its 
prevalence in that capital, the Emperor 
remained secluded in his apartments in 
Peterhoff, where he was surrounded by 
a corps of 1 1,000 men. It is even added, 
that through dread of contagion hts Im- 
perial Majesty at first refused to take 
into his own band the most important 
despatches from the scat of war. Up to 
the 3d ult. thirty cases of cholera had 
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occurred amongst the seamen of the 
British ships at Cronstadt j ten of whom 
had died. On the authority of a Spanish 
physician, the Medical Gazette states that 
individuals afflicted with the itch are 
exempt from the attacks of the pestiien- 
tial malady which is now the scourge and 
terror of Europe. 

The business of reform progresses but 
slowly. The people, however, seem in 
earnest in their watchfulness over the 
bill, whilst the opposition, by throwing 
unnecessary and vexatious delays in the 
way of this grand measure, hope to avail 
themselves of all the petty accidents to 
which they imagine such a course is cal- 
culated to give birth. These tactics l)e- 
tray a littleness of spirit worthy of the 
corrupt object in view. The ten pound 
qualificatiou clause, after it had been se- 
parated from all its proposed amendments, 
was carried by a great majority. 

The preparations for the coronation 
are proceeding with rapidity, and the in- 
terior of Westminster Abbey now pre- 
sents the appearance of a forest of beams. 
One hundred workmen are daily em- 
ployed. The Commons have cluiineu 
their right to be present at this august 
ceremony ; in consequence of which, the 
Government intend to provide six hun- 
dred seats on either side of the choir. An 
additional tier of galleries is to be erected 
in the transepts, the seats of which will 
be carried up obliquely, nearly to the 
height of the great oriel windows. From 
these scats the best view will he obtained, 
as their Majesties arc to be crowned im- 
mediately in the centre. In a few days 
the temporary retiring rooms for the 
King and Queen will be erected in the 
western entrance, and will project a con- 
siderable diiitance in the open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
elevation, in the pointed style, according 
to the design ot Mr. ^^niirkc. At this 
entrance the carriages of the royal family 
will set down. Eight thousand persons 
will be accommodated in the Abbey un- 
der the new arrangements. 'J'he musical 
department will be under the direction of 
Sir George Smart, and on the most ex- 
tensive scale. This gentleman recently 
visited the Abbey, to inspect the music 
gallery and organ. At the last coronation 
a new organ was provided, which after- 
wards became the perquisite of the organ- 
ist. It is now considered that the present 
one will fully answer the purpose re- 


quired. In order that the public may not 
oe disappointed, from the ceremony in 
the Hail being dispensed with, it is In- 
tended that all the great officers and offi- 
cial persons shall accompany the King and 
Queen in procession from 8t. Jameses to 
Westminster Abbey. This arrangement 
will enable thousands to gratify them- 
selves with a view of this magnificent 
spectacle. The champion, Dymoke, has 
received an intimation that his valuable 
services will not be required at the ap- 
proaching ceremony. 

** Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 

• * • « • 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious*’— 
ckanynoruhipf — 

Adieu, brass inexpressibles and iron waist- 
coat — “ Othello’s occupation’s gonel” 

Our readers have, no doubt, perused 
in the daily prints the account of the 
awful calamity which befel the Rothsay 
Castle steam boat and her passengers. 
The ill-fated vessel left the pier head, 
Liverpool, on Wednesday the 17tb of 
August. She was in the habit of sailing 
regularly between that place and Beau- 
mauris and Bangor ; ancf on this occasion 
her passengers consisted principally of 
individuals who bad sailed on a party of 
pleasure. The majority were strangers 
in Liverpool, and werp composed of per- 
sons from York, Leeds, Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Many of them were women and 
children. It has been calculated that 
upwards of 100 passengers were on board. 

About twelve o’clock the Rothsay 
Castle cleared the light-house; but the 
wind being fresh, some of the passengers, 
aware of the crazy state of the vessel, 
became alarmed, and importuned the 
captain to put back. This he obstinately' 
reiused, and it is reported that both he 
and the mate were in a state of intoxi- 
cation. A little after midnight the ship 
struck on that part of the Dutchmatrs 
Bank called the Spit, near Puffin’s Island, 
and in the general confusion men, wo- 
men, and children were precipitated into 
the waves. The sacrifice of human life 
was terrific ; for it is supposed that but 
for the want of a boat and the absence of 
all authority, many of the passengers 
might have been saved. A« soon as it 
became known that the wreck had taken 
o 2 
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place, the life-boat and the pilot-bont put 
oiTfrom Trwyende Point. The first car- 
ried oft' eight persons, and the other six. 
The announcement of the wreck was 
conveyed to Liverpool through the tele- 
graph. When the melancholy news was 
made public by being posted in the ex- 
change rooms, the scene of confusion 
and terror which ensued baffles all de- 
scription ; every avenue to the telegraph 
office was crowded with persons, anxious 
to learn the fate of their relatives and 
friends. 

It was at first rumoured that the Roth- 
say Castle had not for a long time been 
considered seaworthy. This report, how- 
ever, was subsequently contradicted in 
the most satisfactory manner. On the 
day previous to the horrible calamity she 
had sailed in pei'fect safety from Bangor to 
Liverpool, and amongst her passengers 
on that occasion was Mr. Matthews, the 
celebrated comedian. 

Wc understand that the Right Hon. 
and Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzclarence has 
been positively named for one of the 
vacant Irish mitres. 

The archbishop of Dublin expired on 
Thursday morning, 18th ult. in Dublin, 
The bishop of Cloyne (Dr. Brinkley) is 
expected to succeed to the vacant arch- 
bishopric. 

That indefatigable punster, that judi- 
cial Mourns, LordNorbury, has departed 
this life — we trust for a better. “ Where 
be your gibes now — your gambols — 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the juri/ in a roar ? ” 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
new London Bridge took place on the 
ist of August, and presented a truly 
grand and attractive spec tacle. The pre- 

S arations made for the reception of their 
lajcsties on the Thames, and at both 
sides, from AVaterloo to London Bridge, 
were most judiciously planned, and were 
carried into effect with the utmost pre- 
cision and regularity. To facilitate the 
passage of the royal [larty down tiic 
river, and to prevent confusion and in- 
convenience to the spectators, it was ar- 
ranged that two parallel lines of vessels 
should form a passage of 150 feel width. 
The vessels employed for this service 
consisted of the barges belonging to the 
several corporations and companies, 
steaiil vessels, and the large ftat trading 
barges of the river. The number of 
crait accepted, and for which only space 


could be allowed, amounted to 170, but 
beyond that number upwards of 1000 had 
been tendered. At an early hour that 
part of the metropolis through which the 
procession was to pass exhibited an un- 
usually gay appearance; all the shops 
were closed, the houses decorated with 
flags, and every window and roof thickly 
studded with heads. The bosom and 
banks of the Thames, excepting the ave- 
nue, zealously kept for the procession, ex- 
hibited one dense mass of gaily attired 
people, the vessels in which they were 
seated being completely hid. The national 
Bags of every nation in Europe were dis- 
played from the vessels, and from the plat- 
forms erected on the banks and wharfs. 
The roofs of churches and houses were 
similarly decorated, and thronged with 
spectators. The Royal Family and suite 
left the palace at a quarter before 
three o’clock. The King entered the 
last carriage, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Duchesses of Cumberland and 
Cambridge?. In the preceding carriages 
were the Duke and Prince George of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince William of Saxe- We mar, Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by numerous at- 
tendants, and escorted by the Life and 
Royal Horse Guards. Their arrival at 
Somerset House was announced by the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard of Eng- 
land, and by numerous discharges of 
cannon from the wharfs and halves. 
When the King and Queen appeared on 
the platform from which they were to 
embark, the cheers were almost deafen- 
ing. Their Majesties graciously acknow- 
ledged the compliment hy bowing le- 
peutedly. His Majesty looked extremely 
well, and descended the stairs with a 
firm step. Two barges of the Lumber 
Troop were stationed oft* Paul's wharf, 
with a military band and twenty. one 
brass cannon, which they continued to 
fire at intervals. His Majesty acknow- 
ledged the compliment by taking oft* his 
hat. On arriving at the bridge, their 
Majesties were received hy Mr. Routh 
and Mr. Jones, and graciously expressed 
their satisfaction at the grandeur of the 
spectacle, and the beauty of the edifice. 
On reaching the top ot the stairs, tlie 
sword and keys of the city were tendered 
to His Majesty by tiie Lord Mayor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to return 
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them, and signify his wish that they 
should remain'' in his Lordship’s hands. 
The chairman of the committee then 
presented His Majesty with a gold medal, 
commemorative of the opening of the 
bridge, having on one side a likeness of 
the King, and, on the reverse, a well- 
executed view of the new bridge. Their 
Majesties, attended by the principal 
inetnl)ers of the Royal Family, then pro- 
ceeded to the end of the bridge, amidst 
the most enthusiastic cheers. Alany mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, and 
nearly all the ministers, attended the 
royal procession. Among these were Sir 
Robert Peel. lie was extremely ill-re- 
ceived by some of the company, who 
expressed their opinion of his late con- 
duct by hissing him. In going to and 
returning from the Surrey end of the 
bridge, their Majesties threw medals to 
spectators on each side of them. Among 
the company assembled in the royal pa- 
vilion, were the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, 
and his nephew. An elegant cold col- 
lation was provided of which the distin- 
guished company partook; after which 
the Lord Mayor proposed the health 
of the King j ” and Sir C. S, Hunter that 
of** the Queen.” They were drunk with 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. The Lord 
Mayor then presented a gold cup to the 
king, who said, ** 1 cannot but refer, on 
this occasion, to the great work accom- 
plished by the citizens of London. We 
are commemorating a most extraordinary 
instance of their skill and talent. I pro- 
pose the source from whence this vast im- 
provement sprung, * The trade and com- 
merce of the city of London.’ ” The king 
then drunk of what is called the loving 
cup, of which every other member of the 
Royal Family partook. His Majesty next 
drunk the healtli of the Lord Ma>or 
and Lady Mayoress ; ” and, at abtnit six 
o’clock, he returned with Im suite, to 
the palace, in the same state and greeted 
with the like popular demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty, which had attended his 
progress in the morning. Excellent order 
was kept, both in the water and land 
processions; and the only serious acci- 
dent was at Danksidc, where a young man 
was pushed off a wharf and drowued, 
though only a very short time in the 
water. After the entertainment, ' not- 
withstanding the abundant supply of 
wines, several of the aldermen and mem- 
bers of the committee, were uuable to 


obtain even a single glass. Sir C. S. 
Hunter, after running about for some 
time to accommodate a few of his female 
friends, was obliged at last ** to give it 
up.” It appeared that the waiters, who 
were trust- worthy persons, many of them 
proprietors of respectable taverns, hud 
taken especial care of the remaining 
Hock, Champagne, &c. The Marshals, in 
going round, perceived that almost all 
the waiters were blind drunk, and moved 
them by dozens from the scene of fes- 
tivity, amidst the laughter of the crowds 
at the barriers. Their zeal in drinking 
the health of their Majesties had quite 
overcome their discretion. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday' the new bridge was 
opened to the public, and about 200,000 
passed over to see what remained of the 
decorations. The splendid pavilion was 
drenched through with rain, showing 
that had the weather been inauspicious 
on Monday, the shelter would not have 
protected even the sacred head of royalty. 

In honour of this imposing ceremony 
great liberality was shown on the part of 
the Inner Temple. The gardens were 
fitted up with an extensive range of seats, 
and the chambers of the members were 
filled with distinguished visiters, who 
were regaled with ices and refreshments 
in abundance. The members of the inn 
in the most handsome manner voluntarily 
gave up their right to scats under the 
awning, in order to accommodate visiters, 
and even restricted themselves to one 
admission each. A similar spirit, we are 
informed, actuated the benchers, who 
on their parts personally subscribed for u 
baud of music, (which, by the way, wc are 
also informed could not play,) and issued 
more than 400 tickets to a public break- 
fast in the hall, where the choicest wines, 
forwarded from their private cellars, and 
the delicacies of the season, provided 
from Groom’s and such celebrated estab- 
lishments, were spread upon the tables ; 
so great had been the liberality of the 
benchers, that they had been able to in- 
vite scarcely any but their own personal 
friends, and of those scarcely any mem- 
bers of the inn, and yet the rooms were 
completely filled. The .splendour of the 
entertainment gave rise to the absurd 
report that the tickets were issued at two 
guineas each ; as if the benchers, a dozen 
or eighteen gentlemen then in town, 
were unable, or at least unwilling, once in 
the way to treat their friends ! 
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A hostile meeting, the result of which 
proved fatal to one of the combatants* 
took place at Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 
1 ith. The parties, Mr. Bond, an English 
gentleman, and a Belgian officer of the 
name of £s$e, met at four o’clock in 
the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Capicure, about a mile mm the town. 
The principals having been placed at the 
distance of twenty paces, sticks were 
planted in the intervening space, ten 
paces being left between each stick. The 
signal having then been given by the se- 
conds, the principals, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were allowed to 
advance each as far as the stick next to 
him. On reaching the prescribed limit, 
M. Esse fired, and wounded his adver- 
sary mortally in the groin. The ball 
passed nearly through the body, and 
lodged near U)e back bone, whence it was 
extracted by a French surgeon. Mr. Bond 
died in great agony within seven hours 
after the meeting. The dispute which 
gave rise to the unfortunate affair h be- 
lieved to have originated in a disputed 
debt at cards. After the fatal result, the 
survivors, both principals and seconds, 
immediately fled. The French authori- 
ties have instituted an enquiry into all 
the circumstances. 


THE COURT. 

On Saturday, the 1 5th of August (the 
Queen’s birth- day). Her Majesty gave a 
petit dvjeiint at Adelaide Lodge to the 
King and the ro.val vi^itcri» staying at 
Windsor Castle. This was the first occa- 
sion on which the new lodge had been 
occupied. In consequence of the size of 
the building, which consists only of two 
rooms (besides a retiring room for the 
Queen, and the pages’ room), the com- 
pany was limited to about twenty five or 
thirty persons. In this number were in- 
cluded the royal visiters, the Princess 
Augusta, the young Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and the royal suite. None of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry were 
present. The distinguished party left the 
Castle a little after one o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded on foot through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. About four o’clock the 
company left the Lodge, and proceeded 
towards Virginia Water in the royal car- 
riages and four. In the evening a large 
party, constating of the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood of Windsor, bad 
the hoRoitr of dining with their Majesties. 


ILatfy'i Mag. 

The Duke and Duchess of Braganza, 
accompanied by I^^onna Maria, left town 
on the 15th, to take leave of their M^ 
jesties at the palace at Windsor, previ- 
ously to their departure for Paris on a 
visit to the King of the French. 

The ceremony of investing the Duke oC 
Saxc-Mcimngen(theQueen’s brotherjwith 
the Garter took place on Saturday even- 
ing the 20th, in Her Majesty’s drawing- 
room at Windsor. About sixteen knights 
of the order were present. The formula 
observed occupied little more than half 
an hour. His Serene Highness is thirty- 
six years of age. The banquet given 
on the occasion of the investiture took 
place at seven o’clock in the St. George’s 
Hall, where between eighty or ninety 
distinguished personages sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner. The company con- 
sisted of the principal members of the 
Royal Family, the illustrious foreij^ners 
on a visit to their Majesties, the Knights 
of the Garter, and the Ministers of State. 
The band of the Coldstream guards was 
stationed in the gallery, and played 
during dinner time. After dinner tlie 
company adjourned to the drawing-room, 
and were entertained by the Queen’s band 
which was stationed in the music gallery. 

The ensuing day (Sunday) being the 
King’s birth-day, a dinner party, consist- 
ing of the Royal Family, was given at 
Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday, 19th, at half past one 
o’clock, the King accompanied by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, attended by 
Lord Clinton, arrived at the Palace, St. 
James’s, from Windsor. Shortly after- 
wards His Majesty held a court and levee, 
which was attended by the Foreign Am- 
bassadors and ministers, the cabinet mi- 
nisters, the great officers of state, and 
oilier distinguished personages. After 
the levee His Majesty held a privy coun- 
cil, ot which an order in council was 
agreed upon for the form of divine service 
at the coronation of their Majesties in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 8th of Sept, 
next. A little before six o’clock His 
Majesty left town for Windsor. 

On the 28th, their Majesties and the 
whole of the court left V/indsor Castle in 
three of the royal carriages for Chiswick, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose splendid file they honoured with 
their presence. Their Majesties did not 
reach the castle on their return till nearly 
twelve o’clock at night. 
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Bxeths — 5bn<« 

Aug. 14. At St. Alban's, Mrs. P. JT. Os- 
batdeslon, — Aug. 18. The Right Hon. the 
Countess of Bradfords — Aug. 19. At Mill 
Hill, Hendon, Mrs. Rhodes. — Aug. 21. In 
Raton Square, the Lady Agnef Byng, — 
Aug. 21. At her father's, on Richmond Hill, 
the lady of BuJtkley /. JIf . Praed, Esq. — 
Aug. 19. The lady of the Rey. Dr. Btdlert 
Oavton, Northamptonshire. — May 24. On 
board the Medwayt during her passage from 
Van Diemen’s L^d to England, the lady of 
the late Captain Thomas Patersont of the 
63d Regiment. — Aug. 24. The lady of 
Nicholas G» Gktsst Esq. of the Honourable 
East India Company's Service. — Aug. 8. 
Lady Charge Soileau, of Upper Brooke 
Street. — Aug. 12. Die lady of Jeremiah 
Pilcher, Esq. of Russell Square. — Aug. 12. 
The lady of Dr. Golding* — Aug. 10. At 
his house in Russell Square, the wife of 
Richard Groom, Esq. — Aug. 16. In Port- 
man Street, the lady of the Rev. Charles C, 
Barton, — Aug. 13. At Worcester, the lady 
of die Rev. Ralph August IS 

At Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, tfie 
lady of D. Barclay, Esq. — August 14. The 
lady of Sberifi' Poland of a son, which sur- 
vived only a few hours. — August 1 3. In 
Cadogan Place, the lady of the Rev. Francis 
Thackery, 

Births — Daughters. 

August 2. At Mount Place, Mrs. Goldie.^^ 
August 1. In George Street, Hanover Square, 
the lady of Dr. Seymour, — August 2. The 
lady of Robert Sayer, Esq. of Sibton Park. 
August 8. At East Sheen, Surrey, the lady 
of the Rev. Edward James. — August 10. 
At Ramsgate, the Countess of Caunlor. — 
August 7. In Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, the lady of the Rev, IV, Betinett. — 
August 14. At Cliertsey, the lady of Francis 
John Lambeti, — August 14. At Duncroft 
House, Staines, the lady of Colonel Car- 
michael, — August 13. Vicountess Chetwynd, 
of Great Myless. — August 14. At Wal- 
worth, the wife of Dr. Hall, — August 12. 
At Archer Lodge, Hants, tlie residence of 
her father, the lady John /• Vaughan, Esq. 
— August 7. At the Countess MorHs, the 
lady of Charles JVager Watson, Esq. — Aug, 
19. At his house in the Regent's Pork, the 
lady of Sir J, B. Johnstone, — August 22. 
The lady of Western Wood, Esq. — August 
21. The lady of W, L. Sclaier, Esq. of 
Tangin Park, Herts, — Aug. 23. In Gower 
Street, Mrs. Charles Trevor. — August 22. 
In Cavendisli Square, the Countess of Wide- 


low, — • August 25. At Twickenham Park, 
Middlesex, the lady of Thomas Todd, Esq. 

Marrxaqbs. 

Au^st 2. By the Rev. J. Saumarez, M A. 
Captain Henry BeU, third son of the late 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington House, Nor- 
thumberland, Esq. to Helen, only child of 
Sir Bagenal William Burdett, Bart. — ^ Au^ 
2. At Chiswick, by the Rev. J. F. Bowerbank, 
William Bond, Esq. of Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
to CecUia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, LL. D., of Heathfield House, 
Tumham Green. — Aug. 4. At Greenwich, 
by the Rev. J. V. Poi^, Richard Comyn, 
of Queen Street Place, to EUaabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward Wilkinson, Esq. of 
Blackheath, Kent. — March 5. At St. 
George’s Church, Madras, Captain Henry 
Peach Keighly, of the 3d Regiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry and Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, to Emma Spicer, third daughter 
of the Rev. William Go(^rey Hull, of Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square. ~ June 21. At 
Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. Joel 
Parker, James Dickson, Esq. of Kidbrooke, 
Blackheath, Kent, to Miss Mary Sullivan 
Parsons, only daughter of the President of 
the United States' Bank at Hertford, Con- 
necticut. — August 4, At Willesdon, ly the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Keppcl, the Hon. 
George Thomas Keppel, second son of the 
Earl of Albemarle, to Susan, daughter of Sir 
Coutts Trotter, Bart. — At North Weald, 
Essex, by the Rev. C. W. Pitt, Granville 
Sharp, Esq, of Great Winchester Street, to 
Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James H. 
Hill, Esq. of Bedford Row. .— August 6. 
At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Robert Price, 
Esq. of Caroline Place, Guilford Street, to 
EHza, second daughter of Thomas Home, 
Esq. of Soutliampton Row, Russell Square. 

— Aug. 9. At West Ham, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Jones, Colonel James F, Sailer, 
Bombay Army, to Emily, daughter of the 
late William Stanley, Esq. of Maryland Point. 

— August 11. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstonc 
Sfjuare, by the Rev. Charles Twyford, Rector 
of Trotten, Sussex, Samuel Twyford, Esq. 
of the same place, to Dora, daughter of the 
late G, A. Simjmn, Esq. of Calcutta. — 
Aug. 11. At St. George's, Hanover Square, 
Captain Rankes Davies, of Myrtle Hill, Car- 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of Placcy Park, 
and of Parade House, same County. — Aug. 
11. At Leamington, Mr. John Ho}ipe, of the 
Minories, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Gore, of the same place. — 
August 1 1 . At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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Mr. J4tkn C^fhnk of Chelsea, to Mtarikaf 
second daughter of die Rev. it. JEF. ’Sk^ftherdt 
of Pimlico and Chatha|n Bace, Blacfcfriars, 
Minister of Ranelagh Ctiapid, Chelsea. — 
August la A\ Trinity Chtir^, St. Maiy, 
Islington, by die Rev. H. F.^ Fell, Mr. John 
FUx^hbmf to eldest daughter of the 

late Thomoi Yallojh of Russell Square ; 
and, at the same time and place, Mr. A^nd 
AfUoheU, to Jemimtif youngest daughter of die 
said Tiomat Fa%i» £sq. August 9« At 
the Cathedral, at Bangor, by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the Rev. John WJliam 
Trevor, Vicar of Caernarvon, to Elizabeth, 
e]^t daughter of the Very Rev. JoAn fYarrent 
Dean of Bangor. — August 16. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, by the Rev. J. Ilitchins, 
Vicar of Hargrave, N. P. Boyce, Esq. of 
S* Upper, Winipole Street, to Caroline, fourth 
daughter of the late /. V, Cooke, Esq. of 
Hertibrd Street. •— August 15. At Maryle- 
bone, William Henry Baron Von Donop, of 
Woebbel, in Westphalia, to Fi'ances Mary, 
oldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hamilton, Bart., K.C.B. — - August 13. At 
Mtllon, near Gravesend, by the Rev. Charles 
Lenny, Sir Gerard Noel, Bart, to Mrs. 
leabefla Evans BaymoncU — August 18. At 
W^cot Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
Marriott, the Rev. John (Hive, Rector of 
Ayott St Lawrence, Herts, to JEllen, eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph Thomas Brown, 
Esq. of Winifred House, Bath. — August 
28. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, by the 
Rev. G. A. £. Marsh, M.A., Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Monleiih, K<L.S., Madras 
Engineers, to Maria, sixth daughter of 
Thomas Murdoch, £^. of Portland Place. 
— August 2.3. At Cirencester, by the Rev. 
Henry Cripps, Edward Bullock, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of Jo- 
seph Cripps, E*rq. M.P. — July 13. In Ma.- 
tUda, Upper Canada, Mr. Jsrad Satan, 
journeyman cabinet maker, to Mrs. Grace 
Parlor, of the same place. Tlie local papers 
celebrate the event in tliese lines : — 

Mankind are froe, peace ihall abound. 

Since Grace by Satan has been ftiund. 

And in full proof that iH>ace is meant, 

Ihrad by Groce has pitched his tent : 

, Kb more in deserts wild he’ll roam. 

He's got a Parlor for his home. 

Dxaths. 

July 27. At his bouse, in Dublin, John 
Toler, Earl of Norhury and Norwood, in the 
86th year of bis age. Feb. 16. At Hobart 
Town, Van Dknien^i Land, Captain Tho- 
mas Patersonf of ihe 63d Regiment** Aug. 
3. Edward • Tomkins, Esq. of Norwood, 
Surrey, and late of the Bank of England. 
-*> August 1. At Chatliam, John Hatcdm, 
the youngest son of Colonel Pasley, R. £*, 
aged 16 monUis. — • July 30. At Stoke l>e- 


marel, near Devonpoit, S> B* S, 
youngest daiighter of the late Rev. /. A* 
Ckaundy, In tbe 20th year of tier age, sin- 
cerely regretted by all who knew her. — 
August 1 . At the Rectory, Workington, Mrs. 
How, the recent relict of the Rev. p, ffow, 
aged — July 29. The Eey. Jpsejth PAtf- 
hmorc, Vicar of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicester, 
aged 82. August 3. At Gl^at Malvem, 
a^r a severe illness, Colonel DaicsOntie West, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in which dis- 
tinguished Rcmment he served duringalneost 
the whole of me late war, — • August 9. At 
bis house, in Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
Matthew Consett, Esq., aged 74, July 25. 
At Tcignmouth, Devon, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boyton, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany*8 Service, aged 77. — July 31. At 
Peterhead, Barbara, relict of the late T, 
Ferguson, Esq., W. &, Edinburgh. — July 
24. In Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
Mrs. Halhed, widow of tlie late Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, Esq., aged 73. — July 5. 
At Great James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
tlie infant daughter of William B,othery, Esq. 

— Aug. 18. At Southampton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oke, late of the 6Ut Regiment of 
Foot, aged 53, greatly lamented by alt who 
knew him. — August 1 5. At his residence, 
In Summerland Place, Exeter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Macdonald, son of the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald, aged 78. — Aug. 

1 3. At Brighton, the Rev. Biciwrd Hobertf, 
Rector of Sprawl, Norfolk, and for many 
years formerly, resident at Mitcham, Surrey, 
aged 68. — July . John Carden, Esq., of 
Worcester. — August 18, At Goldington, 
near Bedford, the Rev. Charles Semjtte, aged 
38. — August 19. At his seat, Sydney Park, 
Gloucestershire, tlie Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, aged 78. — August 13. At Mar- 
gate, Francis Cobb, Esq,, aged 73. — Aug. 
19. In York Street, Portman Square, John 
Hughes, Esq., aged 68. — August ]4. At 
his house, in ^rkclcy Square, Sir Benjamin 
Hothouse, Bpt., aged 75. — August 11. In 
Montagu 3qWc, Charles Ikey, second son 
of J. C. Cox, £s(|. aged 47. — August 9. 
Colonel Hogir Elliott Boberts, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s l^nrice, aged 78. 

— August 15. At Montdeld, Lancasltire, 
the seat of James Cross, Esq. James G, Cress, 
Esq. of Downing College, CWbridge, and 
of rile Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, aged 
26. — August 18. At Deal, Captain Bkhard 
Budd Vincent, R. N., Companion of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

We purposely omit the names of those (in 
number more than one hundred) who are 
supposed to have perished on board the 
Bothsajif, Caeile, |tom Liverpool, fearful lest 
we might jUiadvertently give wrong par- 
riculars. 
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GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 

M any applications for SHARES having 
been made since the Books were Closkb 
on the 1st of September, it has been resolved to 
issue FIVE HUNDRED ADDITIONAL 
SHARES at Twenty Shillings Premium, to 
be subscribed for on, or before, the aotli of Octo- 
ber- next ; the Premium to be applied to the 
Funds of tlie Company. 

Shares, and every information, may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Snow, Paul, and Paul, Bank- 
ers, 217. Strand; of the Treasurer, 3. Inner 
Temple ; and also of the Secretary, to whom all 
communications are to be addressed (if by letter, 
post paid). 

By Order of the Committee, 

C. B. Bowman, Secretary, 

IS. Milk Street, Cheapside. 

A Model .of the Ground of the Cemetery 
may be seen daily (gratis) at Mr. Milbourne's, 
Carver and Gilder, 347. Strand, opposite 
Waterloo Bridge. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for LIVER and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 

T he CELEBRATED Mu. ABER- 
NETHY’S ANTIBILIOUS AND 
STOMACHIC PILLS, as prepared by Dr. 
U.soN, formerly a Pupil of that great man. I'hesc 
Pills arc a mild and stimulating aromatic, 
tending beyond all other Medicines to invigorate 
and restore a weakened state of the Digestive 
Organs. In all Diseases wliich arise from 
disordered digestion, such as hcad-ach, flatu- 
lency, lowness of spirits, acidity of the stomach, 
irregularity of the bowels, loss of appetite, dis- 
turbed rest, cramp, spasms, &c. &c., Dr. Uson 
has administered no other Medicine during a 
practice of iif>ccn years, partly in Britain, but 
chiefly on the American continent. So great is 
tlic value of those ineclicincs, that parents, heads 
of families, and individuals generally, may-, by 
their early and judicious application, almost 
invariably prevent disease, and most assuredly 
keep from their house that expensive personage, 
the Doctor. 

Dr. Uson has appointed Jo fin Fleming, 
Chemist, &c.. No. 8. IIol born- bat's, London, 
bis sole Wholesale Agent, and from whom they , 
may be procured retail, in Boxes, at 1.^. l^d. ! 
and 2s* 9d. each. likewise the ANTiniLious 
Pills at the same rate; and the Family 
Medicine in Bottles, at 25. 9d. and 5s. each, 
with full instructions for their use. They may 
also be procured wholesale at Barclay and Sons", 
Farringdon Street; and retail at the most re- 
spectable Chemists in toVn and country. 

N. B. None are genuine unless signed on the 
outer wrapper both by Dr. I ’son and John 
Fleming. 


T he success of READ’S APPARATUS 
for the prevention and rcinoval of Costive 
iies.s, has led to an extensive circulation jo 
spurious and destructive instruments, whkfa are 
daily sent by the disappointed purcliasers to the 
Patentee from all parts of the Kingdom, to be 
repaired and fitted* up with his materials. He, 
therefore, begs to give this public notice, that he 
will no longer receive these applications, the 
paltry nature of the articles not admitting of 
their being put into permanent repair; nor 
ought his Friends and Agents to expect he 
should give his opponents* trumpery the benefit 
of his tried and unfailing materials. By means 
of READ’S APPARATUS, which is alone 
patronised by the Medical Profession, persons 
of a confined habit of body may preserve the 
bowels in a regular and comfortable state, by a 
little warm water only ; and all those who are of a 
bilious constitution, or subject to stomach com- 
plaints, hcad-ache, and other disorders nrisiiig 
from indigestion, w'ill find the Apparatus in- 
valuable, as it may be applied by an invalid or 
infirm person without assistance. 

Manufactured and sold by J. Read, 85. Re- 
gent Circus, Picadilly, w here explanations and 
directions may be obtained (by personal applica- 
tion, or by letter, post paid) gratis. 

N. B. Those persons in the Trade who arc 
desirous of becoming Agents, are infomiod, that 
they willjic supplied on terms as liberal as the 
expenses of the manufacture will allow. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

R DAWES’S PATENT RECUMBENT 
• CHAIR is a piece of Furniture which 
only requires to be know’n, in order to be duly 
appreciated. The patent principle consists in 
the method by w'hich the back is adjusted at dis- 
cretion to 12 or 1.? equal gradations, for sitting, 
reclining, or lying. It embraces perfection to 
a degree beyond the probability of being 
credited. There are many chairs made to 
imitate it — as a Counterfeit docs a Sovereign ; 
of W'hich counterfeits R. Dawes has prepared a 
Description, to be had Gratis.— R. I) respect- 
fully solicits the Nobility and Gentry to obtain 
a Copy of it— to peruse it — to compare, and 
judge for themselves. 


TO FAMILIES ABOUT TO FURNISH. 

W AITHMAN and CO., 244. Regent- 
street, submit to the attention of the No- 
liilitv and Gentry their very superior STOCK of 
PRINTED CHINTZES, MERINO. DA- 
MASKS, FURNITUIU*:, MUSLINS, Ac. 
The surprising reduction in price at which they 
arc enabled to offer them, renders this a most 
favourable opportunity to Families furnishing. 
Having previously to the late advance laid in a 
splendid assortment of Brussels and other Car- 
pets, they are for the present selling them at the 
former prices, and persons likely to w'ant tiiat 
arlielo will cflect a great saving by an early 
l>urchase. 



NOTICE RESPECTING THE FASHIONS 
which appear in the Lady's Magazine* 


The designs are all original, that is, they are executed in Paris exclusively for the Lady’s 
Magazine and the “ Follet,’* and “ Courricr des Salons/* by a joint proprietorship. By 
the arrangement made, the plates arc published, some of them simultaneously ^ in both 
countries; and others (in the Lady’s Magazine) two weeks before any impression of the 
<< Follet'* reaches London. The present plates exhibit the adaptation of two beautiful por- 
traits to the fashions, a plan both new and desirable ; the charge for doing this is Five Guineas ; 
not so much as is generally paid to artists for a mere outline. The greatest care will be 
taken of portraits sent to the publisher ; but the Ladies must be pretty. 

In the Lady*s Magazine for July was published, an alphabetical List of all the Ladies pre- 
sented at Court at the eight Drawing-rooms holden since Her Majesty’s accession. Vols. I., 
II., and 111., price 17«. 6d. each, may now lx* had; or any separate Numbers can be ob- 
tained to complete sets. 


All letters must be sent free, and addressed only ** Lady’s Magazine,” 11^. Fetter Lane. 
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F. of Worcester has our thanks ; we might not otherwise have seen the article. 

We owe obligations also to the stranger who transmitted ** The Courier,** 

'We have complaints of the substitution of other works for our Magazine at Cheltenham 
(lately) and other places. Some of these, we know, are dirt cheap ” in the market : but wc 
trust, notwithstanding tlie temptation to a menial, that no bookseller would attempt such a 
fraud. We have this month put the date of our work (1756) upon the top of the outside of 
the cover, to make a decided dificrence from every other. 
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BIOGRAPHY .OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


MARflUEniTE de Valoift, only sister to 
the renowned Francis the Firsts and. suc- 
cessively duchesse d’Alen^on^i^d ^een 
of Navarre^ was the most nccom^ns^ed 
woman in France, and, with the dkc^taon 
of her friend and correspondent, Vittoria 
Colonna, the first female wnter of her 
day. She was the dau^ter of Charles 
count d’An^oul^me and Louise daugh- 
ter of Philippe duke of Savoy. The 
count died in early life, and his children, 
Francis and Marguerite, were left, while 
infants, to the care of his widow Louise, 
herself a drl of sixteen.^ These princely 
children aid not, at thei|^lnrth, seem en- 
titled to the brilliant destiny which after- 
wards was theirs. Charles the Eighth, 
the monarch Who filled the throne of 
France, was in the priijae of life, and had 
a son living. Moreover, the duke of 
OrUans, afterwards' Louis the Twelfth, 
and his children, 'stood between Francis 
and the hope of sovereignty. The house 
of Angoulecne'WSMB a younger branch of 
that of wd the cuardianship 

of Frands hU sister devolved on 
Loiid^ their' ieurdsi relative. He per- 
fortSm its dtit»6fi in the most paternal 
snaimer, and, finder his superintendence, 
the young princess, as well as her bro- 
ther, recaved, from the first masters in 
France, a most learned and superior edu- 
cation. This was the more necessary, as 
Louise of Savoy, one of the weakest and 
wickedest women of her time, was wholly 
incapable of forming and directing a mind 

VOL. IV. 


ardent and energetic like that of Mar- 
^erite. The most tender friendship std>- 
sisted between the princess Marguerite 
and her brother : it began in the cradle, 
and epded but with fife. Charles the 
Eighth, and subsenuently Louis the 
Twelfth, died, and left no sons ; and the 
brother of Marguerite l)ecnme sovereign 
of France. The baneful passions of her 
capricious mother occasioned her first 
unhappy marriage. Suzanne de Bourbon 
was the heiress to an immense estate, on 
which the constable de Bourbon (who 
was the poorest and handsomest prince 
in Europe) and Louise of Savoy had equal 
claims. Louise, who was still young, fell 
in love with Bourbon, and would have 
married him ; but he refused her rather 
rudely, and wedded the young Suzanne. 
Although he disliked and despised Louise, 
he could scarcely have loved his wife, 
who was only thirteen, of a sickly con- 
stitution, and hideously deformed His 
heart was devoted to the charming and 
spirited Marguerite ; biit his own poverty, 
and the mad passion qf ha*,im>tner, had 
barred their union. Whether Marguerite 
returned his love was never ascertained $ 
yet the mode in which she exerted her 
influence over him during her brothers 
captivity at Madrid, evidently proved that 
she was then conscious of Bourbon’s deep 
devotion to herself. The duke d’Alen^on, 
a prince of the most contemptible quali- 
ties, and who was despised by the whole 
coiiit of France for bis cowardice, had 
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been refused the hand of the heiress Su- 
aaniie; and Louise of Savoy bestowed on 
him her daughter Marj^erite, in order to 
console lum for his disappointment, and 
to pique her enemy, Jeanne of Bouibon, 
the mother of -Suaenne. 

Suaaime ^de Bourbon died without 
kmdng her husband a living heir ; and 
Lcmise of Savoy and the constable de 
Bourbon contested the heirship of her 
estates. Ihe unjust decision in favour of 
Louise is well known ; likewise the flight 
of the constable to Charles the Fifth, and 
the flitid manner in which this French 
Oeriolamis led the armies of that prince 
s^gt&ist his countiy. Marguerite passed 
her early youtii with her contemptible 
hiadiand, If not happily, at least without 
incurrii^ any slur on her reputation. The 
^lant Francis having lost the battle of 
Phvia through the personal cowardice of 
<rAlen 9 on, the latter had sufficient sensi- 
lnl% to feel most keenly the seom and 
reproach which he eveiy where encoun- 
tmd. He died of a broken heart at 
Lyoi^ April 85. 1525, leaving Margue- 
rite in a state of freedom, of which she 
directlv showed her sense, by taking a 
more decisive part in the distracted state 
of the rimes as a widow than she had 
ever done as a wife. Her husband had 
scarcely breathed his last, when, amongst 
other terms which Francis Oflered to the 
emperor, in order to obtain his freedom, 
be proposed to pardon Bourbon his trea- 
son, to give him the hand of Marguerite, 
and to restore to him all bis possesbions. 
As soon as this proposal had been made. 
Marguerite braved all the dangers of the 
unsettled rimes, and travelled to Madrid, 
to see and console her beloved brother, 
whose health had sunk under his impa- 
tience of confinement. Perhaps, loo, 
she had no objection again to see and 
converse with the unfortunate and guilty 
Bourbon. The history of her proceed- 
ings in Madrid we quote from Bacon’s 
able biography of Frands. 

^ His suter, the duchess d’Alen^on, 
who loved him with an affection so strong 
that it overlooked all peril, applied for 
and procured the emperor’s safe-conduct, 
and permission to reside in Spain for two 
months. She then took a journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consoling her 
brother’s caprivi^, and of endeavouring 
to procure his fr^om ; and upon her 
arrival found him in an alarming illness, 
which threatened his life. The emperor, 


who was informed of it« now dateranned 
to visit his prisoner, and did so notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Gattinara, 
who represented to him that if he sou^t 
him under such circumstances, he ou^t, 
for his own honour and reputation, to 
grant him hts liberty without condirion 
or ransom. 

Charles found Francis in a state of 
extreme indisposition, and endeavoured, 
by some unmeaning compliments, to con- 
sole and reconcile him to his lot. Such 
of the details of this interview as have 
been preserved are curious and interest- 
ing. When Francis saw him enter his 
chamber, he said to him, ’ Your majesty 
has come at last, then, to see your pri- 
soner die.’ * Not my prisoner,’ replied 
Charles, * but my brother and my fnend. 
Believe that I have been labouring to 
rocure your liberty ; and that, ere king, 
shall succeed.’ 

" Francis, in whose disposition there 
was so little guile that he did not sufi* 
ficiently suspect it in others, was over- 
come by the apparent frankness of this 
proceeding; and he gave credit to the 
emperor’s promises. They engaged in 
a long and animated conversation. The 
emperor besought him, on his departure, 
to take care of his health ; and promised 
that as soon as it should be re-establisbed 
he should be free. The hope to which 
this fiattering discourse gave rise was so 
strong and so fabcinating, that Francis’s 
health, from that moment, ranidly im- 
proved, and gave promise that ne would 
soon be in a situation to demand the ful- 
filment of the emperor’s pledge. 

The duchess d’Alenyon redoubled 
her efforts for her brother’s liberation. 
The emperor received her with every 
demonstration of respect; but she soon 
discovered, that as Charles’s fears of 
losing his prisoner and his ransom di- 
minished, his determination to keep him 
in captivity increased. She endeavoured 
to form an acquaintance with the queen 
of Portugal, wno was destined for Fran- 
cis’s bride ; but the wary emperor frus- 
trated this by inducing his sister to make 
apilgrimage to Guadmoupe, which occu- 
pied the whole period of the duchess’s 
stay in Spain. She also addressed herself 
to Bourbgp, who, as it seemed, would not 
have been sorry to make his marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to 
his countiy and his estates. She did not 
attempt to discourage any hopes he might 
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havt on thhhead, nhd h«r beauty 
and IntaHectuftl charms had given her so 
great a power over Bourbon^ thai he re- 
vealed lo her ail he knew respecting the 
emperorU secret desigftt. Bourbon^ in- 
dttence in Spain, however, was nothing ; 
and the wa^ emp^r knew better than 
to disclose his real intentions to one who, 
with all his faults, possessed a sensibility 
and generosity of temper which rendered 
him an unfit deposito^ for such schemes 
as he had planned. 

" After some time the duchess became 
convinced that she had nothing to hope 
from her own personal influence, and as 
little from the urgent appeals she had 
made to Charles’s justice and his gene- 
rosity. She therefore took her leave of 
the emperor, whom she had visited at 
Toledo, and returned to Madrid, for the 
urpoae of paying a farewell visit to her 
rother on her return to France. Here 
it was that she planned a scheme for 
Francis’s release, which was conceived 
with 60 much boldness and ingenuity, 
that nothing but an unlooked-for acci- 
dent could have thwarted its fu. fitment. 
Among the attendants upon the captive 
monarch was a negro slave, wliose busi- 
ness it was to supply his chamber with 
wood for* fuel, and who bore some re- 
semblance to Francis in size and figure. 
The duche'ts had so completely gained 
this man, that he had consented to en- 
counter any danger at her bidding. It 
had been arranged that, as soon as all 
the other preparations should be ready, 
this man should enter at night- fall with 
his accustomed load of logs, and that 
intmedintely afterwards the king should 
have his face blackened of the same com- 
plexion as that of the negro, and that, 
patting on the slave’s clothes, he should 
go out of the castle-gate ; while, in order 
to prevent detection by any of the per- 
sons who might enter the chamber, the 
negro was to conceal himself in the bed 
of the king, who was supposed to be un- 
well. Ey^ty thing seemed to promise 
that the change would pass without sus- 
picion; and, once without the walls, 
dudiess had made arrangements which 
would have ensured her brother’s escape 
long before ^ eflectual pursuit could be 
insututed. The king’s ^rsosial attend- 
ants at this period were a cavalier who 
had iflstinguished himself much in arms, a 
Monsieur de Larochepot, and a gentle- 
man cf the bed^:haniit^,Ciermont Cham- 


pion, and to them, of neceilsity, all the 
particulars of the pjfot had been hdfln- 
miinicated. In the course of a triffitig 
altercation which had ensued between 
these persons, Larochepot struck the 
chamberlain a blow, and the latter fhtlmg 
to obtain redress fbr the indigni^he had 
snflbred, hurried, in the first transport of 
his rage, to Toledo, and disclosed to tjbe 
emperor the plan that had been Ibrilied 
for his captivef’s liberation. * Charles’s 
conduct on this occasion was pcsRfeetly 
worthy of him. To his immediate coun- 
sellors be inveighed bitterly against flbe 
,>ncity of Francis’s conduct, and aflbet- 
ed*to deplore that a mat and gallant 
monarch could descend lo so mean an 
artifice as that which he had contem- 
plated ; but beyond this he suffered no 
expression nor any external token to fU- 
dicatc either his anger or his suspidon. 
He hud the depositions of Champion de- 
duced into writing, and transmitted to 
Alarcon, for the purpose of keeping biuf 
on the alert, at the same time that be 
enjoined the strictest silence respecting 
the discovtry ; and the only step ne per- 
mitted to be taken in consequence of it 
was the removal of the negro slave. He, 
however, determined to punish the 
duchess for the share she had taken in 
the plot ; and as no consideration of the 
forbearance which her sex ought to have 
claimed, or of respect for th 6 motives 
which bad inducea her to attempt W 
beloved brother’s liberation, found a 
place in his mind, he would have carried 
that determination into efiect in its fullest 
rigour. The duchess’s passport had been 
made out for two months; but the 
friendly manner in which she had b^n 
received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that term was dravving fast to 
its conclusion ; and that it was necessary 
to renew it in order to provide for her 
personal safety. Charles intended to let 
the period expire, and then, upon her 
applying either for a renewal or for a 
safe-conduct to the frontier, to have in- 
serted in them u clause to the effect that 
she had neither attempted nor contd^ 
plated any thing prejudicial to the em- 
peror or his government. If die had 
accepted either of them, be was prenaied 
with proof of her having vSolatea mat 
condition, and intended to avail himself 
of it for the purpose of making her 
share her brother’s hnpiisoniiieht. The 
confidenee which tfie dueheVs placed in 
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his hpQour vould bave crowned his 
acbeme with success^ but for an intimation 
which Bourbon^ who had learned the 
treache^r that the emperor meditated, 
conveyed to her. With the utmost pre* 
cipitation, she then ordered her escort ; 
and* notwithstanding the severity or the 
winter^ which had now set in* she tra- 
versed Spain with such expedition, as to 
reach the frontier of Navarre one hour 
before Uie period of her safe-conduct 
had ewired. 

**Serbre she departed, however, Francis 
had become convinced of the little re- 
fiance that was to be placed upon the 
emperor’s promises, and, since the dis- 
covery of ms projected escape, he saw no 
resent prospect of the termination of 
is imprisonment. He, therefore, made 
up his mind to endure it without further 
complaint, and at the same time to de- 
hmt the object which his inveterate foe 
hoped to attain by keeping him in con- 
finement: for this purpose he signed a 
formal deed, by which he renounced his 
crown in favour of the dauphin, to whom 
be derired the French people to transfer 
their alliance, and to consider him as 
having quitted the world. This paper he 
committed to the care of the duchess 
<fAlen9on.’’ 

Marguerite was ready to embrace her 
brother on the French side of the fiidas- 
soa when he at length obtained his 
freedom. A few months after the pro- 
posal of her marriage with Bourbon, 
that ill-fated hero fell at the storming of 
Rome. Whether his untimely death 
caused a pang to the heart of Marguerite, 
histoiy has not informed us. Some little 
thne afterwards, she was ofiered the hand 
6i Henry the Eighth, in case his divorce 
could be accomplished; but, with vir- 
tuous indignation, she refused to fill the 
place and wear the crown of the injured 
Catherine of Arragon. 

In 1527 she accepted the hand of Henri 
d*Atbret king of Navarre, by whom she 
had a daughter Jeanne, the mother of 
Henri Quatre by Antony duke of Bour- 
bon. The second husband of Margue- 
rite yips a valiant and manly character, 
and |[ireatly beloved by her. The haidiy 
and simple manner in which he brought 
up his on the Bearn mountains, 

and eariy dberisbed in the ^oung prince 
those glorious qualities which the latter 
afterwards so conspicuously displayed as 


Itunes In ftivour of Henri d’Albret, king 
of Navarre. Jeanne d’Albre^ the dau^p- 
ter of Marguerite, possessed great per- 
sonal charms, and many femimne mces. 
** My lamb has brought me forth a iion»’* 
was the well-known saying of the kh^ 
of Navarre on beholding^ the first indi- 
catioDs of valour and spirit in his infant 
grandson. The daughter of Marguerite 
was the great patroness of the remmed 
religion, and the head of their formidable 
party in France. She was undoubted^ 
brought up in that faith ^ her mother, 
who was a secret convert. Calvin was the 
prot^g^ of Marguerite^ and was educated 
at Bourges, in a college of which she was 
the patroness and disposed of all the pro- 
fessorBhtp& She afterwards used her 
powerful influence in obtwning Calvin’s 
pardon when condemned for preaching a 
sermon on All Souls’-day at the church 
of the Maturins in Paris. 

It must be noted particularly that the 
cruel persecution of the Lutherans, which 
is the chief blot on the reign of Francis, 
was first begun by his detestable mother, 
Louise of Savoy, at the period of her 
regency, during ner son’s captivity. Fran- 
cis has been Justly blamed ; but in those 
furious times, and with weakened autho- 
rity, it would have been a difficult task to 
extinguibh the flames which his mother 
had iHndled. 

^ The amiable and enlightened Mar- 
guerite de Valois endeavoured, by her 
mild persuasions, to check the detestable 
persecutions which she saw canying on. 
She prevailed upon Francis to order, 
from nis prison at Madrid, the suspension 
of proceedingb against the alleged here- 
tics ; and extended her personal protec- 
tion to the victims of fanatical violence, 
to many of whom she afforded an asylum, 
when her destiny afterwards led her to 
Navarre. Francis, upon his return, 
evinced a disposition to put an end to 
the proceedings against the accused. He 
found that Beda had been engaged in a 
controversy with Erasmus, and had en- 
deavoured to procure a condemnation of 
his works by the Sorhonne, on the ground 
of their being heretical. Erasmus pro- 
tested loudly and forcibly against so 
unjust au accusation, and the king fii* 
voured him; but Beda was the repre- 
sentative of too powerful a party to be 
so checked; and Frands, who ftlt the 
necessity of being on good terms with 
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ftMl0tArlitti(hrbffii in rttMiypecimfuty 
stmlie8^^«lh»a hh people, found It ex- 
pwilt not to mitt them. If be had 
mefefy forf>orne to interfere, and had 
planted the fhte to which the Catholics 
devoted their victims, by withholding his 
sanction, although he might have de- 
served to be censured for a culpable 
weakness, he would have escaped the 
charge of cruelty and persecution, to 
which bis subseauent conduct exposed 
him. The xeal, however, of the protest- 
ants, excited by the violence of their 
opponents, broke out into excesses so 
unseemly, as afibrded some pretext for 
the rigour with which they were treated ; 
and Francis soon passed from a state of 
indifference to a stem determination to 
repress them by the most cruel punisb- 
incnts. Some of the lower orders of the 
people had mutilated a statue of the 
Virgin which stood at the corner of the 
Rue des Rosiers and the Rue des Juifs; 
and the king marked his sense of the out- 
rage, by causing a statue of silver of the 
same size to be made, which he placed 
with great solemnity, and in the presence 
of his assembled court, on the spot where 
the former statue had stood, for the pur- 
pose of expiating the profanation wnich 
nad been committed. From this moment, 
either because his own superstitious feet- 
inss were excited, or because the People 
who were about him made use of it for 
their own ends, he evinced a severity 
against the Lutherans, which forms the 
least pardonable part of his character, 
and has stained his name for ever. Ber- 
quin, a harmless but zealous reformer, 
was cruelly put to death, and several or 
those who partook of his opinions shared 
his fate. At Toulouse, twenty Lutherans 
were burnt at once, numbers were ban- 
ished, and their goods confiscated 5 and 
even the queen of Navarre was threat- 
ened with, and might have experienced, 
the vengeance of the persecutors, but 
that Francis’s afibetion tor her stood in 
the way of the attempts of her daring 
enemies. 

^ Id France, she was the protectress of 
the reformers, not because they were re- 
formers, but b^use they were oppressed. 
In Navarre, her prudent exertions and 
virtuous example restored the peaceful 
arts, which a series of wars had almost 
annihilated ; and she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the revived amculturc and 
commerce of the coimtrv bring back its 


former nmperi^. She incurred, widfoiit 
having deserved them, the censures of the 
Ingoted ctergy In Pirisf wqi pubK^, 
ridiculed in a farce which tbe Umveri^ 
represented ; and a religious poem which 
rile wrote, entitled ^‘Le Mlrdlr de TAme 
P^cheresse,” was threatened to be pro- 
hibited. These insults did not deter her 
from continuing to succour the unfor- 
tunate; and she bore, without compld^ 
ing, the imputation of heresy, which ted* 
no other foundation than in that Chriitiaii 
charity which she almost singly exercised 
in a court filled with the most jgnoranA 
and fierce persecutors.” 

Marguerite was the patroness of all die 
learned men of her time. She received^ 
lessons in Hebrew and other learned lan-> 
guages from the celebrated Jew Paraefis. 
She likewise encouraged the eccentric 
poet Clement Marot, and protected biin^ 
through the interminable scrapes in which 
he was ever involving himself. She was 
the authoress of the celebrated " Hepta*'' 
meron,” a collection of tales which, wc 
are grieved to acknowledge, are moi^ 
celebrated for their genius than tbeif 
delicacy. The following apology is ofibreA. 
for them by Bacon : — 

” Francis’s amiable and accomplished 
sister, Margaret, the brightest ornament 
of his court, and the priem of her sex and 
her country, wrote, under tbe title of 
” L’Heptameron de la Reine de Navarre,** 
a collection of tales which are among the 
best prose compositions of that period. 
If they were to be tried by tbe standarii 
of taste which now prevails, and by the 
manners of the present day, they would 
be found infinitely too free ; but consi- 
dering the state of society in which she 
wrote, and comparing her novels eveu^ 
with the productions of serious contem- 
porary authors on serious subjects, they 
are as remarkable for their purity as they; 
are admirable for their wit and invention^ 
The framework of her tales resemUes, 
ill its contrivance, that of Boccaccio^ 
after whose example they were written 
for the amusement of herself and ter 
friends. In the preface to her tale^ ^ 
supposes that a company of ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled at Caulderets, 
in the Pyrenees, where there were seme 
celelirated warm spring; and that at tte 
end of the season, which is the latt4^ 
part of autumn, such abundance of rate 
tell, that every one was compelled to> 
leave the small cottages, which were the 
p 3 
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ana netiike themselves ncmmaisl ia.W. 
hasla. A eompHeation af disaMei^ haid 
theo^ in crp89li)i| 

swept away by the rapidity of Jtba 
rent; others struck into the forest, eii« 
deavouring to discover a new road, and 
were devoured by the wolves; others 
took refuge in villages inhabited by bri- 
gands, and narrowly escaped robl>ery and 
snorder. The wisest repaired to the 
abbey of our Lady of Serrance, and here 
aoch of the others as were left joined 
them* While a bridge was being con- 
structed, by which they might cross the 
river, thev formed the project of each 
individual composing a story every day, 
which was then to be read for the general 
amusement. Of these tales, twenty-two 
have been preserved ; they are each fol- 
lowed by reflections, for the purpose of 
enforcing the moral which they contain, 
and a serious and a lively tale is told 
alternately.’* 

In 1531, Francis and Marguerite lest 
tbeir odious mother, tlie particulars of 
whose death are too curious to be with- 
held. 

•* She was extremely supcrstitiousi and 
carried her belief in iudlcial astrology 
to a point even beyond that which was 
common among her sex during this 
period. Shortly before her death she 
perceived an extraordinary light In her 
chamber, and believing it to proceed from 
the fireplace, she began to scold her 
attendants for making too large a fire. 
They replied, that it was the moon ; and 
on her withdrawing the curtains, she per- 
ceived, through the windows, a comet. 
This, she insisted, was a sign of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, sent for her con- 
fessor, and prepared herself for death. 
The physicians assured her there was no 
danger, and that she was much l)etter 
than she had been ibr some days before. 
She replied, she felt that, but she knew 
also that her hour was come ; and, in fact^ 
died within a short time afterwards. 

Clement Marot celebrated her in an 
elegy, which, if it was not meant to be 
ironical, is a curious example of the taste 
of the a^e in which it was written, and 
of the gnef which expresses itself in puns 
and quibbles: — 

<< Coignac.Ven coigne en sa poitrine bl6me; 
iUmor^tin la perte reinemore : 


La MainaeB im looSttityida hmlL':' 

S|iS!;.4c!^ the celfriNoM £ 0910 ^^ 
Agrippa into her service as physician and 
astrologer; and that eccentric roan, vriio 
disliked her extremely, made himself ac- 
quainted with her prejudices and weak- 
ness only for the purpose of tormenting 
her. She consulted him as to the fate of 
tile duke of Bdntbon, when her animosity 
against him was the most violent; and 
Agrippa erected the constable’s horo- 
scope, and spitefully predicted all kinds 
of triumph and happiness for him. He 
was then dismissed, deprived of his pen- 
sion, and took his revenge upon the 
duchess by writing a bitter satire, in 
which he compared her with Jezebel, 
and which compelled him to seek his 
safety in flight.” 

Marot, in his elegy, puns and plays 
on the names of her various castles and 
seigneuries. 

Marguerite was not only skilful with 
the pen, but drew exquisitely. Her taste 
in designing elegant patterns for the fan- 
ciful arrangement of jewels, so prevalent 
In those times, was so much admired, that 
her favourite female friends were accus- 
tomed to request from her drawings of 
the kind. The lovely countess Chateau- 
briand, her brother’s favourite mistress, 
was greatly beloved by Marguerite. Fran- 
cis presented the lady with a set of jewels, 
which were the admiration of the whole 
court, not so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the beauty of the designs, and 
the qiiaintness of the mottoes which his 
sister had devised, and which were con- 
sidered perfect masterpieces of wit and 
elegance. When Francis forsook the 
countess for his unworthy mistress the 
duebesde d’Estampes, the latter con- 
sidered her triumph incomplete unless 
she could tear from her rival these pledges 
of the afiection of both brother and sister. 
Francis was weak and cruel enough to 
let the ilbnatured woman have her own 
wjy, and to order the countess to return 
tlie rings and jewels which hud been for- 
merly bentowed on her by himself. Un- 
der pretence of illness, the cfiuntess bade 
themesseugerreturninthreedayg. Mean- 
time she caused the ornaments to be 
melted, and on the re-appearance of the 
messenger, gave him the ingots and tito 
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de?leiMs h«r b«la?ed priaaass bad drawn 
them for her alone, and tb^ were trans- 
feited to h^ bearb^ The deiertiob of 


Franeia neeved a death-blow to the lidr 

ChatoainMrhmd* 

Margaeitee turvited her brother^ but 
died l^ore her tiit8batid» the kk^ wf 
Navarre^ in 


THE GRAVE IN THE DESERT. 

BY O. a. CABTSB, E8Q. 

I know not why, —-but stoding ihiis by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 

Thou tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the doudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 

Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone, 

Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Form’d from the floating wreck which ruin leaves behind. 

Byaoa.- 


How lone ! beneatli the cloudless sky 
The palm-tiee seems to wave 
Its foli^e to the winds that sigh 
Around this desert grave; 

And flowers, whose pearly eyes of blue 
So brightly cluster here; 

Receive the liquid bairn of dew. 

Soft as the mourDeris tear. 

No roses flush’d with sunny light 
Adorn this silent place. 

Or in the streamlet’s mirror brighu 
Their perfect beauty trace; 

Enclosed with giant hills, that rear 
To heaven their pathways rude. 

How calm the exile slumbers here 
In Nature’s quietude! 

Perchance the inmate of this grave 
Has seen his banners sweep 
In triumph o’er the stormy wave. 

Like meteors on the deep; 

Or, when the battle pour’d around 
Its clouds of gloom and flame, 

His heart has felt its hopes profound 
Unite in dreams of fame. 

Or, wonderipg in some eastern land. 
Where biras of richest plume 
To gorgeous skies tbdr wings expand» 
And starless nights illume. 

He might have faded like the ray 
That oti his fbatures smiled. 
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Or saw the mn/lamg ocm^oa 
Beneaih hutanxier rol?i— 


Wlietlier hytekipd or foe coosigoM 
To this sectiided spot,— 
Remembrance camuft haunt his miad. 
Whose slumbers are forgot 


The heart will prove a thoughtful tiling 
While mourning o’er the tomb, 

And life’s bright flowers will seldom spring 
Around its dream-like gloom ! 

But there is not an eye to Weep, 

Or kindred heart to save 
The memory of the wanderer’s sleep, 
Within tms desert grave ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

BY AMELIA OPIE. 

(CorUmued fiomp* 135.) 


PICTUEE-SBEINO. 

The day after the review our accom* 
plhflied countiywoman, Maria Cosway, 
to(A the President of the Royal Academy, 
Bei^mln West, and ourselves on a round 
of picture-seeing; and at length we pro- 
ceraed to the residence of a gentleman 
who was, 1 concluded, only a picture* 
dealer^ or one of the many nouveaujp 
riekei who had fine collections ; because^ 
whenever she spoke of him, Maria Cos- 
way called him nothing but Fesch.” 
We stopped at the door of a very splen- 
did hotd in the Chamie d^Anlm^ and 
were met at the top of a magnificent 
flight of stairs by a gentleman in the garb 
of an ecclesiastic. His hair was powdered, 
and he wore it in a full round curl be- 
hind, after the fasion of an bis coat 
was black, but his stocking were of a 
bright purple; his shoe and anee buckles 
were of gold : round his neck he wore 
a glossy white silk handkerchief, from 
uimer which peeped forth a costly gold 
cradfix. His countenance was pleasing; 
his complexion uncommonly blooming; 
his manners courteous; and tus age (as 1 
afterwards learned) was thirty-nine* 

^ w 
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came to visit : but 1 soon discovered 
that, though he lived in the houses it was 
not his own ; for Marla Cosway was 
sunmioned into an adjoining room, where 


X overheard her conversing with a female; 
and when she returned she told us that 
Madame Buomparie M^re^ (as she was 
called to distinguish her from her daugh- 
ter-in-law,) the mistress of the hotel, was 
very sorry that she could not see us. but 
that she was so unwell she was obliged 
to keep her bed, and could not recave 
strangers. So, then I we were in the 
house of Letitia Buonaparte, and the mo- 
ther of Ndpoleon 1 and in the next room 
to her, but could not sec her i How un- 
fortunate ! However, I was sure I had 
heard her voice. 

I now supposed that ” Fesch” was her 
spiritual director, and believed his well- 
studied dressy bis toilette si hte» so^ndCf 
was a necessary distinction, as he be- 
loved to the mother of the First Consul. 

He seemed a merry at well as a cour- 
teous man ; and once he took Maria 
Cosway aside, and showed her a letter 
that be had only just received, which, to 
judge from the hearty laugh of Fesch,” 
and the answering smil^ of the laefe, 
gave them excessive pleasure. 

The walls were niU of pictures by 
various masters, tlie merits or which our 
clerical Ciceroiie seemed able to ap- 
preciate. 

^ 1 remember two or three fine Gior>* 
gionei ; but the collection was very liek 
in portraits by Philip de Champegoe: 
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and Ilwai4 the PieiideBt and itnf hm^ 
band n!fi theta wete the finett iMick 
thc^ baa am mn ^ that enasteh ThM 
TOitraiti were neither bmig op nor 
riiuned* hul» with iomiaieraine^ ether 
fiatntinnit leant against the wall^ whence 
our obliging companion turned them 
round for our inspection with untired 
perseverance^ and as if he enjoyed the 
dusty task. At length we readied his 
bed-room, and there hung a picture net 
to be foigotten ! one of the veiy finest 
of Rembrandt 1 It was an EeeeMmo J! 
Never had I seen before a picture of the 
Saviour which I could bear to look at I 
But in this, as my husband observ^ 
Rembrandt seemed to have been in- 
spired; for it united to the force, cha- 
racter, and colouring which always dis- 
tin^isbed his pencil, that merit in 
which the artist was commonly defideut; 
namely, dignified expression. The eyes 
and hair were dark, contrary to the usual 
manner of depicting the Divine Original. 
The garment was brown, and confined 
round the waist by a thick rope. The 
hands were tied ; and the eyes mournfully, 
but mildly, fixed upon us. 

I was both fascinated and awed ! I 
could not leave it, but continued to look 
at it through gathering tears ; nor was my 
husband less charmed: be, too, lingered 
before it till summoned by the President 
to follow into Fesch^s oretotre. There 
we saw a fine Raphael^ a Madonna and 
Childf with other figures, banging over 
a splendid crucifix: but we could not 
foi^t the dngh figure^ — and we a^ed 
that, if we had been dhposed to kneel 
to the picture of our Saviour, we should 
have bent before the Rembrandt in pre- 
ference to the Raphael. 

By diis time 1 had heard and observed 
many things which made me think that 
Fesch was more than 1 apprehended him 
to be. I therefore watched for an op- 
portunity to ask the President who this 
oblong person was. — • " What ! ** cried 
he, ^ you not know that he Is the 
Archbishop of Lyons, the uncle of Buon- 
aparte?^ 1 was astonished 1 ^ What I 
the person so famifiariy spoken of as 
* Fesch,’ could be be indeed * du tang * 

i ofxhe bloo^ of the Buotiapnrtei, and the 
Tint Consurs uncle I How my respect 
for him increased when I heard Cms I 
How interesting became his every look 
and word; and how gratefiil ! felt for 
his obligiiig attentions to us I 


WUIewtt fTM hieldiBg at the 
Us niete^MwIlb of Murat, drove to the 
door; andliawthefopMhercapas 
she aliAted, but no more, as she went 
immemtely to her mother's bed-side. 
After devoting to us at least two hours, 
the archbishop cmsducted us down the 
noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance, and courteously dismissed us. 
My compaoions instantly went away; 
but I lingered behind, for I bad caught 
a view of a colossal, bust of Buonaparte 
in a behnet, which stood on a table, and 
1 remained gaxuig on it, forgetful of all 
but itself: yes— there were those finely 
cut features^ that ** coupa do menUm a 
PApottonT* and though I thought the 
likeness a flattered one, I contemplated 
it with »eat pleasure, and was passing my 
hand admiringly over the sdHrit/ diin, 
when I heard a sort of suppressed lai^, 
and, turning round, saw tne archbislmp 
observing me. I instantly, covered with 
confusion, ran out of the house. 

I found Maria Cosway explaining 
what the letter was whicn haa given 
** Fesch” and her such evident sansfim- 
tion. It was nothing Im than a letter 
from Rome, informing him that he would 
probably be put in nomination for the 
next cardinal’s hat. 

How soon he was nominated I cannot 
remember; but it is now many years 
since the blooming ecclesiastic of 1802 
exchanged his purple for scarlet stock- 
ings, his mitre for a red hat, and his title 
of ^chbisbop of Lyons for that of Car- 
dinal Fesch. Maria Cosway conducted 
us next to the hotel of Lucien Buona- 
parte. The ornaments of this hall of 
entrance, and its fittings up, were to us 
new, peculiar, and disagreeable; for the 
stove was in the form of a cannon, and 
the banister and other decorations were 
of a military kind. The judges present 
pronounced the pictures to be fine and 
select. Again my favourite was a Rem- 
brandt. I have seen the picture since in 
England, and with melancholy pleasure^ 
as*a memento of departed days. It was 
Rembrandt’s ” Writing-master,’' a small 
painting, but possessing all the force of 
that distinguished artist; and I saw it 
when some of Lucien Buonaparte^s piip 
tures were on sale in London. 

As we entered one of the apartments 
in Lucien Buonaparte’s hotel, we were 
told that he had just quitted it for our 
accommodation. How 1 wished that for 
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Itlieboek wbioh behad juttluiildofWii 
was BtiU opfStt at the pi^ wlueh ha had 
prohably bean readliifcaod 1 wHured to 
look at the hack of S. It was a ^ Hta* 
tocy of France;*’ and had 1 bean atdeto 
put the idea In iFer«e» I beltaive I should 
nave written in the blank pai[^ that there 
could be nothing in that mstory more 
Tetnarkable than the future historian 
would haee to record in the history of 
the Bnonainirtes. While I, lingering be* 
luad as usual, was pondering over these 
ideasi 1 heard the sound of a flute in the 
room adioinif^, and asked the servant 
attending oa us who was playing. He 
replied, ^ C’est monsieur ~ Monsieur 
Xuden Buonaparte ; and he plays on a 

What a rich morning had this turned 
out to me, an inquibitive and sentimental 
traveller ! I had been at the house of 
the mother of the hero of the day I 1 
bad heard ker voice/ I had seen the top 
of Aii tuter*8 cop ! and hod passed two 
hours with his uncle (an archlnsbop, and 
a cardinal in prospect) ; and bad heard his 
brother play upon a glass flute ! and 
** Ixttie things are great to little men,” says 
the poet ; aod this line may, perhaps, with 
justice be applied to me, wiien I confess 
that 1 returned delighted to my hotel. 

Little did 1 think that the pages of 
French hxstoiy which Lucien Buonaparte 
was reading would have to record, when 
continued, the still greater elevation of 
the founder of his family, and his subse* 
mient instructive fall J It is probable 
that Lucien was even then studying the 
records of France with a view to write 
the ^ic poem which he afterwards pub- 
lished; and it is equally probable that, at 
the veiy moment when he was preparing 
to make Charlemagne the /irro hu 
toorir, his brother was plotring to make 
him his prototype, ana to come forth 
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soa« How hamiaiNi waa tha tunhSinfi 
ofonahroriMPTf hawiOiseliievottS ri^ 
the other 1 Bati •doubrien* they were eo» 
exteenti wadhowdiflhreiitytesoiiiiGN^^ 
ainrilar temptaftfoai^ was the condoet of 
the brothers i 

Napoleon required Ludeit to |^ve up 
the wife whom be married for love^ and 
to whom he continued tenderiy attaohed, 
that he might be at iiber^ to accept W 
wife provided for him by foe tmpmft 
but he Indignantly rejected the proposal, 
and quitted France, a voluntary exite^ m* 
ther than sacrifice the happiness of a 
confiding woman, and his own domesric 
comforts, to the schemes of a hearriess 
ambition. 

1 think it was in the year 1806 that 
Lucien Buonapaite, when on his way to 
America with his wife, was captured by 
an English frigate ; kept as a prisoner at 
large, near Worcester first, end afterwards 
near Ludlow. 

While near the former citv, he was, I 
know, allowed to go any where, within 
a circuit of ten miles, by himself ; but if 
he wanted to go to any greater distance 
he was to be accompanied by the officer 
who was his guard. Like Napoleon at 
St. Helena, be could not endure the Idea 
of having spies upon his movements : 
therefore he positively rejected all pro- 
osals to extend his rides bqyond the 
oundary. 

But the time of Lucien Buonaparte 
was so constantly employed, and his plea- 
sures were of so domesric a nature, that 
I behove he had no wish to exceed the 
circuit allowed him. 

In the year 1815 1 had the pleasure to 
form an aoduaintance with an Irish officer, 
who resided near Worcester when Lucien 
was a prisoner In that neighboarhood ; 
and the anecdotes which ms related to 
me of this giffod man, whom he fre- 
quently visited, were sufo as to raise hMl 
greatly in my opinioii. ^ 


* In 1815 1 met Lord and Lady Byron at a party in X^ndon, and was atanding near 
them when Sola, the flute player, entered, and going up to the grand piano forte, prepared to 
aecompany some one (1 forget whom) in asong; and we observed that hIS flute was m glass. 
I had never seen one b^ie; but 1 couH not forget whan 1 had heard bne. Lord Byron 
saw it nith surprise, and tundng to me, said, ** Why does Sbta phiy on a glass fliite*-does 
he mean we stould sss the notea aa as hear thm ?” 1 wish I could give Ida answer 

when 1 told him that Luden Buonaperte played on a glass flute; but some one Came be- 
tween us, and 1 could bear nothing save ^tho Buonfqmrtei ** but the words were uttered with 
t^ look of indignant scorn which bis features were so well cdcdUted to express. It trea 
fhe last time 1 saw Lord Byron. 
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A viffirr w mm» mm^. 


lit tvaM Ihti 

Uatn^moA bb nmiit. ^ 

Hk 0mn MUrmi^ fiB4 tlMMr of 
hk wife ft fornMr marriilei tvikkd 
wkli Mmi ftftd bendfta ivke 

aOBOfl^mded them EfaiiM^ one of 
the noble family of Cbatillon hftd hU 
lomed ehe fortunet of a fiuonapaitB* 
fie described itftt ainost hap^eibw^ 
la the mornlag the women were oe* 
voted to their household dalk% and the 
ftcoompUshmeBts of sex and station; ami 
the men passed their time in study, or In 
ridmgor miking: andin reading ak>ud, or 
in miwicy in which the whole (amity were 
proficients, they passed the evening boora. 
The service of their church was nenormed 


duly and daily in the family by the priest ; 
and the choral part was sweetly cnanted 
by the parents and the children. 

^ They were looked upon with eyes of 
distrust when they first came into the 
neighbourhood : but the poor were soon 
propitiated by their active kindness and 
ready attention to their wants ; and if 
they might not entirely conciliate the 
gOocUwIll of the higher classes, their pre» 
judice against them was removed by the 
following circomstance : — ' One evening 
Lucieo took his two lovely boys to Wor* 
cestor to see a play ; and as the sight of 
a Buonaparte rous^ the loyalty of the 
rich and poor into greater activity than 
usual, there was a loud and general ciy 
for the national anthem of** God save the 
King I ” On which Lucien Btionaparte 
rose, and placing his two sons before him, 
they joined their young beautiful voices 
to his in the loyal song, till a cry of 
bravo 1 bravo 1 was beard through the 
house ; while the audience evidently ap- 
plauded, not only the performance, but 
the young periormers — the Buona- 
parte children, and their gratified parent, 
who bowed giacefully around* 1 have 
pleasure in rating this anecdote of JoAn 

Policy, or politeness, or both, would 
have led Lucien Buonaparte to join with 
his children in singing the national air; 
and he might, nevertheless, have been 
what he wag, though falsely, suspected of 
bring, namely, a spy of his brother’s : but 
when once their feelings are touched, the 
Knghsh people cease to reason or reflect ; 
thny give way to the impulse of the mo« 
laenti the aversion of one minute be* 
cftpiea the idol of the next; and with an 
amiable honhomme^ which, by the by. 


fide \mtllUUtf wheift bdhiw rim rik* 
trusted and disliked. 1 belkve that m 
thk kastancft thehr ckangeA^fsHKftfi via 
just; and that LurieftBuonaparteaMhie 
fiuHrikF eandhieted ibaasselves so kee- ^ 
preaehably during thrir slay In tMi< 
country, tkattbey, when they m it, ’taste 
followed hy rile affibetionate good wishes 
of ail who knew them* 

Noaa ncTnai-saasira. 

Though we eagerly embraced evefy 
opportonity of seeing the pktnnes of old 
masters, we were not nreleoefbl of the 
means afibrded us of exaimning those of 
the modern French school. Accordingly, 
with an introduction from a frklid, whose 
name has escap^ my recoliection, we 
went to the Atelier of David. My* hus- 
band surveyed bis works with that mlx« 
ture of admiratton and censure whirii 
they generally called forth from the £n* 
glish artiivts. But I was excessively stro^ 
with the picture of Brutus just returned 
from the tribunal afier he had adjudged 
his SODS to death. The artist has painted 
him at the moment when the dead bodks 
are carried past hisbouse^aod ^e women 
of the family, depicted in the back- 
ground, are evidently clamorous in riieir 
grief ; while, as they stretch fi>rth thek 
arms towards the pallid corpses in the 
fore-ground, Brutus sits stern, mute^ and 
as if motionless, save where the strongly 
marked compression of his toes denotes a 
quivering of the muscles, as of intense 
agony; as the fudge, writhing under 
the results of bis republican justice, 
making unnatural efforts to subdue the 
tender relenting and sorrow of the father. 

1 gazed on this suffering vicUm of hk 
own mistaken virtue till the compassion 
I felt became painful, and 1 turneo away; 
so real was the illusion. I could not 
pay a greater compliment to the power 
of the painter. 

There were other pictures, which, as 
well as the ** Brutus,’^ 1 saw and recog- 
nised as old acquaintances last year; bat 
the latter only 1 have frit incliiMri to 
mention. 

From David’s we went to Gdrard’s, to 
whom we carried a letter from a friend 
in England. He and his young and iovriy 
wife were then living in the Louvre, like 
other of the French artists; end after 
groping our mty up the dark starrtase. 

It was a pleasing contrast to enter hk 
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01^ 'k ftad to i>abi& (t^ it^ 


Mffii foomi ondjee 


turn* Btit» no ofiboce 
worlEi^ it was a greater treat to lae to tee 
the pitoter lufntelf»with bhheOeiiie Mo^ 
rnmne^ ** his fine Roman head ; Ohdwe 
were soon caught and 4ei%lited hf his 
kind, courteous manners and agr^ble 
conversation. When we left him, It was 
with an earnest desire to see him again. 

After we quitted his house. Oar banker 
(now fttfon Estel took us to the hotel of 
Murat: which, oeing furnished in the 
most elegant style of French luxury, was 
deemed worth seeing. And splendid, in- 
deed, it was; more so even than that of 
Letitia Bttoruqmrte. Herealso^asat the 
moth&’s house, nearly every room con- 
tained some representation of the First 
Consul, the original cause of the great- 
ness of the owner; and 1 hoped that 
grateful aflbction, as well as vanity, 
prompted this exhibition of his features. 

The bed of the lady of the house was 
too degani, and then too uncommon, to 
be foij;otten : it stood in a recess, which 
was lined with looking-glass, and at the 
foot of the bed were, as 1 think, two 
findy-chiselied marble Cupids. The 
draperies were of the clearest muslin, 
lined with rose-coloured satin ; and the 
counterpane, as well as the valance, was 
flouncea with deep point lace. 

The pannds of the room were painted 
in drab and rose-colour ; and all the de- 
corations of the apartment were in the 
most costly but tasteful style. But what 
pleased me most in this hotel was a pic- 
ture of General Moreau, which,unframed, 
stood against one of the walls. It was a 
whole-length, as large as life, from the 
pencil of Gerard, and was one of those 
real portraits, which resemble life so 
much that we are apt to fancy when we 
recal the features, that we have seen, not 
the portrait, but the original. 

1 remember that the uniform was dark 
blue, and that there were gold rings in 
the ears, then usually worn by French 
officers. The countenance was mild and 
pleasing, but the features appeared to me 
common | and Moreau, in bis portrait, 
fell short of what my imemoation had 
depicted him. However, tbat was not of the precedi 
the fiiult of the artist, but of bis sub- our hotel sati 
ject. The paintibg received our warm 
encomiums. 


As we were leaving the hotel, our 
hind conductor ealled us back to observe 
a goDtleman who was talking with some 
eneity to the porter. 

^ That gentlemBtt,** said he, ^ is Oe» 
neiwl Massendl** 

We were, indeedl, pleased to see one 
of whom we bad read and heard so 
much. His head appeared to me the 
leifj^t I hid ever seen; but then his 
bafr was long and thick, and curled d 
ia ibwitts. His features were large and 
not fine, but his eyes were bright; 
and h^ too, wore gold rings of laige 
dimensions in bis ears. His person 
was laige, and he seemed near six feet 
high: and whether it was from know- 
ledge of his character, or not, 1 cannot 
say; but I thought there was in him 
altogether a look of coarse brutal daring, 
which contrasted strongly with the mild 
and pleasing expression which we had 
just admired in the rival of his military 
fame, General Moreau. 

Our next visit was to the hotel of a 
noupeau ricke^ to see a fine collection of 
pictures. His name t have forgotten; 
but one of his pictures 1 remember still, 
because 1 have never seen a painting of 
that master of such excelling beauty. It 
was a Leonardo da Vinci, and represent- 
ed Judith with the bead of Hoiofernes in 
her hand, and was a striking union of 
feminine beauty and expression with the 
courage of a heroine. It seemed as if 
the painter intended to prove bow super- 
human the event was; and how com- 
pletely Judith was the mere agent of the 
living God, by exhibiting her as a model 
of feminine delicacy and softness, Joreed 
into exertion, forego and abhorrent to 
her nature^ by the will of the Most Hig^, 
tbat she might serve and save her country. 
Most Judims are represented as hard and 
fierce i but in this we beheld a gentle^ 
lovely beipg^ who seemed as if she won- 
derea at and could scarcely ^ bear to 
look oa what she had dooe.’^ Oneaould 
almost fi^acy the Jiand irevMed which 
bore its bloody burden. These fine pic- 
tures were tfae^ntmtowesaw/ia/day; 
and though not eqaSi in interest totbose 


we returned to 
with our moralog. 
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' THE «lWC!bEISl*8 PEA^a' " 

vr 6RjUt»i jtfN» 

Da ttal eurtaU aay litde peiisioB* 

Still kt ma keap my bena and okay, 

Aad 1 ’ll aaplaud Jthy pure iotention. 

My awuieli^vdpre^ 

Oh ! from the harpies’ luthlass daws 
Defend my sinacure, I pray^ 

And I ’ll revare thy glorbus lawsp 
Than modal of a statesman— Gray. 

What are the middle orders^ but 
Hie tools, the insects of the day? 

No trust in fickle bosoms put. 

My beautiful, my gifted Grey. 

To calm the demons of dissension, 

Oh i pour around thy golden ray$ 

Secure my relatives a pension. 

And I *11 adore the name of Grey. 

I do not like^ the word ^ Reform ; ** 

It surely will not sweep away. 

In Revolution’s awful ^^'orm. 

Thy sinecure and mine— Lord Gr^. 

There’s Hunt, the orator of Preston, 

And Hume, who has enough to say; 

I wish tb^ had no place to rest on. 

When they abuse my darling Grey! 

Oh 1 don’t disturb the dvil list. 

Let peers and placemen have their way; 

Ten thousand pounds will not be miss’d 
For my emolument— Lord Grey ! 


THE REMONSTRANCE; 

Pk^ed up in the Haute of Commont, 

BY CHAaLBS FUDGE, JUM. 

Am I to lose my seat, Lord John ? you surely are in Jest, 

And cannot wish to turn the bird from such a ifuiet nest ! 

You *ve swqpt away immunities without a tearful eye, 

And left us to deplore their wreck like {nlgrims passitig l^; 

You’ve sacrificed our ^*suug retreats” before St. Stephen’s shriney— 
But stay your ruthless hamC i^y Lord— lee Borougfabridge be mine. 

U k unpartiameiitaiy to do as you have done,— 

AmdhtlAe our charter’d rights ill distant ages won; 

I hope, that, as the scarred fciiigs in BawgiioHi glass apMiff, 

Our ancestors may quit their tombs, and make you by the ear ; 
You cannot, for yottr monsMBS bt^ asn^ me resdtutiem^ 

Or compeiuMUe for pouring m the fiood of revolutioa! 



Ym ittiglit iwfe left to «q|^ idnre fbr aqr oeUeu^ ito ipe* 

Aii4 liitroidiieied into di^ m(l Mkie amiaiittly I * 

tSOf Bor0dghbri4g« traxitfer unto foot 3 tdiedulct, 

And make Ht pow unatM/bi ^iland part** such a rule; 

If f&a cctttoede to my reqneet, I ’ll tJkt mv lait cgraMioa, 

And live in solluide at leaat Ibr this eventntl sessioxL 

This is an age of sad tnmoil I ^tbe altar and the throne 
Have ktodlea many a rebel heart to make Its let^rets hnoa^n ; 

The French In ’’three iminortal davs” taught Charles the right*aboiAt|t 
The Sfl^ns o’er thdr ftdlen Fdnce raised many a JoyAil shout» 

And Owe Constantine— not the Great— has been compelt’ci to dy; 

I never think on these hvents arithont a tearfixl eye! 

The ’’castles” seem Included in the most disastrous ranks ; 

Cf^e Cattle n^er will hear again the ” stiver voice” of BankcS| 
JNhweasUe will reject its Peel^ and CasUe Ris^ fail, 

And ]^uhop*s Coiile mourn with wreaths of ivy on its wall ! 

Could not the shades of Btiike or Pht prevent the unholy rite, 

Wluch awed me like a passing-bell on each suceeechng n^ht? 

It is unconstituttonal^ Lord John, to take from me 
ne only hope that to my years adbrds security ; 

Tom Sadler was obliged to 3 *ield his seat to Serjeant Wilde, 

And ^<m came in for Tavistock, with Bedford’s power ^gulled: 

You $urefy are convinced, ray Lord, unless your heart is stone; 

Then, stop the fatal trag^y — let Borougfahridge alone! 

Yonr mandate startled me at first,— ’twas but a Whiggish joke, 

(For so I deem’d it at the time,) design’d to end in smoke ; 

But if you touch my sanctum, I shall muse in thoughtful gloom, 

Like old Marius on the shore, or Hervcy o’er the tomb. 

Beware, my Lord, tUi next July your monstrous bill postpone; 

And when you bring it forth again, let Dorou^hridge alone ! 

C* WSTHERELt, KnT. 


THE FRATRICIDE’S GRAVE. 

(a HIGHLAKP LEGEND.) ^ 

In an humble cot, amidst the moun- which it was impossible to withstand : 
tainous range of the Grampiaas, dwelt and the fire that consumed his lowly 
Movagfa Mackay, with her widowed mo- dwelling seared the heart of the sturdy 
ther; whose flocks, consisting of goats Gael. 

and a few sheep, were tended by her Seated on the grave ofhis pmnts, he 
daughter. But tne lot of the widow had gaged, with a diy eye and e burning brain, 
not alwm been thus humble : her hus^ on the flames as tb^ rose between him 
band had been a tacksman in SiitherlaiDd- and tbe clear blue of the horixon ; and as 
dbire at the period when the dcpopuktUng tl^ flickered and expired, he cut with 
^$tem f^impnmmetU ootumenced In that his dirk a sod fi^otn the hallowed mOufid 
ui^appy coontyy and compelled so many which covered the remains of his kindreii, 
of the ancient inhalntantsto become eroi- and, wrapping It carefully in a treasured 
fmnto to a foreign land. Colin Maekay^ kerchief wrhicfa had been Ids inother’s, 
Asrara# attached to the spot of his tilth, ihrew one mourhfol glance towards the 
and toe dwellmg which had for genera- smoulderio| remains of his once happy 
tones toeltaredlitt face, dung to Ilk home home, apd mfowed his wife to the tem- 
whh such obstinate pertomcity, that to- porary sbdter she had found amongto 
0mm was bad to a mode of igaotoieet their fellowHmftitrt about to tross the 





Atlufitk* Too ftr «dm«e4 iA 1 miw« 
evor, or too mudb depretsod to 

join tholMutd of magmu obottt to «ciek 
re%e in a dialaat GmcL Cofin Uojekav, 
after collectiqg the ftmail remains of lus 
luoperty loft tne rutidem band of op^ 
pH^on, with the ftuthfut comimnion of 
his joys and sorroiirs» and thdr infant 
Monm, journeved hto Perthshire^ with 
the view of settling in die corse of Gpm* 
rio» where his oa^ dster and her nns** 
band, a small tadumai^ were residmit. 

But here the band of cheame^ though 
not of ^MecvtUm^ had also been bu^ ; 
and Colin Mackay found his meant in- 
adequate to stock even the smallest of 
the fturms into which the carse was di- 
vided. To sink into a daydabourer 
wounded the feelings of independence 
and self-respect felt in a greater or less 
degree the poorest tenant in the High- 
lands ; and Colin Mackay preferred seek- 
ing refuge in a wretched shieling near the 
summit of the Grampian range, to be- 
coming the dependent of his more wealthy 
brother-in-law. Pew as were his wants, 
fewer still were bis means of mtifyiDg 
them ; but it was not mere hardship that 
saddened the countenance or bent the 
form of the Highlander : it was the uncon- 
querable attachment which he cherished 
tot the spot where he bad first breathed 
the air of heaven, and where bis fathers 
had dwelt for many generations; it was the 
agonising reflection that he was sopmted 
from the spot which contained their hal- 
lowed ashes ; that he would himself be 
carried to his long home by strangers, and 
that his last resting-place would be far 
from friends and kindred. 

This uner^querable attachment to the 
land of his clan followed Colin Mackay 
to his mountain-cot on the Grampians ; 

cmdency took 
e evinced no 


and A deep 

possession of his min^, 
interest in passing olnects, and only now 
noticed his darling Mora^, to shed tears 
her, ns a scion uprooted from hw 
fmve soil. He never spoke of bywgone 
times ; but If hts wife hv chance alluded 
to tbmr fbmef modenfiife, the agonised 
expression of hhi features sfaow^ how 
deeply the remembiimce of what had 
been WHS seated in , bosomy Then 

would, he seek r^Sef fo ms pentHip M- 
iqgs, by climbing to wjpe lofty Md 
uamng lor hows m the Aieo^of Im 
loviedhoaBet In a lew months, however# 
bdH strenjgth pnevod area to 


llnaiiMlulgeneei andsriidmtt^ 
except profeond mental deprtehm, he- 
Ibre the oirdm year bod eompie^ its 
revolurioii, Colin Mackay Sroi laid in the 
last lowly resting-fdaee m rim Giimpiaa 
hwdsmen. 

« When the remains of die heart-broken 
Highlander were consigned to his coffin 
by his kind neighbours and sorrowing 
brother4n-law, hts bereaved partner pre- 
pared to fulfil his last aolemn inmncuofi. 
with reverentifd awe, she ptopedimneath 
his head the hallowed tuit whmb be had 
cut from the grave of bis parents ; and 
which had oft been watered with bitter 
tears, as lone and unseen he mourned bis 
banishment from the land of his proge- 
nitors. 

Eighteen years had elapsed since this 
melancholy day ; and the widow of Colin 
Mackay bad found comfort in the afi^ 
donate cares of her blooming daughter. 

That daughter had long been the che- 
rished object of Kenneth Macbane’s 
youthful devotion ; nor was the bloom- 
ing Moragh insensible to the graces and 
perfections of the young shepherd. Dur- 
ing the season when the flocks and herds 
or Macbane were driven to the highest 
portbn of his alpine farm, the youthful 
pair daily met, and those uBpreiiHxlitated 
meetings tended more firmly to rivet the 
ties which bound their hearts together. 

At early dawn Kennerii would hasten 
to assist Moragh to conduct her flocks to 
the best pastures, and as the shades of 
twilight approached, he would climb the 
dizzy height to collect the stray goats 
which had wandered in search m thmr 
favourite food amidst the broken and 
precipitous cliffi ; or, together seated be- 
neath the bield of some shelving crag or 
on the ride of a sunny knoll, thSr vmoes 
would mingle in a favourite lilt, till rile 
redes reverberated the strain in many a 
prolonged echo. Sometimes the youth 
would exert his fancy in decoratliqi; the 
pet lamb or the sportive kid of Moragh, 
with the blue heather beUe or the neh 
fruit of the Moorland blackberry t or he 
would ftshion with his knife, ivom a 



At Obe social eveniim meotiiigs 
ahemate^ 19 the habitalioiia of the 
mountma herdsmen, when the aong, the 
tab, and radfatloos frem the lay« of 
thme hards enfivened the in-door labour 
ef ihoia rimple happy bdogi^ M0ii#i 



THIS quav % 




Id* 

Madcoy genemlly bora «iray ihe jmlin : 
bttt the eiffo^eg smile or the irh!s|pmd 
praiee oTKaineui Mecbeae alone poe- 
eensed the power of sufiluiiig her cnrak 
with a bliuD of pleaenra. 

In one of the fertile strathe at the 
base of the Grampian Mokintaifis dwelt 
Norman Madeod, the sworn friend and 
trnsty comrade of Kenneth Macbane. The 
charm of Moragh Mackay had taken 
captive the heart of the young tacksman; 
but sharing as be did* the bosom secret 
of Kennem, he generously stided his 
risiiig passion, lest it should interfere 
with the hopes of his friend. The 
femily of Norman Macleod consisted of 
his mother and an only sister, who 
was not iosentible to the attractions of 
ber brother's friend; but, with feelings 
fer more selfish, she employed every 
means she could devise to supplant the 
mountain maiden in his afihction. 

Flora Macleod was young, handsome, 
rich for her station, and might have been 
termed beautiftil but for a certain expres- 
sion of countenance which betokened 
cunning and deep design. She was, in 
fimt, a rustic coquette; and when all her 
arts had in vain been lavished on the 
insensible sh^herd, she endeavoured, by 
whispered detraction and falsehood, to 
ruin the artless Mors^h in the opinion 
of her lover. Whenever th^ met, she 
tried to wound ber feelings by treating 
her with mariced contempt, and by utter- 
ing many a taunting jest in allusion to 
her humble employment. But this was 
only in the absence of Kenneth and her 
brother; for in them Moragh always found 
warm and powerful defenders. 

Happy in the daily society of Kenneth, 
the simple-minded shepherdess thought 
not of ttie future ; she even attempted 
not to define the nature of her feelings. 
Bat, at length, the youth spoke, and won 
the consent of the lovely maiden to be- 
come his own. The mother of Moragh 
shed fflad tears on the face of her blush- 
ing child, as she related the enragement 
into whi^ she had entered. One fear, 
however, arose in the upright mind of the 
widow to riieck the ecstatic idea, that 
when she was* earned to her lone home, 
the dearly prized relic of her Wedded love 
would not be left to wander through this 
bleak world alone. She feared that Ken- 
netii*s lather might ot^ct to the lowly 
maidea of the mountain as the wife of fais 
briifMbpy. He had been kind to her and 


would sIm be should hqr ^d become 
cause of ditiurinng^doineztic harmony 
of his dw6llii9t,-er of estranging an only 
son feom the obedience doe to the aiM 


thor of bis being. 

But these fears were wholly groundless; 
the joy experienced the permit of 
Kenneth, when informed of bis son^s 
attochment to the youthfiil Moragh, ex- 
ceeded even her own, and was, beside^ 
free from all alloy« Old Macbane liked 
the little maiden, and ru^ded a union 
with her as a new tie to bind Kenneth to 
his native mountains; for the fond fetber 
sometimes dreaded that the enterorising 
spirit of the youth nught lead him to 
wander berond the precincts of tbe pa- 
ternal dwelling. 

The months of summer and autumn 
passed rapidly away, and in a few weeks 
more the gentle Moragh was destined to 
recdve the plighted faith of the ena- 
moured Kenneth. 

It was on tbe night of All-hallows, a 
nipht in which the spirits of the air are 
said to roam abroad on tbe earthy that 
Kenneth called at the shieling of his be- 
trothed, to accompany her to the house 
of a tacksman beyond one of the moun- 
tain passes, where a numerous meeting 
was to assemble for the purpose of cele- 
brating the festival of Hallow-e’en. 

Moragh, arrayed in the tartan of the 
Mackays, W luxuriant locks confined by 
the snood of viigin purity, appeared even 
more lovely than usual in tbe eyes of her 
lover. 

Quick,” said he, " or wc shall be 
amongst tbe latest.” But he started, as, 
with a look of -sadness, she raised her 
tearful eyes to his face. Pressing the 
weeping maiden to his honest, manly 
bosom, he conjured her to acquaint him 
with the cause of her sorrow. 

Smiling through her tears, she con- 
fessed that her lost night’s slumber had 
been disturbed by a fearful dream, which 
she could not help regarding as the fore- 
runner of some terrible calamity. In vain 
Kenneth attempted to dispel her gloomy 
apprehensions. She tCdilM kindly, grate- 
mUy, on her lover; but a Vague fore- 
bodtog of approaching evil continued to 
weigh down ner spirits. 

^ You shall tell me this dream as vft 
walk alopg,” said he; and th^ set out 
together; but a merir group, wendii^ 
their way to the festive scene, having 
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whett they can»e in filij(ht <>f the ha^wett 
of the crofter, before the door of efhich 
e Aenry esserobliigc vira* gaily twp^g to 
thh sound of the ha|^pe^ an awy Joie- 
neSft oversbread the wee of the young 
shephei^ees as the malignant glaffce Of 
Flora Macteod greeted her appearance. 
This momentary terror, however, quickly 
subsided, unmarked by her lover, who 
was accosted by Flora iroinediately on his 
joining the throng. But all her arts were 
vainlv csboyed long to detain ^him from 
his a^nced bride, by whose side he re- 
mained during the whole evening. 

Boiling with rage, and writhing under 
the agonising stings of unrequited love, 
Flora Macieod vowed the most deadly 
revenge against Kenneth and the inno- 
cent object of his devoted attachment. 

Long before the germination of the 
mystic rites that were to unveil the Fu- 
ture iate of many a loving, anxious pair, 
she whispered to the daughter of their 
host, Ipud enough to be beard by Ken- 
neth, that she must run od^as her brother 
was ill and out of spirits when she had 
left him, hoping that anxiety for his 
friend would induce the young shepherd 
to accompany her home, when she would 
trust to her own arts to detain him for 
the rest of the night. This was Flora’s 
last stake: she threw, and missed; and 
rage, despair, and deadly revenge took 
possesHion of her soul, chasing thence 
every lingering spark of love and tender- 


ness. 


She darted from the house, heedless of 
the pitchy darkness of the sky, the rugged 
preeipltous path she had to descend, the 
Imwiing of the wintry wind,^ or the nar- 
1 ow, rocky path through which she must 
penetrate, ere she could leacb her bro- 
ther’s dweHing. 

Unable to conouer bis love for the 
betrothed of his friend, and willing to 
spare Jiunself the pang of witn^ing the 
happiness of the lovers, Madeod had, 
abstamod from accoropanymg hw wster to 
the scene of rustle festivity. But when 
left to hii own reflections, he chid the 
unmanly which M Ffl»*opt«4 
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turf fire, which Al^ 

her iibie, eotivulsed ftate^ Ae eovenHl 
Hhr fhee with her hands, 
ahmiid. 

** meads Als?** safd the young 
H^lander, stemnng up to her: spi^ 
Flora.’* But the maiaeb eoimatw tq 
weep in silence: and it was nert ^ afrer, 
much well-feigned reluctance Aat she 
hinted at the cause of her aaguidi. 

^Vniaid!’’ muttered MacieS^throtigli 

his clenched teeth, while hjs chew waxed 
deadly pafe^ and every muscle of his body 
became tense wi A the stern determination 
of his purpose. ** Villain! bow bast thou 
dared even to dream of insulting and 
traying aught belonging to me, far noforo 
an only and beloved sister. Compose 
yourself, Flora, and disturb not our iikh 
A er with the sight of jour tears. Ihe 
moment of retribution is at hand.” 

So saying. Norman Macieod kissed hit 
sister’s for^ead, and left the bouse; 
whilst Flora, with fiendish joy, continued 
to exult in the succ^s of her scheme to 
embroil the friends. 

When Flora Macieod whispered her 
intention of returning home, her woeds 
were unheard by Kenneth, who tat in* 
tently watching two lusty Imnen wbioh 
he bad placed in the fire, and which, 
burning with a dear and steady 
were deemed, according to popular 
lief, typical of Ae happiness of his ap- 
proacning union with Moragh. A clear 
fro^ity night and a full moon, after a 
induced many a simple rustic pair to leave 
the fire-ride, and in gleesome mood to 
put in practice various out-door rites 
peculiar to Ae night, all bearing relation 
to their matrimonial hopes; while Keo» 
noth and Moragh, satisfied with the iridi* 
cations of good fortune, which their hearts 
told them were not falladous, joined e 
group merrily footing it to Ae strains nf 
Ae piper. 

^ 1 am glad you have escaped the etU 
eye!* hostess, wiA n laugh 

of merry mischief, as, twining her arina 
almut the slender waist of Amglb 
whirled her round in the danoat 
similarity of this expressioa to 
ing in m dream again dulled. Ae^scml 
and saddened^ the oeiiiiaeniiiiicn hf Abn 
Q 
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ragbj and when the daitee terminated 
she saught Alice^ to enquire the meaning 
of her words, 

** Flora^” replied Httle mountain 
sprite,** has left us, bursting with jealousy ; 
and if she is gifted with the evil eye, she 
will soon blight your beauty, and rob you 
of your lover. Oh ! the spell begins to 
work already,” added she, as Moragli 
turned pale ; and the giddy hostess imme- 
diately ran otif*, to try elsewhere the suc- 
cess of her light-hearted jests. 

The ceasing of the piper warned the 
stragglers to retire to the house, where a 
homely meal terminated the amusements 
of the night ; and the young folks soon 
after began to wend their way along the 
various tracts leading to their dwellings. 
Kenneth and his Moragh lingered behind, 
till silence succeeded to the noisy mirth 
of their companions. Arm in arm they 
then pursued their homeward path, lighted 
by the full moon, wiiich rode in calm 
majesty amidst a host of stars, twinkling 
in the wintry sky. 

The air was keen ; and Kenneth, closely 
wrapping his plaid around Moragh, de- 
scended with her for some time in bliencc 
along a broken tract leading to a v.alicy 
somewhat lower. The termination of this 
valley led to one of those mountain 
passes, so narrow and overhung with cra^s 
and trees, as wholly to exclude the beams 
of the moon. This domain of silence 
and darkness miiht'W'ell have been re- 
garded as the haunt of evil spirits. Yet 
often had Moragh trodden it alone, in 
the happy thoughtlessness of her young 
existence, or lingered beneath its imper- 
vious shades in expectation of her lover. 
But now, though supported by his pre- 
sence, her terror became uncontrollable. 

Kenneth was unable to see her blanched 
visage, but be felt the shuddering of her 
frame, and pressed her closer to his side. 
Tlie dream of which she had spoken in 
the morning recurred to bis memory, and 
he entreated her to relate this vision 
which had been to her such a fertile 
source of uneasiness. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth as she attempted to speak; but 
the endearments of Kenneth, and his 
earnestness to learn the cause of such 
unusual terror, at length enabled her to 
comply. 

^ Last night,” said she, in a low tremu- 
lous voice, ** when we parted, I stood at 
the door, listening to your merry song 


till your voice was lost in the distance, 
when an awhil groan sounded close to my 
car, — and, with a scream, 1 rushed into 
the house. My mother chid and laughed 
at me by turns, and after the laf)se of some 
time wejretired to rest. Having for hours 
remained in a state of feverish restless- 
ness, I at length fell into a profound 
sleep, and dreamt — oh ! what a dream ! 
—1 thought that 1 was walking with you 
on the gay green margin of a clear moun- 
tain stream, when suddenly a female form 
rushed forward, and pushed me headlong 
into the water. As i rose to the surface, 
I threw an imploring look towards the 
bank; hut the scene had changed — a 
bleak, sterile prospect met my gaze. The 
pleasant banks were converted into a wild 
waste, the sparkling streamlet had become 
a deep. Still, sullen loch, and Flora Mac- 
leod supplied my place by your side. 
• The evil eye is on you,^ said she, point- 
ing her finger at me; and ceasing to 
struggle, 1 felt the still, cold waters close 
over me, 

“ Oppressed with a feeling of sufTo- 
cation, 1 started up ; a cold perspiration 
bedew ed my face and my trembling limbs. 
Again sleep overpowered my eyelids ; 
again 1 beheld you amidst the same wild 
waste. The brother of Flora, the man 
whom you term your friend, confronted 
you. His mien was haughty, bis coun- 
tenance expressive of rage, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he rushed forward 
and plunged his dirk into your breast. 
A fearful cry burst from my lips. Over- 
whelmed with terror, ray mother ap- 
proached my bed-side, and we arose.” 

Kenneth endeavoured to re-assurc his 
timid companion, and the voice of aflec- 
tion was not wholly unsuccessful: but 
when the lovers bad reached the middle 
of the dreary pass, their ears were assailed 
by a groan, such as Moragh had in fancy 
or in reality^ heard on the previous night. 
Supposing it a trick of some of their 
merry associates, who had followed and 
overheard their conversation, Kenneth 
vowed vengeance on the intruder, and 
for the puipose of indicting it, would have 
darted od in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded ; but his terrified com- 
panion clung more dead than alive to his 
arm, and to appease her alarm he endea- 
voured to make light of the matter. 

Having consigned Moragh to the care 
of her mother, the young shepherd sped 
on his homeward path. In pity to Che 
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terrors of bis betrothed^ ho had made 
light of her dream and of the sound which 
he himself had heard ; but though the 
fear of any thing human was a stranger 
to his bosom, the young and imaginative 
Highlander was not wholly free from a 
belief in the poetical superstitions of his 
countrymen ; and in a state of inde- 
scribable excitement, heightened by the 
darkness of the midnight hour, he re- 
entered the pass. 

This narrow defile extends for about 
two miles in length at the base of stu- 
pendous rocks, broken and shattered as 
if by some violent convulsion of nature. 
In many places, trees, growing in the fis- 
sures and hollows of the cliil^, and seem- 
ing as though suspended in mid air, 
stretch their branches over the pass. In 
other places, the overhanging rocks, rugged 
and destitute of vegetation, threaten in- 
stant destruction to the heedless way- 
farer. Here and there stripes and patches 
of alluvial soil, deposited by the over- 
fiowing of the mountain streams, are rich 
in vegetation, and gay with wild flowers 
and shrubs. Higher up, goats may I^e 
seen scrambling over the face of the al- 
most perpendicular precipices, in search 
of the herbage on which they delight to 
browse; whilst vrild fowls, perched on 
the dark pines or jutting cnigs, seem to 
exult in their safety from their destructive 
human foe. Near the farther extremity 
of this gloomy defile, a heap of stones, 
evidently collected by the hand of man, 
lies piled within a deep chasm of the rock, 
which the boldest native of these wilds 
ventures not to approach without saining 
himself ; for tradition has marked the spot 
as a fratridde^s grave. Two brothers, 
rivals for the ailection of a Highland 
maiden, had quarrelled near this place, 
when the youngest, stung by jealous rage, 
buried his dirk deep in the bosom of his 
brother. Remorse quickly followed the 
fatal deed ; and piercing with the same 
weapon his own breast, the murderer fell 
on the body of his victim, and expired. 
The parents conveyed the remains of 
their first-born son to a hallowed ceme- 
tery among the mountains, whilst the/r^ 
iricide found his lost resting-place within 
the hollow of the rock; and the earth 
that covered his cold remains was watered 
only by the tears of her whom he had so 
fatally and ardently loved. 

To throw a stone on the grave of the 
murderer is a duty iioposea by imme- 


morial custom ; and to >11 qppearance the 
usage had been religiously observed by 
those who travelled through this moun- 
tain pass. The ^msm was nearly filled; 
and the eddying wind, as at times it 
whistled around the cave, was mistaken, 
by superstitious terror, for the moaning 
of the fratricide’s unquiet spirit Such 
was this gloomy pass, which Kenneth tra- 
versed with a mind predisposed to give 
greater faith to supernatural appearances 
than he would perhaps have willingly ad- 
mitted had be been taxed on the subject. 

The rays of the meridian sun never 
penetrated this awe-inspiring defile, where 
an artificial twilight constantly prevailed ; 
and, at the midnight hour, an individual 
less acquainted than the youthful shep- 
herd with the tortuous tract could scarcely 
have found his way amidst the broken 
rocks, uprooted trees, heathery hillocks, 
and otlier obstructions, which in several 
places nearly choked up the road. A 
stray moonbeam, chancing to make its • 
way through some accidental break in the 
thick pendent foliage, threw a whitish 
hazy line here and there athwart the path, 
and thus imparted a tenfold gloom to the 
surrounding darkness. 

Kenneth neither hurried forward nor 
hummed the gathering song of Ids clan, 

** to keep his courage up;” on the con- 
trary, be trod the gloomy defile with a 
firm, slow, and measured step, as if he 
was fated to hold communion with the 
spirits of the departed. 

As he approached the chasm already 
mentioned, the outline of a tall, dark 
figure was clearly defined on the over- 
hanging rock, partially illuminated by a 
straggling moonbeam. At sight of what 
he deemed an airy inhabitant of another 
sphere, the spirit of Kenneth quailed for 
a moment; but it was only for a moment. 
Stepping forward with the determined 
purpose of questioning the apparition, he 
recognised the familiar face of Norman 
Macleod. 

In a playful tone he began to chide 
him for naving attempted to frighten him 
by playing the ghost; but tlio light jest 
was cut short by the strange address of 
his friend. 

** 1 have watched for you long,” smd 
he, in a low, hollow tone: but no mat- 
ter; vengeance shall at last be satisfied, 
and this arm shall soon stretch the se- 
ducer and betrayer of an only sister on 
the/r^itrictde’s grave.” With these words 
Q 2 
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he drew his dirk, ond rushed on the un- 
armed youth. 

Are you mad, Norman ?** exclaimed 
Kenneth. “ Stay your purpose; reflect 
ere you become a murderer, or assuredly 
a too late repentance will embitter the 
remainder of your days. I swear that 
never, even in thought, have 1 injured voii 
or yours!” 

** Liar ! coward ! ” exclaimed the in- 
furiated Highlander; and rushing upon 
his defenceless friend, he plunged his dirk 
into his bosom. 

♦ « ♦ # • 

To seek revenge for real or fancied 
injuries is a point of honour with the 
Gael, both as an individual and a clans- 
man; and the proud soul of Norman 
Macleod triumphed for a few moments, 
as, with gloomy satisfaction, he gazed upon 
his prostrate victim. 

His most fervent prayer was accom- 
plished — his sister was avenged — her 
betrayer was slain by his hand. He turned 
away; yet with his feelings of gratified 
revenge was mingled a remorseful pang 
as the last words of his friend rung in his 
ears: — 

“ Sta^ your purpose ! reflect ere you 
become a murderer^ or assuredly a too late 
repentaike will embitter the remainder of 
your days. I stvear that never, evetf in 
thought, have I injured you hr yours.^' 

“ Could it be? — then werel a wretch, 
indeed ! ” Norman strode across the 
open heath, and appeared in the presence 
of his sister, who, half repenting her 
wicked falsehood, awaited his return in 
a state of painful anxiety. His eyes were 
haggard, his looks wild, and his garments 
stained with blood. 

“ What does this horrible sight por- 
tend ?” screamed the now terrified Flora. 

“ That my sister is avenged ; — look ! 
— this weapon,” added be, holding 
np the crimsoned dirk, which he con- 
vulsively grasped : “ this weapon is stain- 
ed with the heart’s blood ot the villain 
who dared to trifle with the honour of 
iny sister.” 

The deceitful maiden uttered an ap- 
palling scream: covering her features 
with l)Oth Imnds — “ He is innocent/ ” she 
exclaimetr and sunk at tl^e feet of her 
brother. n. ' ' 

Norman Macleod listened in silence to 
the declaration of his sister: naoutward 
sign betrayed his internal suflerings. 
Flora’s screami had aroused their aged 


mother ; and Norman aided her endea- 
vours to restore animation to the wretch- 
ed girl ; from whose disjointed exclama- 
tions, on her return to consciousness, the 
unhappy parent became acquainted that 
her son was an assassin. But neither the 
wild grief of Flora, nor the earnest en- 
treaties of his aged mother, had power 
to induce the murderer to flee from the 
consequence of his fatal act. 

“ Here will I await the doom which 
my ewh rash credulity has drawn upon 
my head,” said he, mournfully, but firmly : 
“ and in this trying hour, my greatest 
suflering arises from the conviction of a 
sister’s worthlessness.” 

After the departure of her lover, Mo- 
ragh sought her humble couch ; hut the 
hours of darkness again inspired her with 
evil forebodings. Her slumbers were dis- 
turbed, as on the preceding night, by 
terrifying visions; and no sooner did the 
first faint dawn appear in the east than 
she left her bed, to court the refreshing 
breeze of early morning. 

As if impelled by some irresistible 
power, she wandered into the gloomy 
defile. On reaching the fatal spot, a 
faint ray of light, which pierced through 
the surrounding darkness, enabled her to 
discover the stiffened body of her mur- 
dered lover. Uttering a cry of horror, 
she knelt by his side, and gave vent to a 
wild burst of grief and despair. The 
voice of her he loved had power to recal 
for a moment the dormant senses of the 
young herdsman ; and, in tones nlmost 
inarticulate, he attempted to murmur the 
name of Moragh, but the word died away 
in a faint moan. In mute despair, the 
distracted maiden threw herself on the 
body of her lover, and pressed the life- 
less remains to her chilled and desolate 
bosom. 

As the grey of morning advanced to a 
clearer dawn, the unhappy pair were seen 
by an aged Highlander who was driving 
forth his flocks. By the uncertain light, 
he at first supposed that some wayfaring 
stranger, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
to sleep beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven; but as the sun burst forth, and 
objects became more distinct, a vague 
dread, far greater than appearances war- 
ranted, took possession ol his mind ; and 
he despatched his little grandson to ob- 
tain a nearer view of the object which 
had attracted his notice. 

The lad bounded down, the cniggy 
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steep ; sometimes placing his foot on the 
gnarled, roots of the trees, sometimes 
grasping at the overhanging branches. 
On turning an abrupt angle of a jutting 
rock, the sight which met his eyes drew 
from him a fearful cry, which rung through 
the defile, and was re-echoed from the 
surrounding crags. On hearing the shriek 
of his grandson, the old man seemed 
suddenly endowed with the strength 
and agility of his youth. In a moment 
he stood beside the clay-cold forms of 
the lovers. They had sprung up from 
infancy to maturity under his eyes : he 
clasped his hands together, and tears 
streamed down his wrinkled visage. 

The sad event was quickly known : 
but who can paint the deep grief of Ken- 
neth’s heart-stricken father, or the wihl 
distraction of the widowed mother of 
Moragh ? 

The inanimate pair were removed to 
the house of Donald Macbane. Moragh, 
after a time, was recovered to the con- 
sciousness of misery ; but the death-blow 
had been struck to the heart of her lover, 
and Kenneth Macbane slept in peace. 

* * ♦ 

After the funeral, the unhappy maiden 
returned to the hut of her mother but, 
though afiectionate and docile as here- 
tofore, the corroding poison of grief gra- 
dually undermined her health, and threat- 
cFied to consign her to an early grave. 
The kind attentions of the father of her 
murdered lover could alone withdraw 
her thoughts from the contnnplaiiou of 
Kenneth’s last hour; but when left to 
herself, the dreadful scene was again pre- 
sent to her imagination. 

Like an unquiet spirit, she would oft 
wander amidst the spots endeared to her 
by the recollection of her lover; in wild 
plaintive tones, she would chant the 
songs ill which he delighted ; and in the 
lone hours of evening she would hold 
imaginary converse with his shade, che- 
rishing the idea that, though unseen, he 
still hovered around her steps. Gra- 
dually her strength declined, her form 
wasted, sleep and appetite forsook her ; 
and at times her mind seemed to share 
the debility of her frame. 

A lad was now employed to tend the 
fiocks of the widow ; but Moragh often 
went with them to the hill ; she delighted 
to deck her favourite kid with the gar- 
lands which Kenneth had been used to 


admire : then would she embrace the little 
animal, and shed tears upon its neck. 

One morning, her aspect bespoke un- 
wonted cheerfulness ; and the sad heart 
of her mother opened to hope. 

^ I have seen my murdered love in a 
dream,” said Moragh : “ not in his wind- 
ing-sheet, but in bridal habiliments ; and 
he bade me lie comforted, and said that 
our union was at hand.” 

For the first time since the loss of her 
lover, Moragh combed and snooded up 
her long tresses, and arra}'ed herself in 
the tartan dress which she had worn on 
the fatal night of the murder. Then 
calling her faithful dog, she followed the 
fiocks towards the upland pastures. 

The evening of a short cold wintry day 
began to set in, yet the maiden returned 
not ; and the fears of the anxious parent 
became intense. Having proceeded to 
the hill, she met the lad driving home 
the fiocks; but her daughter was not 
with him — he had not seen her through- 
out the day. The distracted parent flew 
to her accustomed haunts — she called 
on her name in the shrill piercing tones 
of agony, but echo alone replied to her 
voice. 

One solitary hope remained — thfit she 
had wandered to the habitation of Mac- 
bane ; and thither her widowed mother 
hurried with a foreboding heart. As she 
descended a steep ridge, the light laugh 
of gladness struck painfully on her ear; 
and soon she met a group of 3 'outhful 
mountaineers traversing the wild path. 
Their mirth became hushed, and a tear 
stood in the eye of more than one fair 
shepherdess, as they thought of the un- 
happy maiden who, in other years, had 
oft at this season been the companion of 
their pastimes. 

it was the eve of All-hallows, the an- 
niversary of that night which had proved 
so fatal to the hopes of Moragh, and 
which, in her grief, the sorrowing parent 
had till now forgotten. None of the group 
had seen her child ; and, with increasing 
speed, she entered the fatal pass leading 
to the dwelling of Macbane. 

Imbued with the wild superstition of 
her country, she thought she beard the 
death-shriek rise on the blast, and fancied 
she beheld the blazing meteor pursuing 
its swift course to the churchyard where 
reposed the remains of the murdered 
Kenneth. Guided by this supernatural 
appcanincc (for so she deemed it), she 
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entered the mountain cemetery, and (us 
held her child stretched on the grave of 
hfr lover : the spark of life had fled for 
ever<*— Moragh Mackay was at rest! 

* « • • 

A deep mystery hung over the end of 
ICenneth Macbane ; hut suspicion glanced 
not towards Norman Macleod as the 
mittderer. At length the entreaties of a 
mother prevailed; and selling ofl'his pro- 
perty, the wretched man emigrated to 
America, with Flora and his widowed 
parent. 

Time passed on : Norman Macleod be- 
came a husband and a father, the founder 
of a race which still flourishes in the 
United States ; but he bore about with 
him through life that canker-worm of the 
heart ” wliich dieth not.** 


% m a m 

Many years bad elapsed since the time 
of Kenneth Macbane*s murder, when an 
aged man, bowed down with infirinities, 
arrived on the Grampians, and sought 
the hospitality of the shieling where for- 
merly dwelt the parent of Moragh. To- 
wards evening the stranger took his way 
athwart the gloomy defile ; and on the 
following morning his cold remains were 
found stretched on the earth. 

A scroll which he wore next his heart 
disclosed his name, his guilt, and its 
cause. Denied a spot of earth in conse- 
crated ground, Norman Maclrod found 
a last resting-place in the Fratricide^s 
Grave, 

H . 


POLAND. 


At the present period, when the atten- 
tion of all Europe is directed towards 
Poland, — when every heart heats with 
sympathy for that heroic nation, — our 
readefs may peruse with a feeling of in- 
terest the following stati&tic account, which 
we have collected from official documents 
published in September, 1850, by order 
of the Russian-PoJ!^h government. 

Previously to the iniquitous parti- 
tion of her provinces, Poland formed an 
extensive kingdom, bounded on the west 
by the Baltic, Brandenburg, and Silesia ; 
on the south by Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia; on the north and cast 
by Russia. The kingdom was divided 
into thirty- one palatinates. Civil dissen- 
sions, the seeds of which were sown by 
the ambition of neighbouring potentates, 
led to the deplorable result which ended 
in the partition. The King of Prussia 
seized on Thom, Dantzic, and the portion 
of Great Poland adjoining Prussia and 
Silesia. Russia took possession of Lithii- 
anifl, Volhynia, and Podolia; and the 
Em(>eror ot Austria had for his share Red 
Russia, Little Poland, and Southern Ma- 
zovia. By the terms of the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1 807, Napoleon deprived Prussia 
of her share, for the purpose of consti- 
tuting the state since known by the name 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with 
which he presented the newly created 


sovereign of Saxony. With this state* 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, aggran- 
dised the gigantic power of Russia, the 
Grand Duchy of Posen having been re- 
served for His Prussian Majesty. From 
that period, the autocrat of liussia has 
added to his pompous titles that of King 
of Poland, delegating the sovereignty to 
one of his brothers, who upholds his con- 
stitutional authority with the assistance 
of the knout. 

The kingdom is divided into eight wai- 
wodes, palatinates, or governments, which 
comprise 29 arrondissements and 77 dis- 
tricts. Its greatest extent from north to 
south is 120 leagues, and from east to 
w’est 95. Its new frontiers are bounded 
on the north and west by the Prussian 
States; on the north and east by the 
Russian governments of Wilnn, Grodno, 
and V^olhynia; and on the south by Gal- 
licia, a province belonging to Austria, 

It is unfortunate that Poland, struggling 
for liberty and independence, is entirely 
surrounded by despotic governments. 
Hence it is, that her alternate successes 
and reverses have excited little sympathy 
amongst potentates who in the season of 
danger promise a free constitutibn to, 
their people; and who, when the evil 
hour is past, more firmly rivet the chains 
forged by their pretlecessors. 

Poland is a flat open country, rich in 
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command abounding in excellent pasture- 
land. Her silver, copper, iron, and coni 
mines are famous: those of mineral salt 
at Wielitska produce an immense revenue. 
The interior of the country is covered 
with extensive forests. The principal 
rivers are the Vistula, the Niemen, the 
Nieper, the Bug, the Warsa, and the 
Niester. 

The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion of the state; but toleration is 
granted to the professors of every creed. 
The members of the Catholic faith are 
estimated at the number of 5,829,810, 
both sexes included. If to this amount 
we add that of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Poland, 392,548, we shall find a sum total 
of 4,222,358 individuals, forming the po- 
pulation of a country which has made a 
gallant and, till recently, a successful 
stand against the overwhelming armies of 
Russia. The Catholic inhabitants are 
distributed amongst 1917 parishes, and 
have besides 380 supplementary chapels. 
To these are attached 2450 priests, in* 
dependent Jy of the members of the church 
composing the higher clergy. 

At the coaiuienccincnt of the insur- 
rection, the Polish army, which is not 
included in the census ot the population, 
presented on effective force ot 57,000 
men, 18,000 of which formed the cavalry 
force: the number of the veterans 
amounted to 25,500, not including 2000 
belonging to the corps of invalids. The 
designation of veterans is njiplied to such 
as after eight years arc allowed to retire 
from active siirvice; to which, however, 
they are liable to be recalled. 

Both the Latin and Sclavonlan lan- 
guages are spoken in Poland; but the 
nobility, whose numbers are considerable, 
speak French with precision, and even 
elegance. 

The Polish women are remarkable for 
their beauty; the men for their well- 
formed persons, their polished manners, 
their gallant bearing, and their skill in 
horsemanship. It is, however, a subject 
of regret, that notwithstanding their brav- 
ery, their [larticipation in the same love 
of liberty, and in the same dangers, the 
population of Poland is constantly divided 
into two distinct classes — the nobles, rich, 
stately, and fond of show ; and the pea- 
sants, attached to the glebe, and subject 
to a state of servitude which elsewhere 
would deserve the name of abject slavery. 
Should a day of freedom yet dawn upon 


the fallen fortunes of Poland, let us hope 
that constitutional inde^iendence may be 
followed by the entire emaTOipation of 
the people. 

Previously to the year 1806, commerce 
was at a low elib in Poland; but since 
that period her trade has considerably 
improved, particularly during the last 
fifteen years of that profound peace, of 
which, if we may judge by passing events, 
Europe seems at length to grow weary* 
Warsaw, Tomasow, Orosco w, and many 
other Polish towns, arc now celebrated for 
their manufactures. It is calculated tliat 
throughout the kingdom there are about 
6000 looms set in motion by water or 
steam ; and which, in point of machinery, 
are equal to those of any other country. 
More than 7,000,000 yards of cloth, of 
every colour and quality, arc annually 
maniifactured in Poland : the clothing of 
the army is entirely supplied from the 
cloth factories of tlie country, where are 
also made other woollen stuffs, such as 
kerseymeres, ladies* cloths, flannels, car- 
peting, &c. These arc exchanged with 
Russia for cotton and silk stuffs, linen, 
hemp, oil, pitch, resin, &c. Poland has 
also a bank, regulated on the same prin- 
ciples us those established in other com- 
mercial countries of Europe. 

The industry and commercial pros- 
perity of Poland have powerfully con- 
tributed to the construction of the paved 
roads, which already cover the surface of 
the kingdom to the extent of more than 
140 miles Cl 5 to the degree), and by 
means of whith, in the year 1829, the 
whole country, from Warsaw to the 
Niemen, was rendered passable, notwith- 
standing the marshy nature ot‘ the soil, 
the scarcity of suitable materials, and 
other serious obstacles. Considerable 
labour and expense have also been de- 
voted to the establishment of the road 
from Warsaw to Posen, which extends a« 
far as the Prussian frontier ; briiiges have 
been erected over the Warsa, near Kolo 
and Konin ; and the project of cfTbcting 
a junction between tiie Narew and the 
Niemen, commenced in 1824, has since 
been contirmetl with activity. Finally, 
the rivers Biebrsa and Netta, forming 
part of the same line of communication, 
have been cleansed, widened, and em- 
banked : lengthened canals, and nume- 
rous sluices, have established a communi- 
cation between the lakes towards the 
river Ilancza; so tliat the whole line, 
a 4 
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from tbc Narew to Augustow, and for 
miles beyond, has been rendered navigable. 

In Poland the administration of justice 
is prompt, but somewhat irregular and 
arbitrary. In the course of the year* 
1829, and during the first six montlis of 
1850, a number of’ legal cases were dis« 
posed of. Of the civil cases, the majority 
nad been pending since the years 1825 
and 1826; whilst the criminal case of 
longest standing had been on the list 
only a few months. .This enormous dif* 
Terence suihciently attests the fact that 
under a despotic government it is far Jess 
difficult to award death or the knont, 
than to pronounce a decision founded on 
principles of law or equity. 


The capital of the ancient republic of 
Poland, though it existed as early as the 
15th century, cannot be considered to 
have formed a part of Poland properly 
so called till towards the year 1525. It 
was definitively incorporated with the 
kingdom of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth, — the era whence maybe 
dated the downfall of the Jagellon re- 
public, and the commencement of Po- 
land’s disastrous fate, — Warsaw became 
the principal city instead of Cracow, the 
ancient capital of the despotic Piasts 
and the constitutional sovereigns the Ja- 
gellons. Warsaw contains a population 
of J 50,000 inhabitants. 


THE SMILE OF MY LOVE. 

Lovely is the face of nature. 

Deck’d with spring’s unfading flowers. 
While the sun shows every feature 
Smiling through descending showers; 
Birds, with soii^s the time beguiling. 
Chant their little notes with glee: 

But to see my dearest smiling 
Is more pleasing far to me. 

Morn her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake, 

Evening zephyrs gently straying 
(Ver the surface of the hike, 

Melting hues and whispering breezes — 
AH have powerful charms for me: 

But no earthly !)eauty pleases, 

When, my Love, compared to thee. 

Soft and sweet are showers descending 
On the parch’d expecting gi*oiiiul, 
Fragrance to the meadow sending 
As their drops distil around: 

These, with every earthly blessing. 
Others loudly may implore; 

But one smile from thee possessing. 
Dearest, I can ask no more. 

Sweet is sleep to timid nature. 

Sweet to labour is repose. 

Sweet is life to every creature, 

Sweet the balm that hope bestows: 
But though spring and evening breezes, 
Sleep, and liope, and life, to me, 

All are precious; nothing pleases, 
Dearest, like a smile from theb. 
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Amongst the numerous traditionary 
legends ot* the Bretons, none are more 
appalling than those of which Gilles de 
lietz forms the subject. This personage 
was, in reality, the hero of the nursery 
tale of Bluebeard, under which renowned 
designation he has, for ages past, scared 
the rising generation of every country in 
Europe. The story relating to that par- 
ticular portion of his exploits which is 
narrated in the tale of Bluebeard is 
founded on the disappearance of his seven 
wives, whom he carried off one after an- 
other to his castle of La Verriiire, whence 
they never returned. But Gilles de lletz 
was, besides, an historical character, and, 
notwithstanding his enormous crimes, a 
valiant defender of his native country. 
Next to Joan d’Arc, he was mainly in- 
strumental in expelling the English from 
France. For these important services he 
was made a marshal of France by Charles 
the Seventh. He commenced his evil 
career by profligacy and extravagance of 
every kind ; and when nearly ruined by 
his vices, had recourse to the pretended 
science of alchyiny, in order to repair 
Ills shattered fortune. Deluded by the 
alchymists, he went a ste[) farther, and 
endeavoured to practise magic. For this 
purfiosc he leagued himself with Prclati, 
an Italian magician, at whose instigation 
he committed unheard-of atrocities ; 
among others, the murder of infant chil- 
dren, in order to use their blood in the 
ceremonies of magical incantation. His- 
tory does not scruple to charge Louis the 
Eleventh with the practice of similar 
enormities. Gilles de lletz was at last 
arrested, and brought to trial at Nantes ; 
but the particulars of the judicial pro- 
ceeding were too dreadful to be made 
public. He was condemned to be burnt 
as a magician ; but, on account of his illus- 
trious birth and patriotic services, a less 
terrible punishment was inflicted: he was 
strangled in prison, and his body con- 
sumed. Before his death he voluntarily 
confessed many murders; amongst the 
number, those of the seven ladies whom he 
liad either wooed or stolen, and of seven 
children of whom they were the mothers. 
It is singular that this incongruous being 
had the finest taste for music of any per- 
son in his time, and was the greatest 
encourager of the science. In each of 


the saloons in his numerous castles an 
organ formed the mo^t ornamental piece 
of furniture. He was likewise a devotee, 
and built a beautiful chapel at Mache- 
coul, one of his lorddiips (this chapel is 
still B model of Gothic architecture) : it 
was served by thirty priests. The follow- 
ing talc is one of the traditions of the 
Bretons. 

THE LAST BANQUET OF GILLES UE HETZ. 

Gilles de lletz, lord of Vornic and of 
Ingrande, presided at the banquet. It was 
crowded, but not witii the neighbouring 
nobles, his peers and companions in arms. 
Gilles dc Retz had associates more worthy 
of him; the sordid crew who ministered 
to his crimes. There were seen troops 
of enchanters, sorcerers of the night, ly- 
ing alchymists, and the profligate priests 
who served his cliapcls, intermixed w'ith 
women more shameless and wicked than 
they. Yet the King of France w'as not 
served in more stately fashion. The dishes 
were of solid gold ; delicious wines 
sparkled in precious crystal vases. I'hirty 
lamps of chased silver were suspended 
from the ceiling, and cast their rays on the 
rich tapestry that hung upon itte walls. 
No stories of scripture or chivalry adorned 
these hangings ; but figured thereon were 
black necromancers evoking phantoms, 
hideous hobgoblins, urchins, and gnomes; 
fitting ornaments for this horrible place, 
where Satan was worshipped and God 
blasphemed. Round the table stood 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold : their 
youthful faces were pallid and horror- 
stricken. Each bore in his hand a flam- 
beau, which illnmined the banquet scene; 
and as the flame flickered and waved, it 
threw a fitfiil lustre on the ghastly pictures 
represented on the tapestry, and seemed 
to animate them witii life and motion. 
Between the courses of the banquet the 
organ, placed at the upper end of the hull, 
was played. Gilles de Retz discoursed 
familiariy of the most atrocious crimes ; 
and the organ replied with the nielod}' of 
angels. On a sudden the drawbridge 
Wtas heard to fall, and the machinery of 
the portcullis was put in violent motion. 
Heavy steps, as if from feet of solid iron, 
sounded in the entry of the castle ; the 
melody of the organ expired with a wail- 
ing sigh, and an appalling apparition en- 
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tered the hail. The figure bore human 
proportions, but seemed of the colour and 
solidity of iron : it wore a sort of tabard, 
emblazoned with strange and fearful he- 
raldry. it tramped to the lower end of 
the hall, opposite to the chair of state 
where the suzerain sat, and rolled on him 
its red eyes, which looked like balls of 
hot metal. 

^ Holla I ” said the bold Seigneur de 
Retz, " who has unbarred the gates and 
lowered the drawbridge? and who art 
thou that thus unbidden intrudest on our 
festivities ?” 

He would have risen to expel the un- 
welcome visiter^ but the strange sounds 
proceeding from the spectre's motionless 
lips fixed the lord of Retz in horror to 
his seat, whilst he listened to this mes- 
sage : — 

1 come from the depths below to bid 
thee do homage to thy new master. Satan 
is despoiled of the crown of hell and 
the giant Beelzebub reigns king of the de- 
mons. He is seated on the infernal throne, 
his broad forehead bound with a circlet 
of fire. Baalbcritz, his high priest, anoints 
his brow with an ablution of burning oil. 
Come and render homage to thy new 
roaster, who requires of thee firompt 
obedience and speedy service ; for Alaster 
king of tortures, who burns the souls of 
the damned in the fiery furnace, has fol- 
lowed Satan in his exile. The fiaines of 
hell are left to cool, and the tortured 
enjoy a momentary respite. Beelzebub, 
in the midst of his power, needs an exe- 
cutioner to work his imperial will. Thou, 
Gilles de Retz, art worthy of the office ; 
thou hast been chosen, and thou must 
follow me.” 

The unearthly voice ceased : the dead 
silence that ensued was at length broken 
by the lord of Retz, who accosted a pale 
young man seated at his right hand. 

‘‘ Thou, Prclati, minister of the powers 
below, knowest tliou nought of this?” 

At this question the brow of Prelati, 
the enchanter, assumed a livid hue. lie 
bowed his head to conceal his emotion, 

“ Friends,” resumed the Lord of Retz;; 
^ methinks our mirth flags: why these 
scared visages at our festive board ? Wc’ll 
drink a health to the new power below.” 


Gilles de Retz filled the cup, and ns he 
drank the trumpets sounded a flourish; 
but mingling with the warlike clarions 
were cries strange and harsh, that seemed 
like groans and shrieks of agony. When 
the musicians had ceased, a deeper horror 
and more appalling silence pervaded the 
whole assembly. 

Again Gilles de Retz endeavoured to 
rouse the guests from their dull stupor. 

Holla ! ” cried he, where are mv buf- 
foons — my minstrels — my tale-teflers ? 
Let them exert themselves to enliven my 
guests, and make those laugh who now 
are pale with terror.” 

As he spoke the thirty lamps were ex- 
tinguished, and before the attendants 
could re-illumine them, the tramp of 
slow, heavy steps was heard ascending the 
stairs, and approaching the hall. Instantly 
seven female spectres, of colossal stature, 
and in snow-white apparel, approached 
the affrighted revellers. The ghastly in- 
truders, their arms stiffly stretched by 
their sides, marched around the table, 
like the dead set in motion, and mur- 
mured in hollow accents, “ Remorse to 
thee, Gilles de Retz — remorse ! ” They 
paused at last, for the infernal herald 
again began to speak. 

Beelzebub has by his arms subdued 
the infernal universe. The seas of blood 
and tears, and of burning sulphur, are 
subject to bis mandates. On the conti- 
nent of fire in vain Baal led the armies 
of Satan ; in vain, on the ocean of flume, 
floated liis navies, under the command of 
Leviathan. Each misshapen vessel, with 
her sails of winding sheets and masts of 
fire, has been driven on shore an enor- 
mous wreck. Beelzebub reigns without 
rival below : to him ascend prayers, 
gnashing of teeth, sobs, tears, and bitter 
maledictions — the homage rendered by 
lost souls. But torture pauses for an 
executioner — Gilles de Retz, thou art 
summoned to thy post.” 

When he liad ceased speaking, each 
guest, in a low stifled voice, whispered in 
his fellow’s car, and again the silence of 
the grave pervaded the hall. 

‘‘ Secst thou not, herald,” cried Gilles 
de Retz, “ that our mirth is miirred by 
thy unbidden presence. Ho 1 iny pages 


* In the works of the ancient writers on demonology wo find it gravely stated, that 
Satan having been dethroned by a revolution itt the lower regions, Beelzebub now reigns 
absolute sovereign of helL 
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and archers ! thrust forth these vile in- 
truders/' 

None stirred, none seemed to hear. 
The torches held by the pages trembled 
in their agitated grasp. A deep fear sunk 
on the Suzerain de Retz. 

« Will uot, then,” he groaned, “ my 
holy actions be counted in my favour? 
Have I not had foar of God ? — fiavc I 
not built altars — chapels ? That at Ma- 
checoul is rich, grand, and beautiful. Do 
not choirs of priests sing and pray for 
me? Have I not provided the orphan 
with a refuge?” 

As he uttered these words, a long hol- 
low groan responded from the bowels of 
the earth. The lips of Gillcs de Retz 
trembled, but he turned fiercely to his 
magician. “ This is thy made ! — thine, 
Prelati ! From thee arise all the visions 
of this hideous night. Why didst thou 
not warn me of it this morning? Quick, 
light again the lamps. Dismiss those 
seven spectres who stand there, their dead 
eyes iminoveably glaring on mine : they 
look white in the darkness. The trick is 
excellent — the illusion is complete; for, 
Prelati, thy art has terrified us all. Speak 
— has it not?” 

Prelati, with a low voice and shudder, 
replied, “ Oh, this is real ! ” 

“ Now do I tremble,” exclaimed Gillcs 
de Retz. “ Yet I was once reputed brave. 
Am I not a marshal of France? — have I 
not, with Charles the Fortunate and the 
Maid, driven the English from iny native 
soil in many a iiard- fought fjcld? Am 
1 not a noble, and, what is more, a hero ? 
I will not fear* Holla! draw near my 
jesters — iny valets — replenish the board, 
amuse my guests.” Then added he in a 
low tone, “ May Heaven have mercy on 
my crimes I ” 

But the heart of that cruel suzerain 


beat with yet more alarm when the sub- 
terranean sound was renewed in loud, 
hollow tones, that shook the vaulted roof 
of the hall. As it was heard nearer and 
louder, pale and bleeding spectres of chil- 
dren entered on all sides, and crowded to 
embtace their mothers. At this sight the 
pages in terror dropped their flambeaux : 
and the voice of the herald again sounded 
through the gloom. 

" The throne of Beelzebub, where he is 
seated for eternity, is guarded by the 
ministers of his will, who, at his signal, 
fly to fulfil his decrees. At his right is 
Eiirynome, the prince of death ; his body 
is pale and phantomlike : no mortal can 
behold his ardent eyes and live. Near 
him is the horrible Emphuse, who appears 
even at iriid-day to the wretched, abusing 
them, urging them to suicide, and, with 
frightful laughter, mocking their despair. 
On the other side stands the demon of 
incendiaries, the triple-beaded Haborym, 
shaking a flambeau. But what avail 
their terrors ? Hell needs an executioner, 
Gillcs dc Retz — thou art he ! ” 

By the sepulchral light of one dying 
torch, which flickered at intervals from 
the ground where it had fallen, was seen 
the band of spectres that had intruded on 
the revels of the cruel suzerain. Joining 
hands, they moved in solemn dance round 
the immense hall, murmuring as they 
vanished, “ Remorse, Gilles de Retz, re- 
morse ! — to thee remorse ! ” 

This was the last banquet of Gilles de 
Retz. All is now desolate on the spot 
which once re-echoed with the shout and 
song of midnight revelry. The aspic and 
the viper hiss in the ruined halls of the 
once proud baron, and the lone traveller 
spurs his steed as he passes the dreary 
pile. The stillness that awes his soul is 
the silence of the tomb. 
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— ** To sultry August Spreads its charms, 

Lights pale October on his way, . 

And twines December’s arms.” 

J. Montgomery. 

The ancient name of Queen Margaret, tails, — a class of worthies who, we grieve 
formerly bestowed on the Ciiina aster, is to observe, are now fast vanishing from the 
now heard from the lips only of ladies face of the earth. Their numbers are 
with venerable long waists and rolkd thinned by every spring and fall, and very 
hair, and gentlemen with bob-wigs or pig- soon wc shall uot have a fine specimen of 
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either left. Thiii, their favourite flower, 
may be consiilered an antiquarian blossom, 
being one of the earliest exotics ever cul- 
tivated in Fngland. Many and fervent 
are Chaucer’s aspirations to the flower 
Marguerite, under which synonvme the 
poet was fain to conceal tine paasion which 
he dared to feci for one of the royal ladies 
of the house of Plantagcnet. Queen Mar- 
garets were cultivated by the florists of 
ancient days, long before tulips were va- 
lued or auriculas displayed their cliarms. 
In the reign of Henry I V. of France, the 
Mar^chal de Iliron had such a passion for 
this flow'cr, tliat 9000 pots of La Rcine 
Marguerite ornamented his parterres; 
but the Marguerite is now a deposed 
queen and a degraded beauty; she is con- 
sidered coarse and common; she 1ms fallen 
from her high estate, and has, by general 
consent, been banished to the cottage 
garden, or the old-fashioned parterres 
belonging to gentles of the olden school, 
.who still regard her w'ith a favourable 
eye, and |)refer her to her presuming ri- 
val of modern date, the dahlia. Altlioiigh 
the aster is now neglected by modern 
florists, it will repay their cares when 
cultivated ; but it grows so readily from 
seed, and flowers so ciieerfully on any 
sort of soil, that it is not endeared to the 
cultivator by re{jniriiig tho«e assiduities 
wliich he is under tlic necessity of paying 
to coyer floral beauties. Our gardening 
books bestow hut a cold notice on the 
China aster, a:nJ to show what may be 
done in protlncing varieties and improve- 
ments, we must have recourse to conti- 
nental horticulture ; for la liciue Mar- 
guerite is, and always has been, a great 
favourite in France and llollaiid^ 

A flower of this species, c'ailed the 
lacieiis altiuimus^ rises to the height of 
twelve feet, and is the highest among the 
charming groups which are often fi>rmcd 
with the other varieties of the asters. 
The shrubby plants that adorn the gjir- 
dens at the fall of the year, called in Eng- 
land Michaelmas daisies, are of this tribe ; 
but they are perennials, while most of 
the China asters arc annuals. In August 
the China asters first blossom, but as 
they are then eclij)sed by crowds of bright 
annuals and other flowers, it is not till the 
present month (October) that their charms 
are duly appreciated ; the varieties which 
then appear, if the proper seeds are sought 
for, would sur[)risc the English florist. 
We give a list of the asters that flower in 


x\ugust: — The cordatust which has little 
white flowers with red stamina, and rises to 
the height of three feet and a half. The /«- 
tifoliuxy blue flowers figured with white. 
'Fhe Sd)erwusy azure blue. The punctafug, 
lilac with little separate flowers, but form- 
ing a perfect iimhel, exceedingly pretty : 
this only grows to the height of firteen 
Ruches. The rorpniboaus, large red blue 
flfowers, ten inches high, 'fhe xolicln^ 
ginoides, with little white curled flowers, 
singular and pretty. 

September presents us wdth the follow- 
ing list: — The floribundns^ a very large 
white flower: the plant is four feet and 
a half in height. The cyancus, of a beau- 
tiful cornflower blue, whence its name ; it 
is in height two feet and a half. The 
patvns^ a large and fine deep purple 
flower. Pu/cheilus vel f^/obosust a little 
white flower with red stamina; the plant 
but ten inches in lieight. 

The first approach of frost, in the coni- 
menceinent of October, generally deals 
destruction among the dahlias. Some 
beautiful sjiecies of the asters then apjicar 
and flourish with the greatest brilliancy, 
if the proper sorts are procured. As a 
guide to the florist, \vc slmll enumerate 
the following splendiil October list : — 

The Asltr rosrns is of a bright rose 
colour ; its height rises to six feet. The 
Novi fine blue, five feet in height. 

The cricuuhs blue is a fairy-looking aster, 
but three inches high, 'fhe saUciJhiiu!:^ 
or willow-leaved, is pale blue, likewise a 
little plant of the same height; so is the 
aipcPi bearing white flowers. The Notw 
.bright purple, attains the height 
of five feet, ^i'his is the great orrianicnt 
of English gardens at Michaelmas, and 
is the only one of this list well known in 
our country. The mutabilk bears .white 
flowers, which change to red. It attains 
the height of tiiree feet. Comosus vcl ww- 
hrom^ little white flowers. The Rivari, 
with most elegant small white blossoms, 
is but five or six inches in stature. 

It is very easy to obtain seed from the 
greater number of these species ; they 
should be sown in gradation during the 
mouth of April in England, on a hotbed ; 
although the hiirdy sorts often sow them- 
selves inconveniently in the parterre. 
Many varieties are obtained by gathering 
and tying the flower of one colour, when 
in full bloom, on the stalk of another, 
ami preserving the seeds of the growing 
plant. They" may be arranged in tlie 
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moat charming pyramids, if attention is 
paid to their various heights, colours, 
and times of florescence ; and thus they 
present to the eye an inconceivable num- 
ber of shades, from deep blue to brilliant 
azure, all sorts of purple, lively rose to 
flesh colour, pure white to grey and blue 
white; while the size of their blossoms 
varies from a small daisy to thecnormousv 
circumference of thirty inches. 

If we succeed in drawing attention to 
the new continental varieties of this va- 
luable flow’er, our gardens will receive a 
connecting link between the magnificent 
dahlias which so often desert us during 
a sharp October, and the lovely Chinese 
chrysanthemums which have lately formed 
so elegant a crown for the brow of Win- 
ter when he makes his approach in dense 
dark November. But, even then, the 
hardy and faithful tribe of asters docs 
not abandon those gardens which arc 
hospitable enough to receive them ; in 
fact, their most stately and valuable va- 
rieties blossom in the first da3'9 of No- 
vember, and continue till Christmas 
These are the laciens rising to 

the majestic height of twelve feet; the 
pvrpurcf!S altmimuSy which is eight feet 
high ; and last, but certainly not least, the 
grandi/lorus, a beautiful flower of the 
finest blue, which expands to the amazing 
size of thirty inches in circumference. 

The tribe of aster, although oflering 
so many advantages to the florist, is not 
of equal interest to the botanist, in whose 
eves it is too obedient to the will of the 
cultivator, and offers too many varieties 
of corolla. The best specimens for ex- 
amination as to structure arc to be found 
among the single Michaelmas tlaisies. 
'i'bcse present a scaly, starry calyx, or 
green ‘flower-cnji; corolla, or blossom 
leaves, in the form of a star with many 


rays. If a petal be pulled off, there will 
be found adhering to it a valve containing 
a pointal, surromided by a cluster of an- 
thers which surmount a germen of one 
seed. The disk, or yellow part of the 
flower, is composed of similar bundles of 
anthers and pointals rather diflerentl}’^ 
disposed. The anthers arc too lumicrous 
to be reckoned, and are classed under 
the name St/ngencitia* ; the order is that 
of Polffgamia superjlua. According to 
the naVural order of Linnmus, this trihe 
ranks with those called Compositce^ which 
are compound flowers, made up of bun- 
dles of anthers and pointals, not only dis- 
posed in yellow disks like the daisy, dahlia, 
dandelion, ragwort, and sunflowers ; but 
of various forms, like tlic thistle, scabious, 
cyaneus, or cornflower. The sole diffi- 
culty in botanical studies is the power of 
describing correctly compound flowers, as 
our most learned botanists are singtilarly 
abstruse on that head; nor do they by 
any means agree in arrangement. 

The China aster, ns we have already 
observed, is exceedingly varied from its 
natural state by cultivation ; but although 
the corolla multiplies and encroaches 
upon the yellow disk where seeds arc 
formed, it iievcr loses the power of pro- 
ducing seeds. The perennial single as- 
ters, or Michaelmas daisies, which we 
have directed our fair readers to dissect 
and class, nri}’ be conside»'cd ns apper- 
taining more especially to the botanist; 
hut the China aster belongs to the florist. 
It is amusing to compare them ; for a 
hear relationsliip may be traced even in 
the leaves and calyx, as well as in the 
flower, although tiie China aster is so 
much enlahged by culture. 

The imedical properties of ibis tribe 
are not jligtnarkable. 'J'he perennial va- 
rieties are increased by parting the roots. 
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Now, stranger gentleman, as you at loannina, during the reign of Ali 
have treated me with a bottle of capital Pasha. 

wine, and of course expect some return You have heard, no doubt, of Ali’s 
for your generosity, I will narrate u adtnirulion for Greek women. I was 
strange circumstance that took place often despatched on his love errands ; but 


Tlic g’s in botanical nomoncluture arc pronounced hard. 
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never^ never till this 6in*burdened heart 
ceases to palpitate, shall I forget the hor- 
rible fact 'which I now proceed torelate. 

I was on guard before the harem one 
glorious midnight. The moon was shin- 
in^ in a cloudless sky, as she nowhere 
shines but on the tombs of our patriot 
fathers, almost emulating the sun, but 
with splendour more softened and re- 
fined. The awful stillness of every thing 
around was broken but by the smothered 
tramp of my fellow guards, and the voice 
of some watchful recluse slowly chanting 
the ' Kyric eleison’ in a neighbouring 
convent. The blue lake of loannina lay 
spread in glassy calmness before our feet, 
and reflected many a red watchfirc, burn- 
ing at intervals on the neighbouring 
heights. In the distance, the ancient 
forests of Peraina were just distinguish- 
able, and the clear unbroken outline of 
those frowning hilts which surround our 
town and principality. 

“ The low tinkling of a convent bell, 
and the shrill voice of the muezzin, like 
a spirit’s, calling ‘ To prayer, to prayer !’ 
had already announced the hour of mid- 
night, and we were preparing to rouse 
the relief guard, who soundly slept by a 
large fire, when a sudden and unnatural 
noise arose from within the wall of the 
harem. First we heard a piercing shriek ; 
and in a moment numerous and burried 
lights gleamed from the semi-tftibfparent 
lattices. Amidst the confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet, the words of the 
Pasb^ uttered in a loud and vehement 
tone of command, were fearfully pre- 
eminent : — * Guards ! attention ! stop 
the traitor ! There, there, do you not see 
his dress behind the citron Mes ? Close 
the sluices, he is swimmin^lidown the 
fall ; quick — quick — markWs *cap, — 
fire !’ Ano^er low shriek tbl||md on the 
ear as this^last qfder was given ; and in,^ 
a moment .;the report of a hundred 
muskets rolled on the heavy air; their 
roar resounding from height to height in 
echoes less and less distinct, till it died 
away in the distance. 

"Till this moment we had been pas- 
sive listeners to the din of arms within 
the harem hut a pistol flash from the 
garden and the fall of one of our 
compaiucms dangerously wounded, ren- 
dered ns now more interested in the 
scene. To prime our firelocks and 
level them was the work of one instant ; 
in another a volley had been poured in 


the direction whence the flash proceeded. 
We immediately searched every neigh- 
bouring spot with the greatest care ; but 
not a branch was broken, not a blade of 
grass was disturbed, which might indicate 
by what path the fugitive had escaped. 

“ The cause of this tumultuous scene 
was not long a matter of doubt. On the 
revious evening a beautiful Turkish girl 
ad been carried ofl' from a neighbouring 
village. When the ravishers arrived, 
she was musing by moonlight in her 
father’s garden, by the side of a ruined 
fountain, formed of a tablet richly sculp- 
tured; and around the broken capitals 
and mutilated basso-relievos some deli- 
cate hand had entwined a fragrant hone}'- 
suckle. The cheeks of lanthe (such was 
the maiden’s name) emulated the divine 
po^a of that garden. She was hymning 
a song of love and constancy, when in 
an iiibtant her form (you might have 
fancied it a Naiad’s) was seized ^y the 
rude grasp of Albanian palikars. The 
whole party mounted their swift Arabians 
with the weeping girl; and in a few 
moments the moon-lit minaret of the 
village was lost in the distance. An 
hour’s sharp riding brought the palikars 
to loannina, and the beauteous lanthe 
was securely lodged in the harem of Ali. 

"Even the harem of Ali Pasha was not 
impregnable. This Turkish maiden had 
secretly loved a noble Greek (there is 
no accounting for love); and, though 
death would inevitably follow the dis- 
covery of such an aflection, she loved 
him still. He for whom she thus 
hazarded life, gilded as it was with 
youthful halos of hope and happiness, 
in return for her constancy, attempted 
the difficult, nay, forlorn plan of her 
ei^cape. A low knocking had been 
hdard at one of those private entrances 
with which Turkish harems are fre- 
quently provided ; and when the door was 
opened an aged woman stood before 
the slave who guarded it, and with 
a heavj^ purse of toM secured his silence 
and assistance. After the interchange of 
a few words, mysteriously uttered, the 
crone took her way in the direction of 
the inner court. Slowly and silently 
she stepped over the guard, who was 
fortunately buried in wine and slumber, 
and soon arrived at the corridor, whence 
the sleeping apartments of the ladies 
branched oflTon either ride. 

" At the moment of lanthe’s consign- 
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meat to the harem» she had been placed 
in a separate apartment. Her torn dress 
was removed, and she was arrayed in all 
tile splendour of an Eastern bride. 
Richest and softest perfumes breathed 
delicious odours from her hair ; and the 
semi-transparent satin of her dress was 
adjusted in the most graceful folds. But 
it was as though a corpse had been 
adorned for the mockery of bridal 
festivity. She ofiered no resistance to 
the attendants ; and soft music, in all the 
wild melody of the harp of the winds, 
began her epitbalamium. Maidens 
decked her with fresh flowers, and 
danced around her in congratulation; — 
she heard, she was conscious of uo more. 

Into this chamber did the crone pro- 
ceed with light and wary step. An old 
woman’s dress thrown oi^ the noble 
Greek chieftain knelt at the feet of her 
he loved. O God ! what were his feel- 
ings on beholding the beauteous wreck ! 
The object of his earliest, his only idol- 
atry, the fairy being he had passionately 
loved from childhood, was seated on the 
floor at the furthest corner of the apart- 
ment — now tearing her hair with fran- 
tic wildness, now relapsing into dull 
and awful silence. She addressed her 
once loved Thodor as an enemv, and 
hurst into a paroxysm of mingled mad- 
ness and rage. 

“ ‘ Ha ! ha ! proud Pasha, the curse of 
a dying one be on thee 1 Avaunt i with 
thy messengers of evil — avaunt, I say, 
— will no one defend me? — Undone 
lanthe 1’ ” 

^ She uttered a loud and fearful 
scream. The paroxysm was over; and 
the helpless lunthe, overcome by the 
exertion, sunk lifeless on the ground. 
Roused by the cry of his victim, AU 
rushed into the chamber. lanthe’s lover 
was not so romantic as to stand still and 
be shot : darting through a trellis at the 
other side of the room, he escaped just 
as AU entered. But his disguise re- 
vealed the strataj^em which had obtained 
him admission into the harem. The 
Pasha had seen the old woman enter from 
the avenue that led to the eastern pos- 
tern, and the rest was tolerably clear. 
The guards were quickly aroused, and 
ail the harem joined in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile the cold night air revived 
lanthe, and, with reason, calmness re- 
turned. She saw all the fearful horrors 
of her situation ; herself the betrayer of 


her lover, who at that moment, perhaps* 
was vainly struggling his death struggle 
at the bottom of the Lake of loanmna. 
Just then she heard the order to fire 
upon Thodor, and uttered that deep cry 
which a second time startled us at our 
posts. 

^ Fortunately, we were unable to over- 
take the fugitive ; and AH, foaming with 
disappointed rage, ordered the guards 
who had admitted him to be sewn up 
in a sack, and thrown into the lake. 

^ The morning sun now gilded the mi- 
narets and domes of loannina, pouring 
floods of crimson on the neighbouring 
heights; and the inhabitants began to 
enquire the causes of the uproar of the 
revious evening. The news spread from 
ouse to house with surprising rapidity. 
Groups might he seen discussing the mat- 
ter in the public squares; and all the 
town was soon ^informed of the unac- 
countable disappearance of a respectable 
Turkish maiden from her father’s house. 
Suspicions concerning her destination 
were freely whispered. Some kind of 
popularity is necessary to preserve even 
tyrants on their thrones; and AU per- 
ceived that the forcible abduction of a 
daughter of the prophet was a climax to 
his excesses which required some satis- 
factory explanation. All the fiend of the 
man now came into action. He smoothed 
his fox4ike brow ; proceeded to pay his 
morning meed of admiration to the pro- 
phet; and then, like a devout Mussulman, 
returned home to administer justice, and 
to avenge public and private wrong. Ali 
reclined on his divan, propped by softest 
pillows, with pistols in his girdle, and a 
real Dam^iSene suspended behind. Be- 
fore him a^re spread the spiral windings 
of his^pij^^ed chibouque. First, with 
a fearfulUlpv^ on his countenance, he or- 
dered the Turkish maiden to be brought 
before him. It fell to my lot to fetch her 
to the judpment-hall. You may have seen 
that beautiful ornament of Grecian rivers, 
the water-lily, rearing its noble stem, 
opening its petals to the morning sun, 
and exulting in the splendour which 
prompted the eulogium of him who Spake 
as never man spake.’ Perchance, too, you 
have seen it dfroop and wither beneath 
the sultry heat or noonday. Such was 
the change of lanthe. It were vain to de- 
scribe her appearance— the languqr of 
her once flashing eye, the deadfy pale- 
ness of her lips. She seemed to under- 
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stcind niy errand before i spoke ^ and, 
rising with perfect calmness, followed me 
to the presence of the Pasha, . It was 
soon spread through the city that he had 
seized the lost maiden, and that she was 
now to be tried on a capital charge : ac- 
cordingly vast crowds assembled round 
the divan. The Pasha condescended to 
explain her crime. He expatiated on his 
jealousy for the honour of tlie prophet, 
and for that pure law which punished 
with death all who ‘ encouraged the ad- 
dresses ’ ofinfidels. It had been reported 
that the female now before him had been 
guilty of this shocking crime, and by pri- 
vate means he had become convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions ! It was his 
duty, therefore, to order her to be stoned 
alive in the midst of the public square. 

lanthe would have answered, l)ut she 
was instantly removed to a damp cell, 
while the necessary firepurations were 
made for her execution, A large deep 
opening was made in the centre of the 
public square, anil barriers were erected 
to prevent the pressure of the crowds. 
The hour of noonday had already been 
proclaimed by the muezzin j and an univer- 
sal buzz through the assembled multitude 
announced the approach of the criminal. 
All simultaneously rushed forward to 
catch a view of her form ; and jests, and 
tears, and ribaldry, and sighs, were fear- 
fully intermingled, lanthe advanced with 
a iirm stef), habited in sackcloth, her 
hands tied behind her, and her lung veil 
floating on 'the wind. Breathless silence 
succeeded as she arrived at her ready- 
formed tomb. Being myself on guard, I 
was suflicicntly near to observe a mufiied 
form whisper to the crinitol, as she 
passed : ‘ You may yet be hj|gy •— leap 
over J * But she seemed 
of the W'ords, and moved^l^^illiiout 
making any visible sign in return^ 

• “ Now came the climax of this horrible 
scene. The Mahomedan law allows if^r- 
sons found guilty of the crime for the 
false imputation of which lanthe was 
about to suffer, to save their lives by 
leaping over the trench. Were they to 
avail themselves of this privilege, every 
devont worshipper of the prophet would 
spit at them, and spurn tiiem ; but still 
they would.be saved from destruction. 
'£adi person present stood on the tip- 
toi& ^f expectation, to witness the con- 
‘duct of theiTurkish maiden. . She raised 
her unbound liands to heaven, leaped 


convulsively into the air, and fell at the 
bottom of the grave. An executioner 
descended, and tore oflTher veil, thus ex- 
posing her to the unholy gaze of the 
multitude ; and in an instant a thousand 
reckless barbarians began to pelt her 
with pebbles and dust. She appeared 
bruised, but at first not materially injured ; 
afterwards larger stones were thrown u|H>n 
her, and her gore bespattered the sides of 
the horrible tomb. Earth seemed to 
refuse the innocent blood. At last an 
aged man, bending under the weight of 
infirmities, and evidently tottering on the 
verge of another world, drew near to the 
scene of execution. ‘ Her father, her fa- 
^cr ! ’ was whispered among the inulti- 
titude, and ah retired at siaht of his 
patriarchal appearance and afflicted con- 
dition. His friends had in vain attempted 
to dissuade him from the wild project 
of being present at his daughter’s death. 
He only answered, ‘ They have destroyed 
the blooming branches, let them take the 
withering stem.* When he looked at 
the crushed thing lying beneath him, and 
thought of the once beautiful daughter 
who had laughed away the cares of age, 
and tended his sick-bed, and increased 
his every pleasure tenfold, exhausted na- 
ture gave way, and he fell lifeless into 
the grave. A palikar roughly drew him 
out, his white beard all besmeared with 
the gore of his child, and some liystanders 
removed him from the spot. At length 
the Kcenc of blood was over, — lanihe’s 
sulferings were terminated by death. The 
grave was immediately filled up ; and you 
would little think that beneath yonder 
spot, where the picturesque group of 
children are playing, and the young olive 
trees bloom, her crushed bone.s moulder, 
umuarked by monuiiientul stone, and un- 
r^rded, save in the memoj*y of some 
Aibaniun palikar. 

“ The grey hairs of her father were 
soon lirought witli sorrow to the grave; 
and, as to her lover, — he was never 
beard of afterwards.” • * 

“ Now, my dear Gubbins, you have spun 
a good yarn. Stop 1 — it is a yarn from 
beginning to end. Do you recollect me? 

•< S* # • my friend, who, in the 
name of good fortune, ever expected to 
see you at loanniua ? ” ♦ • 

• Most courteous reader, I presented to n 
person, deponing to be an Alhanifin { ali- 
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kar, two liottics of beat Chian wine, and 
received in return the above relation, on 
legitimate principles of exchange; not 
doubting but that I should inimortalise 
myself, story, and palikar, by the Inser- 
tion of this account in the Lady’s Maga- 
zine 1 While thus indulging in fairy 
visions of immortality, and laudatory no^ 
tices from the weekly papers, I unfortu- 
nately made the awkward discovery to 
which I have already adverted ; namely, 
that Timothy Obadiah Gubbins, Esquire, 
late ofTrin. Coll. Cauib., was the indivi- 


dual to whom I listened ; for " cim wy 
good come out of” such a ” Nazareth?” 
The honourable and learned Mr. G., how- 
ever, has relieved my fears, by assuring 
me, that he received his story from an Al- 
banian palikar. 1 offer it, therefore, with 
greater confidence to thee ; and should it 
afford some interest, 1 shall be well satis- 
fied. And now, reader, farewell I May 
your shadow never be less ! 

H. C. S. 

Chamher^^ Lincoln* t Inn* 


IReSteto of lliteratutt, fim arrs, etc. 


Count Robert op Paris. JSJy Sir Wdtier 
ScotL 

Wf. are happy to find that the public, 
instead of losing Sir Walter Scott, a ca- 
lamity with which they were threatened 
last spring, are about to gain a new work 
from his pen. In order to secure the 
copyright, it is printed simultaneously i* 
this country and in America; for that 
purpose, the proof-sheets are regularly 
transmitted across the Atlantic. An ex- 
tract from one of them has by some 
means found its way into the National 
Gazette, a literary American paper, and 
has been reprinted in the Athcnceum, from 
which we do not scruple to copy it for 
the entertainment of our fair readers, who 
shoiihl be informed that Sir Walter has 
not yet completed his Romance. 

Three very celebrated Roberts were 
engaged in the first crusade, the era of 
Sir Walter’s romance ; tlie gallant Robert 
of Normandy, great uncle to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and who may be consi- 
dered in character as a first editioii|i|jpf 
that far-fainod hero, saving that he Won 
Jerusalem, which Richard never did; 
Robert, Count of Flanders, and Robert 
Guiscard : whether one of these person- 
ages be Sir Walter’s hero we cannot de- 
termine; but the first bears all the quali- 
fications on which Sir Walter deli^hteth 
to dwe ll, and wc trust will shine in his 
pages, if not as the nominal hei'o,(who is 
often but the peg on which the great poet 
hangs his narrative,) as something far 
better — one of his noble dramatic por- 
traitures. Our extracts introduce us to 
Anna Comnena, a blue and a beauty of 
the twelfth century and an emperor’s 
vol! ir. 


daughter to boot; and born W'hen the 
Greek Imperialists were a rich, peaceable, 
and wcli-behavcd people. Anna and her 
father > Alexius were roused from their 
literary studies first by the invasion of, 
Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke of 
Calabria, who, with fifteen thousand men, 
defeated an army of a hundred and 
sixty thousand people whom the em- 
peror armed by way of defence; and 
then by the ral>ble-rout of the first cru- 
sade, who swarmed under the walls of 
Constantinople like still-increasing flights 
of locusts. It it impossible to imagine a 
quiet studious city, emperor, and princess 
more thoroughly annoyed than by such 
8 visitation ; the more politely they de- 
meaned themselves, the more rude be- 
came their guests ; the more they soothed 
and coaxed, the more their visitants 
raged and roared. Can we wonder that 
Alexius used every possible means to 
ensure tbcilr departure ; or that the fair 
Anna y^merated their ill behaviour 
thr4>ii||^n|e pages of Greek manu- 
(^cript wish to translate, and in 

.^^^^AfiormetHerms than would appear pleasing 
to the ears of blue belies of the present 
dim? Anna, supported by her mother, 
fere a strong desire to be named her 
father’s successor in the empire ; but her 
ambitious vagaries were restrained by 
her spirited brother John, who, without 
using any further harshness in the case, 
recommended his sister to confine herself 
to the bounds of a certain convent, where 
ill due time she finished both her life and 
her fifteen books on the reign and actions 
of her father the Emperor Alexius €^m- 
nenus. Eight of these books were pub- 

B 
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Kshed ID Holland In isio^ and the whole 
fifteen in ie70» with a Latin vcmon and 
historical notes by the learned On Fresne. 
Anna Comnena has been accused of re- 
presenting her father in a better light 
than the Latin historians, who have al- 
most all described him as a treadierous 
and dishonest man ; but, as Vossius has 
observed, the Latin historians have spoken 
of a Greek emperor worse than he de- 
served ; and the Princess Anna has been 
more indulgent to the character of her 
fiither than the strict laws of history 
ought to permit However the critics 
may blame her partiality, and her turgid 
theatrical style, the historical books of the 
Princess Anna are great treasures, as they 
tiirow light on the manners and costume 
of that dark age ; and thus afford more 
valuable information than can be ga- 
thered from the mere military history 
6f any country, although correct in its 
detail. 

The Comneni were, after all, a noble 
line of princes, and produced some gallant 
warriors, as well as philosophic writers ; 
nor were they of mushroom origin, like 
some emperors whom the elective fran- 
chise, exercised by the good people of 
Constantinople, often raised to the 
throne of the Caesars. The father of 
Anna, Alexius Coinnenus, was the son of 
a former emperor, Isaac, although not bis 
immediate successor. The brother of 
Anna, Calo-Johannes, or John the Hand- 
some, was, what is rather extraordinary 
for a man celebrated for his beauty, good 
for something, and kent Turks, Huns, and 
Tartars (he was not plagued crusaders) 
fairly at bay ; winning many victories in 
the course of a reign of twenty-five years. 
He died of an accident that liefel him in 
hunting, and left his crown his son 
Manuel, who was fierce and but, 

according to the Latin hi$t<iiip(|^^r^- 
fuliy treacherous; for the eaStern|£np^e^, 
being again overrun with crusadersfunder 
the command of Conrad the Third, c;^- 
peror of Germany, and Roger, king of 
Sicily; Manuel is accused of selling them 
flour mixed with lime, with the evil intent 
of poisoning the armv of the cross ; for 
which the ki^g of Sicily made war on him. 
Alack ! King Roger ever lived in 
London, apd had he been fed on bakers’ 
bread, would have been thankful that 
the OiG^tantlnopoiitan rnealmen, with 
the mj^or at tneir head, put nothing 
wonic ih his flour; but it aeeins the fierce 


Norman barbarian did not understaifil 
tricks upon travellers. The line of the 
Comneni reigned in Constantinople from 
the middle of the el^enth centuiy to 
the beginning of the thirteenth. The Va- 
rangian battle-axe men, who were the 
life-guardsmen of the emperors, were 
supposed to be Saxon emigrants from the 
field of Hastings. The Emperor Alexius 
commenced his reign in 1081, and died 
in 1118. The family of Comneni were 
remarkable for their personal beauty. ^ 

The follow'ing is the extract to which 
vre have alluded at the commencement 
of our notice : — 

This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil 
so far as to the side-door, and thence in- 
ducted them into a species of ante-room, from 
wliich Achilles led his Varangian forward, 
until a pair of folding-doors, opening into 
w'hat proved to be a principal apartment of 
the palace, exhibited to tlie rough-hewn na- 
tive of tlie north a sight equidly new and 
surprising. 

It was an apartment of the Palace of the 
Blaquernal, dedicated to the special service 
of the beloved daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, the Princess Anna Comnena, known 
to our times by her literary talents, which 
record tlie history of her father's reign. She 
w'as seated, the queen and sovereign of a lite- 
rary circle, such as an imperial princess por- 
phyrogenita, or bom in the sacred purple 
cbanil^r itself, could assemble in those da}'s ; 
and a glance around will enable us to form 
an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literary IVincess herself had the bright 
eye, straight features, and comely and pleas- 
ing manners, which all would have allowed 
to the Emperor's daughter, even if slie could 
not have been, with severe truth, said to have 
possessed them. She was placed upon a 
small bench or sofa, the fair sex here not 
being permitted to recline, as was the fashion 
of tile Roman ladies. A table before her 
w^iji||Eloaded witli books, plants, herbs, and 
drawings. She sat on a slight elevation, and 
those who enjoyed the intimacy of tlie Prin- 
cess, or to whom she wished to speak in par- 
ticular, were allowed, during such sublime 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, 
or elevat^ place where her chair found its 
station,^ in a posture half standing half kneel- 
ing. Three other seats of different heights 
were placed on the dais, and irnder the same 
canopy of state which overshadowed that of 
the Princess' Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own 
chair in sisa and convenience, was once de- 
signed for her hurtiand,, Nieepbonis Brien- 
ntus. He was aaid to entertain or affect the 
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greatest respect fi»r liis- wife's erudition, 
though the oourders were of opinion he would 
have liked to absent himself from her evening 
parties more frequently than was particularly 
agreeable to the Princess Anna and her im- 
erial parents. This was partly eaplainud 
y the private tattle of the court, which 
averred that the Princess Anna Comnena 
bad been more beautiful when she was less 
learned ; and that, tliough still a fine woman, 
slic had somewhat lost the charms of her 
person, as she became enriched in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat 
of Nicephoros Bricunius, it was placed as 
near to bis princess as it could possibly be 
edged by the ushers, so Uiat she might not 
lose one look of her handsome spouse, nor 
be tlie least particle of wisdom which might 
drop from the lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather 
thrones, — for they had footstools placed for 
tlie support of the feet, rests for tlie arms, and 
embroidered pillows for the comfort of the 
back, not to mention tlie glories of tlie out- 
spreading canopy, — were destined for the 
imperial couple, who frequently attended 
tlicir daughter's studies, which she prosecuted 
in public in the way we have intimated. On 
such occasions the Knipress Irene enjoyed 
the triumph peculiar to the mother of on 
accomplished daughter ; while Alexius, as it 
might happen, sometimes listened with com- 
placence to the rehearsal of his own exploits 
in the inflated language of the princess, and 
sometimes mildly nodded over her dialogues 
upon the mysteries of philosophy with the 
patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats, for the 
persons of the imperial family, were occupied 
at the moment wliicii w^e have described, 
excepting ttiat w'bich ought to have been 
filled by Nicephorus Briennius, the husband 
of the fair Anna Comneua. To his negli- 
gence and absence was perhaps owing the 
angry spot on the brow of his fair bride. 
Beside her on the platform were two white- 
robed nymphs of her household; frjjfiale 
slaves, in a word, who reposed themselVjW on 
their knees on cushions, when tlieir a^ist- 
ance was not wanted as a species of living"' 
book-desks, to support and extend the parch- 
ment rolls, in which the princess recorded 
her own wisdom, or from which she quoted 
that of others. One of these young maidens, 
called Astaite, was so distiiiguished as a cali- 
grapher, or beautiful writer of various alplia- 
bets and languages, that she narrowly escaped 
being sent as a present to the Caliph (who 
could neither read nor write), at a time wlK?n 
it W4ia necessary to bribe him into peace. 
Violanto, usually called the Muse, the other 
attendant of tlie princess, a ndstress of the 
vocal And rinatrumental art of music, was 


actually sent in a compliment to 80o|tl|ft ^ 
temper of Robert -Guiscard, the archduke 
of Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under ten years old at the time, 
returned flie valued present to tlie imperial 
donor, and, with the selfishness which w'as 
one of that wily Norman’s characteristics, 
desired to have some one sent him w'hp could 
contribute to his pleasure, instead of a twang- 
ling, squalling infant. 

Beneatli these elevated seats there sate, or 
reposed on the floor of the hall, such favour- 
ites as were admitted. The Patriarch Zori- 
mus, and one or two old men, were permitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were 
the only seats prepared for the learned mem- 
bers of tlie princess’s evening parties, as they 
would have been called in our days. As for 
the younger magnates, the honour of being 
permitted to join the imperial conversation 
was expected to render them far superior to 
the paltry accommodation of a joini-stopl. 
Five or six courtiers, of difTerent dress and 
ages, might compose the party, who cither 
stood or relieved their posture by kneeling 
along the verge of an adorned fountain, which 
shed a mist of such very small rain as to dis- 
pel almost insensibly, cooling tlie fragrant 
breeze which breathed from the flowers and 
shrubs, that were so disposed as to send a 
waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Micliael Agclastes, big, burly, 
and dressed like an ancient cynic philosopher, 
was distinguibhed by assuming, in a great 
measure, the ragged garb and mad bearing 
of Uic stoic, and by his inflexible practice of 
the strictest ceremonies exigible by the im- 
perial family. He was known by an affect- 
ation of cynical principle and language, and 
of republican philosophy, strangely contni- 
dicted by his practical deference to the grcaiL 
It was wonderful how long this man, now 
sixty years old and upwards, disdained to 
avail himself of tlie accustomed privilege of 
leaning or supporting his limbs, and with 
what regularity be maintained either the 
standftjg jWW gure or that of absolute kneeling ; 
1^ tto ^ P i j y ~as so much liis usual attitude, 
,tw l&acquired unong his court friends the 
namtrof Elephantos, or the Elephant, be- 
cause the ancients had an idea that the half- 
nksoning animal, as it is called, lias joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

Yet 1 have seen them kneel when I was 
in the country of tlie Gymnosophist^'* said 
a person present on tlie evening of Hero- 
ward’s introduction. 

To take up his master on .bis shoulders? 
so will oui^” said the patriarch Zosimus, 
with the slight sneer which w^as the nearest 
advance to a sarcasm that the etiquette of tlie 
Greek court permitted ; for on all 
occasions it would not have offruded the 
a 2 
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fnreaence more surely, lirerally to have drawn 
a poniard^than to exchange a repartee in tlie 
imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as 
it was, would have been thought censurable 
by that ceremonious court in any but the 
jMitriarch, to whose high rank some licence 
was allowed. 

Just as he had thus far oflended decorum, 
Achilles TaUus and his soldier, Hercward, 
entered tlie apartment. The fonner bore 
himself with even more than a usual degree 
of courtliness, as even to set his own good> 
breedhig oiT by a comparison with the inex- 
pert bearing of his follower; w'hile, never- 
theless, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, 
as one under his own immediate and distinct 
command; a man wrhom he w'as accustomed 
to consider as one of the finest soldiers in the 
army of Alexius, whether appearance or 
reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt 
entrance of the new comers. Achilles in- 
deed glided into the presence w^itli the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect which inti- 
mated bis habitude in these regions; but 
, Herew'ard started on lus entrance, and per- 
ceiving bimself in company of the court, 
hastily strove to remedy Ills disorder. His 
commander, throwing round a scarce visible 
shrug of apology, made then a confidential 
and monitory sign to Uereward to mind his 
conduct. What he meant was, that he should 
doff his helmet, and fall prostrate on the 
ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccus- 
tomed to interpret obscure inferences, natu- 
rally thought of his military duties, and 
advanced in front of the emperor, as when 
he rendered his military homage. He made 
reverence with his knee, lialf touched his cap, 
and then, recovering and shouldering his axe, 
stood in advance of the imperial chair, as if 
on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the 
circle as they gazed on the manly appearance, 
and somewhat unceremonious but martial 
deportment, of the northern soldier, llie 
various spectators around consdiled the Em- 
peror's face, not knowing whe^biinKtbi^ 
to take Uie intrusive manner of the.yarati- 
gian's entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their horror, or whether they ought 
ratlier to consider the bearing of the life> 
guardsman as indicating blunt and manly 
zeal, and thefiribre to be received with ap- 
plause. 

It was some little time ere the £m))eror 
recovered bimself sufficiently to strike a 
k€y*note| as was usual upon such occasions. 
Alexida Commenus had been wrapt for a 
moment into some species of slumber, or at 
least absence of mind. Out of this he had 
been startled by the sudden appearance of 
the Varangian ; for though he was accus- 


tomed to commit the outer guards of the 
palace to this trusty corps, yet the deformed 
blacks, whom we have mentioned, and who 
sometimes rose to be ministers of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on all ordinary 
occasions, intrusted with the guard of the 
interior of the palace. Alexius, tlierefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and die military 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in his 
ears as slie was reading a description from 
the great historical work, in which she bad 
detailed tlie conflicts of his reign, felt somc- 
w'hut unprepared for the entrance and mili- 
tary deportment of one of the Saxon guard, 
witli whom he was accustomed to associate, 
in general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look 
rested on Achilles Tatius. “ Why here,” he 
said, trusty follower ? why this soldier liere 
at this time of night? ” Here, of course, was 
tlic moment for modelling the visages, ad 
exemplunii but, ere the Patriarch could frame 
his countenance into devout apprehension of 
danger, Achilles Tatius bad spoken a word 
or two, which reminded Alexius's memory 
that the soldier had been brought there by lus 
ou II special orders. ** Ob, ay ! true, good 
fellow's," said he, smoothing his troubled 
brow' : ** we liad forgot that passage among 
the cares of state.” He then spoke to the 
Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a hcaitier accent, than he used to his 
courtiers: for, to a despotic monarch, a faith- 
ful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, 
while an officer of high rank is always in 
some degree a subject of distrust. — ** Ha 1 
said he, ** our worthy Anglo- Dane, how 
fares he?" This unceremonious salutation 
surprised all but him to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Hcrewrard answered, accompany- 
ing his w'ords with a military obeisance which 
partook of licartincss rather than reverence, 
with a loud unsubdued voice, which startled 
the presence still more that the language was 
Saxon, which these foreigners always use, 
“ Woes hael, luaisar mirrig und machtigh ! 
that^ Be of good health, stout and mighty 
Emperor. The Emperor, with a smile of 
intelligence, to show he could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign language, re- 
plied, by the well-known counter-signal — 

Vnr^liad! ” 

Immediately a ])agc brought a silver gob- 
let of wine. The emperor put his lips to it, 
tliough he scarce tasted the liquor ; then com- 
manded it to be handed to Hereward, and 
bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not 
w'ait till he was desired a second time, but 
took off the contents without hesitation. A 
gentle smile, decorous as the presence re- 
quired, passed over the assembly, at a feat 
which, tliough by no means wondezful in a 
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h^^erborisaiiy Reemed prodi|^iouR in the esd- 
mation of the moderate Greeks. Alexius 
himself laughed more loudly than his cour- 
tiers thought might be becoming on their 
part ; and mustering what few words of Va- 
rangian he possessed, w'hich he eked out with 
Greek, demanded of his life-guardsman — 
« Well, my bold Briton, or Edward, as men 
call thee, dost thou know the flavour of that 
wine ? ” 

Yes,** answered the Varangian, without 
change of countenance; 1 tasted it once 
before at Laodicea — ” 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became 
sensible that his soldier approached delicate 
ground ; and in vain endeavoured to gain 
his attention, in order that he might furtively 
convey to him a hint to be silent, or at least 
take heed what he said in such a presence. 
But tlu! soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and 
attention fixed on the emperor, as the prince 
whoTn he was bound to answer or to serve, 
saw none of the hints which Achilles at length 
suffered to become so broad, that Zosimus 
and the Proto-spathaire exchanged expressive 
glances, as calling on each other to notice the 
by-play of the leader of tlie Varangians. 

In the mean while, the dialogue between 
the emperor and his soldier continued : — 
« How,” said Alexius, « did this draught 
relish, compared with tlic former ? ** 

** There is fairer company here, ray liege, 
than that of tlie Arabian archers,” answered 
Ilcreward, witli a look and bow instinctive 
of good breeding : “ neverthless, there lacks 
the flavour which die heat of the sun, the 
dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wield- 
ing such a weapon as this (advancing his axe), 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine.” 

« Another deficiency there might be,” said 
Agelastes the Elephant, of whom w'e have 
already spoken, “provided I am pardoned 
hinting at it,” he added, udth a look to the 
throne, — “ it might be the smaller siae of 
the cup compared with that at Laodicea.” 

“ By Taranis, you siiy true ! ’* answered 
the life-guardsman : “ at Laodicea 1 used 
my helmet.” 

“ liCt us sec the cups compared^ together, 
good friend,” said Agelastes, continuing his 
raillery, “ that we may be sure thou hast not 
swallowed the present goblet ; for I thought , 
from the manner of the di^aught, there was a 
chance of its going down with its contents.” 

“ There arc some things which I do not 
easily swallow,” answered tlie Varangian, in 
a calm and indifferent tone ; “ but they must 
come from a younger and more active man 
than you.” 

The company again smiled to each other, 
as if to hint tliat the philosopher, though also 


parcel wit by profession^ had the worst of 
encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered 

“ Nor did 1 send for thee hither, good 
fellow, to be baited by idle taunts.” 

Here Agelastes shrunk back in the circle, 
as a hound that has been rebuked by the 
huntsman for babbling; and the Princess 
Anna Comnena, who had indicated by her 
fair features a certain degree of impatience, 
at length spoke — “ Will it then please you, 
my imperial and much-beloved father, to 
inform those blessed with admission to the 
Muses’ temple, for what it is tliat you have 
ordered this soldier to be tliis night admitted 
to a place so far above his rank in life ? Per- 
mit me to say, we ought not to w'aste, in fri- 
volous and silly jests, the time which is sacred 
to the welfare of the empire, as every moment 
of your leisure must be.” 

Our daughter speaks wisely,” said the 
Empress Irene, who, like most mothers who 
do not possess much talent themselves, and 
are not very capable of estimating it in others, 
was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her 
favourite daughter’s accomplishments, and 
ready to draw them out on all occasions. 
“ Permit me to remark, that in this divine 
and selected palace of tlie Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our well-beloved and highly- 
giflcd daughter, whose pen will preserve your 
reputation, our most imperial husband, till 
the desolation of the universe, and which 
enlivens and delights this society, the very 
flower of the wits of our sublime court ; — 
permit me to say, that we have, merely by 
admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversation the character of that which dis- 
tinguishes a barrack.” 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnetius had 
the same feeling witii many an honest man in 
ordinary life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empress Irene did 
not always retain the observance consistent 
with his a\^ul rule and right supremacy, al- 
though esp&^ly severe in exacting it from 
aR otibers, in reference to her lord* There- 
fore, tliough he had felt some pleasure in 
gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the princess’s history, he now 
saw the necessity of resuming it, or of listen- 
ing to the matrimonial eloquence of the em- 
press. He sighed, therefore, as said, “ 1 
crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse, 
and our daughter bom in tlie purple cham- 
ber. 1 remember me, our most amiable and 
accomplished daughter, that last night you 
wished to know the particulars of the battle 
of Laodicea, with the heatlienish Arabs, 
whom heaven confound ! And for ceitain 
considerations which moved ourselves to 
add other enquiries to our own recollection, 
Achilles Tatius, our nuist trusty follower, 
H 3 
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waa cominisdoned to Introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under bis coi»- 
mand, being such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to 
remark what passed around him on that re- 
markabie and bloody day. And this I suppose 
to be the man brought to us for that puv- 
pose.*' 

** If I am permitted to speak, and live," 
answered the Follower, your imperial higli- 
ness, with those divine princesses, whose 
name is to us as those of blessed saints, have 
in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Danes, or whatsoever unbaptized name is 
given to my soldiers. lie is, as I may say, a 
bartiarian ^ barbarians; for, although in 
birth and breeding unfit to soil with liis feet 
the carpet of this precinct of accomplistiment 
and eloquence, he is so brave •— so trusty •— 
so devotedly attached •— and so unhesitat- 
ingly zealous, that **— 

** Enough, good Follower,** said the Em- 
peror ; “ let us only know that he is cool and 
observant, not confused and fluttered during 
close battle, as we have sometimes observed 
in you and other great commanders — and, 
to speak truth, have even felt in our imperial 
self on extraordinary occasions : which differ- 
ence in man’s constitution is not owing to 
any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a 
certain consciousness of the importance of 
our own safety to the welfare of the whole, 
and to a feeling of the number ofduties which 
at once devolve on us. Speak then, and 
speak quickly, Tatius ; for J discern that our 
dearest consoit, and our thrice-fortunate 
daughter, born in the imperial chamber of 
purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient.’* 

‘‘ Hereward,” answered 'fatius, “is as 
cmnposcd and observant in battle as another 
in a festive dance. The dust of war is the 
breatli of his nostrils ; and he will prove his 
worth in combat against any four others 
(Varangians excepted) who shall term them- 
selves your Imperial llighness*a bravest ser- 
vantSd” 

Follower,** said the Empemf, with a dis- 
pleased look and tone, “ instead of instnict- 
ing these poor ignorant barbarians in the rules 
and civilisation of our enlightened empire, 
you foster, by such t}oastful words, the idle 
pride and fury of their temper, which hurries 
them into brawls with the legions of other 
foreign countries, and even breeds quarrels 
among themselves.*' 

“ If my mouth may he opened in the way 
of most buiid>le excuse,” aaid the Follower, 
“ 1 would proBume to reply, that I but an 
hour hence talked with this poor ignorant 
Anglo- Uls^, on the paternal care with which 
the Imperial Majesty of Greece regards the 
preservation of that concord which unites the 
followers of las standard, and how desirous 


be is to promote that harmony, more espe- 
cially amongst flie various nations who have 
die happiness to serve you, in spHe of the 
blood-thirsty quarrtls of the Franks, and other 
northern men, who arc never free fVom civil 
broil. 1 think the poor youth’s understand- 
ing can bear witness to thus much in my be- 
half." He then looked towards Hereward, 
who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to w'hat his captain said. His excuse 
thus ratified, Achillesprocceded in his apology 
more firmly. “ What 1 have said even now 
was spoken without consideration; for, in- 
stead of pretending tliat this Hereward would 
face four of your Imperial Highness’s ser- 
vants, I ought to liave said, that he was will- 
ing to defy six of your Iin])erial Miyesty’s 
most deadly enemies, and permit them to 
choose every circumstance of time, arms, and 
place of combat.” 

“ That hath a better sound," said the Em- 
peror ; “ and, in truth, for tlie information of 
my dearest daughter, who piously has under- 
taken to record the things which 1 have been 
the blessed means of doing for the empire, I 
earnestly wish that she should remember, 
that though the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its shcatli, yet he hath never souglH 
his own aggrandisement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects. " 

“ I trust,” said Anna Comnena, “ that in 
my humble sketch of the life of the princely 
sire from whom I derive my existence, I have 
not forgotten to notice his love of peace and 
care for the lives of his soldiery, and abhor- 
rence of the bloody manners of the heretic 
Franks, as one of bis most distinguishing 
characteristics." 

Assuming tlieii an attitude more com- 
manding, as one wlio was about to claim the 
attention of the company, the Princess in- 
clined her head gently around to the audience, 
and taking a roll of parchment from the fair 
amanuensis, which she had, in a most beauti- 
ful handwriting, «mgrosscd to her mistress’s 
dictation, Anna Comnena prepared to read 
its contents. 

At tills moment the eyes of the Princess 
rested for an instant on the barbarian Here- 
ward, to whom she designed this greeting!— 
** Valiant barbarian, of wlmm my fiincy re- 
calls some memory, as if In a dream, thou 
art now to hear a work, which, if the author 
be put into comparison with the subject^ 
might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, 
in executing which some inferior dauber baa 
usurped tlie pencil of Apelles; but which 
essay, however it may appear unworthy of 
the subject in the eyes of many, must yet 
command some envy in those who candidly 
consider its contents, and the difficulty of 
portraying the great personage concerning 
whom it is written. Still, I pray thee, give. 
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thine attention to what I have now to read, 
since this account of the battle of Laodicea, 
the details tliereof being principally derived 
from Ills Imperial Highness, my excellent 
fatlier, from the altogether valiant Proto- 
^thalre;, his invincible general, together 
with Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower 
of our victorious Emperor, may. nevertheless 
be in some circumstances inaccurate. For 
it is to be thought that the liigh offices of 
those great commanders retained them at a 
distance from some particularly active parts 
of the fray, in order that they might have 
more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit 
their orders, without being disturbed by any 
thoughts of personal safety. Even so, brave 
barbarian, in the art of embroidery (marvel 
not that we are a proficient in tliat mechant. 
cal process, since it is patronised by Minerva, 
whose studies we affect to follow) we reserve 
to ourselves tlie superintendence of the entire 
web, and commit to our maidens and others 
the execution of particular parts. Thus, in 
the same manner, thou valiant Varangian, 
being engaged in the very thickest of the 
affray before Laodicca, mayst jioint out to ns, 
the unworthy historian of so renowned a war, 
those cliances wluch befell where man fought 
hand to hand, and where tl»e fate of war was 
decided by the edge of the sword. There- 
fore, dread not, thou bravest of the axe men 
to w'hom we owe that victory, and so many 
others, to correct any mistake or misappre- 
hension which w'e may have been led into 
concerning the details of that glorious 
event.’' 

“ Madame,’* said the Varangian, ** I shall 
attend with diligence to what your Highness 
may be pleased to read to me ; although, as 
to presuming to blame the history of a prin- 
cess born ill the purple, far be such a pre- 
sumption from me; still less would it 1ic- 
come a barbaric Varangian to pass a judg- 
ment on the military conduct of the Emperor 
by whom he is liberally paid, or of the com- 
mander by whom be is well treated. Before 
an action, if our advice is required, it is ever 
faithfully tendered ; but, according to my 
rough wit, our censure oher the held is fought 
would be more invidious than useful . Touch- 
ing the Proto-spathaire, if it be the duty of 
a general to absent himself from close action, 

I can safely say, or swear, were it necessary, 
that tlie invincible commander was never 
seen by mo within a javelin’s cast of aught 
that looked like danger.” 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, 
had a general effect on the company present. 
The Emperor himself, and Achilles Tatius, 
looked like men who had got off from a 
danger better than they expected. The 
Proto-spatliaire laboured to conceal a move- 
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ment of. resentment. Agelastes 'whispered 
to the Patriarch, near whom he was placed, 
The northern battle-axe lacks neither point 
nor edge.” 

Hush ! ” said Zosimus, ** let us hear 
how this is to end ; the princess is about to 
speak.” 

The voice of the northern soldier, thongh 
modified by feelings of respect to the em- 
peror, and even attachment to Ins captain, 
Imd more of a tone of blunt sincerity, never- 
theless, than was usually heard by tlie sacred 
echoes of the imperial palace ; and though 
the Princess Anna Comnena began to think 
that slie had invoked the opinion of a severe 
judge, she was sensible, at the same time, by 
the deference of his manner, that his respect 
was of a character more real, and liis ap- 
plause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering than the gilded assent of the 
whole court of her fathen*. She gaxed with 
some surpri.se and attention on llcreward, 
already described as a very handsome young 
man, and felt the natur^ desire to please, 
which is easily created in the mind towards 
a flue person of the other sex. His attitude* 
was easy and bold, but neitiicr clownish nor 
uncourtly. His title of a barbarian placed 
him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and the rules of artificial politeness. But 
his character for valour, and the noble self- 
confidence of his bearing, gave him a dt*eper 
interest than w'ould have been acquired by a 
more .studied and anxious address, or an ex- 
cess of reverential awe. 

In short, tlie Princess Anna Comnena, 
high in rank as she was, and born in the im- 
perial purple, which she herself deemed the 
first of all attributes, felt herself, neverthe- 
less, in preparing to resume the recitation of 
her history, more anxious to obtain the ap- 
probation of this rude soldier than that of all 
the rest of the courteous audience. She knew 
them well, It is true, and felt nowise solicit- 
ous about the applause which the daughter 
of the cinper|ar was sure to receive witli full 
hands from 'tliose of the Grecian court to 
whom she might choose to communicate the 
proiluctioiis of her lather’s daughter. But 
she bad now a judge of a new character, 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have some- 
thing in it intrinsically real, since it could 
only be obtained by affecting his head or bis 
heart. 

It was, perhaps, under the influence of 
these feelings that the princess was somewhat 
longer than usual in finding out the passage 
ill the roll of history at which she purposed 
to commence. It was also noticed, that she 
began her recitation with a diffidence and 
embarrassment surprising to the noble hear- 
ers, who had often seen her in full possession 
of her presence of mind before what they 
R 4 
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conceited a more' distinguished end even 
more critical audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Va- 
rangian such as rendered the scene indiffer- 
ent to him. Anna Comnena had indeed at- 
tained her fifth lustre, and that is a period 
after which Grecian beauty is understood to 
commence its decline. How long she had 
passed that critical period, was a secret to ail 
but the trusted wi^-women of the piir|ile 
chamber. Enough, that it was afKrmed by 
the popular tongue, and seemed to be at- 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and 
literature which is not supposed to be conge- 
nial to beauty in its earlier buds, to amount 
to one or two years more. She inigiit be seven- 
and-twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very 
lately been, a beauty of the first rank, and 
must be supposed to have still retained ciiarms 
to captivate a barbarian of the North ; if, in- 
deed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
a he^ful recollection of the iinmeasiiralde 
distance between them. Indeed, even this 
recollection might hardly have saved Here- 
'ward from the charms of this enchantress, 
bold, free-born, and fearless as he was ; for, 
during that time of strange revolutions, there 
were many instances of successful generals 
sharing the couch of imperial princesses, 
whom, perhaps, they had themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make way for their own 
pretensions. But besides the influence of 
other recollections, wliicli the reader may 
learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by tiie unusual degree of attention which the 
princess bestowed upon him, saw in her only 
the daughter of his emperor and adopted 
liege lord, and the w'ife of a noble prince, 
wlmm reason and duty alike forbade lilm to 
think of in any other light. 

It was after one or tvm preliminary efforts 
that the Princess Anna began her reading, 
witli an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
and fortitude as she proceeded with the fol- 
lowing passage from a Mrell-known part of 
her history of Alexius Comnehus, but which 
unfortunately has not been rc-publishcd in 
the Byzantine historians. The narrative can- 
not, therefore, be otherwise than acceptable 
to the antiquarian reader ; and the author 
hopes to receive the thanks of the learned 
world for the recovery of a curious fragment, 
which, without bis eiertions, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


Family AND Paeochial SeaMONS. JSy 
the Rev* WilUam Shepherd^ of Trinity 
College^ Cambridgey and Curate of 
Cheddinglony Author of Sermons on 


Mag* 

Baptism,” and Liturgical Consider- 
ations.” S. Maunder. 

A spjBiT of true Christian meekness 
and simplicity pervades these discourses. 
The language is clear, comprehensive, 
and at the some time attractive to the 
ear. We qan recommend them to be 
reatl aloud \vhen families meet together, 
for the purpose of concluding the Suf)- 
batli with prayer; and as children and 
servants usually join in family worship, it 
is desirable that on those occasions dis- 
courses should be re'td wliich are not too 
abstruse for their capacities. In this col- 
lection may be found several excellent 
sermons on the high festivals of the 
church of England ; amongst these, one 
on Advent, called “ the Joyful Message,” 
deserves much commendation, as also 
those on Lent and Good Friday. 

Mr. Shepherd is a true son of the 
church of England, and preaches the 
same doctrine inculcated by its earlier 
luminaries, — the doctrine of Hooker, 
Barrow, Usher, and Taylor. AVe hope, 
in this instance, that no reviewer will 
take him for any other person than the 
Rev. William Shepherd, a church of 
England clergyman. Not Jong since a 
Sunday paper, famous for blundering, 
mistook him for a dissenting minister of 
the name of Shepherd, who lives at 
Liverpool, and sometimes interferes in 
politics, whereupon the Sunday critic 
flew at a harmless took, edited by the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, and bellowed and 
butted with blind fury, finally covering it 
with mud and dirt, although he confessed 
that he found nothing objectionable but 
the title. The shrewd dissenter must 
have smiled sarcastically to see a minister 
of the church he hates undergoing n 
literary martyrdom as his proxy, and that 
from a professed church champion. Re- 
viewers, reviewers, read the books ye 
criticise ! It may be an irksome duty to 
read all, but remember, it is one that ye 
have voluntarily undertaken ! 


A Key to the Famiuau German Ex- 
ercises. Ry N, BernaySy Professor of 
the German Language and Literature 
in King^s College^ £ondoiu Treuttel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 

In a former number we noticed, in fa- 
vourable terms, M. Bernay’s “ German 
Grammar,” and “ Familiar German Ex- 
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erclses.’* All who are in possesBion of 
those M^orks will, of course, make it a 
point to obtain “ The Kcv,” which the 
professor has just published. The utility 
of such a work, particularly to those who 
have not the advantage of a master, is 
obvious; it is, besides, very neatly printed, 
and moderate in pn^ce. 

On Distortions of the Spine ; with a 

FEW Remarks on Deformities of the 

Legs. By Lioml J, Beale ^ Blxq, 

Mr. Bj'.ale says, in his preface, that this 
tract *Ms to elicit from others, criticisms 
and opinion^ in order that he may have 
his own opinions either strengthened or 
modified by the experience of others.” 
He concludes his prefatory remarks in 
these important words : — 

“ With regard to lateral curvature of 
the spine, which is now so common, and 
which almost entirely results from misman- 
agement during the period of growth, there is 
no subject whicii merits more serious atten- 
tion, not only as concerns the beauty of the 
female fonn, but the continued, thougti 
often trifling, ill health which constantly at- 
tends a deviation of the vertebral column.*' 

The following f)assagc is so important, 
that we seize upon it as a beginning; and 
yet, important as it is, we have some 
reason tor thinking the truism involved in 
it has been almost wholly overlooked by 
the public : — 

Tlie spinal brain must be in some degree 
extended or compressed by the slightest devi- 
ation of the vertebral column, or the nerves, 
as they issue bctw'ecn the vertebrae, must be 
similarly circumstanced ; and according to 
the situation of the spinal affection, different 
functions will he deranged," &c. 

We arc too apt to regard a deviation 
from the upright position of the spine, as 
a matter of regret, on the score of per- 
sonal appearance only ; and to care little 
about it when as light deformity can be 
concealed by dress, fn the warnings which 
it contmns against such notions as these, 
the pamphlet before us is particularly 
valuable. 

If,” adds the author, in continuing the 
above-quoted paragraph, ** the primary curv- 
ature occur ill the upper dorsal region, tlie 
respiratory organs are principally affected. If 
the lower dorsal or lumbar region is the seat 
of disease, we have derangement of the 
functions of digestion," &c. 

' We lire far from recommcndiim to our 
readers, that is, to the public, or the ladies 


more particularly, the perusal of medical; 
works, which set forth various nostrunifh 
to heal various diseases; and thus fill 
their heads with the contemplation of a 
thousand imaginary disordei's ; but we do 
most earnestly invite their attention to 
this work on deformities. To those who. 
themselves are sufferers, also to heads of 
families, and particularly heads of schools, 
the perusal would afford much benefit ; 
and many of our younger female readers, 
too, would do well to inform themselves 
of the hazard which tli^ incur, and the 
deformities of which they lay the certain 
foundation, by the foolish, an J, considering 
the dreadful consequences, wc had almost 
said the wicked, practice of what is tech- 
nicnlly called tight-lacing. 

From a variety of causes,” says the 
author, ** lateral curvature of Yiie spine has of 
late years become so common, that tliere is 
hardly a family in the middle or upper ranks 
of society in tliis country, which has not one 
or more of its members so afflicted ; indeed, ^ 
so generally have these causes operated, that 
there arc very few females in these classes of 
society who are totally exempt from some 
slight degree of spinal curvature, or weakness. 
A small degree of curvature exists in numer- 
ous instances without being suspected; and 
many of the nervous, hysterical, and other 
anomalous affections met with in practice, 
have tlieir cause in some slight deviation of 
the hones composing the spine.” 

It is not our intention to enter upon the 
supposed causes of curvature arising from a 
primarily diseased state of the parts ; our 
object here is to censure customs which 
are destructive of health, as well as to warn 
the unwary. Under these lieads we se- 
lect — 

1, The long-continued operation 
OF PECULIAR attitudes. 

2. Tight lacing, &c. 

Upon the first, it will be well for 
sufferers to remember the words of the 
writer — 

« The production of the mischief has been 
tlie work of time, and almost as long a period 
will be necessary for its removal.” 

And further on — 

** Many chronic diseases arc rendered in- 
curable by the false expectations of patients 
to see them speedily removed, and such per- 
sons run the gauntlet of all the physicians, 
surgeons, and empirics of this town, without 
allowing any one of them time to effect a 
change in the disease, 

1 had seen,” he adds, ** in connection 
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with. lateral eurvaturej hunied respiradoa, 
short cough, palpitation, hyatericsi with a host 
of other nervous derangements, all yielding 
readily to proper treatment of the spine, and 
improvement of the general health.*' This 
treatment in incipient cases has been, rcgu>- 
lation to diet ; tonics, especially quinine, some^ 
times steel ; recumbent posture, alternated 
with exercise of the spine; sponging; shower 
bath ; partial exercises of the muscles of the 
back by means of the weight and pulley, with 
the cold attached to the head, which practice 
has been found beneficial.** 

The author discusses the opinions of 
the celebrated Mr. Bell with regard to 
the part of the vertebral column in which 
curvature first takes place, and the posi- 
tion in which the patient then is. We 
leave the question at issue. “ But,” says 
Mr. Beale, “ whether in the stancling or 
sitting posture, there is w^eakness.” This 
assertion appears, and really is, both true 
and false: true where there is no con- 
straint, but in our judgment false where 
"stays and other unnatural restraints have 
been used. When there is no violence, 
we fully agree with Mr. Beale that the 
cause is weakness, and he thereupon gives 
a very proper and practical illustration : — 

“ The party,** he says, ** makes an effort 
10 sit erect ; in a few moments the effort re- 
laxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly 
sinking, the chest becoming flatted, and the 
back arched. When this degree of vreakness 
exists, the spine is never safe, it is sure to 
yield in some direction ; and the early inficc* 
tion begets a long train of nervous, diuracic, 
and otlier disturbances. In such cases, whe- 
ther curvature be discoverable or not, I en- 
join the parties,*' continues the author em- 
phatically, to take refuge in the recumbent 
posture, whenever they feel that they cannot 
support themselves, alternating this as much 
as possible with active exercise. So long as 
the dorsal muscles arc in action, the mischief 
cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
these muscles, by local and constitutional 
meano, is the only effectual cure. As long 
as tlie weakness continues, there is no security 
save in avoiding the sitting posture whenever 
the trunk cannot be fully supported. 1 have 
found,” he adds, a great advantage in tliis 
respect in dispensing witli the * board,* as it 
is termed, and converting a common sofa 
into an inclined plane.” 

Indeed, we know not a greater ab- 
surdity then the general and indiscriminate 
use of the back-board, as applied in 
schools; the same may be observed of the 
iiarfdw-seatcd high-l^ked chairs. To 
tke former we might not much object 


were the ends or extremities of the board, 
placed upon rests, in which case support 
and relief would frequently be afforded 
to the spine. 

A common carpenter, Mr. Beale rc- 
nrarks, can easily convert a sofa into an 
inclined plane. 

A plane raised to seven or eight inches 
at one end, and terminating in a point, being 
slipped under a cushion, this arrangement 
excites no observation, a consideration of 
some moment where feelings arc sensitive; it 
Is always at hand, and will be used freely, 
when the formality and display of lying down 
on the board would be repulsive. From the 
sensible relief afforded, it becomes the fa... 
vouritc repose ; and no time being enjoined, 
the parties lie down and exercise alternately, 
precisely as the most accurate judgment would 
direct. Sometimes there is a prejudice to 
encounter, especially in schools. The young 
lady is accused of neglecting her * carriage.* 
Under remonstrance, perhaps reproof, she 
can draw herself up, and the power of doing 
so being thus demonstrated, obstinacy is im- 
puted, the total inability to susUiin the forcetl 
effort being wholly overlooked. Tn th‘s way 
much injustice is practised against those 
weakly creatures, much injury inflicted.’* 

On the long-continued operation of 
the sanje attitude, — 

‘‘ Witness,’* says the author, “ the backs 
of clerks, artists, &c., who for many hours 
every day maintain such a position that the 
right shoulder is elevated, while the left is 
depressed, and the spine in some of these 
persons becomes permanently bent.’* 

We think we have traced a cause of 
curvature which has hitherto escaped at- 
tention. In large families, for the soke 
of regularity, each ineuiber not iinfre- 
qucntly occupies a scat in one particular 
quarter of the room in preference to 
every other; this practice, we believe, 
prevails generally at schools. W e remem- 
ber to have seen ii young girl occupying . 
her usual, on this occasion her own se* 
lected, scat, by the side of the fire. Her 
clothes had |)artly fallen off from one 
shoulder; our attention was engaged in 
finding out the cause, when, regarding the 
individual attentively, we observed the 
hands clasped in each other, but hanging 
over that side which was nearest to the 
fire. /This we found, on further observ- 
ation, was a favourite position, and by 
constant repetition, as well as owing to 
the habit, at other times, of crossing the 
hands over each other, at unequal dis- 
taues an actual crookedness and curv&» 



ture of the i|i^no had been induced Tlds 
was apparently a very simple, but yet the 
real, cause of the deformity, and it show's 
that great attention should be paid by 
parents and giutrdians to the usual or 
favourite postures of their children or 
others intrusted to their care. 

The individual to whom we have al- 
luded was about seventeen years of age, 
and when her attention was called to the 
circumstance which we have described, 
she readily conceived that to that chiefly, 
if not solely, might be imputed her much 
lamented deformity. We recur with 
pleasure to the valuable pages of our 
author. 

'Hie motions necessary fur boyish games 
bring into active play t)ic muscles of the 
back, increase their vigour, and thus enable 
them to maintain the spine in its proper 
posIUon ; but tlic action of walking has but 
little effect on tins class of muscles. The 
omission of tliose active exertions which youth 
of both sexes would naturally indulge in, is 
one main cause of such frequent instances of 
lateral curvature in girls. 

Every care is taken to check In girls 
that activity which is natural to the season of 
youth : young ladies should not be romps ; 
such and such exercises are boyish ; delicacy 
of appearance is considered genteel, and we 
all know how successful the system is in ren- 
dering girts delicate. Even in those cases 
where some degree of active exercise is per- 
mitted, Uie poor child is eternally admonished 
not to assume the attitude which nature dic- 
tates to relieve for a while the muscles of the 
back. Miss must not stoop, must always 
hold her liead erect, sitting or standing ; the 
head and chest must be upright, and straight- 
backed chairs, backboards, and other inge- 
nious arts of tormenting, have been invented, 
to prevent children from adopting the atti- 
tudes of repose dictated by nature. Who 
would ever think of preventing a horse from 
assuming that position of repose which he 
almost invariably takes when standing still, 
by raising one of his hind legs to rest, while 
the body meclianically bears on tlic other 
three without much muscular exertion? in 
this position the spine becomes curved ; and, 
it would be as wise to fear deformity in a 
horse, because he occasionally assumes Uiis 
position, as in a girl to fear her being per- 
manently round-shouldered, because she oc- 
casionally relieves herself from the irksome- 
ness of continually maintaining the same 
position. 

In Dr. Arnott’s able and forcible work, 
entitled “ Elements of Physics,” is also 
the following;-** 


** When the inclination of the back has 
once begun, it is very soon increased by 
the means used to cure it. Strong sliif 
stays are put on, to support the back as it 
is said, but which, in reality, by prevent- 
ing those muscles from acting which are 
intended by nature as the supports, cause 
them to lose their strength; and when 
the stays are withdrawn, the body can no 
longer support itself.” 

We have known instances in which, by 
this improper use of stays, the individual 
was obliged at all times to wear them, 
even during the liours of sleep, so com- 
pletely had the powers of the muscles of 
the back been destroyed by tight pressure, 
that even in a recumbent posture the 
whole frame would have bent without 
them. 

Tfic prejudice had at last grown up, tliat 
strong stays should be put upon children veiy 
early, to prevent tlic first beginning of the 
mischief, and that the child sliould always be 
made to sit on tlie straiglit-backed chair, or * 
to lie on the hard plane ; and it is probable, 
that if these cures and preventives liad been 
adopted as universally and strictly as many 
deemed them necessary, we should not have, 
in England, a young lady whose back would 
be straiglit or strong enough to bear the 
W'cight of her shoulders or head.” 

We still remember a very animated 
discussion, into which we once entered 
with a lady, a disciple of this school, who 
was far from pleased when convinced to 
demonstration of the evil effects that 
might result to her infant children, about 
four years of age, from confinement in 
these unnatural bandages and bracings, 
"We would gladly hope that the follow- 
ing, which we quote from another author^ 
might operate as a caution to parents 
addicted to the absurd practice repro«« 
bated by Mr. Beale. “From 1760 to 
about 1770,” s^s Soeramerring, “ it was 
the fashion in Berlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few years 
ago, to apply corsets to children. This 
practice fell into disuse in consequence 
of its being observed, that children who 
did not wear corsets grew ujp straight, 
while those who were treated with this 
extraordinary care got by it a high 
shoulder or, a hunch. Many ^miltes 
might be named in which parental fond« 
ness selected the handsomest of several 
lioys to put in corsets, and the result was 
that these alone were hunched. The 
deformity was attributed at first to the 
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improper mode of applying the corset, 
till it was discovered that no child thus 
invested grew up straight, not to mention 
the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them.’* 

“ Another efiect of tmht corsets,” says an 
able essayist, is, that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at last un- 
able to hold themselves erect, or move 
with comfort without them ; bu^ as is very 

« said, together^ in consequence 
e natural form and position of the 
ribs being altered. The iinisclcs of the 
back are weakened and crippled, and 
cannot maintain themselves in their na- 
tural position any length of time. The 
spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear 
the destined weight of the body, bends 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is 
practised, young women from fifteen to 
twenty years of age are found so dependent 
upon their corsets, that they faint when- 
ever they lay them aside, and, therefore, 
arc obliged to have themselves laced be- 
fore they go to sleep. For as soon as 
the thorax and abdomen are relaxed, the 
blood, rushing downward, in consequence 
of the diminished resistance to its motion, 
empties the vessels of the head, and thus 
occasions fainting. 

“ It would disgust us to see the attempt 
made to improve the strength and shape 
of a young race-horse or greyhound, by 
binding tight splints or stays round its 
beautiful young body, and then tying it 
up in a stall ; but this is the kind of ab- 
surdity and cruelty so commonly prac- 
tised m this country towards, what may 
be well called, the most faultless of created 
things.” 

To return to our author: — 

Tight lacing not only prevents a due 
developeincnt of the muscles by pressure, but 
by fixing into one immovable mass the ribs 
and vertebrffi of the back, which, more espe- 
cially in youth, sliould iiave free motion on 
each other, makes the whole upper part of 
the body a dead weight on the vertebra: of 
the loins, which in consequence give way to 
one or other side, and lateral curvature is 
produced*'* 

But there may be other causes of mis- 
chief. Stays for growing girls are not 
changed sufficiently often to meet their 
increasing growth ; and thus they add 
another and a very serious evil to the 
many already enumerated ; and thus, “ the 
numerous muscles inserted into the ribs, 
shoulder-bones, and spine, are all com- 
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pletely bound together.” Again, as much 
mischief is perhaps produced by the avoid- 
ance of pressure,' as actually by the tight- 
ness of the stays. A young person who 
silently submits to the torture to which 
her youthful companions are self-con* 
deraned, will often endeavour to escape 
pressure, or perhaps pain, on one side^ bf 
a forcible e^ort to incline on the 
and wc have no doubt that many yoO!t% . 
people, rather from this secondary cause» 
than primarily from the stays themselves, 
are alfoctcd \vith lateral curvature. 

If a woman choose to brave the conse- 
qncnceSt* soys the able writer wliom we have 
atre^ady quoted, “ she may always, with the 
help of lace and cord, produce a consider- 
al>)e change upon the lower part' of the 
thorax.” 

The contnits of the thorax arc thus 
described : — 

** First, the head, w'hieh is tlie centre of 
the circulating system, and wliich, for the 
sake of its metapliorical offices, every lady 
must be anxious to keep from injury. Next, 
the lungs, w'hich occupy by far tlie largest 
space, and of the delicacy of w'hose operations 
every one may judge. There are, besides, 
either witliin the thorax or in juxta-position 
with it, the stomach, liver*, and kidneys, with 
the ccsophagiis, the trachea or w'indpipe, part 
of tlie intestines, and many nerves, all in- 
timately connected w'ith the vital powers. 
Most of these organs are not only of primary 
importance in themselves, but throiigli the 
nerves, arteries, &c. their influence extends 
to the head and tlie remotest parts of Uie 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health 
is jtoisoned at Us source, and tiic mischief 
always travels to otfier parts of tlie system.” 

‘‘ Imagine, then,” says the Scotsman, 
•*what is the consequence of applying com- 
pression to a cavity enclosing so many deli- 
cate organs, whose free action is essential 
to health. First, the lowest part of the 
thorax yields most , the false ribs and the 
lower true ribs are pressed inwards ; the 
whole viscera in this part of the body, in- 
cludingpart of the intestines, are squeezed 
close together, and forced upwards 1 ** 

llic same writer already quoted adds 
besides : — 

If the lacing is carried liighcr, the breast- 
bone is raised, and sometimes bent ; the 
collar bone protrudes its inner extremity, 
and the shoulder blades arc forced baerk- 
wards ; the under part of die lungs is pressed 
together, and the entrance of the blood into 
it hindered; the abdominal viscera, being 
least protected, buffer bcverely ; the stomach 
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ii compressed, its distension prevented, and 
its situation .and form changed, giving rise to 
imperfect digestion ; the hlood is forced up 
to the head, where it generates various com* 
plaintH ; the liver has its shape altered, and 
its functions obstructed ; the bones having 
their natural motions constrained, distortion 
ensues ; and the high shoulder, the twisted 
spine oi breast bone, begin at last to mani- 
fest themselves througli the integuments and 
clotlies.** 

The most eminent physicians have set 
forth the following diseases as arising 
from the use of tight corsets : — ' 

In the head — Headacli, giddiness, 
tendency to fainting, j)ain in the eyes, 
pain and ringing in the cars, and bleeding 
at the nose. 

In the thorax — Besides the displace* 
inent of the bones, and the injury done to 
the breast, tiglit lacing produces shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, 
derangement of the circulation, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and water in the chest. 

Further details are unnecessary. Not 
many months back we recorded tlie death 
of a young person from tight lacing, with 
a recommendation from the jury to give 
every possible publicity to the case. We 
have also before us the Bristol Mirror, 
daU’d August, 1829, beginning thus: — 
" Another instance of the folly and fatal 
effects of following, for the sake of appear- 
ances only, the fashions of the day, has 
occurred in the practice of Mr. Brown, of 
this city. The subject was an interesting 
female, about twenty, who, by tight lacing, 
brought on cough, violent palpitation, 
and other diseases of the heart, which 
terminated in premature death. Upon a 
post mortem examination, the cavity of 
the chest was found to be considerably 
reduced in size, caused, in the first in- 
stance, by the external and excessive 
lu^ssure of the stays, and afterwards ren- 
dered permanent bif the adhesion of the 
whole external surface of the lungs to the 
intet'nal surface of the membrane (pleura) 
covering the insides of the ribs. The ex- 
ternal parts of the right ventricle and 
auricle were particularly enlarged, and 
otherwise diseased, and with its en- 
velope (the pericardium) were completely 
clianged in structure, having acquired a 
spongy or honeycomb appearance; and, 
indeed, the whole organ was altered, 
and so enormously increased in size, as 
scarcely to be recognised as a beart.^* 
Deformity,” again, says Mr. Bcalc, is 


peculiar to the civilised part of mankind, and 
it is almost always the work of bur bwni 
hands. The supmor strength, just propor- 
tion, and agility of the savages are entirely 
oflieetB of their hardy education, of their 
living mostly in the open air, and tlieir limbs 
never having sufiered confinement,” 

It were vain, indeed, to urge more 
than has been said upon the pernicious 
tendency of tight lacing. If the hultes 
must be slaves to so destructive a fashion, 
let our sex cease to bestow their admir- 
ation ^ on such forms as arc a lilicl on the 
most perfect of nature’s works.** 


Milt.man’s Tales. Adapted for the higher 

Classes of Youth. Souter. 

There is a succession of amusing in- 
cident in these tales ; perhaps the trans- 
itions are too sudden and romantic for 
probability, and therefore we do not feel 
the pleasure that arises from the deve- 
lopement of natural feeling and charac^ 
ter. Authors who write for the purposes 
of education should be sparing of strange 
adventures. Tim tale entitled Steadi- 
ness and Romance *’ is by far the best ; it 
is, in truth, very interesting, and possesses 
a fund of incident sufiicient to furnish a 
large volume ; but the authoress has not 
yet learned the art of delicate delineation 
of character; her personages are either 
angels or fiends ; and although in our 
passage through life we occasionally meet 
with fiendish or angelic conduct, yet few 
persons arc uncomproiiiisingty wicked, 
and still fewer entirely good. The writer 
of Juvenile Novels undertakes a most de- 
licate task — that of giving the youthful 
female reader some insight into human 
character, which will enable her to steer 
her passage through life, without igno- 
rantly rusliing into violent collision with 
dangerous people, and converting short 
friendships into lasting and deadly enmi- 
ties. A scries of romantic incidents will 
not lead to such knowledge as this: it 
requires considerable skill to enable her, 
amidst the incidents of every-day life, to 
recognise the signs and tokens of true 
worth and specious falsehood, and to 
impart the higher power of discriminat- 
ing, and perhaps influencing, those mixed 
characters in which neither qualities 
wholly preponderate. 
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Watering Places of Great Britain. 
No. IV. 

The View of Torquay, with which the 
present Number opens/is, both in design 
and engraving, the best yet published. 
The letter*pres8 concludes the description 
and directory of Brighton, and com- 
mences that of Worthing. 

The English School of Painting. Nos. 
XXll. and XXllI. Tilt. 

A Storm in Harvest^ from WestalJ, is a 
fine specimen of Normand’s talents as 
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a miniature outline- engraver ^ the expres* 
sion of the faces is well preserved. TAe 
Dying Brigand, from Eastlake, is well 
done; and The Thames^ from Barry, is 
an interesting picture, notwithstanding 
that Rtdeigk appears in a hat and feather. 
Captain Cook and Dr. Burney with hair in 
full dress, are swimming merrily round the 
old father’s car, in company with nymphs 
and tritons. The outlines on a larger 
scale, as Cupid (a very ill-looking youth), 
and Crogsing the Brook^ are complete 
failures. 
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King’s Theatre. — A somewhat 
lengthy prospectus of the system to be 
adopted in the future management of 
the Italian Opera has been published by 
Mr. Monck Mason, the new lessee. Se- 
veral of the intended “ alterations and 
improvements ” appear to us most ju- 
dicious. Amongst other novelties, the 
director announces that in the course of 
each season, three grand dress and fancy 
balls will be given on the plan of Al- 
mack’s : subscribers alone are to be the 
patrons and patronesses of these enter- 
tainments. 

Hatmarket Tue a tre. — Cibber’s co- 
medy of The Double Gallant, or the Sick 
Ladys Cure, has been curtailed to two 
acts, and performed at this house under 
the new title of Belles, have at ye all; or. 
More Flirts than one, Farren and Mrs. 
Glover were admirable in the respective 
rts of Sir Solomon and Lady Sadlife, 
iss Taylor and Miss Sydney acted well, 
and might have appeared to greater ad- 
vantages had their rCles been of more 
importance. 

• A Mr. Plumer has twice made his bow 
befiirc the Haymarket audience. Henry 
Bcrtram,\n the opera of Guy Mannering, 
was the part chosen for liis debut. His 
second appearance was in the character 
of Prince Orlando in The Cabinet, Mr. 
Flamer’s voice is pleasing, and his recep- 
tion on both occasions was most encour- 
aging. His second performance, we 
thought £sr preferable to his d^bul. 

The opera of The Cabinet was succeeded 
by a most laughable farce eutitled Jokn 
Jones, of which Mr. Buckstone is the 
aiilhor, or translator, we know not which. 


A Mr, Goodluck, the hero of the piece, 
admiralty personated by Farren, finds his 
path continually beset by a tormentor 
who rejoices in the name of John Jones, 
Innumerable are the tribulations which 
the ill-fated and sadly misnamed Goodluck 
endures through the agency of his un- 
wearied persecutor who ousts him out of 
a siui^ post in the War Office, overturns 
him into a pond, inherits lus uncle’s 
wealth, and, by way of climax, marries 
his intended. 

Kean has been acting his principal cha- 
racters here. His performance of 
stache de St, Pierre in The Surreiidcr of 
Calais elicited considerable applause. 

Qufen’s Tueatre. — A new farce. 
My Friend from Town, has been pro- 
duced at this amusing theatre, much to 
the delight of the laughter-loving habiluh, 
Wilkinson is irresistible as the represent- 
ative of Mr, Pindarus Pump, a ci-devant 
shoemaker, whose luck in leather has 
secured to him a fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and who, with 
a laudable taste for the otium dm 
dignitatef resolves to devote his atten- 
tion to scientific pursuits. Green, with 
much drollery, personated Sir Omnibus 
Dabble, a good-natured gentleman, who 
undertakes to promote the views of his 
acquaintance Pump, by introducing him 
to the members of a literary club. The 
piece was received, in^ play-bill style, 
^ with unbounded applause.” 

New City Theatre. — An opera in 
three acts, under the title of Courting by 
Mistake, is the last novelty brought for- 
ward at this house. The music has been 
composed by Mr. Nelson ; the dramatic 
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portion, or, if we may express ourselves 
d titalienney the libretto Is due to the pen 
of Mr. Moncrietfl The nightly repetition 
of this pleasing trifle is the h^t proof of 
its success. 

On the night of the Coronation, Vaux- 
hall and the Theatres were, by His Ma- 
jesty’s command, gratuitously opened to 
the public. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c.— 
The opora of the Barber of Sevilie^ trans- 
lated into French by M. Castil-filaze, has 
been represented at the Th^tre dcs Nou- 
veaut^s, Paris. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of public affairs, the new King of Belgium 
seems determined to patronise the arts, 
especially music, which his Majesty is 
known to have cultivated with much suc- 
cess. A Frenchman, named Laffilld, has 
been named director of the great theatre 
of Brussels. 

At the theatre La Scala^ at Milan, a 
new opera of Donizetti has been repre- 
sented with the title of Otto Mesi in dne 
Ore (eight months in two hours). During 
the course of the season will be produced 
three operas written by Strepponi, Ricci, 
and Coccia. 


Madame Merie Lalande has been en** 
gaged as prhna donna at the theatre 
of Madrid. Madame Tosi returns to 
Italy, 

The theatre of Cassel has ceased to 
belong to the court. The different art- 
ists, and amongst the number Spohr, 
who had been engaged for several years, 
have been discharged, and have received 
m indemnity for the rupture of their en- 
gagements. A similar event has taken 
place at Darmstadt, the theatre at which 
place is to bo closed. 

At the commencement of August a 
grand musical fete was held at Erfurt, in 
honour of the King of Prussia’s birthday. 
On the first day of the festival was exe- 
cuted a Paternoster of Spohr, a JJomine 
salvumfac Ilegenty and several other wwr- 
ceanx of sacred music, composed expressly 
for the occasion. The second day was 
devoted to a grand concert, in which 
several singers and instrumental perform- 
ers were heard. On the third, Haydn’s 
Creation was executed with consider- ‘ 
able effect. I’he brilliancy of the f6te 
attracted a vast concourse of artists and 
amateurs. 


sculptured porcelain, glazed vellum paper 
from Bath, and the most delicate Bristol 
boards of all tints. On the other side 
baskets, containing materials for all the 
fanciful handy works with pencil or needle; 
velvet, prepared to make flowers ; perkale 
cut to imitate porcelain ; and reels of ca- 
cheiiJire wool, of the fineness of silk, but 
far surpassing it in softness and brilliancy ; 
these are used for embroidering borders 
for aprons, and fanciful ciphers at the 
corners of pockct-handkerchicfs. The 
chairs, stools, and sofas are of bamboo, 
with chintz furniture figured with Persian 
designs ; and the footstools and ottomans 
are of split reeds, coloured and woven in 
patterns ; and the ffoor-cloth of the same 
material. The recesses of the windows 
are filled with groups of Cape jasmines, 
Japan roses, splendid geraniums, and 
dwarf dahlias; and amidst these, and 
more powerful, the tuberose pours forth 
its rich perfume. The inhabitant > of so 
'diai'ming a retreat evinces an elegant 
taste, and is at once pronounced to be 
pretty 1 But if Nature hath denied dier 


COSTVME OF PARIS. 

General Remarks upon Fashions at 
Paris. — Most of the distinguished leaders 
of fashion have withdrawn from the French 
metropolis into the relirement of villas, 
which have lately been erected in great 
numbers in the environs of Paris. There 
is nothing of show or costliness in the 
Airniture of these abodes; but in the 
interior arrangements we may trace the 
refinement that every where marks the 
infiuence of some guiding hand. In a 
drawing-room, for instance, which we 
visited, we found the windows with 
blinds painted to resemble the Gothic 
tracing and rich colouring of antique 
windows ; and throwing the softest bhaues 
and brightest hues on all beneath them. 
In one place was along table, painted and 
polishea to imitate satin wood, inlaid with 
ebony, or ebony with ivory ; with drawers 
on every side, from which hung work-ba^ 
of blue satin. On the table were journals 
and fashion magazines, new romances 
(particularly the last by M. Balzac), the 
lithographies of Dev^ria, inkstands of 
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this ontward charm, the deficiency is sup* 
plied by a cultivated taste, and by a slight 
attention to fashion. With such a per- 
son, a very little ornament in dress pleases 
the l)cbolder ; while her inferiors strive, 
in vain, to rival her by excessive ornament 
and a profusion of clothing. The style 
of homtsdress adopted by a Parisian belle 
in the country is, a plain white jacconot 
gown, folded in the corsage, with an 
apron of tourtourdle gros de Naples^ 
worked round with green foliage ; pockets 
cut en ca?ttr, and deep shoulder-jneces; 
mittens of Scotch tliread. The hair is 
parted in smooth bands on the brow; 
one high bow on the top of the head, but 
no ornament except a carved tortoise- 
shell comb, with a very high gallery. To 
this dress neither chain, earrings, buckles, 
nor even a ring on the fingei*, must be 
added ; nor is there to be seen any sort 
of dash, display, assumption, or pre- 
sumption of manners. Su(;)i is the por- 
trait of a distinguished female of the 
Parisian world of fashion. 

Among the fashionables who continue 
in the metropolis, little novelty is seen 
except that which announces the ap- 
proach of autiinm modes. Among these 
we may note : — 

Bonnets and Hats. — ^All transparent 
bonnets lately made up are lined with 
coloured ^ros de I^apleSf either mauve, 
pale lilac, or evening primrose. A broad 
band of the same silk surrounds the front, 
and a roil at two inches* distance on the 
bonnet. Cut riband plumes are used to 
ornament them. 

For carriage dress a white gros de 
Naples hat, with ostrich feathers painted 
or printed in coloured patterns, or para- 
dise plumes. The rage for fancy feathers 
is very great. Hats are likewise made of 
shot satin h miile rapes. The bonnets of 
net or muslin, lined with coloured silk, 
are in cottage shapes, and m«'»y be con- 
sidered walking bonnets. The most fa- 
shionable arestual'. Some are so dimi- 
nutive as to be quite close to the face, 
without any projection at the sides. 

Dress Hats. — For the last twelve 
months, large head-dresses in Paris have 
keen considered out of taste; they are 
now decidedly vulgar in full dress. Small 
hats of white crape, put slanting, and sur- 
mounted with a panache plume of white, . 
green, tod lilac, are the most esteemed^^' 

Walking Dress.— The still retgiiing^ 
chatis ore cither plain or shot a mile 


rapes. Printed patterns on this material 
are not this month fashionable : for richer 
dress satin, shot h miile rapes^ is in favour* 
The prevailing mixtures are the hues 
from pale buff to deep salmon and cha- 
mois, blended with white; likewise light 
and dark greens, and green and violet. 
Folded corsages are usually made in five 
large plaits. Flounces, except in very 
light materials, arc not yet general; and 
new autumn pelisses have been worn with- 
out epaulettes. A ruche of riband loops 
often finishes the dress at the throat. 
Autumn dresses arc preparing of a silk 
called gros Polonais, which is shot and 
figured in little squares. Watered black 
silk will be very prevalent this season. 

Evenino Dress. — The chief display 
of evening dress is at the opera : at one 
of the last representations of the Orgie, 
which is at present the rage, a lady was 
dressed in black-watered silk, folded very 
full across the bust; a tucker chemisette. 
Sleeves r imbecile of white gauze ; and a 
small beret hut of rose-coloured satin, h 
mUle rapesy surmounted with a white 
plume, painted in shades of pink. An- 
other evening dress was u robe, en cmir^ 
of white organdi, embroidered with sprigs 
of white silk and gold cord. Sleeves of 
tulle; and it maybe noted, that the thinner 
the material the fuller the sleeve is made. 
The lower sleeve is confined with a Brazil 
chain, wound five or six times round the 
wri&t, till it fastens in the middle of the 
arm. liourid the neck many rows of 
the same chains; and round the hair the 
same, fastened in front with a beautiful 
cameo. The hair in a high crown of 
braids and bows, amongst which, leaning 
forwards, is put one small white double 
dahlia. Curls on the temples. 

Pelerines. — It is impossible to descrllx; 
minutely the great variety of forms seen in 
these articles of dress. Some of a very ele- 
gant structure are seen with mantillas, and 
deep epaulettes of net or muslin, quilled 
into, regular plaits. Some have long lap- 
pets that cross before, and others that 
fall over the shoulders. Others have very 
small collars, and wide epaulettes and 
mutitilias; these are made very pretty, 
with worked bias rows, meeting on the 
bust. 

Jewellery. — Singularity in ornaments, 
where they arc worn, is much sought after. 
J^t is worn out of mourning, and promises 
to be general when mingled with gold ; 
likewise Brazil (lies set in gold. The new 
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belt and bracelet buckles are made of with deep vandyked blond ; long bird-of- 
carved ivory, inlaid with silver or mother- paradise plume. 

of-peari. Large pompon agrafes of gold Walking Dress of pale bufl'and apri- 
and precious stones are to be worn in cot-coloured chali, shot d The 

October. back is plain and tight, but the corsage in 

— Curls are corning into favour, fuller folds than hasycl been seen; thickly 
l^ows wreathed like shells, and placed gathered in a band from the throat to 
high on one side, or on the ciown of the the shoulder, and wrapping under the 
head. Fcrroiiicrs are only worn in full right arm. Sleeves very round and full 
dress; often a row of pearls, which is on the upper arm, and tight to the lower: 
continued among the back hair. Combs they are ornamented on the wrist with 
higher than ever, i lumcs of cut riband three straps, fastened with enamelled but- 
eu esprit, and many fanciful shapes, at tons. Chemisette of net, hnished by three 
present supersede the use of flowers. rows of quilted net at the throat. The skirt 

Gloves. — Thread gloves are very very full, and quite plain. Long and full 
.much in fashion, and are becoming more white cachemire scarf. The sitting figure, 
so every day. which shows the reverse of the former, is 

Evening Dress ( 123.). — The hair is dressed in pale loMr/oarcZ/ie watered silk 
folded very high on the crown of the and ribands. Parasol, pale tourtourelle, 
liead, in the form of a shell: light curls lined with white. Gloves of Scotch thread, 
on the temples. Across tlie brow four The fashionable colours are pale blue, 
loops of satin riband, blue and white, evening primrose, scabious-colour tour^ 
striped a mille rapes, and three plumes of iourelic, a^h grey, and clear- water green, 
cu!: riband, one on each side, and one and a rich violet colour called orgie. 
surmounting the bow of hair. Dress of Shots satin and cfialis in little stripes* 
white gros tie Naples, made en occur in are seen of these colours, two or more 
the corsage; looped down with a la ge delicately blended. 

rosette or |>ompon of wrought gold and * 

topazes, showing a lace chemisette, which modes parisiennes. 

sits square to the bust. Tlie corsage Les chapeaux cn crepe sont cn plus 
tight, and plain to the waist. Deep falls petit nombre qu’il y a quelqucs seinaines; 
on the shoulder of white gros de Naple’, mais on en voit beaucoup en satin mille- 
lut ill Vandykes edged with pointed raies, qui sont d’un fort bon gout. Les 
blonde; skirt plain and full, rriiiuiied passes ont dccidement perd Icur aui- 
with elegant knots of three bows and pleur; on les fait rnaintenant tr^s-petites. 
three cut cuds of the same kind of rilmnd t.es capotes n’ont plus que rareiiient un 
which onur.ieiits the hair, 'J’he scarf is bavoiet fronce et ample: on les fait ten- 
ofblue watered silk, shaped at the back, dus et petits, formant toujours un pan 
rounded at the ends, and cut in small comme le has d'un casque. On rcniarquc 
Vandykes at tlie edges : it is crossed on plusieurs robes et redingottes en moire, 
the bosom, and confined at the edge of A unc des derniercs representations de 
the chemisette with another large and TOrgie, a TOpera, madame la marquise 
imposing brooch of gold and topazes, de L^** avait une robe en moire noire. 
Bracelets and belt of blue riband, fast- jupe unie, corsage a cocur, forme de cinq 
ened w ith buckles of gold and topazes, gros plis croises ; manches cn gaze 
The back of this dress is shown by the blanche, et un chapeau beret cn satin rose 
sitting figure, which is habited in pale niille-raies. 

pink ehnlL Fan with gilt sticks. Shoes, On fait de fort jolis tablicrs en gros de 
hVdcli gros de Naples, The scarf desepbed Naples hrode; les poches, plissees tres- 
above is newly invented, and is called in reguliereinent en long, sont retenues pstf 
French naeud cchaipe: it is not more than trois poignets en travers, en haut, au ini- 
bcven inches wide, and descends about lieu et au has: les breteiles du tablicr 
half a yard below the belt. Sometimes the forment uii large jockey sur chaque epaulc. 
ribanils am I scarf of this dress are of an Les pompons s’cmploient avec tout : cha- 
evening primrose colour shot with white, peaii, bonnet et nocuds dc cou ; enfin, tout 
Carriage Dress (124 ). — Small round ce qni compose la toilette est fort souveut 
hat of white grrwr/e A trimmed with ornc d’un pompon.* On fait des iiccuds 
shot riband, the ends of which are edged de cou dits nceuds-ccharpes, qui sont tout 

See the plate (123.) Evening Dress, and English description. 
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lie cinq polices envinm, ils ilescendent li 
pliisiours ponces plus bas que la ccinture ; 
ils Stmt tlecoupes a dents de loup do 
chaipie cote. Un pompon sert a les fer- 
nier. Lc.s gimts nventurincs pour la pro- 
menade sont seuls de mode. 

Les ptMcrines sont toujours tres-grandes : 
nous cn avons vu un nouveau modde fort 
gracieux, et Telegancc dc sa coupe fait 
presiiiuer que cet hiver nos elegantes liii 
donnerout la preference ; eii void le de- 
tail : Une pelerine formant jockey, rctemie 
tlans la eeinture et froncee au <los, les 
pans croises et longs par devaiit etaient 
fixes par la ccinture ; un grand collet de- 
coiqic cn festons tres-peu marques retom- 
bait jusqii’a un doigt dn bord ile la pele- 
rine ; puis un petit collet u la chevaiide 
retombait sur le grand, — On voit jdus 
dc ehaiis a grands dessins semes que d’au- 
tres ; beaiicoiqi ont pour fond unc nuance 
de fantaisie. La moire avcnturinc un 
peji claire s’cmploie pour eliapeaux ; on 
les garnit de deux plumes et de rubans 
de la meme couleiir. — (juclques cha- 
peaux en satin vert anglais sont doubles 
en satin il’iin \iolet riche, ilit nuance 
orgie. — Les labliers les plus elegant sont 
en ehaiis decoupe; la pochc forme le 
eorur, ct les manehcrons sont composes 
de trois iraniitures pose(*s Tune pres de 
I’aiitrc, eoinnie dcs ecailles. — On lie voit 
encore que pen de bonnets aiix repre- 
sentations des Boiiffcs de T Opera, qiii 
depuis (pielque temps sont eependant fort 
siuvies: mais eeux <]ue Ton remarque 
sont ainplement garnis sur les cotes, mais 
le fond eat i'orine par ijuelques rouleaux 
cn satin, qui places a distance laissent 
apereevoir les cheveux. — Les eoiifures 
sont loiites varieea dc forme et de grun- 
<leurs: dies sont encore trop pen noni- 
breuses pour que nous jiuisaions designer 
cellcs qui s(;ront de mode ; mais toujours 
est-il certain (juc cellcs cn ineches lisses 
obtiennent une grande vogue, Eiifin, 
quelques reunions qui doivent avoir 
lieu ce niois fourniront sans doiitc ma- 
tiere a nos rcinarques. Nos lecteurs 
peiivent compter sur notre zcle ii les Jcur 
eommuniquer. 

— Les etoftes dc soie pour chapeaux 
ne varient qiic dc noin. C’cst toujours 
presque Ic meme tissu auqiiel on doime 
ie titre dc gros d’ete, gros d’Oriint, gras 
des Indes, gros de Naples, et par ain|)H- 
fication ineinc on vient irajoutcr au- 
jourd’h 111 gros Pulonais; mais par acquit 
de ron.M'ience nuir- de\ons a^cltil jpie 
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tons ces gros sont tellement de la meme 
faniille qu’il serait qnelquefois diilii ile de 
les ilistingncr, et que les modistes peuvent 
les employer sans craindre que Tun fasse. 
tort a Taiitro. 

— Le bleu cst tres a la inode. — Les 
robes de ehaiis sont toujours ce qii’iUy 
a de plus joli, de plus nombreux, de plus 
varie. Riles sont de toutc cspece de 
genres dc dessins et dc nuiinces. Les 
foiuls couleurs tendres, telles que cencire, 
ehamois, vapeiir claire, gris, etc., avec des 
colonncs on des bouquets dc couleurs 
\ives, sont tres-recherches. En Angle- 
terre, la mode du chali a pris a\ ec une 
telle furenr, qu’ori pent en compter pour 
le nioins autant dc robes qu’a J*aris. 

— On a fait quelques robes garnies tle- 
puis peu de jours. Nous citerons une robe 
en gros de Naples vapeiir, a p(‘tit.s ear- 
reaux verts, qui avait an bas du jupon 
deux biais decoiqies en pointes et ganiLs 
d’un eftile des deux mianees de TtHoffe. 
Le corsage etait decollete et entourc d*iin 
biais (jui retombait en garniture cl etait 
egalemcnt horde d’efllle 

— Quelques robes cn organdi avaient 
un haul volant garni d’un petit tulle 
fronee an bord tie Toiirlet. (’c volant 
etaut a tete, la partie du luuit aiusi gariiie 
tie tulle fronee, prer(*utait unt‘ cspece tie 
ruche foruumt eoquilled'im tres-joli cHet. 
iSnr les inanches retombaient de liautes 
garnitures eoiume Ic volant, et qui ue 
s’arretaient qifuux coudes. 

— Bcaiieoup de rt»bes blanches pour 
soirees sont faites a nianehes courles. Le 
poignet est eiitoure tl’iuie ruche ou garni- 
ture; tjuelquefois d’uiie deutelle eorres- 
pondant a ccllc qui entourc le corsage. 

No. 12.3 — Toilette tie Bal d’Autonme. 
— Une robe en ehaiis blanc. Corsage 
Sevigne a cceur, garniture cn rui)aus de- 
coiisses this zephyrs. Au cou iiteud- 
ccharpc en moire rose, ferine par un 
pompon Polonais. Coiffiire en meches 
lisses ornes tie rubans zephyrs. 

No. 12L — Uedingote en ehaiis, cor- 
.sage drape, croise, cinq gros plis devant. 
Uni dans Je dos, manches a la Mano?i, 
(Jliupeau de gros tie Naples orne d’un 
oiseaii, et de blondes. 

No. J26. — Kobe cn moire, rose cor- 
sage drape a gros plis. Guirlande tie 
rubans ailcs de ztqihyr pour tete au vo- 
lant en biontle. Chapeau-beret en satin 
mille-rayes, garni de trois plumes pendule 
cn bronze, d’apres le tableau tie Steuben 
fLe Serment des trois Chefs Suisse). 
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or iMrORTANT e%'i:nts 

Aftku two (lays’ severe fi^htin" War- 
saw capitulated on the 8th nit. The Rus- 
sian lroo[)s took possession of the city ; 
the Polish aniiy retiring towards the Pa- 
latinate of Plo/k, hy the road to Modiin. 
TIjc afflicling intelligence was everywhere 
received with dismay, particularly in Paris, 
where it appears to have excited an ex- 
traordinary sciibation. On the evening of 
the day on which the disastrous event be- 
came kiiowii serious tumults occurred in 
various parts of the city, and to disperse 
the rioters it became necessary to suin- 
nion the assistance of the National 
Guards, who, it is asserted, at first re- 
fused to act. 'The state of Paris is how- 
ever now more tranquil. The Polish army 
has hubmitted to the Autocrat of Uushia, 
aud h\ the terms of the capitulation was 
allowed to retr‘,'at upon Praga. The 
safely of persons aud properly has been 
guaranteed. Letters from Frankfort iiv'ii- 
tion the report of Marshal Paskcwitch’s» 
(Icatli, in couseijucnce of a contusion 
which he received in the chest. 

The idlairs of IJcIgium begin to assume 
a more settled aspect. King Leopold 
has written to the rrcucli government 
icquesting that its troojili may be with- 
drawn forlhwitli: the answer states that 
his wiblies shall be imiiiediateiy complied 
w'itli. 

On the nit. a meeting wns htdd in 
the Eiryptian Hall, the Lord Mayor in 
the ch.ur, for the purpose of petiLioniug 
the I^ortU to pass the Reform Bill. The 
sccijud reading of tlie hill in the House 
of Lords will lake place on the od of 
October. The second reading of the 
Scotch Refifnii Bill has been carried by 
the large majority of 1 1.5. 

The following is stated to be a correct 
list of the new peers about to he created : 
— Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Thomas Ac-^ 
land, J’.W. Coke, F^q., Sir W. Bampfylde, 
(adoncl 'I'ynte, Lord Rcay, Colonel 
B'crkelcv, Earl of Meath, Lord Clonciirry, 
C. C. Western, Esq., E. J. Littleton, Esq. 
M. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Edward Cod- 
ringt(»n, Sir Janies Sauiiuircz, Lord 
Glenorchy, Lonl Ache.son, Lord Howden, 
Lord Nugent, the Earl of Uxbridire, Sir 
R. Siittnii, E. B. Portniaii, Esq , George 
Byng, Esq., Lord Bridport, The lion W. 
Manic, C\ Dtindas, Esq, Sir E. Lloyd, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Sir l^honui'i Baring, Stuart Mackenzie, 
Esq., and Sir Edward O’Brien, inuking a 
total of iiO. 


THE CORONATION. 

The important ceremony of the coronation 
took place on the 8th idt. Long, long, may 
it be before we are called upon to witness 
another ! One general feeling of joy seemed 
to pervade the whole popidatiun of London 
upon this occasion. Never, w itliiii tiie memory 
of man, w'as so large a multitude assembled 
to witness a courtly pageant. In front of 
most of the houses along the line of prctces- 
sion were erected scaffoldings, to which 
spectators were admitted, on the payment of 
sums varying from five shillings, to two 
guineas, fur each individual. So strongly 
liad pul)lic expectation been excited, that 
hundreds of persons took up their positions, 
oil the scaffoldings, or pavement, as early as 
six o’clock in the morning. At five o'clock 
in the morning, a discharge of artillery took 
place in St. James’s park, where, about six 
o’cloi’k, the whole of the household troops, 
the Scotch Greys from Brighton, the f)th 
Lancers, and the 7th Hussars, were in at- 
tendance. The Scotch Greys, and tlio 7th 
Hussars, were stationed in the park; tlic 
Life Guards and the Blues lined the streets 
through which the royal procession passed ; 
and the Foot Guards w'ere stationed within, 
and on the outside of the Abbey, as far as 
possible towards the Palace. I’he w hole of 
the metropolitan police were aUo on duty. 
At a qiiailer past ten o’cloek, ihc j)roeession 
began to move from the Palace. On the ap- 
pearance of the King’s carriage, his Majesty 
was greeted with loud and enthusiastic cheers. 
A*, far as the eye could reach, liaLs, cap'<, and 
liandkercliicfs were seen waving in lIi * air. 
It must not pass unnoticed that the word 
“ Roforiu ” was mingled with the loudest 
shouts that greeted the sovereign’s ear. 

From St. James’s to Charing Cross, and 
from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey, 
every wdndow, scaffold, roof, and vehicle, was, 
from an early hour of t’le morning, thronged 
w’ith anxious spectators of boih sexes. Stands, 
booths, and scaffolds had been erected along 
W'liilelKall and Parliament Street, at every 
possible point of view ; and notwithstanding 
the lowering appearance of’ the ir.orning, and 
occasional heavy show'cr-,, not a single spot 
whiih could afford even a passing glimpse of 
the- i»Tocession w'as left disengaged. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Alibcv, evei v 
2 
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inch of ground was occupied. GallcricR, 
substantially built^ and cornmodiously ar- 
ranged, extended from the western door of 
the Cathedral, where their Majesties were to 
enter, entirely round the eciuetery of St. Mar- 
garet's. On the opposite side, the erections, 
though not so securely formed, were equally 
numerous. The proprietors of some of the 
galleries had converted the lower part of their 
premises into refreshment rooms in which we 
may remark, en passant^ that the charge for 
the creature comforts was most exorbitant. 
At an early hour, numbers of spectators, 
amongst whom there was a large proportion 
of well-dressed females, liad taken their seats 
in the balconies, at the different windows; 
and on the roofs of every house which com- 
manded even a distant view of the scene. 

Between eight and nine o'clock, several of 
his Majesty's ministers arrived. All of them 
were suffered to pass in silence, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Brougham, wlio was loudly 
cheered. At a few minutes before ten 
o'clock, a discharge of artillery announced 
that their Majesties liad left the Palace ; and 
at a quarter before eleven, the head of the 
royal coHe^ie made its appearance. His 
lioyal Highness the Duke of Sussex was 
loudly cheered. Far diiferent, however, 
w’ere the demonstrations of popular feeling 
which greeted the appearance of the Duke of 
Cumberland. At length the state coach ap- 
proached the Abbey, and the acclamations of 
the assembled multitudes were even deafening. 
Their Majesties looked extremely well, and 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the 
respectful tribute of regard paid to them by 
the people. The King was dressed in an 
Adinirafs uniform. The Queen was dressed 
in white, and wore some brilliants in her 
head-dress. A few minutes before eleven 
o’clock, their Majesties entered the Abbey; 
and at a quarter before one, the discharge of 
a rocket from the Abbey, followed by a salvo 
of artillery, announced to the metropolis, 
that William and Adelaide were crowned. 

At half-past three o’clock, his Majesty and 
his lioyal Consort left the Abbey. Their 
departure was announced by a discharge of 
artillery. A similar discharge took place on 
their arrival at St. James’s. 

We give the following description of the 
ceremonial of the coronation : — 

The discharge of artillery which took 
place at a quarter past ten o'clock, having an- 
nounced to the inmates of the Abbey, that 
the royal procession had left the Palace, an 
anthem was played by the choir, and at its 
close the loud and long< continued huzzas of 
the multitude on the outside of Uie Abbey, 
announced the near approach of their Ma- 
jesties. I’he officers of arms, and the Dean 


and Prebendaries of Westminster, habited in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled themselves in 
the nave, along with the Cir. at Officers of 
State, to receive them. At this moment the 
interest was intense. The Guards in tlie 
Abbey were under arms ; peers and (leeresses 
were moving down the aisle to take their 
places ill the procession ; the officers of the 
Earl jMcirshal were busily employed in pre- 
serving due regularity and order; and the 
spectators were hurrying to their respective 
places, which many of them had left from a 
feeling of ennui. Gradually, but slowly, 
the heralds were observed to advance. As 
they put themselves in motion, the glit- 
tering mantles and coronets of several peers 
came in view. Shortly afterwards, the 
waving plumes and gorgeous robes of the 
Princesses of tlie blood royal attracted ge- 
neral attention. The nohicinen bearing the 
Queen's Regalia preceded their royal mistress 
into the Abbey, and the clash of presented 
arms, and the enthusiastic acclaim of the 
spectators nearest the western door, informed 
those that were more distant of* her Majesty’s 
arrival. A short pause took place, then 
another advance, till by degrees the whole 
line of procession unfolded itself in mag- 
nificent array in the Abbey. At length his 
Majesty, preceded and followed by some of 
the brightest ornaments of English chivalry, 
made his ajipearance, and was received with 
the applauding shouts of his grateful subjects, 
Tliechoir immediately commenced theanthem, 

I was glad whcrt*lhey said unto me, We will 
go into tlie house of’ the I^ord," and this 
authetri lasted until the procession had reached 
its destination, and their Majesties had ar- 
rived at the place assigned for the coronation. 
As his Majesty entered the choir, the pro- 
cession, which was then in full inarch, and 
visible in its whole length, wa^ peculiarly 
striking and impressive. Seen from the east 
end of the Abbey, the spectacle was one 
moving mass of glittering grandeur. 

The grouping of the ladies who wcic in 
attendance on lier Majesty was singularly 
elegant and beautiful. After her Majesty 
had ascenrled the theatre, and jia^sed to the 
chair of slate, and fald. stool below her throne, 
at which she had to stand till his Majesty’s 
arrival, they formed with her officers a semi- 
circle about Iier, which had a very imposing 
effect. This w'as not diminished by tlie ap- 
proach of the individuals composing his 
Majesty’s train, who, after accumpaiiying 
their royal master to his fald-stool, stood 
around him in the following manner : — The 
noblemen bearing the four swords stood on 
his Majesty's right hand, the Deputy Lord 
Great Chaiiiberlaiii and the J^ord High 
Constable on his left ; and the Great Officers 
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of State, the Dean of Westminster, Garter 
and Black Rod at his liack, and behind his 
chair. 

Tl}(i following was the ceremony of the 
recognition - As soon as the antiiein was con- 
cluded, the Archbishop of (Canterbury, ac- 
companied tiy tlie l-.ord Chancellor, the de- 
puty Lord (ireat Clmmherlain, tlieLord High 
Constable, and the Earl Marshal, these noble 
personages being preceded by the Garter, 
advanced towards tlie east side of the theatre. 
From this position the Archbishop made the 
recognition in the following w'ords : — 

“Sirs, — 1 liere present unto you King 
W’illiam IV., the rightful inheritor of the 
Crown of this realm : wherefore all ye that 
are come this day to do your homage, service, 
and buuriden duty, are ye willing to do the 
same ?” 

The reply to this demand, which was de- 
livered with great solemnity of manner, and 
in a clear and distinct tone, was a general and 
hearty acclamation of “ God sa>e King Wil- 
liam the I'ouitli ! 

The Archhi^hoi) and hi.s noble colleagues 
in this ceremony repeated the recognition 
from points of the soutli, west, and north 
side.s of the theatre, and at each repetition jc 
reply was still, “ (Jod save William the 
Fourth !’' The King acknowledged his peo- 
ple’s recognition with rcpeatetl hows, and at 
the last recognition there was a douiish of 
trumpets. The King’s scholars of West- 
minster school, who were placed in the corner 
of the lower gallery, at thc*soiith side of tlie 
Abbey, and near the organ loft, immediately 
made a shoit J^atin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, wliicfi con- 
cluded with a shout of “ Vivant Uex et 
Regina !” 

Then followed another antliem, taken from 
I’salni xxi. ver. 1 — 6 : “ 'fhe Kingsliall re- 
joice in thy strength, O I.ord,” wliirli was 
sung by the choir ; their 3Iajesties being in 
the mean time seated in their chairs of state. 

Wliile their Majesties were tliu.-* reposing on 
their chairs of state, the altar and the ap- 
proaches thereto were prepared for the so- 
lemnity of tlie “ 

The Bible, the Patina, and the (’halice, 
were placed upon the altar by the Bishops 
who had borne them in the royal priu’cssion. 

Upon the steps of the altar, the officers of 
tlie waidrobe spread a cloth of gold of costly 
riehness, which extended over the space im- 
mediately adjoining the altar. The officers 
of the wardrobe also placed upon this cloth of 
gold, two cushions of splendid w'orkmansliip 
for their Majesties to kneel upon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then ar- 
niycd himself in his cope, and the Bishops 
who were appointed to the duty of reading 
the Lifany, vested them^eUes ir. llitir copes. 


These preparations being completed, the 
King, attended by tw'o Bishops as his sup- 
porters, and preceded by the Dean of West- 
minster, and by the great officers and noble- 
men, bearing the jU^galia and the Four 
Swords, proceeded towards the altar. Hero 
his Majesty uncovered, and kneeling, revc- 
lenlly made liis offierings. The King’s ofler- 
ing.s were two in number. The first was a 
pall, or allar-rovering, of cloth of gold, 
whicli, liaving been provided by the Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, w'as delivered by an 
officer of the wardrobe to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, handing it to the King, 
his Majesty placed it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ’I’he riglit re- 
verend prelate placed the costly gift upon the 
altar. 'I'he King’s second otieriiig w'as an 
Ingot of Gold, of tile purest metal, and 
w'cigliing one pound in troy weight. This 
had been provided by the Treasurer of the 
Household, and was deli^'cred by him to the 
King, who placed it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of (’anterhury. 'I'he right re- 
verend prelate put the ingot into the oblation 
basin. • 

The Queen’s offering was a pall of gold 
cloth, similar to that of the King, and her 
Maje.vty pre.sented it wdtli the same formalities 
as the King had pru-sented ills, kneeling all tlie 
while on a cushion to the left hand of her 
royal consort. 

Their Majesties continuing to kneel before 
the altar, a suitable prayer was off'ered up by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the con- 
clusion of which, all the regalia, with the 
exception of the sw'ords, were delivered to his 
Grace by the respective officers who had 
borne tiiem in the procession. His (irace 
handed them to the Dean of We.stminster, 
who placed them upon the altar. Their Ma- 
jesties w'erc then conducted to the south side 
of the altar, where cliairs of state, covered 
w’itli damask figured cloth, had been pro- 
vided for them. Around His Majesty’s 
chair all tlie great officers and nohleuieii who 
had taken part in the proce.ssion at ranged 
themselves, the distinguished personages who 
bore the swords being most prominently 
stationed. 

Her Majesty was surrounded by the prin- 
cipal officers of her housefiold, by tiic Mistress 
of the Rohes and her assistants, the Ladies 
of tiie Bedchamber, and the Maids of 
Honour. 

The Litany wa.s then read by the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry atul the Bishop of 
Lincoln. Their Majesties during this por- 
tion of the ceremony kneeling upon cushions 
placed before tlieir chairs of sUito. 'J’he 
cuininenceineiit of tlie (.’ommunion .’strvice 
followed ; the Bishops of Llandaff and Bristol 
reading the ei>is!le and gospel. During the 
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sermon, which wa«i proached by the Iiishop 
of lAindon. their ^lajesties reposed in their 
chairs of state, at the south side of the altar. 
The King wore a superb cap j>f crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine; and throughout the 
sermvui His IM.ijesty wa^ still supported by 
tlie lords who bore the swords, and by the 
liOrd (ireat Chamberlain, and other distin- 
guibhod personages. Her ^Majesty's sup- 
porters, too, continued standing around her 
chair, aufl to the number of them were now 
added several of the bishops. 

Tlic Arclibishop of Canterbury took his 
seat upon a purple vidvet chair, on the north 
side of the altar. The Ciarter stood beside 
his Grace ; along bench, covered with purple 
velvet, extended from the Archbishop’s chair, 
immediately opposite to their ^Majesties, being 
placed on the north side <rf the area. This 
bench was assigned to lire bishojrs, most of 
whom were present. The Dean and I're- 
bcirdaries of Westnunster wer(‘ statl()ne<l on 
the south side of the area, to the east of the 
King’s chair, and cio.'ic to the altar. 'J’liey 
remained standing during the whole of the 
•■ercmtrny. 

As soon as the sermon was concluded, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ap[>roached the 
King, and, standing before him, addressed 
His Majesty thus : — Sir, are >oii willing 
to take the oath usually taken by your pre- 
decessors?” The King an.>wered, — ” 1 am 
willing. ’ 

The ArchlnMivip then put the usual rpies- 
tions to the King, whose replies were made 
from a book wleeti His ^fajesty held in his 
hands. His Majesty, having kissed the 
Holy Gospels, and signed the oath, again 
put on his cap of eiiirison vehel, and re- 
turned to Ills chair. 'I’iie antliem, “ Come, 
Holy Gliott, our souls inspire,” was then 
sung by the choir. At the conclusion of the 
anthem, the .'Vrihbi-.hop read the accustomed 
ori.son preparatory to the anointing. At the 
end of tins p.»-jyer, the elioir snug Handel’s 
splendid coronation anthem, taken from 
1 Kings, i. 39, 40 ; “ Zadok the priest,” 
^:c, i)uring the perfonnauci* of this anthem, 
the King was disiolied of In’, crimson robes 
by the Deputy Lord Great C.'iaiulHi lain, 
W'ho delivered them to llie Muster of the 
Robes; and His Majesty taking ofl’ bU cap 
of slate, tlie Deputy J.»ord Great. Chamber- 
lain delivered the same to the Lord (Miain- 
beriain ; and the robes and cap wcie imme- 
diately carried into St. Edward’s Chajiel, the 
robes by Groom of the* Robes, the cap by the 
Orticer of the Jewel Office. Thus disrobed, 
Hi-. Majesty appeared in the uiiiforiii of an 
admiral. 

In tlie mean time, the ancient chair of St. 
Edvvanl, covered with cloth of gold, had 
been placed in the front of the altar; and 


upon the conclusion of the anthem. His Ma- 
jesty, being conducted thither, took his seal 
in it for the purpose of being anointed. As 
the King proceeded to the chair, a lich ca- 
nopy, called the “ Anointing Call,” was 
held over His Majesty’s head by the Dukes 
of Leeds, Rutland, New'castle, and Norlhuni- 
beriand. 'i’Jiis pall w'as made of gohi and 
silver brocade; it w*as lined with silver tabby, 
and had a deep gold fringe and tassels all 
round it. It was formed into a c.o.opy by 
the noble dukes just mentioned, who raised it 
over the King’s head by means of four silwr 
slaves, which tlicy fixed in loojis that were 
attached to each corner of it. This canopy 
was held over His Majesty’s head dining tin* 
ceremony of the anointing, and the Dean of 
Westminster stood by St. Edwaird’s chair, 
behind the Archbishop, holding the aiiij)iilla, 
which contained the consecrated oil, and 
the anointing wherewith His IMajesty was 
anointed. 

Iniinediately after the “ anointing,” the 
Dean of W’est minster took the s])urs fioin 
the altar, and ilelivered them to the IXpiity 
Lord Great Chamberlain ; who, kneeling 
dowm, touched His Majesty’s heels with them, 
and then returned them again to the D^an, 
who immediately laid them again upon the 
altar. 

Earl Grey, who bore the sw'ord of state, 
now delivered that \vi»aj)on to the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Lord Chamberlain, and in 
lieu thereof, recei ved from HisCiraco anoihtr 
swonl, in a scabbard of pur])le velvet, 'fhe 
latter had been ])resented to the Lord 
berlain by an officer of the Jew'el OiFu'e ; and 
Earl Grey, on receiving it, i{eliverid ii to 
the Arclihi.shop, vvlio laid it on the altar, u- 
jiealing a siiitabli* prayer. 

'i’he Archbishop llien took the swoid from 
off the altar, and, assisteii bv ollit r bishops, 
dcHvc.'-ejl the sword into the King's light 
hand, and the Lord Great Chaniheilain (hen 
girt His Majesty with it in the usual form. 

'J’he King then rising went to the altar, 
where His i\lajesty offered the sword in the 
scabbard (delivering it to the Archbishop , 
and then retired to his chair; the sword was 
then redeeini'd by the nobleman who first 
received it, and vvlio carried it dining the 
remainder of the solemnity, having first drawn 
it out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an officer of the wardrobe. 

His Majesty upon tliis rose from his chair, 
and standing in front of it, was invested by 
the Dean of Westminster with the impel ial 
mantle or Dalmatic robe of cloth of gold, tiie 
Deputy Lord Great Ciiainberlain fastening 
the clasps thereof. 

The King then sitting iloivii, the Arch- 
bishop having received the orb from the 
Dean, delivered it into the King’s ligl.'t hand, 
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isaying, “ Receive this imperial pall aiul orb, 
and remember that the whole world is subject 
to the power and cnii»irc of God,*’ &c. 

The Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty’s 
lioLisehoid then receiving from the officer of 
tile Jewel Office the inby ring, delivered the 
same to the Aichbishop, who put it on the 
fourth linger of the King’s right hand, saying, 
“ Receive this ring,” ^tc. 'J’liis is iJie King’s 
coronation ring. It is of plain gold, with a 
large ruby violet, tm wbich a plain cross or 
cro-isof St. George is beautifully enchased. 

The Dean then lirougbt from the altar 
the two sceptres with tlie cross and dove, 
and delivered them to the Archbishop. 

In tlic mean time, the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, presented 
to the King a glove for Ilis Majesty’s right 
hand, embroidered with the arms of lloward, 
which His Majesty put on. 

'I'he Archbishop then in the usual form 
deliveied the setptre with the cross into His 
Majesty ’.s right liand ; and the sceptre with 
the dove into his lct‘t. liand. 

'i’lie ceremony of the crowning w'as per- 
formed in the following manner: — The Arch- 
bishop standing before the altar, and having 
St. Edward’s crow'n before him, took the 
same into his liunds, consecrated it, and 
hlessvd it. 1 li.s t^race then, assisted by oilier 
llishojis, came fiom the .altar, the Dean of 
AN'estminsier carryin j the crown, and the 
Arthhishoji look and placed it on Ills Ma- 
jeslx’s head, wliile the spectators, with loud 
and repe:itcd shouts, cried, God save the 
King!” &c., the trnmjiets sounding, the 
drums lieating, and the Tower and I’urk 
guns tiring by signal. The acclamation 
ceasing, the Archbishop pronounced tJie Ex- 
hortation, “ Re strong and ofa good courage,” 
t’ic. 'J'he choirs then sang the Anthem — 
“ The King shall rejoice in thy strength,” &c. 

As soon as the King was crowned, the 
Peers put on their coronets, the Bishops their 
C'i})s, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The Dean then took the Holy Bible fiom 
the altar, and delivered it to the Archhishof», 
who, attended by the rest of the Bishops, 
presented it to the King, saying, “ Our gra- 
cious King,” &c. The King then returned 
the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
the Dean, to he by him replaced on the altar. 
The King then knelt, holding both the scep- 
tres already presented to him, and the Arcli- 
bi&iiop blessed him, the Bisho])s and the Peers 
in an audible voice responding, “ Amen.” 
Afler u brief exhortuiion from the Archbishop 
to the people, the King arose and went to 
King Edward's chair, wiiere he kissed the 
Archbishop and Bisliops who were pre.scnt. 
This done, the choir sang the Hymn, 'J’r 
Veum luvdaniusy ** We praise thee, O (iod,” 
Ac, Dining the performance of which, the 
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King removed to the chair on which Ilia 
Majesty sat on the east side of the throne, 
where he reposed in ilie interval. 

When the Te JJeuni was ended, the King, 
led lip by the /Vrciihishojis ami Bishop.s, 
ascended the tlieatie, and was enthroned by 
Bishops and Peeis; and tiic Archbishop 
standing before him, pronounced the Ex- 
hortation, “ Stand firm and hold fa*'!,” &c. 

A loud and general exeknnation of “ God 
save the King ! ” accompanied by clapping 
of hands and hii//aing, burst from every 
part of the Abbey upon His ISIajesty ascend- 
ing the throne. At this moment, too, the 
coronation medals were throw n about by the 
Treasurer of His Majesty’s Household. 

His Majesty tlicii delivered tlic sceptre 
with the cross to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
I..ord of the Manor of Worksop, to hold tiie 
same in his right hand, and the sceptre with 
the dove to tlie Duke of Rich uoiul, to hold 
the same in his left hand duiing the homage. 
'Die Archbishop tlien knelt before the king, 
the Bisliojis following the example of His 
Grace, and fur himself and the I^ords spiritual 
pronounced the usual formula of homage^ 
which was rcjieated by tlie Bishep.s. 'i'he 
Archbishop then rose and kissed His Majes- 
ty’s left cheek, and after him the rest of tlie 
Bishops present did the like, and retired in 
their respective seniorities. 

When the Lords spir'tual had thus per- 
formed homage, the Duke of Cuinheiland 
ascended the steps of the throne, and, kneel- 
ing before the King, pronounced I'or himself 
and the other Dukes of blood royal, the 
words of homage, the re-.t putting olf their 
coioiiets, and kneeling with liim and uiound 
him. 

Several of the Peers were loudly cheered 
as tliey approached to do homage to His 
Majesty, Among these the Duke of Well- 
ington, Lord Plunkett, and Lotd l.yndhiirst, 

— but particularly the first, — were very 
cordially greeted by the spectators. When, 
however, the l^ord Phancelior came to do 
homage, — which he did last of all the Peers 

— every part of the Abbey resounded with 
applause. 

During the ceremonies vxhich attended 
the coronation of the King, the Queen had 
remained seated in her chair on the south 
side of the altar. Similar forms were now 
observed with respect to Her JMajesly, and 
excited the greatest interest. The Queen 
having been anointed and crowned, and hav- 
ing received all lu r ornaments, the choir sang 
the Halltlujali Ghorus. 

At the coininenceincnt of the chorus the 
Queen arose, and, supjiorled as before, as- 
cended tile theatre (reverently bow'ing to His 
Majesty as she passed tlic throne), and was 
conducted to her own Uuonc on tlic IcRliand 
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of that of the King, wtiere Her Majesty re- 
posed until tile conclusion of the cliorus. 

As soon as the chorus was over, a loud 
shout of God save tlie Queen ! " resound- 
ed through the Abbey. 

After the chorus and homage, their Ma- 
jesties descended from their thrones, and 
went to the altar, where the King, taking off 
his crown, delivered it to tliu Deputy Lord 
Great Ciiambcrlain to Inild, and the sceptres 
to the Dukes of Norfolk and Xiichmond. 
Then the Bishops delivered the patina and 
chalice into tlie King's liands, and His Ma- 
jesty delivered tliem to the Arcbbisiiop, who 
reverently placed the same upon the altar, 
covering tliem with a fair linen clotli. The 
Queen also took oif her crown, and delivered 
It to her Lord Chamberlain to hold, and the 
sceptres to tliose Noblemen who had pre- 
viously borne them. 

Their ]Majesties then went to their chairs 
on the south side of the area. When tiic 
Archbishop and the Dean had first communi- 
cated, their Majesties approached the altar 
and received tlie sacrament, the Archbishop 
jidmtnihtertng the bread, and the Dean of 
Westminster the cup. 

The King and Quoen then put on tlicir 
crowns, and took the sceptres in their hands 
as liefore, and again repaired to their thrones, 
supported and attended as wlien tiiey left 
them. 

The Archbishop then read tlie Communion 
Service, and pronounced the blessing ; and 
at the conclusion the trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After this, His Majesty, attended as before, 
the four swords being carried ticforc him, 
descended into the area, and passed through 
the door on the south side of the altar into 
St. Edward's Chapel; and the Noblemen 
who liad carried the regalia received them 
from the Dean of Westminster, as tiiey passed 
by the altar into tlie Chapel. 

The Queen, at the same time descending 
from her throne, went into the same chapel, 
at the door on the north side of tlie altar. 

Their Majesties then came into the Chapel ; 
the King, standing before the altar, delivered 
the sceptre with the dove, which His Majesty 
had borne in his left hand, to the Archbisliop, 
who laid it on tlie altar. 

His Majesty was then disrobed of his royal 
robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe 
of purple velvet by the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

The Archbtsbop then placed the orb in 
His Majesty's left hand. 

The Noblemen who bad carried the gold 
spurs and 8t. Edward's staff, delivered them 
to the Dean, and the latter deposited them 
on tlie altar. 

'Hieir Majesties, and the Princes and Prin- 
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cesses, then proceeded out of tlie choir, and 
to the west door of the Abbey, oUended 
as before, their Majesties wearing their 
crowns, tlie King bearing in his right hand 
tlie sceptre with the cross, and in his left tlic 
orb ; and the Queen beiu'ing in her right 
hand her sceptre with the cross, and in her 
left the ivory rod vvith the dove ; their Royal 
Highnesses the Princes and Princesses wear- 
ing their coronets ; and the Princes who are 
Field Marshals carrying their batons. The 
four swords were borne before tlie King in 
the same order as before. The Dean and 
Prebendaries, and the Bishops who liad car- 
ried the Bible, the chalice, and the putina, 
remained in the choir. The Noblemen who 
had severally carried the crowns, the orb, the 
scci>trc witli the dove, the spurs, and St, Ed- 
ward's stair, walked in the same places as 
before ; those who had staves and batons 
canning the same ; ail Peers wearing their 
coronets ; and the Archbishops and the Bish- 
ops supporting their Majesties, wearing their 
caps ; and the Kings of Anns their crowns. 

The procession returned from the Abbey 
to Sj. James's Palace in the same order (as 
to the position of the several carriages of the 
several parties composing it) as that in which 
it had set out in the morning, but by no 
means in the same regular manner. The 
arrival of tlxe.r Majesties at the Palace was 
announced by tlwj firing of a royal salute of 
twenty-one cannon, which closed Uiis part of 
the ceremonies of tne day. 

In Uic evening tiie metropolis was illu- 
minated in honour of Uieir Majesties' coro- 
nation, to which all the transparencies and 
other devices necessarily had reference. 
The display, however, evinced in but few 
instances either fertility of fancy or origin- 
ality of design. Its eifect, as a whole, was 
bnliiant and imposing. A briliaiit display 
of fire- works look place in Hyde Park from 
10 to 12 r.M. 

PAGANINfs UEPARTlTRli FROM DuBLIN. 

At one o'clock Sept. 1 9. the splendid 
equipt^e of the iiiodcni Orpheus drew 
up before his lodgings in Dublin, to 
convey the Signor from the metropolis 
on his tour through the south of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous torrent 
of rain which fell at that period, not Jess, 
perhafis, than 700 wretched paupers were 
found hardy enough to brave the deluge 
in their anxiety to attend the eA'U of the 
star of the Musical Festival, for the 
benefit of “charity.” All was silence, 
patience, and good order, till his Excel- 
(enev had taken bis solitary seat, closefu 
mumed up in the vehicle, and the 
postilion had smacked his whip, when a 
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number of the poor unfortunates of the 
order Mendicant drew up in battalion 
before the beads of the leadeis, and, pre- 
senting a bold front, effectusJly served 
for a tune to check their progress south- 
nard* A lote hand from inside the 
carriage aaved gracefully to those on the 
** preventive service,” as if in acknow- 
ledgment of a compliment. But we were 
sorry to perceive that the right hand of 
Paganini seemed to the poor Dublin folk 
to have lost all its virtue ; and such ill- 
natured insinuations as ** he carries two 
strings to his bow ” were very generallv 
and audibly murmured forth. Indeed, 
some of the more impudent sans cnlotfes 
even went farther, and while the equi- 
page thus remained in statu ^o, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed his 


Italianship, observini^, ** Ah, then, be m$ 
sow], Mr. PalacB-nini, sure it is not your- 
self that would be after going away wid 
your fiddle, wid the curse of the town 
upon you, widout leaving de poor a 
halfpenny at all at all, after the fine 
harvest vou reaped among us,” This 
hint, and a few others still more broad, 
unlocked the magic stringg, not of the 
Signor’s violin, but of h^ purses apd 
having "grinned a ghastly smile, and 
flung a couple of sovereigns (bow un- 
fortunate that "small change was^not in 
the way”) into the midst of tbe eager 
expectants on his charity^ be made Ihb 
escape amjd’tfae^nfusion of the scram- 
Ue occasioned by this his mtftiifieeBi do- 
nation to the poor of Dublita t JhJbUn 
Mormng Post. 


IStttSs* anb a[>eatS0» 


Sixths— iSons* 

On Sept. 22, At Tonbridge Wells, tlie 
lady of Colonel ATuff, of Wimbledon. — 
Sept. 524. At his house, 30. Upper Bedford 
Place, the lady of E, A, ChapHny Esq. 

— Sept. 11. Ihe lady of Henry Eartey 
Esq. of George Street, Hanover Square. — 
Sept. 14. At Church House, Marylebone, 
the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Colehrooke, 
Sept. IS. The wife of P, A, Whatsony Esq. 
of Doctors* Commons. — August 31. At 
Banchoroy, Kincardineshire, tlie wife of the 
Rev. JJavid Yovngy Chaplain in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, Bombay. 

Births — Eavghters, 

On Sept. 22, In George Street, Hanover 
Square, Mrs. Herbert Mayo, — S^t. 24. In 
Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, the lady 
of the Rev. WUliam Dodsworthy of a daugh- 
ter (still born). — Sept. 18. At Watford 
Herts, the lady of E, F, Wittingstally Esq. 

— Sept. 8. In Stanhope Street, the Lady 
Lifford, — Sept, i S. At Western Green, 
Thames Ditton, the lady of tlie Rev. T, 
Woodhouse, — Sept. 13. In Bloomsbury 
Square, the lady of the Rev. C, WiUan, of 
llie Hill, Sedburg, Yorkshire. Sept. 18. 
At Darson, Kent, the lady of Hugh Lohnsony 
Esq. — Sept. 22, In Upper Harley Street, 
the lady of Eenjamin Good, Esq. 

Maxxiagbs. 

August 8. At Faro, in Italy, Count Lews 
Eargogediy to Anna, daughter of the late 
John Taffe, Esq. of SsamoKW Castle, jn 
the County of Louth, in Ireland. — Sept. 22, 
At St. Pancras New Church, by the Rev. 
R. Povah, Mr. WUHam Pouis, of Walwrortb, 
to Julia Holland, fourth datighter of J, H, 
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Nattett, Esq. of Momingtpn Crescent, Hamp- 
stead Road. — Sept 21. At Kensington 
Church, E. T, Hooper, Esq. R. N., to Harriet, 
only daughter A J. Edwetrds, 3&sq. of 
Brompton. Sept 22. At the parish church 
of Edmonton, by the Rev. Francis Elaby. 
A.M., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, 
Francis James Eidsdale, of Gray's Jim, Esq, 
to Catherine Sojyfda, eldest daughter of Ed- 
vxird John Field, of Lower Edmonton, Esq. 
— Sept 22. At Harrow, by the Rev. A. 
Chevaul, James Birch, Esq. of Bally Been, 
county of Down, in Ireland, to Jane E,, 
eldest daughter of Captain JR. Patterson, of 
Cmmaught Square, and Mount Clements. — 
Sept 25. By the Rev. Mr. Cmataoulas, 
Minister of Die Greek Chapel at MarseiUmu 
Fandia NuUi, Esq. of Fii^uiy Circus, to 
Marxanne, youngest dgugfatcgr of P. 5'ca»v- 
manga, jEsq. ^ Sept 24. At St. Gooi^ge'a 
Church, Camberwell, Mr. John Hickolls, of 
Kingston, Upper Canada, to Miss James, of 
Orset^ Essex. — Sept. 24. M East Ham, 
Essex, by the Rev. Mr. Sireatfield, E* X. 
He^h Esq. of Huddarsfield, to Sarah, thud 
daughter of the late John Clark, of 
London. — August 27. At Madeira, the 
Rev. W. W. Deacon, James Eaq. %p 

Maria Ekanor, eldest dau|d^tar of Mr. Ab- 
thaniel Hayward, of 4hai island. — ftagt ft$. 
At Marylebone Church, by the Rev. Bi^aBt 
Burgess, M.A., Lieutenant Jhma* 
MaekenAe, R.N. to Moriha CoAs pine yAM 
daughter of the late JAm Eeamsy, of 
the county of Kilkenny, in faeland. — At 
Lambeth, by the AtchlMhaip of Gantaitnivy, 
Sir Batph Absrermlde AnstfUthyr, Beat of 
Balcaskie, to Mary Jane, eldest "daughter of 
the late Major-General Sir H. Torrens, 
T 
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K.C.B. — At Pittodrie, Aberdeenfilnre, 
Cecd MonrOi Esq. of York Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, London, to Jf^mheth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Erskine^ of 

I^ltodrie. — At Trinity Churra, Marylcbono, 
George JDehmr, Esq. of Norfolk Street, to 
Hanriei, youngest daughter of the late Eebert 
JMorriSf Esq. M.P. for the city of Gloucester 
— At St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
John Farlect Esq. to Miss ffamc Ptirmst 
daughter-in-law to the Right Honourable 
the Speaker. — At St. George’s Church, the 
Rev. H, Buckiey, second son of Mr. and 
Lady Georgians Bnchley, to Cho^ehtte Mar^ 
garct, eldest daughter of the late Bir 
Zowther JohnMtone, Bart, of WesterhaU, in / 
the county of Dumfries. — Sept. 10. At 
Knockholt, Kent, by the Rev. Thomas Har- 
man, George Kelson, Esq. of Sevenoaks, to 
Chariotte Louisa, fourth daughter of E, Bich, 
Esq. of His Majesty’s Customs. — Sept. 10. 
At Highworth, Wilts, by the Rev. Francis 
Rowden, the Rev. Francis Robinson, Rector 
of Staughton Farva, B^fordshire, to Sophia 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. E, 
Bowden, Vicar of Highworth. — Sept. 10. 
At Sunbury by the Rev. William M. An- 
drew Vincent, R. IK Lumley, Esq. of Carey 
Street, to Susan, second daughter of the late 
CoUn Douglas, Esq. of Mains, Dumbarton- 
shire. — Sept. 25. Mr. Samuel J, Storms, to 
Miss Ann Maria, the daughter of Elisha 
Storms, all of this city (New York). 

The sky is clear, the vrind is light, 

And all is now ftiir weather. 

Yet we fCar a tempest height, ^ 

When two Storms meet together. 

American Journal. ' 

Dxatbs. 

Sept. SS. At Gayton, Nonbaniptonshire, 
Marianne Frances, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. George Butler, D.D., in her 11th year, 
— Sept. 23. Eleanor, wife of the- Rev. S, 
Tope of Walcot Place, Lambeth. — Sept, 22. 
At his house in Pall Mall East, after many 
weeks’ illness, ^ Bichard Williams, Esq. of 
Eaton Mascott, in the county of Salop. — 
Sept. 22. The Infant Daughter of Mr. 
Charles Wood, of Addington Place, Camber- 
well. — Sept. 23. At his bouse, 9. St. An- 
drew’s Place, Regent’s Park, Mr. James 
Maxwell, only son of George Thompson., Esq. 
late of Argyll Place, aged 31. — Sept. 24. At 
her residence, in Brighton, Mrs. Campbell, re- 
lict of the late William Campbell, Esq. of So- 
merset House and Russell Square, aged 59.— 
Sept. 23. Mr. William Archer Dixem, of the 
Charter House, deeply regrated by his family 
and friends, in the 62d year of his age. — 
Sept. 25. At Kentish Town, Anne, the infant 
dau^ter of Sir James Williams, — Sept. 1 9. 
Sev^min SpUkr, Esq. Librarian to the House 


of Cemmons, aged 36. — Sept, 25. At the 
bouse of her fatlKr, Thomas Harrisson, Esq. 
of Regent Street, Frances, the wife of Thas. 
Palmer Lloyd, Esq. of Muswell Hill and 
Old Broad Street. — Sept, 24. At Bromley, 
Kent, Captain Bichard Bawes, Deputy Mas- 
ter Attendant at the East India House, and 
late Commander of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s ship Warren Eastings, — May 14. At 
Bagdad, in Asia, Mrs. A, N, Groves, for- 
merly of Exeter, and eldest daughter of the 
late James Thompson, Esq. of George Street, 
Hanover Square. — Sept. 22. At Harwich, 
Lhiley Bose, M.D. eldest son of William 
\fira7it Bose, Esq. of the House of Commons, 
a^ed 28, — Sept. 25. Af Clifton Terrace, 
Nottingbill, Emma, the infant daughter of 
Bobert Cantwell, Esq. aged 2 months. — 
Sept. 9. At Brcttenbam Park, Suffolk, John 
Alexander Nisbett, Esq. laic of the First Life 
Guards. — Sept. 4. At Hill Cottage, South- 
ampton, Oswald Werge, formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel in His Majesty’s 17th Light Dra- 
goons. — Sept. 19. At Hampton, E, B, 
Sugden, the eldest surviving son of Sir E. B, 
Svgden, of Guilfoid Street, RusseU Square. 

— In Cleveland Court, St. James’s, after a 
long illness, Frederica, only surviving* child 
of the Hon. F, Eyng, aged 12 years.— Si'pt. 
6. At the early age of 23, Caroline, the be- 
loved daughter of the Rev. J. S, BasMeigh, 
Rector of Wickham, in Hampshire. — Sept, 

1 1. At her residence, Albion Hill, Ramsgate, 
Mrs. P. Grant, aj^ 59. — Sept. 19. Of 
apoplexy, wMlA oA^n^visit to his son-in-law, 
General Sir X. K.C.B., Colonel 

Mark Wilts of Pciwaiid Place and Kirhry in 
the Isle of Man,' Colonel in the Madras 
Army, late Governor of St Helena, and 
many years resident in the Mysore. — Sept. 
5. At St Avertin, near Tours, Mrs. Pickford, 
wife of Captain Picl^ord, R.N. — Sept 18. 
At Crediton, Devonshire, Louisa Maria 
Dunbar RudaU, daughter M G, BudaU, Esq. 
and niece of Sir WilUam Bowe Dunbar, of 
Mochrum, Bart, aged 20. — Sept IS. At 
Lower Clapton, Susannah, widow of the late 
B, HenneU, Esq. of Edmonton aged 88. — 
Sept 11. At Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Mason, aged SS, 

— Sept, 14, At Forth House, Newcastle- on- 
Tyne, Anne, widow of the late G, Waldie, 
Esq, of Hendersyde Park, in the county of 
Roxburgh, aged 84. — Sept 8. At Bury 
St Edmund’s, at the advanced age of 90, 
Sir T, Guy Cvllvm, Bart — Sept 7. John 
Bobins, Esq. of Carmouth, Dorset, aged 85. 

— Sept. 22. In Montagu Square, Anne 
Mary, wife of William Burley, Esq. — Sept, 

1 8, At Exmoutb, S, Bates Forris, Esq. M, D, 
HR.S. F.A.S.,&c,&c. 
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CROMWELL: SKETCH OF IlIS CHARACTER. 

BY VICOMTE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

( int/t a beautiful EmbclliHlmcnt.) 


I’lW. iuipurtial reader cautious 

of ioiplicitly adopting the view of illus- 
trious clmracters presented by historians 
of his own country, who, whether they 
espouse the republican or the royalist 
party, arc, of course, imbued with pecu- 
liar ‘national prejudices. In questions 
of this kind there is no mcdiiiin, or the 
history becomes fiat and tame; for how 
that writer win attention, who, himscH, 
feels uninterested in his own narrative, 
and ill the leelings and passions of tho*:e 
moving on the scene which he depicts . 
A historian of no party makes a valuame 
annalist, if he confines himself to the 
narration of facts related by the cliain- 
pioiis of each side, and arranges them in 
chronological order ; but Irom the luo- 
nicnt that he attempts digression and 
delineation of character, he becomes dry 
and dull. To form for ourselves an un- 
biassed judgment, we should examine the 
literary portraits of the illustrious dead, 
ill the lights in which they have been 
placed by foreign historians, who arc 
naturally free from the prejudices that 
unconsciously adhere to us, and, even 
against our own wills, sway our opinions. 
A sketch of Cromwell’s character from 
the pen of Chateaubriand, hiinselt an 
historical character, who will, in fwtu^e 
times, be classed with Clarendon, Sully, 
Bolingbrokc, and Commines, is, at the 
present crisis, a literary curiosity, and as 
such we translate it for the instruction o 
our fair readers. 

YOh. ir. 


“ The Protector often related, that, in 
his childhood, the apparition of a female 
had appeared to him, and, like the witches 
in Macbeth, liailcd him as a future mon- 
arch. The vivid imagination of Crom- 
well, while yet innocent, presented him 
with a vision of kingly power; and when bis 
soul was stained with guilt, his awakened 
comciencc haunted him with the spectre 
of murdered royalty. If we set aside the 
remembrance of the lawless means by 
which Cromwell achieved his power, \vc 
must pronounce his usurpation glorious. 
Like many other despots of strong cha- 
racter, he enforced a strict administration 
of justice, when it interfered not with his 
ow'n personal or political interests; and 
this love of equity and legal order served 
to console the people for their loss of 
liberty. 

« When he had attained power, Crom- 
well was tolerant both in polities and 
religion. Ho passed a bill to allow liberty 
of conscience and worship, and often em- 
ployed avowed royalists. He appointed 
to the first place of legal cminenee. Judge 
Hale, a magistrate ol* the most unsullied 
integrity, and a zealous loyalist. Monk, too, 
who, at times, cominaiided both liis military 
and naval forces, hail been a partisan of the 
house of Stuart, and in the earlier stages 
of the civil war had actually been taken 

J irisoner by the parliament, when in arms 
or King Charles. 

“ Cromwell had no desire to annihilate 
the nobility, ns in our days we have seen 
u 
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attempted in France- In the civil war, 
the English nohles did not endeavour to 
separate themselves from the popular 
cause; they were divuled amongst the 
two contending masses of the nation a 
little unequally, perhaps ; but the war of 
1640 was one of /zAer/y, not equality, and 
therefore no particular enmity was' mani- 
fested against the aristocracy. 

“ In private life, Cromwell was not 
happy; all his mighty power was unable 
to stifle the deep and a^^ful voice of 
truth. If he turned his thoughts inward, 
conscience pre.->entcd him on either side 
with subjects for remorse : he had mur 
dered the king ; or, if for a inomcnt the 
voice of flattery lulled him into oblivion 
of this crime, he felt that he had de- 
stroyed the liberties of hi > country. Even 
in his own domestic circle, Cromwell 
found fruitful sources of anguish ; the 
members of his family were either repub- 
licans who detested his power, or royalists 
who reproached him with his crimes.* 
His venerable mother, whom he fondly 
cherished and greatly respected, had im- 
plored him to save the life of the King. 
Night and day she trembled for the safety 


of Oliver, and never heard the accidental 
discharge of fire-arms, without exclaim- 
ing — ‘ Mv son is killed.’ The ^yife of 
the Protector, althougli a vain woman, 
bore her high station with fear and irem- 
bling: although treated by Cronuvell 
with deccMit regard, she was by no means 
the wife of his heart. To lieap the mea- 
sure of his afflictions, his favourite dang li- 
ter, Lady Claypole, descendinl into the 
tomb before him ; and another beloved 
diHighter was so much o[>posed to his 
ways <if thinking rind aetiiig, that she 
oneo actually threw herself on her knees 
before him to beg the life of tiie ill- 
fateil Charles.*^ 

'Jliis last nain(*d interesting circum- 
stance has foriiud an ailmirahie sn!)j(‘ct 
both for the painter and tlie poet. Victor 
Hugo has introduced it into r,ne of his 
finest dramas; and M. Decaisne has de- 
signed from it a beautiful picture, of 
which the readers of oiir Magazine may 
judge. Our English engraver has lieen 
particularly iiapfiy in tin; delicate point 
of preserving the Iike^e^)s between the 
father and the daughter. 


THE LAMENT <)E AN ELEVATED I>EllSONA(iE 

Foil ins DlSFIt IM IIIsKlJ UOKUltni. 

Must thou go, my glorious cliitf? — B^run. 

Ml ST thou die, iny close retreat. 

Strangled with tliy \eual crew V 
How shall I lament my seat. 

Or o’er it breathe my last adieu? 

Sinecure and lordly place, 

Both of which are dear to me. 

Cannot from my lieart erase 
The grief I feel at losing thce- 

Jilol of the bigot’s soul I 
First in spoil, hut fallen now; 

Many owai’d thy firoud control. 

Doom’d by Ru-ssell’s purge” to liovi^ 
Screen’d by thee, for years 1 dared 
Jeers from every caitiff’s lips. 

When my colleagues’ shouts were heard 
(gladdening o’er Keforni’s ecli[)se. 


* Hutchinson declares that Henry Cromwell was ** a godlessc and deboshed 

cavalier.” 
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Would that I had died with Pitt, 

Since Uiy fall I live to see; 

When no pensioner can sit 

On St. Stephen’s Bench for thee: — 

Wellington and Peel profound, — 

Oh I although with chains confined, 

(^ould 1 hear their voices sound, 

(chains would not distress my mind! 

Would the sycophants of Grey, 

Now so deaf to all my cries. 

Mourn thy glory pjiss’d away. 

Bending low with tearful eyes ? 

Wert thou, at this hour, their own. 

Would they passively resign, 

At the mandate of the throne. 

Rights like those which still arc thine ? 

My last retreat — my friend — adieu ! 

Never wilt thou rise again : 

Sanim is disfranchised too; 

Who can Sarurn’s guilt explain V 
Every pension I’d resign. 

Every peril I would brave. 

If tliy tyrants woiilil combine 

To rescue thee from Faction’s grate. 

(!h\rles Fi’POTS, jiui. 


THE LONELY RUIN. 

DY O. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses tljerc; 

When the stars twinkle tliroiigli the loops of time. 

And tlic low night>breezc waves along the air 
The gju'land-forest, wliieh tlie grey walls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head ; 

W’'lien the light shines serene, but doth not glare ; — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot, — ’tis on their dust ye tread. 

Jij/ron. 

Bees murmur in the sunny air. 

The sward is bright with flowers. 

But time and age have rendered bare 
The fallen Castle’s towers; 

And winds sigh gently through the [)ine. 

As if they mourn’d o’er their decline. . 

But fragrance from the violet’s lips 
Is breathed around their walls. 

And Beauty’s long and last eclipse 
The queenly rose recalls; 

The rose unfolds its leaves beside 
The ancient portal’s mouldering pride; 

And bliicly glides the quiet stream 
Beneath a sky as blue. 

And in its liquid mirror gleam 
Flowers of rich scent and hue; 

But glorious were its waters roll’d 

Beneath these ivied towers of old. u f 
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No more at sunset’s silent hour 
Will lutes enchant the air, 

For faded is the passion-flower 
Which bloom’d for one more fair; 

And ne’er shall music’s shell recall 
The warriors to their festal hall. 

It was most gorgeous to survey 
A thousand plumes and spears,. 

Around these towery walls display 
Their light in early years, — 

To watch the chieftain’s lordly crest 
Until it mingled with the rest. 

But the}', whose tril)utary lands 
Around this ruin lay, 

M^'ho jiroudly led their reckless bands 
To plunder and betray — 

Their swords are now conceid’d with rust. 
And they arc dreamless in the dustl 

An empire based on acts of wrong. 

Its fame shall scarcely save. 

And o’er the haughty sceptred throng 
Obliiion’s banners wave; 

But unto justice shall be given 

The prayer of truth ! the shield of heaven ! 


A VISIT TO THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


Tun many isingulnr anecdotes wdiich 
have been related of the ex-dey of Al- 
giers; the thousind and one exaggerated 
stories in which Hussein Pacha has 
figured as a stupid barbarian and a mer- 
ciless executioner, ins[)ircd me, during a 
recent visit to Paris, with an irresistible 
desire to sec and converse with the re- 
markable personage >vho now aflbrds the 
bfidmtds of that good city the excitement 
of a nine days’ wonder, if I may con- 
fess a truth, which wears the somewhat 
suspicious appearance of self-praise, my 
curiosity arose from a worthier motive 
than the wish to enjoy the pleasure, so 
intoxicating to the majesty of the people 
— the luxury of gazing upon a once for- 
midable potentate, “ fallen from his high 
estate,” and reduced to that condition of 
comparative humility which avenges the 
litile ones of earth for the caprices of 
Dame Fortune. I ha\c, in my day, seen 
many elevated tumhlos; as which of us 
has not ? 1 have witnessed the fall of a 

pope ; an emperor ; ten or a dozen kings 
of various sorts and sizes, and a host of 
subaltern princes; each ro^al somerset 
illustrating the peril attendant on the 


occupation of one of those seats which 
Napoleon described as chairs studded 
with gilt nails. We live in an age when 
kings arcon the move; but uotwitlitiand- 
ing the frequency of the sight, the spec- 
tacle of regal humiliation aflects me with 
an uncomfortable sensation — a sort of 
feeling akin to that with wliich, at Exeter 
Change,! have occasionally contemplated 
a lion weeping in his cage. I could, 
therefore, have resisted the mania for 
sight-seeing, even though so rare an ani- 
mal as an ex-dey was to be exhibited, but 
for my anxiety to convince niyselfi by 
ocular and auricular demonstration, how 
far the charge of barbarian stupidity was 
merited by one who, under circumstances 
of difficulty, had acquired, and for a 
length of time maintained, absolute 
power To solve the enigma, I deter- 
ttiined to accept an obliging offer made to 
me through an eminent Parisian house of 
business, the principal partner in which 
had proposed to introduce rnc to Hus- 
sein Pacha. With intense impatience I 
looked forward to the day appointed for 
my audience with the dethroned sove- 
reign, whose more civilised, though 
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scarcely less despotic, conqueror had so 
soon aftei' his triiiitiph tasted the bitter- 
ness of exile. The victor or the van- 
qui>hed might with ecjiial propriety form 
the lending example of a maiden speech 
in parliament on the instability of arlit- 
trary rule. 

] am not about to weave the incidents 
of a romance or prosaic [)oern. 1 shall 
not abuse the confidence of iny reader by 
inventing tletails, or by enamelling facts 
with a brilliant coat of Oriental varnish; 
1 shall, on the contrary, with all fitting 
simplicity, ftirnish *■* a full, true, and par- 
ticular account” of every thing worth re- 
cord that 1 saw and heard in the space of 
more than an hour, during which my 
audience lasted. If the narrative be so- 
porific, pU for the narrator; though 
in that case I donbt if you, most benevo- 
lent rcailer, can show just and reasonable 
cause of complaint. 

I was presented to the pacha at one 
o’clock in the afternoon; and the view 
of tluj apartment occupied by liis ex- 
High ness conmletely belied the absurd 
rnnumr that the dey had arrived in Paus 
accompanied by liic ladies of bis harem 
and a numerous household. To accoin- 
inodato such a suite, a palace would 
scarcely have sufficed j but Hussoiii,whose 
entire retinue consists of two 'J’urks and 
three Europeans, is contented with a 
modest first floor in a hotel on which a 
milor Ang/ais would turn his buck 
with sovereign contempt. The females 
of the dc}’.-. establishment have remained 
at Leghorn. On my arrival with the 
friend who had kindly undertaken to be 
my usher, Hussein’s brow was clouded 
with a slight shade of discontent, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by his dislike of the 
many ^frivolous and troublesome visits 
which "are daily obtruded on his privacy. 
It must be a prodigious bore, even to a 
pacha, to be stared at like a Bengal tiger 
or a boa constrictor. The illustrious 
stranger, however, appeared to have pro- 
fited by his stay in the capital of the 
gtande nation^ and to have acquired no 
inconsiderable portion of that bicnsi^ance 
which stereotypes, as it were, a perpetual 
smile upon fashionable faces. He received 
ns with politeness, and even cordiality, 
advancing as far as the dining-room to 
meet us. The usual compliments having 
been interchanged, we were conducted 
to the salon, where, in consideration of 
our European habits, arm-chairs were 


offered to us, Hussein seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing his left foot under his 
right thigh, after the fashion of the East. 

A slight personal sketch of the in* 
dividual who has so attracted public 
curiosity, may prove not wholly unin- 
teresting: — l lus'tein Pacha is of the mid- 
dle stature, and advanced in years ; his 
age being sixty-three. Notwithstanding 
this circumstance, and a ncitural tendency 
to corpulence, his vigour, both of mind 
and body, seems unimpaired. His head is 
beautifully moulded ; his hands are well- 
shaped, and possess all the characteristics 
of strength. The manly and attractive ex- 
pression of his countenance is improved 
by a long greyish beard, on wldch fall, like 
the brackets of a parenthesis, his mous- 
taches of a darker shade. His eyes are 
half concealed by a pair of oval spectacles; 
to the no small astonishment of the 
Parisian exquisites, who find it impossible 
to ascertain the precise use to which a 
Turk can a[>ply such a commodity. It 
may, however, be remarked cn passant,, 
that many of the inhabitants of Algiers 
are obliged to wear glasses to preserve 
their sight from the injury often occa- 
sioned by tlic reflection of a burning sun 
darting its rays on the white walls of 
their houses, and on the pavement and 
sand. Huhsein is by no means of a grave 
and phlegmatic disposition, like the envoy 
of the bey of Tunis, who is now in Paris. 
The former, on the contrary, enjoys a 
jest, and not unfrequently utters a spark- 
ling repartee. He ajipears to have re- 
ceived a greater share of instruction than 
falls to the lot of Easterns in general. 

Before our conversation took a general 
turn, an interpreter of the Eastern lan- 
guages, M. Jouannin, who occupies the 
post of dragoman to the pacha,enumerated 
a few of the petty annoyances to which 
Hussein is hourly exposed. “ The dey’s 
patience,” said he, has been sadly tried 
by the barefaced applications made to 
him from speculators of the lowest class : 
directors of portable puppet-shows have 
requested him to grace their entertain- 
ments with his presence, in order that his 
name and quality, figuring in large red 
capitals at the head of a bill, might give 
effect to the show : a mountebank would 
be treated with more ceremon 3 \ Some 
ladies, too, of tmequivocal reputation, 
who recently issued tickets for a select 
ball, judging that an Algerine turban and 
yat^an might add ^clat to the scene,' 
u 3 
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thought proper to favour Hussein with a 
Kpeciul invitation. Tiiu more ambitious 
among the fair and modest hostesses 
might even have indulged their “ mind’s 
eye” with tempting \isions of participa- 
tion in the honours reserved for Eastern 
sultanas. UnFortiinately for these praise- 
worthy aspirants, Hussein tore the invit- 
ation with eoutempt.” 

The dragoman had scarcely liniiihcd his 
little history, wh^n the dey, addressing 
himself directly to me, coiiiplained, but 
with dignified mildness, of the absurd 
misrepresentations circulated in the public 
journals with respect to his most inditler- 
ent actions “■ 'I'hese idle tales,” said he, 
in conclusion, *• give me no serious of- 
fence ; hut, though I despise them, 1 can- 
not hut feel astonished that many of them 
proceed from individuals holding a high 
station among'^t a people celebrated for 
politeness. Can it he that the French 
feel no respect for age ; acknowledge no 
consideration for one who was what I was 
. — who is what I am?” I shall not 
easily forget the mingled simplicity and 
tlignity with which iiussein pronounced 
these few words. I experienced some 
difficulty in explaining to him, that in a 
free Christian country every body attends 
to his neighbour’s business, almost to the 
exclusion of his own ; and that satire 
and caricature arc (mhlic prerogatives, 
levelled indistinctly against all ; — .against 
the proud and the lowly; the wealthy 
and the poor ; against kings deposed 
and kings enthroned. 

Hussein now' addressed a few words to 
the interpreter, which the latter imme- 
diately translated. ** In alluding to the 
misrepre'jelitaiions of the press,” said 
M. Jouannin, “ the pacha is anxious to 
correct the ridiculous reports published 
on the subject of the diniier to w'liich lie 
wjisS invited by M. Casimir P^jrier. The 
following are the eircuinsuinces which 
really took place on that occasion; — 
The dey having visited the prc'.ident of 
the council, M. Perier enquired of me if 
Hussein would accept an invitation to 
dinner for an early day. Hussein readily 
consented. Being next asked if the ha- 
bits of the dey induced him to give the 
preference to any particular diet, I re- 
plied, that hk Highness had no dislike to 
European cookery, but that Iiis favourite 
dish wsL^thepUau, or fowl served with rice. 

‘ Perhaps,* said the intended host, * you 
would take the trouble to give my cook 


some hints as to the mode of preparing 
the dish ? ’ — ‘ One of the dey’s servants,* 
said 1, ‘ shall be ordered to give the ne- 
cessary instructions on that point.’ Be- 
sides, there is an indispensable preliminary 
to be fulfilled by the same individual — the 
operation of killing the fowls destined for 
Hussein's table ; the laws of true believers 
fbrhiikling them to eat any animal, unless 
put to death by a Mahometan. This 
proceeding appeared quite natural. On 
the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was to take place, I went to the 
house of M. Casimir Perier, for the pur- 
pose of giving directions that every thing 
should be prepared according to the pa- 
cha’s wishes. Mustaplia, whom you see 
standing at the door, killed the fowls 
intended for Hussein’s meal : they were 
then taken to the kitchen, and in the 
evening the dey found his pilau dressed 
in the iisiinl manner. He not only par- 
took of the fowl, hut was likewise helped 
to vegetables salads sweets, &c.; ab- 
staining only from larded meats, of 
which his religious faith forbids him to 
taste. Such is the whole history of the 
pilau, of which so many ridiculous ver- 
sions have been given. 

The dey,” continued M. Joimnnin, 
“ was much displeased at the attempt 
which, .as you may have heard, a young 
painter made at the Opera to sketch a 
miniature of his features. You are, 
perhaps, acqiiainied with the prejudice 
entertained by the Turks against the art 
of tracing on paper, canvass, or other 
perishuhle materials, the lineaments oft he 
* Ininian face divine.’ Hussein having 
accidentally turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the amphitheatre where the artist 
was at work, and being aware of the na- 
ture of his occupation, abruptly rose from 
Iiis seat, and w th an irritated air re- 
treated to the further extremity of his 
box. Unlike our European fashionables, 
His Highness went to the Opera to see, 
not to he seen.” 

As we were on the subject of the 
opera, I took the liberty of asking the 
pacha if he had felt displeased at the 
eager curiosity manifested by the au- 
dience to obtain a sight of his person. 
“ No,” said he, ** the thing was natural ; 
the public is an inquisitive animal.” 

** Jt must be admitted, that when 
your Highness visited the Opera on the 
night chosen for a bimil ur purpose by 
Don Pedro and the Empress of Brazil, 
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your costumtt was not the sole object 
whicli lUtractccl the attention of the au- 
tliencf.” 

“• I uncler^tan<i yon,” returned the dey j 
the accident that hrouglit three such 

I )crsonages to<j;f:tlier was, indeed, singu- 
ar.” 

“ Hussein pronounced these words 
without the slightest afleciation of phi- 
sophy <ir appearance of chagrin. I en- 
deavoured, however, with what grace 
I know not, to change the subject as 
speedily as po.ssihle; for T should with 
difliculty have pardoned iny own awk- 
warkness, laid I repaid the kindness of 
my reception by any indiscreet alln^^ion 
that might heve wounded the sensitive 
feelings of misfortune. Hussein hiniseltj 
by again adverting to his costume, spared 
me the trouble of introducing a new 
topic. 

“ I am scldo'ii attired,” said he, ^ with 
more attention to effect than at present. 
W^hen I was governor, I was obliged, on 
days of cercriicMiy, tv) assume a more bril- 
liant exterior; but those follies fatigued 
me, for my tastes are simple : a man is 
not to be estinjated by the gold and jewels 
with which hi', garments are loadeeh” 

On the night of Hussein’s appearance 
as a spectator at (he French Opera, he 
was, in reality, dressed with a degree of 
sim[)lieity winch tlic clcf^nntcs of Paris 
pronounced unsuitable fur a Turk, who 
IS said to count his wealth by millions. 
He entered his box very nearly in the 
costume in which 1 saw him at his hotel ; 
the oul) addition to it being a poniard, 
the handle of which is enriched with dia- 
moiHh and which, to avoid the appear- 
ance of ostentation, he seldom wears at 
home. A strolling tragedian would deem 
hiiribelf insulted were he required to act 
the part of Orosiiiancs or Othello in the 
ordinary dress worn by the dey of Al- 
giers. Tlie embroidery on the collar and 
pockets of his upper garment is certainly 
not surcharged with ornament ; one or 
two ounces of gold being the utmost ex- 
tent of the precious metal wasted for 
that purpose. The principal part of 
his attire, the vest with sleeves, and what 
has been. incoiTcctly termed the 

as well as his under garment, are 
made of wiiitc cotton stuff*; the embroi- 
dery being in silk or cotton plaits of the 
sauic colour. The vest covering the rest 
of his dress is of superfine light green 
cloth, with few ornaments, and those 


green. His turban, which is not v< luniin- 
ous, is composed of a red shawl and 
skull-cap. A piece of fine linen stuffy 
rinted in red and pink squares, forms 
is girdle. His slippers .are extremely 
plain, corresponding with the rest of his 
costume. His jewels consist of a hand- 
some nihy, which he wears on the little 
finger of the left hand, and a large gold 
snuff?- !)ox, flat, finely carved, and orna- 
mented on the lid witn diamonds, ar- 
ranged in the form of arabesques. In the 
centre of the lid is im>cribed a sentence, 
I believe, from the Koran. When we 
visited the pacha, the snuff-box was placeil 
beside him on the sofa, and at his elbow 
w‘as an inkstand, of the same shape as 
those universally used throughout the 
Levant: for Hussein frequently employs 
his leisure moments in taking note»*. 
During our conversation he took snuff* 
several times ; and after each application 
to the box. handed it to Mustapha, who 
gravely presented it open to iny intro- 
ducer and m}Nelf in succession. • 

This was not the only office fulfilled 
by Mustapha, who also served us with 
coff'ee. A i’ew words on the subject of 
this faithful servant of the pacha may not 
here be out of place. Mustapba’s age is 
about thirty-five; his stature is lofty ; bis 
complexion swarthy, and his dress closely 
resell) IJc'. that of liis nia-iter. His head 
Is finely shaped ; his dark sparkling eyes, 
which arc overshadowed by black bushy 
eyebrows, are somew hat sunk under his 
arched forehead. His upper lip is fur- 
nished with large moustaches, but he 
wears his heard closely trimmed. During 
the whole ofour interview with the pacha, 
he remained standing at the door of the 
apartment, and on the inside; his hands 
crossed one over the other just beneath 
liis girdle, and his head inclined a little 
forwards. In this attitude of attention to 
tiic slightest word or signal from his mas- 
ter, he listened with phlegmatic gravity 
to every syllable that fell from our lips. 
In the course of our conversation, ail of 
us occasionally laughed, with the excep- 
tion of Mustapha, whose risible muscles 
were not to be provoked. The excellent 
mocha to wliich we were helped was not 
served upon a tray, after our European 
fashion, but a cuj) wa^ presented suc- 
cessively to each ot us by Mustapha, who, 
as we were four in number, with all dili- 
gence proceeded four times to the ante- 
chamber, whence he /etchtid tl)p-well. 
u 4 
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concocted beverage. The fir^t cu», Mus- 
tapha,as in duty bound, presentea to the 
pacha; the second was destined for M. 
Joiiannin, the interpreter, who politely 
relinquished the precedence in my favour. 
Through courtesy, Hussein refrained from 
carrying his cup to his lips till his guests 
had been served. The cups were small 
porcelain vases, which the bearer adroitly 
held between his forefinger and thumb. 

Besides Mustapha, the dey has another 
domestic attached to his household, a 
Moor, born within six days’ march of 
Algiers, and who has for a length of 
time been in the pacha’s service. To 
such an extent docs Hussein carry his 
personal regard for this Arab, that he 
frequently chats with him in the most 
familiar manner, and even allows him to 
he seated in his presence. In Europe, 
it would be difficult to designate by a 
corresponding term the precise nature of 
the functions discharged by Mustapha 
and his comrade, and perhaps equally 
difficult to note a parallel instance of 
kindness on the part of a master. 

Whilst we w'erc engaged in discussing 
the coffice, the conversation continued. 
The pacha having a few nights previously 
visited the Porte St. Martin theatre, at 
which, by his express desire, the drama 

Xapoleon had been performed, 1 en- 
quired if he had derived pleasure from 
the representation — if he had recognised 
the Buonaparte celebrated in the East 
as well as tiiroughout Europe. “ I was 
much pleased,” said he, “ with the por- 
trait, which I found sufficiently striking; 
hut 1 could have wished, at the latter 
end, to see the scene changed to St. 
Helena.” — I expected to hear some 
reflections on the character of Napoleon ; 
Hussein, however, made none. 

The war of Algiers w'as a subject on 
which I much wished to gain some in- 
formation from Hussein, and which I at 
last ventured to introduce, though with 
great caution. I began by enquiring of 
M. Jouannin if I might, without indis- 
cretion, propose a few questions to the 
dey concerning the defence of the 
country which be had commanded. On 
being made acquainted with my desire, 
he readily complied. ‘^To what cir- 
cumstance is it owing,” demanded I, 
^*that you neglected to unmask your 
batteries ugainst the French troops in 
the Iny of Sidi-Ferruch, and thus to re- 
tard tWir landing? The whole army 


at first imagined that such a passive pro- 
ceeding on your part was hut a feint. 
From what motive did you neglect the 
defence of the const, which, once con- 
quered, left the invaders in possession of 
the road to the city ?” 

Whilst the interpreter explained my 
question to the dey, the features of the 
latter assumed a grave and melancholy 
expression. Being apprehensive that I 
had involuntarily introduced a disagree- 
able theme, I expressed my regret to M. 
Jouannin, who hastened to relieve iiiy 
fears. With energetic and indignant 
gestures, but in a calm tone of voice, 
Hussein replied to iny questions. Never 
so much as at that moment did I regret 
my inability to understand in the original 
the dey’s remarkable answer, of which 
M. Jouannin gave the following inter- 
pretation : — “ Your question,” said Hus- 
sein, “ embraces many points ; but I con- 
fine myself to this answer: whilst the 
war lasted, I was never informed of pass- 
ing events ; in a word, 1 was deceived. 
The members of the divan acted without 
iny authority, and concealed from me all 
their resolutions. The coast of Sidi- 
Ferruch was not defended against the 
French, because he, to whom I con- 
fided the command of that portion of my 
territory, and of the army destined to 
defend it, was a dastard ! Unfortunately, 
that dastard is my own son-in-law. All 
my ideas on this subject may be com- 
prised in few words : a hundred lions 
commanded by a jackal would he con- 
quered, a hundred jackals commanded 
by a lion would have a chance of vic- 
tory.” 

In continuation of the same subject, 
Hussein, amongst other things, observed, 
that he had been surrounded with 
traitors: that he had one day been in- 
formed that his troops would refuse to 
defend Algiers, as the quarrel of the 
King of France was not with the Alge- 
rines, but with the dey. One indivi- 
dual,” added he, was base enough to 
offer my head to Bourmont, who with 
horror rejected the execrable proposal.” 
With regard to Hussein’s son-in-law, 
M. Jouannin informed me that the 
dey was so irritated at his cowardice, 
that, on the voyage from Algiers to 
Naples, he never once admitted him 
near his person, and that he after- 
wards addressed him only to reproach 
him^ with his perfidy. These angry 
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words were repaid with interest, and 
there the quarrel ended; Hussein stand- 
ins; in awe of his son-in-law, who is a 
nmn of colossal strength, and who was 
always armed with a poniard, which he 
expressed his resolutiun of burying in the 
(ley’s heart, should the latter seem to 
meditate vengeance for the aga’s trea- 
son. 

Fearful of trespassing too long on the 
complaisance of the pacha, we terminated 
a visit which had already lasted an hour 
and a half. On taking leave, I expressed 
my thunks for the audience ; when Hus- 
sein courteously saluted me, at the same 
time pronouncing the formula usual in 
the East, “ You are welcome.” 

A few cursory remarks may not un- 
suitably terminate this chapter. It has 
been asserted that Hussein Pacha is a 
man of a vulgar cast of mind : 1 hold a far 
different opinion. His simple habits, his 
lively conversation and natural gaiet}', 
are wholly at variance with the notions 
usually entertained of the liarharian dey 
of Algiers. The following anecdf*:e, 
which, but for its want of importance, I 
should have introduced in its proper 
place, will sufficiently attest Hussein’s 
good humour. The friend to whom I 
was indebted for my introduction, seeing 
a long sword-canc on the sofa, enquired 
to whom it belonged. “ ’Tis to support 
the old man,” replied Hussein, pointing 
to his beard. In a few moments the first 
speaker presented to the pacha some 
tickets of admission to one of the theatres. 
Hussein jestingly declined the civility. 
Upon this niy introducer, also in jest, 
seized the cane, with which he playfully 
threatened the dey. Hussein burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, and stooping his 
head, which he protected with both arms, 
“ I yield, ” said he ; ‘‘ your mode of 
ing your friends is irresistible.” 

I have read in the columns of I know 
not what veracious newspaper, that Hus- 
sein’s visiting cards bear the following 
inscription : M, Hussein, Alger, 


Ocular demonstration enables me to pro- 
nounce that the statement is no less de- 
void of truth than jialpably absurd. I 
saw one of the dry’s cards, on which was 
engraved Hrssi;i*N Vacua, and under- 
neath, the words — Dky o’Algeu. An 
Arab sentence formed a third line, contain- 
ing a literal translation of the fii st two. 

Numerous are the lively sallies which 
the Parisian retailers of anecdote have 
attributed to Hussein. The following is 
not unworthy of particular notice: — A 
lady having demanded if he thought of 
Algiers with rtjgret; scarcely had the 
acha heard the (jucstion, when, through 
is interpreter, he requested permission 
to relate an apologue or fable. The 
offer being cagc^rly accepted, “I had 
once,” said Hussein, “ a mvourite night- 
ingale. I thought that my endearments 
and attentions had weaned him from the 
recollection of his native Atlas. One 
day I opened his cage ; the bird flew to 
the mountains, and returned no more.” 

That Hussein was the original impro- 
visaiore of this allegory I shall not ven- 
ture to decide ; it has, at all events, been 
laid to his charge ; and hence, perhaps, 
arose the rumour that his visit to Paris 
was undertaken for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms of his return to his 
ancient government. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that the dey of Algiers, who has 
tasted the sweets of empire, the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of absolute 
sovereignt}', would consent to play the 
subordinate part of Lonis-Philippe’s de- 
puty. To waive all considerations of 
self-respect, the danger of such an experi- 
ment might deter Hussein from putting 
it in practice. Were he to re-appear at 
Algiers, either as lord and master of his 
former subjects, or as the delegate of 
France, he would most assuredly have 
good and sufficient cause for meditation 
on the lot of some brother despots, who 
rarely enjoy the comfortable prospect of 
dying in bed. 


THE FROWN OF MY LOVE. 

When the winter’s tempest lowers 
O’er a dark and clouded sky, 
Nature’s fading fruits and flowers 
Hang their drooping heads, and die: 
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So my bosom’s comforts lanjuisli 
Like a iiiy o\cr blown, 

And luy heart is filled w'ith anguish, 
When I see my dearest frown. 

^^i[)ping frosts, the wave congealing. 
Bind the gently-flowing strea/n. 
Which, across the meadow stealing, 
Lately fled the sultry beam : 

But the stream of life more slowly 
fVeeps along with lingering pace, 

If the frown of iny love wholly 
Hides the beauty of her face. 

Oft in siifiiiner p(;alitig thunder 
Threatens as it gathers near. 
Lightnings cleave the clouds asunder, 
Filling guilty man wHli fear : 

Blit no sky, by tempest shrouded, 
Half so ilesolatc can be. 

As this dreary bosom clouded. 
Dearest, by a frown from thee. 

Sad is death to sinking nature. 

Sad the last — the parting sigh, 

Sad the pale distorted feature, 

Sad the slowly closing eye, 
Suijiiuer’s storms and adiiter blighting. 
Death, that sets the spirit free, — 
All, though sad, are more inviting, 
Jdcarest, than a frown from thee. 


THE BLOSSOM IS THE FAIREST. 

UY MISS AGNES SXlllCKLANI). 

The blossom is the fairest that conceals 
The seed of death, and sweetly blooms. 
Nor feels the foe, that slowly steals, 

And every source of life consumes; 

Whilst each bright tint but speaks the power 
That inwardly consumes the flower, 

’Tis thus the check of beauty glows. 

When slow decay has seized the frame; 

As vivid is the flush that glows 
With fever’s dread corrosive flame. 

The richest colours health e’er drew. 

Are dull beside that fatal hue. 

And yet more matchless is the dye 

Which tints the lip with crimson bright; 

It burns so brilliantly, that nigh, 

The ruby seeks in vain to vie 

And shines with faint unequal light; 

But every hour it doth assume 
A deeper and more lovely bloom : 
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Yet neither “lowing lip nor check. 

With all their vivid hues, may dare 
To match them with those eyes that speak 
TJie inward ruin, dread and fair. 

* For oh ! what glance is luitf* so bright 
As that which gleams with fever’s light ? 

’Tis thus that death, oft varying, leads 
Unconscious victims to the tomb: 

All, reckless of his deadly seeds^ 

And thoughtless of the worm it feeds, 

They love the fatal bloom ; 

Nor deem that colours so divine. 

As heralds of the grave could shine. 
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II V AMELIA OPIK. 

(Continued /romp. 190.) 


TROMENADES AND STREETS IN PARIS. 

PALAIS ROYAL. 

It was originally intended th«nt our 
stay at Paris should not exceed th**ec 
weeks; hut I continued to enjoy the 
present moment unclouded by anticipa- 
tions of the hour of our departure, be- 
cause I thought that evil day w'ould be 
deferred. 

Our mornings usually began or ter- 
minated at I he Louvre Gallery; to which 
1 was allured not only by the pictures 
and marbles, bin by that love of my own 
country, and of seeing “ familiar J^nglisk 
faces,” whether “ dear” or not, which 
tlic English always feel, I lielieve, on first 
visiting a foreign land. Then the sight 
of a conijiatriot rarel} fails to produce 
a thrill of pleasure; and the Louvre was, 
in 1802, so thronged with English, that 
when wo scparaleil, it was with, ‘*Au 
revoir ! in lloiid Street to-morrow 1” 

One evening alFrescati, then a fashion- 
able promenade, iny companion (the bro- 
ther of our admirable and lamented Sir 
John Moore) asked me who the gjiulc- 
iiian was to whom 1 bowed: — >“it was 

the Count de L replied L — 

“ Thank you ! ” said he; “ now then I 
shall not (juit Paris without having seen 
at least one Frenchman.” 

On some days— and I must own it was 
on Sabbath days — the Louvre Gallery 
exhibited a variety of ranks, as well as 
dresses. There I saw for the first time 
a Cauchoisc in her curious cap. I little 
thought, while 1 stood gazing on her 


extraordinary costume, that I myself 
should, tvv enty -seven years afterwards, 
he an object of equal curiosity in the 
Paris streets ; and when I one day, lasJt 
summer, observed a Cauchoise turning 
round to stare at my little bonnet, I 
could not help smiling within myself, 
and repeating “ chncun a son /oi/r,” 

One morning, in 1802, I saw some 
French soldiers looking witli delighted 
admiration at the jiictiircs; and I could 
not forbear saying to one of them, — 
“ Voilh le fruit de vos vlctoires / These 
are the fruits of your victories]” — A/i, 
replied he, in a tone of gratified 
pride. The fbllowing circumstance 
afibrds one proof that the French pri- 
soners were satisfied with their treatment 
in our country. I was returning alone 
in a haekncy-eoach from La Bibliothequc 
Nationale, w'here my obliging friend 
Langlais, Conservatcur ties Maiuiserits, 
had been showing me the letters of Ilenri 
Quatre, and of otlier interesting per- 
sons, when seeing a fruit shop, I got out 
to ask for peaches; the woman to whom 
I spoke said she had no peaches, but 
that “ un ritoycii Ik has en avoit.” It 
was the first, and only time, that 1 had 
ever heard the term citizen used in 
Paris ; so completely was the republican 
language passing away, with every thing 
else that was reiiublicaii. But to resume 
my relation : — 

1 learnt where la bas was, and went in 
search of “ le citoyen.” He had peaches, 
and fine ones too, but he asked an ex- 
travagant price for them ; believing, like 
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other Puri'.ian traders, tliat “ Angluik’' 
nmJ “ Andaise,” were only otlier terms 
tor wealth and prodigality, and that they 
might ask and have ot‘ ns whatever they 
chose. Therefore, believing the fruitereV 
meant to impose on me, 1 refused to 
take his peaches at the rate he men- 
tioned; telling him I could buy them 
cheaper in my own country, England. 
When I said tins, a meanly dressed man, 
who looked like a sailoi\ clasped his 
hands together, and exclaimed with a 
tone and look of pleasure: — “Ah! 
ellc est Anglais>e ! ” His manner struck 
me, and I asked him if he had ever been 
in England. He said yes, he had been 
a prisoner there many }cars, and was so 
well treated that he loved the English ; 
and he immediately began to reprove the 
fruiterer lor wisliing to cheat me. I had 
a piece of money in my hand, of which 
1 dill not know the exact value, I there- 
fore asked my sailor friend what it was. 
He said it was “Cinq, et tout cehi,*’ 
Nhowing *rnc his ten fingers ; from which 
I concluded, without imich difficulty, 
that it was a 15-sous piece. Then with 
a silly parade (as I now think it) of re- 
sistance to fraud, I told the man, that 1 
had not bargained with him in order to 
save my money, but from a dislike to im- 
posture ; to convince him of it, I gave 
the 1 5-S01I8 piece to the delighted sailor, 
and departed better pleased with myself 
than 1 had any right to be : but I had a 
right to rejoice at finding that the pri- 
soner’s treatment in my own country 
had been such, as to make his whole 
countenance light up at the unexpected 
sight of an Englishwoman. 

There was one thing which I then 
fancied peculiar in Paris, contrasted with 
London ; namely, the entire solitude of 
some of the streets and squares, while 
other places were always full. 

The Boulevards, which like a girdle 
of beauty encircle Paris, were always 
thronged, and exhibited flowers, shops, 
shows, and crowds of gay beings ; while 
the gardens of tlie Tuilleries were filled 
with persons in very different costumes, 
and some of them evidently of a higher 
grade in society* One description of per- 
sons was always to be seen there, which 


intercsteil my feelings to a great degree ; 
namely, men and women of the ancient 
order of things, who hud hidden them- 
selves while the revolutionary tempest 
raged, and who now, that it had passed 
away, ventured out to occupy as umiuI 
their favourite seats, and saunter along 
their favourite walks. They seemed to 
me like flies, which, having survived a 
storm, crawl ojit, though still weakened 
by its force, in order to bask in the re- 
turning sutishine, ns if contented to 
creep safely along, where before they 
rose on gilded wing. 

These beings, interesting from the 
changes and dangers which they had un- 
dergone and survived, \\()re the dress of 
former days; and their costume was a 
striking contrast to the dress of 1802. 
The old ladies wore while gowns and 
petticoats, made (I think) of dinnty, with 
sleeves over their elbows only, and some- 
times a ruffle on them; a little lioop was 
worn by some, and occasionally it bore a 
tiny iupdog. 'fheir grey, and usually 
powdered hair, was stPctclied over a sort 
of roll, and surmounted with a high cap, 
sometimes adorned with wire wings. 

The old gentlemen usually wore a suit of 
white cloth, and shoes and knee-biickles; 
the powdered hair terminated in a long 
gucue a la militnire; the small black 
cockeil bat was commonly carried in the 
hand, owing, perhaps, to the excessive 
heat of the weather, but more probably 
to tlie wish of preserving unruffled the 
beauty of the WTlI-powdcred locks. How 
many of these relics of former times I 
saw in those beautiful gardens 1 some 
reading, some conversing, and f)o>sibly 
beguiling the consciousness of things as 
they then were, with tales of bygone 
days, and of things as thty had been. 
This race seems now extinct, — at least I 
looked for it in vain in 1829; but when 
calling on two gentlemen advanced in 
life, I saw, in the manner in which they 
continued to wear their hair, that is, in 
the union of natural and false hair in 
their high and powdered toupte^ the 
costume which I used to .see in the Tuille- 
ries Gardens in 1802. The one was a 
liberal ; the other, I believe, a royalist ;* 
and 1 should have made a great mistake, 


* Since I wrote down these recollections, tliis accomplislied man, to whose attention I was 
much indebted — the Count d’H-— is no more. lie died onone of tlie three memorable 
days of the last revolution ; and, owing to the awful confusion of the city at that time, lie 
could not be interred any where but in his garden. 
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Imd I judged their politics to be the same 
because their dress was. Yet it is one 
which I certeinly should have made, and 
therefore given, very unintentionally, a 
wrong impression, it I had not known 
the character of the liberal before 1 saw 
his costume. 

It is so difficult not to take things for 
granted, and so impossible on many oc- 
casions to give an accurate description of 
any thing which one secs in a foreign 
country, that I myself write tremblingly ; 
and am so afraid to Judge, so afraid to 
draw conclubions even from my own 
premises, that I have learnt from my dif- 
ficulties to make allowances for the in- 
accuracies and erroneous conclusions of 
othej^s who have written on the same 
subject ; but those difficulties are not to 
be regretted, if they have taught me a 
lesson of candid judgment. 

The Palais Royal exhibited a wholly 
different oriler of persons. The women 
there usually wore large and long white 
shawls, which fell around them in grace- 
ful diapery d Cantiqac\ hut their I air 
was not after that fashion, being for the 
most part turned up in a large cZ/igaon, 
and worn in front in small, twisted, 
well oiled ringlets, which hung low on 
either side of the face. Some of these 
very fine women had hair of the paled 
blond^ and complexions of a milky white, 
such as I have scarcely seen in England. 

The Palais Royal was always full, 
while other parts of the French metro- 
polis were deserted; but when I returned 
to England, and contrasted, as I walked 
along, the streets of London and Paris, 
I became convinced that the same thing 
is observable in the former. 

Fleet Street, and all the streets in the 
city, are crowded, while Finsbury Square 
is comparatively empty ; and while “ the 
tide of human life” runs perhaps most 
rapidly in the Strand, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s Street, and Pall Mull, passengers 
may often cross the squares at the west 
end of the town without seeing any 
one. 

But while I was in Paris, I, in common 
with others, believed that t))is alternation 
of fair and desert was peculiar to that city. 
The reason of this mistake is, perhaps, that 
we never remark what we do not go co*- 
pre^dy to see : we go abroad purposely to 
observe and enquire, and the most undis- 
cerning eye becomes acute when scenes en- 
tirely new are presented to it ; and I have 


little doubt, hut that many things which 
I thought peculiar in Paris, in 1802 and 
in 1829, would have proved on enquiry 
to be known and practised in London. 
Of this truth I am, indeed, painfully con- 
vinced, that we arc prone to condemn 
many errors in the French, which exist 
in our own country in an equal, if not 
a greater degree, and for which, un- 
like them, wc have not the shadow 
of an excuse. But more of this here- 
after. Wc had heard so much of the 
beauty of the Palais Royal, and of its 
fountain, and its shops, that when 1 saw 
them I was disappointed; still it was a 
scene fraught to me with an interest far 
beyond what shops, gardens, and foun- 
tains could give it. The terrible and ex- 
citing scenes of the revolution were then 
so recent, that though I am fond of see- 
ing sights, and was pleased to make ac- 
quaintance with distinguished persons, it 
was from knowing and feeling I was in 
Paris that I derived my deepest interest^ 
and my strongest sensation of pleasure, 
however mingled with painful regret and 
unavailing pity. Yes ; it was indeed most 
interesting to me, to be in the actual 
theatre of those scenes of lofty virtue 
and of lowest guilt — of well- principled 
liberty and of unprincipled licentiousness, 
— of massacre and mercy — of vindictive 
democracy, and of exemplary loyalty,— 
of female heroism and female ferocity — 
and of all sorts of awful and affecting 
contrasts I 

To me, therefore, every street, every 
walk, was a sort of classic ground ; uiid, 
in the Falais Royal, I turned from its 
glittering shops and motley crowd, to 
gaze on that garden in the midst of it, 
and on those seats, whence demagogues 
had harangued the people, till they rose 
cn masse against their rulers. 1 saw iii 
fancy the first man wounded by the 
Prince de Lamhese’s soldiers ; who, run- 
ning bleeding into the Palais Royal, pro- 
claimed his injuries, displaced his wounds, 
and culled on his fellow-citizens to arm ! 
They obeyed ; and, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, the awful revolution was in pro- 
gress, and the Bastile was taken ! 

When from the Palais Royal we had 
proceeded to the Pont Neuf, there I 
could figure to myself the wife of Roland, 
and many other great and virtuous vic- 
tims, passing over it to the guillotine. 

When we visited the ruins of the Bns- 
tiie, and as we sat an its walls beheld the 
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lon«r street stretching before us, down 
which, on the ever-inoniorable 14th of 
July, the tide of revolutionary vcngeiincc 
first ran with such overwhelming and 
murderous force, it was impossible not 
to forget the present in the past, and 
the whole fearful scene seemed to live 
before inc ! 

But at a future day we had the plea- 
sure of seeing a spot which called forth 
only pleasing images. We visited the 
Champ dc Mars; where, on the anni- 
vei-bary of the Mth of July, the real lovers 
of freedom, and the framers of the first 
constitution, assembled, to pronounce, in 
the presence of 400,000 people, the oath 
of allegiance to the law and the king : 
— where the now veteran patriot, La 
Fayette, then in the very prime of his 
existence, and who was that day named 
Generalissimo of the National Guards of 
the kingdom, came forward the first to 
pronounce the civic oath, and, from the 
altar of the country, said, in an elevated 
voice, and in the name of the troops and 
the federated authorities, — “ We swear 
to be for ever faithful to the nation, the 
law, atid the king ; to maintain with all 
our power the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly, and accepted b}' 
the king; and to remain united to every 
Frenchman by the indissoluble laws of 
fraternity !” 

This was indeed a scene, which, while 
we gazed upon the spot where it took 
place, wc could recall with unmixed 
satisfaction, because it was one unstained 
with blood. But what different feelings 
were called forth in us, when wc trod on 
jdaces marked by events in utter con- 
trast to the foregoing. 

We could not cjuit or return to our 
Hotel, as I have before observed, without 
crossing the very spot on which the blood 
of that king, then so applauded, had 
been shed ; or seeing the place where 
the remains of murdered royalty had 
been ingloriously thrown, — and thrown 
to be annihilated ! 

And once I crossed that awful place 
at night, and when no moon or lamp 
lighted me on iny way ! No ; I cannot 


describe my feelings as I stood at that 
solemn hour on the ground once satu- 
rated with not only the blood of royalty, 
but the blood of the great, the good, and 
the pious ! Ther-e was no other place in 
the world that could call forth such sen- 
sations ; niul 1 w'as glad to escape from 
its now appalling "solitude and silence, 
to the cvery-day feelings of ro?)wwn life. 
Hut the common life of Paris was to 
passing travellers, and consequently 
eager and interested observers, too full 
of excilcjnent to allow us to experience 
any every-day feelings. Excitement in- 
deed I 

From the Champ de Mars and the 
place of the guillotine, then called the 
Place (le la Concorde, to the retnotest 
parts of Paris, every scene wc visited re- 
called the fearful and the afiecting scenes 
of the revolution. The Place de Greve 
recalled to us some of its first sanguinary 
events. 

There w^as that Hotel de Villc, which 
had so often echoed with revolutionary 
eloquence ; and when the tyrant dicta- 
tor Robespierre found, at length, that 
his detestable reign was over, and fruit- 
lessly endeavoured by his own hand to 
rob the guillotine of its prey, there was 
the window whence liis brother precipi- 
tated himself, to rob public justice of 
its flue 1 

The sight of the Temple excited in us 
feelings of indignant pity for the royal 
prisoners who siificrod there. But the 
frowning tower of tiie Temple did not 
call forth our pity ibr the royal dead 
alone ; it was not on account of those 
who had once dwelt and pined there that 
we felt so strong a desire to be admitted 
within its walls, but from sympathy and 
interest in the fate of the ill-treated and 
endangered living. We knew it was the 
prison of Toussaint Louverture, whose 
eventful life, ambitious daring, and pain- 
full mprisomnent, scenied a sort of re- 
hearsal of the fortunes and fate of 
him whose power then held him in du- 
rance.* 

But disappointment, or indignant 
powerless sense of injury, and the hope- 


* This mulatto rose, by his distinguislicd abilities, to a command in the French army, 
under Rochambeau, in the year 1796. His influence amongst the blacks induced him to 
aspire to sovereign povrer. After establishing a constitution, and being acknowledged the 
head of all power, civil and military, he consofidated his authority by the wisest regulations ; 
but his confidence in the French, who still kept an army in the province, proved fatal to 
him. He trusted his person amongst them, was seized as a criminal, and sent to France by 
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icitsncft!} of freedom and redress, were 
siifRcient, without the aid of poison or 
violence, as Buonaparte himself after- 
wards experienced, to corrode the powers 
of life, anti [)liinge the victim in an 
untimely grave. Be that as it may, he 
was a prisoner in the Temple in 1802 , and 
I felt a strong though vain desire to see 
this nnilntto Buonaparte. 

We thought, but erroneously, that the 
evident resemblance in their original 
daring, and for a while in their success 
also, might have inclined the First Consul 
to protect, rather than oppress, Tous- 
saint Lou verture ; at least, we believed that 
a generous mind would have done so. 

One would have been eager to efface 
the stain of broken faith thrown on the 
French character. Perhaps the fame of 
Toiissaint had inspired Napoleon with 
jealousy, and thence, his heart having be- 
come hardened against him. he permitted 
him to pine in prison, far from the ties 
which he held dear, and ultimately to 
expire in the solitude of a dungeon. 
Blit his fate was revenged by the odium 
which it entailed on tlie inflicter; and 
I have heard this action blamed by 
one whose opinion carries so much 
weight, that I am induced to record it 
here : — 

“ It is common,” said Charles James 
Fox, at my own house, in reply to a 
question of mine, “ to call Buonaparte a 
tyrant : and so he may be ; but not more 
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of a tyrant, many who have gone before 
him ; perhaps not so mucli so. It is 
believed, I know', that he massacred the 
Turks at Jaffa, and caused the sick and 
wounded to be poisoned in tlie hos- 
pitals ; but I never yet have seen suffi- 
cient evidence of the facts to induce me 
to believe in them. But there are two 
thivgR for which I can never forgiwc 
Buonaparte : the one is, the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien; the other his 
treatment of Toussaint Lou verture. 
These actions were cruel, tyrannical, and 
indefensible, and I never can forget or 
forgive them.” It was nearly impossible 
that I coidd ever cease to remember any 
sentiment uttered by such a man ; hut 
tliesc could not fail to he indelibly im- 
printed on my memory, because they 
were wholly congenial with ray own. 

Many voyagers, no doubt, have since 
then gazed on the rock of St. Helena, the 
prison and the grave of Napoleon the 
ojipreseor^ with similar feelings to those 
with wliich we beheld the Temple at 
Paris, the prison and the grave of 
Toussaint the oppressed ; but those ob- 
servers, unle.ss they were acquainted with 
the circumstances above related, could 
not perceive (as I have alwa 3'8 done) the 
awful hand of retributive justice, and 
that the .same warning lesson may be 
learnt from the sight of the Temple at 
Paris, as from that of the rock of St. 
Helena. 


MAROUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

FROM THE UNPUBLISHED TAl.ES OF “ THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


In Cairo once lived a man whose oc- 
cupation was to mend old sofas and di- 
vans, His name was Marouf; and his 
wife, Fatima, was surnamed Al-i^a, or 
the Capricious; for so she was in the 
strictest acceptation of the term. Every 
day she made her poor husband suffer 
the most intolerable vexation from her 
tormenting temper. Marouf was poor; 
all the money he earned being scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the extravagant dis- 
position of Fatima ; but he was a good- 
tempered man, one who feared Allah, and 
was willing to lead a peaceable life. One 
morning, when he arose to pursue his 


daily vocation, his wife thus addressed 
him : — 

“ Marouf, thou must this evening bring 
me home a cake made of the honey of 
bees.” 

“ Should it please Allah that I receive 
any money to-day,” replied Marouf^ “ I 
will not fail.” 

Talk not in that fashion,” said Fati- 
ma ; whether thou receivest money or 
not, I will have iny honey cake. Only 
return to the house without one, Marouf, 
and thou shalt see what a life 1 will lead 
thee ! ” 

"Allah is merciful !” exclaimed Marouf, 


General Le Clerc ; and this truly valiant cluef died in bis prison at Paris in 1803, citlier by 
poisoner violence, adds bis biographer. 
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heaving a profaund sigh, and (]uittiug 
hk house with despair in ids soul. After 
repeating his morning prayers very de- 
voutly, he implored Allali to send him the 
means of purchasing a honey cake, that 
he might, for one day at least, be deli- 
vered trom tlie persecutions of his wife. 
He ofiened his siiop ; but all that day he 
waited in vain for employment ; no person 
sent him any work, and at night he was 
without the means of buying even bread. 
With a heavy heart, he shut up his siiop, 
and bent his steps homewards. As he 
passed a confectioner’s shop, he paused 
before the doot^^witli a sorrowful look. 
The master of tlie shop, who knew hun 
well, asked the cause of his chagrin. 

“ Ah ! ” replied Marouf ; ** it is because 
that wicked wife of mine will tear my soul 
from my body, besides raising a din in niy 
cars the livelong night. 8he command- 
ed me to bring her home a honey cake 
this evening without fail, and I am obliged 
to disappoint her ; for, by the Prophet ! 
I have not this day been able to eiurn 
wherewithal to buy us even our daily 
bread,” 

“ Do not afflict yourself,” said the com- 

assionate pastry-cook, only tell me 

ow many cakes you want.” 

" One will suffice,” replied Marouf ; 
“ for 1 wish not dainties for my ow'n de- 
vouring.” 

" I am concerned,” said the maker of 
pasties, “ that I have no honey of bees ; 
for the honey season has utterly failed 
this year. I have no lioney but that ex- 
pressed from sugar canes.” 

" That is quite as good, or better,” an- 
swered Marouf. 

The good-natured pastry-cook then 
took syrup of sugar. Hour, and butter, and 
presently made and baked a cake worthy 
of being served at a king’s table. 

" Now you want bread and cheese for 
yourself” observed his friend, ** or you 
will have to go supperless to bed. Hold : 
here are four small pieces of money to 
buy bread, and two for cheese ; six in all. 
You can repay me when you have the 
means.” 

May Allah recompense your kind- 
ness ! ” j^ciaimed Miirouf, and he re- 
turned to^ihis house. 

Fatima was looking out for him. 

“ Where is my honey cake ? ” cried she, 
as soon as he came in sight. ” Here,” 
replied Marouf, happy to have it in his 
power, as he thought, to pacify hei* : but 


the moment she beheld the cake which 
he had procured, she exclaimed, Dost 
thou think, wretch, that I will demean 
inj'self by eating cakes made of honey 
ol sugar instead of honey of bees ? ” 
Thou shuuldst he thankful that thou 
canst get even that,” replied Marouf. At 
these words Fatima raised a diabolical 
outcry, and in a trice biiftets and blows 
fell upon her poor husband with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. “ Return this instant, 
sorry villain ! ” she screamed in her rage, 
“ and fetch me the sort of cake I choose 
to have.” These words were accompa- 
nied by a fresh shower of cufts and kicKs. 
She broke one of his front teeth, tore out 
half his beard, and when poor Marouf 
endeavoured to defend himself from her 
attacks, her fury knew no bounds. Seizing 
him by the remainder of his beard, she 
called for help, as if he was murdering 
her. The neighbours ran to her aid; and 
having learned the cause of the strife, 
blamed Fatima’s conduct severely. “We,” 
said tlicy, " arc glad to cat cakes made 
of the honey of sugar canes, instead of 
that of bees, when we can get them : a 
great crime, truly, thy poor husband has 
committed ! — tfic only fault we find in 
him is, tliat he has brought any sort of 
cake at all for a fury like thee !” 

After some time sj>cnt in trying to re- 
estiiblish peace between Fatima and Ma- 
roiif, they succeeded in quieting her a 
little, and then w ithilrew. 

When the neighbours had retired, Fa- 
tima, quite exhausted hy her own violence, 
sat down to supper, but again protested 
that nothing should induce her to eat 
a cake made of sugar instead of hone}', 
— “ Oh ! in tliat case,” exclaimed Marouf, 
“do not disquiet thyself; I will cat the 
cake myself, and be thankful for it.” 

“ Ah ! ” said his wife, looking at him 
spitefully, as, with much apparent satis- 
faction, he ate the cake ; “ whatever 
happens, I know thou never losest thy 
appetite.” 

“ So much the better for me,” said 
Marouf, continuing to eat : “ however, 
if thou wilt but be peaceable to-night, 

I will bring thee a honey cake to-morrow, 
if such a thing is to be found in Cairo.” 
With these words Fatima became pacified; 
and Marpuf thought that, with her pas- 
sion, she had dismissed every feeling of 
ill-will. 

The next morning Marouf rose betimes, 
and opened his shop as usual; but the 
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hour of prayer was scarcely passed, wlien 
two ofiicers of justice cited hiin to appear 
before the cadi, for having, as they said, 
maltreated his wife. No sooner did Ma- 
rouf enter the ca^’s court, than he espied 
his wife Fatima, her veil stained with 
blood, iier arms bound up with bandages, 
her garments rent, and her hair dishe- 
vel k^d: altogether she presented a most 

f )itifiil spectacle. The moment she beheld 
icr husband she shed a torrent of tears, 
and made the air resound with lier sobs 
and lamentations, so that the licart of 
the cadi, who was an excellent man, was 
moved to compassion. 

“ Hast thou no fear of Allah before 
thine eyes,” said the Cadi, severely, to 
Marouf^ “ that thou exertest thy manly 
strength in ill-treating so fair a woman, 
in breaking lier arms and teeth, and in 
rending the tresses of her hair ? ” 

“ If I have done her the slightest in- 
jury,” returned Miirouf, — “if I have 
touched one tooth, or rent one of her 
hairs — may you, my lonl cadi, condemn 
me to the severest punishment the law 
can inflict.” He then related the cause 
of the affray, and called in the neighbours 
who had interfered, to bear witness that 
he had only actetl on the defensive. 

Tlic cadi, who was a very good old 
man, and exceedingly rich, declared that 
Fatima w’as the real criminal, and dis- 
missed her complaint; but as he had been 
greatly moved by her beauty and her tears, 
be took out a piece of gold, and gave it 
to her, saying, “ Here is something to 
• buy thee the cake of the honey of bees, 
which thou so greedily dcsirest. Take it ; 
and for the future live in peace with thy 
husband.” batima clutched the piece of 
gold, rejoicing that so much more good 
had befallen her than she desct:veil ; and 
the benevolent cadi, alter addressing to 
them many sage counsels and verses from 
the Arabian poets, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of luirinony in the marriage 
state, dismissed them from his tribunal, 
SIS he thought, fully reconciled. 

Marouf had scarcely re-entered his 
shop, and resumed his work, when the 
officers of justice again made their appear- 
ance, and (^e canded money for their fees. 
At first he ^'efraed, saying that he had 
been pronounced innocent of the charge 
for which they had cited him ; neverthe- 
less, they soon convinced him that, guilty 
or innocent, he must pay the fees of 
justice* unless he wishecl to be cited 
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a second time^, and pay a second set of 
fees, to satisfy the cadi’s officers. Poor 
Marouf was obliged to sell half of the 
tools wherewith he gained his bread. 
Vexed and harassed as he was, he hoped 
the worst was over, and that his wUa 
would now let him enjoy some peace. 
Never was he more mistaken. The next 
morning he entered his shop ; but what 
to do there he knew not; [lart of his tools 
having been sold, the remainder were 
almost useless. He leaned his head on 
his hands, absorbed in a deep reverie, 
from which he was disagreeably aroused 
by the arrival of two new officers of 
justice, who ordered him to appear to an- 
swer tlie complaint of his wife for per- 
sonal ill-treatment. 

But,” said Marouf, “ that aflair is 
already settled ; the cadi, Abou Hamet, 
has dismissed the complaint as groundless, 
and has declared me innocent.” 

“ We know nothing of that,” replied 
the officers, “ for any thing we can tell, 
this may he a fresh mutter of offence ; • 
} ou are required to appejir before anotlier 
cadi, and yon must go with us forthwith.” 
Repining at this fresh vexation, Marouf 
followed them, and found liis wayward 
spouse in the same state as before, weep- 
ing and crying aloud, and imploring for 
justice on her barbarous J^ushami. The 
tifliiir iiaving been examined, the new cadi 
decided against Fatima the Capricious, 
and dismissed her from his tribunal with 
iiiarn^ reproofs. Marouf gained liis cause, 
but the officers of justice were a secoiul 
time to be feed ; iiiul these fees absorbed 
almost the whole of the money he could 
raise from the remaining tools left in his 
shop. Half distracted, he ran through 
the town with rent garments, and in this 
state of despair encountered one of his 
friend.s, who said — “ How, Ma-o 'I art 
thou here? the governor of the luis 
sent his guards in search of thee ; for thy 
wife, who has been ilisappointed of her 
ends in obtaining a sentence of imprison- 
ment or biustiuado against thee, bus ap- 
pealeil to the governor, who has sent his 
guard to seize thee.” 

At these words Marouf almost went 
mad on the spot. Taking to his heels, he 
ran with all his speed for the purpose of 
escaping from the wickedness of his v?ife. 
He had yet remaining five small pieces of 
money; with these he purchased bread 
and cheese, and, though so slenderly pro- 
vided, resolved to leave Cairo for ever. It 
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was dieu winter ; the rain fell in torrents, pair of wings, webbed and hooked like 
and wet him to the skin. In traversing those of a bat, and having hovered for 
the suburb of Cairo called Adeleyeh he some time over Cairo like a thunder 
passed by the grand mosque built by King cloud, began to fly in the direction of 
Adel : a little further on was an exten* the desert He flew all night with Marouf 
sive edifice formerly erected by tliat king on his back, and just at the break of dawn 
for a palace. Marouf entered the ruins, alighted on a high mountain, 
for the purpose of obtaining shelter from " Seest thou that city at the foot of 
the storm. There he threw himself on the moiiiitaiii,” cried the genius to Ma- 
the ground, and began to weep and com- rouf ; “ it is far enough from Cairo to hide 
plain, in the heaviness of his heart ex- thee from the pursuit of thy wife Fatima 
claiming aloud, “ Miserable man that I A1 Ara. Descend and seek thy fortune : 
am ! llow dreadful it is to be tied to if thou dost not mar it by imprudence, a 
a woman as wicked as a demon! Oh, brilliant destiny awaits thee there!” With 
Allah I Allah ! conduct iny steps to some these words the genius spread his wings, 
place whither she may never he able to and vanished, leaving Marouf almost in a 
follow me!” state of stupefaction on the summit of 

As he thus bewailed himself, the wall the mountain, 
before him opened, and through tlie chasm After the departure of the genius, Ma- 
appeared a hideou.s head, the sight of rouf began to descend the mountain, and 
which congealed the blood in MarouPs as he <lre\v nearer to the city before him, 

veins, and made his hair bristle on his he was astonished at tlie magnificence of 

brow’. Ai\ev regarding him tor some time, its bazaars, and the splendour of its pa- 
the genius said to him, in a voice that laces : the prosiiect charmed hi.s eyes, 

‘ sounded through the ruined walls like a but abated not the sadness of his heart, 
thunder peal — “ Who art thou, son of When he entered the city, the inhabitants 
man, and wherefore dost thon trouble gathered round him, rudely examining 
my repose V During two iigcs that I have and commenting on the fas'hion of his 
dwelt in this place, 1 have not met with garments, which diilcrcd from theirs, 
any person who has conducted himself \'oii are a stranger ? ” said one of 

like thee. What i.s the cause of thy them ; ‘‘ wh(mcc do yon come ? ” 

grief? IVrhaps I can aid llice ; for truly “ From Cairo, tlie capital of Egypt.” 
thou hast excited my compassion.” “ When did ^ou dejiart thence ? ” 

“But who art thou?” asked Marouf, “ Vestcrda\ evening I commenced my 

whose dismay w'as somewhat abated by journey,” rt:[)lied Marouf. 
the tenor of these words. “ 1 am the in- “ Ha, Im, ha ! ” cried the questioner, 
habitant this pjdace,” replied the bursting into loud laughter, and adilrcss- 
apparition : let that suffice thee ; and ing some of his iellow-citizens that stood . 

if thou wouldst accept the aid 1 offer thee, near him : “ friends, here is a madman, 
tell me thy story, and the cause of thy who declares that he set out from Cairo 
grief, without reservation or <ieceit.” last night, when we all know that it is a 

Marouf immediately recited all the whole year’s journey from this city.” 
persecutions he had suffered from his “ You arc mad, not I,” replied Marouf, 

wife Fatima the Capricious, and finished “ for you contrailict tlie truth. I re- 

by declaring that he only required to be peat to you that 1 w'as at (’airo yesterday 
tran.sportcil to some place where slie evening, and if you will not believe my 
might never hear tidings of him more. words, behold the bread freshly baked 
“ Thy desires shall be accomplished,” that 1 bought at Cairo last night.” 
cried the genius. As he spoke, the wall The sight of the bread caused no little 
was rent further down, and he came surprise to the inhabitants, who knew 
forth ; but so frightfidly ugly was he, tliat that it was such as was eaten in Cairo, 
Marouf, unable to abide the sight of him, and that they had not the like in 
fell on the ground with terror. The giv their country ; besides, they perceived 
nius took him on his back, extended a that it had really been baked only the 

* The street here mentioned is the most modern part of Cairo ; it has not been made 
three hundred years ; from tins circumstance we may form a notion with respect to the 
agb of this tale : in the original Arabian manuscript, it is numbered the thousand and first 
nigYit. and is the coMcliiding talc. 
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night before. The crowd around Marouf 
increased, some declaring their opinion 
that he spoke the truth, others that he 
was an impostor. 

In the midst of the dispute, a man mag- 
nificently dressed, and mounted on a 
mule, passed that way. Two slaves 
marclied before him, to clear a passage 
through the crowd. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” said he to 
the multitude, “ to persecute a stranger 
in this inhospitable manner ? You have 
no right thus to molest him.” 

All present were too much abashed by 
this reproof to reply. Marouf thank e<l 
the sheik for his kind interference ; and 
having been invited by his protector to 
repose himself at his house, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. Most magnifi- 
ficently was he entertained in the palace 
of the hospitable sheik. At the conclu- 
sion of thciHi past the latter demanded of 
his guest his name and the plaec vv henec 
he came ? 

“ I am called Marouf,” replied Ids 
guest, “ and I am by trade a mender of 
old furniture,” 

“ From what city arc you ? ” 

“ From (Jairo.” 

“ From what qiuu ter ? ” 

Marouf named it, — “ The Red Street.” 

“ Know you the persons that dwell in 
that (juarter V ” 

“ Yes,” said Marouf, “ I was born 
there, and 1 know most of them.” He 
then mentioned the names of several 
persons, with whom lie was aequainted. 

“ Perhaps,” asked his entertainer, “ 3 on 
know Sheik Ahmed, the colour mer- 
chant?” 

“ Holy prophet ! do I know' him ? — 
Why, he is my most intimate neigh- 
bour.” 

“ He is well, I hope ? ” 

" Perfectly so, Allah be praised ” 

“ How many cliiltlrcn has he ? ” 

“ Three, Mou.stafa, Mohammed, and 
Ali.” 

“ What are they ? ” 


Moustofa is a professor in a medres 
seh * / Mohammed keeps a dyer’s shop in 
his father’s neighbourhood ; but as for 
Ali, he was the beloved companion of 
my infancy ; my merry playmate : a thou- 
sand tricks have we played together 
when we were boys. Among other 
roguish pranks, we sometimes dressed our*; 
selves like little Christian boys, and pene- 
trated into their churches, where w^c tore 
out the pictures from the priests’ books. 
One unlucky day a Christian caught us in 
the fact; the priest complained to All’s 
father, and thrciitencd to summon him 
before the cadi. Alnncd severely chas- 
tised his son ; whereupon Ali took to 
flight, and has not been seen or heard of 
for more than twenty years.” 

" Can you not then recognise your an- 
cient friend and comrade ? ” asked Ma- 
rouPs host : “ behold the lost son cf 
Ahmed, the d}’cr of Cairo ! ” With 
these words he affectionately embraced 
his guest, w ho was transported with joy 
at thus again beholding the friend of his^ 
youth iu a distant countrj'. 

** Now,” said the merchant Ali, “ tell 
me the history of your adventures since 
we parted, and the reasons which in- 
duced you to quit Cairo ?” 

Marouf instantly related the particulars 
of his marriage with Fatima Al Ara, or 
the Ca[)ricious ; the torments he had suf- 
fered from her restless temper; and finally 
acquainted his friend that he had been 
trans[)ortC{I in one night from Cairo, on 
the hack of a gc^nius. 

" You 11] list take carc,” rejilicd the 
merchant Ali, “that none hut myself 
learn the imiiiner of } our m’ldval, or the 
inhabitants of this city will report you to 
be a sorcerer, and an accursed being, and 
wdll not permit you to establish yourself 
among them. You must pursue a diilercnl 
course. Take these thousand ducats, 
and to-morrow you shall mount the best, 
mule in my stables, and proceed to the 
biizaar, where you will sec me seated 
amongst our richest merchants. As soon 


* The word 'medresseh signifies a college for public instruction. Some of the children of 
the institution are taught and fed gratuitously. There arc public professors of many 
sciences; of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, history, polite literature, d-c. 
Hiese professors are named myderris. They are divided into several classes, and rise by 
seniority. Besides the medresseJh there are public schools, called mcklcb, where children of 
indigent families are taught to read. Cairo has so many public schools of different, kinds 
that, according to Hcrbelot, there is a large book composed solely of their history and 
various regulations- 
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as you appear I will rise to meet you, 
kiss your hands, and conduct you to my 
seat with every token of respect. This 
conduct W'ill procure you great consider- 
ation. 1 shall then propose that you be 
admitted amongst the number of our 
merchants. You will hire a shop ; in a 
little time you will become as prosperous 
as myself, and will no longer remember 
the troubles of which your union with 
Fatima A 1 Ara has been the cause,” 

Maroiif could scarcely find words to 
express his acknow Icdgemcnts to hii 
friend. The following morning he was 
mounted on a fine imilc richh harnessed, 
with his purse of a thousand ducats 
hanging at his girdle; wheh he arrived 
at the bazaar, the part was played which 
bad been agreed on by the two friends. 

“ This person then is a rich merchant 
demanded the khowadjahs of Ali. 

“ A rich merchant, do 3011 ask ?” re- 
plied he ; “ by the camel of the prophet, 
lie is one of the first merchants in the 
.vorid! lie is connected with innunier- 
sihle nierchants in l\gypt, in Yemen, in 
liulia, and even in ('hina. His store of 
goods i^ honndlc.'>s. As for inyscif, 1 am 
a mere ptnller compared to him. You 
will Sv'^e what sort of a man he is when 
you come to know’ him intimately.” 

After these assurances, the nierchants 
conceived the highest idea of Marouf; 
whom they invited one after another to 
dine with them, being desirous of learn- 
ing the current prices of goods in various 
countries. 

“You have, w ithout doubt, plenty of 
bales of red silk Uvsked they of Marouf. 

“ Quantities ? ” he re|)lied. 

“ Of yellow V ” 

“ Quantities.” To other similar ques- 
tions he made the same reply. 

Whilst they were thus discoursing, a 
beggar entered the hall where they sat at 
meat ; and going the round of the table, 
asked every guest for alms. Some gave 
him a piece of money, some half a piece, 
and many gave nothing. At last the begg^ 
approached Marouf, who nut his hand in 
the purse that liuiig at liis girdle, and 
presented the suppliant with a handful of 
gold. 

“ Marouf must be a man of prodigious 
wealth,” said the merchants one to 
another, “ if this is his customary mode 
of bestowing alms.” 

The other beggars in the city being 
informed of the strange merchant’s liber- 
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alit}*, thronged round him whenever he 
appeared in public, and craved his charity ; 
on each he bestowed a handful of money , 
till in short time he had none left. 
The contents of his purse being ex- 
hausted, he turned to one of the prin- 
cipal! inercliants, and observed with a 
smile — “ If I had known that you had 
so many poor in the city, I would have 
come better provided, imd instead of a 
purse would haivc brought a whole sack 
of ducats ; for it is my custom to relieve 
the distressed in every plaice which 1 
happen to visit: hut \ iiiiist now wait 
the arrival of the rich caravan which J 
expect. Meantime, I must put them off, 
with the usual benediction, ‘ May Alla 
aid 3011!’ which I Jicar muttered on all 
sides, when to give alms is inconvenient.” 

“ It were a pity your charitalile inten- 
tions should be baulked,” said the mer- 
chant with whom he conversed: “here 
is ii purse of a tliousand ducats, w hich I 
will lend you till your cairavau arrives.” 

Marouf without scruple took the 
inonev, and distributed it at the door of 
a mosque w here he and his companion 
had been performing their devotions. All 
the merchants admiri'd the liberality of 
Marouf*; who in this nuinncr borrowed 
and distributed above ten thousand 
pie<*es of gold. During this time he con- 
tinued to speak of the richness of his 
expected caravan, and of his prodigious 
possessions in stufls, in gold, and in [)re- 
cious stones. 

Day after day elapsed, and no caravan 
made its appearance. The merchants 
became uneasy and suspicions ; they 
wanted their capital, and w ere tormented 
with the dread of its loss. Having pro- 
ceeded in a body to the house of the 
niercliant Ali, who had so greatly vaunted 
the riches of the stranger, tJiey demand- 
ed of him for w lial reason he had spoken 
so highly of his friend. Ali put them off 
for a time ; and sending for Marouf, re- 
proached him with his folly in thus dis- 
sipating the loan which he hail obtained, 
and in misusing the credit which Ali 
had procured him for tlie purpose of 
establishing him at once in trade. To 
these remonstrances Marouf jestingly re- 
plied, tliat all would be right on the 
nrrival of his caravan. 

Shortly afterwards the merchants sum- 
moned Ali before the divan of the sultan, 
in order to obtain an account of the 
money lent on his representation of 
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Morours great wealth. The sultan, 
however, was extremely avaricious ; and 
such men are very liable to be deceived 
by a tale of immense riches. When he 
had heard of MarouPs unprecedented 
nrofusion, and of the expected caravan, 
nc at once made up his mind that the tale 
W'as true. Having called his vizier aside — 
‘'Why,” said he, "should we not 
make some profit of this man and of his 
immense wealth ? 1 do not distrust him 
like these greedy usurious merchants; 
1 will show him some trust and civility 
before the arrival of his caravan, tliat I 
may afterwards profit by it cxclusiveU.” 

" Your highness,” replied the vizier, 
" there is seldom much profit to be gained 
by dealing with such adventurers.” 

"But,” said the sultan, "I maintain 
that this man is not an adventurer, and 
I will on the instant put the matter to 
tlic proof.” 

lie then put a thousand questions to 
Marouf respecting his debts and his riches. 
To each interrogatory, Marouf replied in 
his usual manner, by vaunting the wealth 
contained in his expected caravan. 

To the account which ht* was so will- 
ing to believe, the sultan listened with 
much satisfaction ; and tormiiiatcd the 
interview by displaj ing before Marouf a 
pearl of great size, for which he declared 
that he had just given a thousand ducats. 
Marouf took it, examined it on all sides, 
held it against the light, and at last crush- 
ed it beneath his foot. 

" What hast thou done ? ” cried the 
sultan ; " thou hast broken a pearl that 
cost a thousand ducats,” 

" A thousand ducats ! ” replied Ma- 
roiif : " it was hut a piece of round glass ! 
Believe me, 1 am a judge of these things: 

I liave sacks full of real pearls larger than 
that ill 11 ly caravan.” 

This discourse thoroughly awakened 
the cupidity of the sultan. " Vizier,” 
said he, when he had retired from the 
divan, “ this Marouf would make an ex- 
cellent matcii for iny dauglitcr.” 

" May Allah preserve \ our majesty and 
the princess \ our daughter from such a 
deceitful rogue ^ ” answered the vizier, 

" Thou art a traitor ! ” exclaimed the 
sultan, in a passion, " and speakest thus 
spitefully of my chosen soii-in-luw, be- 
cause I lately refused thee the baud of 
the princess I Cease to load this worthy 
man with thy calumnies; and learn, 
wretch, that he has a hole caravan full 


of real pearls as larjge as the false one 
which I displayed beibre him for the pur- 
pose of trying his skill in precious stones. 
Think of a necklace for iny daughter — 
a necklace wholly composed of pearls of 
that size ! But thou ait an envious trai- 
tor, in whom I will no longer confide.” 

In this manner the poor vizier was ef- 
fectually silenced ; nay, more, was himself 
obliged to announce to Marouf the sul- 
tan’s intended alliance. Marouf received 
the news with great coolness, and with- 
out testifying the least surprise, merely 
observed, that the nuptials could not take 
place till after the arrival of his caravan, 
as the wedding of a princess to a iiiuii of 
his wealth would occasion great expenses: 
that, on his wedding-night, he must dis- 
tribute a thousand [lurscs to the poor, a 
thousand purses in presents to the prin- 
cess’s household, in addition to a thou- 
sand purses for festive expenses, pearls, 
and jewels for tiie bride. " All this,” 
continued Marouf, " will be nothing to nit; 
when once mv caravan arrives.” And so 
incessantly and confidently did he talk of 
his caravan, that at last he began liimself 
to believe that he really had one coming. 

The vizier returned to the sultan, and 
again protested that no trust should be 
placed in such an adventurer as Marouf. 
At this his master was so much enraged, 
that he swore by the prophet, and by the 
stone at Mecca, that unless he held his 
tongue on that subject, his head would 
soon be tlivorceJ from his shoulders. 

Ou the same day, the sultan vsent for 
Marouf, and insisted on his iinniediate 
marriage with his daughter; declaring 
that, until the arrival of his caravan, tlu; 
rojal treasury slioukl be at his disjjosal. 
The chief imam was instaiiti) simiiiu)ned, 
and the contract completetl; the whole 
city was iliuininated, and feastings and 
rejoicings wx*rc seen on every side. 

Marouf Jiimsclf was seated on a siijicrb 
throne ; and as lie was a hundso^ie man, 
and of good stature, his new dignilyhecame 
him c'xtremely N\ell. A crowd of singers, 
inusi chins, ropc-i lancers and tumblers, pre- 
sented tliemselves before him ; and on 
all of them Marouf lavished gold by hand- 
fuls — the treasurer had not a moment’s 
repose : at each instant a demand was 
made for new purses, and the vizier was 
ready to die with wrath. 

The diversions and rejoicings lasted 
forty days ; at the end of that time, no 
news having arrived of the expected ca- 
X 3 
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ravan, the treasurer found it impossible 
longer to answer the calls of Marouf’s 
extravagance ; and taking an opportunity 
of finding the sultan and the vizier alone 
together, he announced to them the in- 
telligence that the royal treasury was 
utterly exhausted. 

“ Of a truth,” observed the sultan, 
\sith a look of great perplexit}^ “ this 
rich caravan tarries sadly on the road.” 

The vizier smiled. “ Yoii may wait 
till the day of judgment,” said he, ” yet 
shall you not bcliold it.” 

■ * Hut,” said the sultan, " what course 
are we to take, vizier, in order to discover 
the truth V ” 

“ The princess alone can aid us in this 
dilemma,” replied the vizier : ** your ma- 
jesty would do well to command her to 
draw this secret from her husband by 
means of her caresses.” 

“ Thy counsel is prudent,” said the 
sultan : “ and if this stranger is an im- 
postor, I swear he shall f)ay dearly for his 
villanics,” 

Thesultan having summoned his daugh- 
ter to converse with lier, the princess ap- 
peared before him ; but as the vizier was 
in the hall, she seated herself behind a 
eurtain. The vizier informed the princess 
of the .suspicions excited by the conduct 
of her husband. 

” Most assuredh,” said the princess, 
** w e see notlring of this grand caravan ; 
anil yet his whole discourse is of dia- 
inomls, pearls, rubies, and countless 
riches.” 

“ Well, my daughter,” replied the sul- 
tan, “ 1 charge thee to use all the arts of 
thy sex to wring thy husband’s secret 
from his breast, and to learn w hence he 
comes ; lor I fear that we have been de- 
ceived by a wretched impostor : in that 
case, a lingering and a cruel death shall be 
his doom.” 

“ Your commands shall be Dbeyed, my 
father,” said the princess, as she retired. 


When Marouf entered his harem that 
evening, never had the princess looked so 
beautiful : she had bestowed more than 
usual care on her toilette. Never had 
she been so tender or caressing. Her 
words and her voice were sweeter than 
honey; and her poor husband’s brain 
was almost turned with delirium. 

“ liight of niy eyes ! ” said she ; “ de- 
light of my heart ! — life of niy soul ! — 
for thee would I sacrifice my existence, 
wliatcver be thy fortune, I am ready to 
partake it ! But thou must conceal no- 
thing from me. M'^herefore tarries thy 
caravan so long on its way ? If tlioii wilt 
confide in me — perhaps there is some 
embarrassment, from which I may relieve 
thee.” 

" Must I confess to thee the whole 
truth, my princess ? ” asked Marouf. 

“ Yes,” said she ; “ and without fear.” 
"Well, then,” returned Marouf, "know, 
that 1 am neither a merchant nor the 
po.ssessor of a caravan: ” and lie pro- 
ceeded to relate his whole histor}'. 

" You are the master of many wiles,” 
observed the princess, smiling : “ and I 
sec that the vizier had sufficient ground 
for his siis[)icit)n. A princess likts me 
might w'cll be ashamed of her union with 
a Jow'-born adventurer; urnerthiiess, I 
cannot finil it in my heart to deliver you 
up to the rage of iiiy father and his vizier, 
w'ho have sworn your death. Were the 
truth once known, and were you no more, 

I should be forced into a hateful nuuTiage 
with the vizier : you must therefore, flee 
to some distant country, and, when my 
father dies, I will send for you again,” 

" I put myself under your protection, 
my sultana,” replied Marouf, " and will, 
in all things, obey yon,” 

The princess gave him a purse of gold 
and the habit of a mameluke. Before 
dawn, he disguised himself, and left the 
city undiscovered. 

(7’o //c continued.) 


STANZAS TO MU. CROSS, 

( The ivell-knoum Proprietor of Exeter Change 

ON HIS ACCESSION TO THE OFFICE OF DIHECTOft OK THE SUB KEY 
ZOOLOGICAL GARHENS. 

Nature formed but one such man ! — Byrofu 

So, Mr. Cross ! 

You seem inclin’d to migrate like the swallow, 

And, rapture-led, your old profession follow. 

With heart unbroken by the loss 
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Of your proud elephant. 

Whose far-extended trunk 
Look’d quite magnificent. 

And whose companions into ciphers sunk 
As the long-winded yell 
^)on their ears in startling thunder fell ! 

’Iwas then 1 caught 
The spirit of Lord Byron’s strain. 

And silently 1 thought, 

“ When shall such hero live again ? ” 

Great Potentate 

You should have been Recorder in Noah’s Ark, 

Or Keeper of the Seals in Regent’s Park; 

Blit seals of state 

You leave to Brougham’s care; 

And in the fairy dell 
Of rural Camberwell, 

A “ chartered libertine,” you breathe fresh air, 

And listen to the birds 

That welcome you with songs more sweet than words, 
Until you deem 

The spell- enchanted vision 
A (lortion of‘ some dream 

Restored from Ovitl’s paradise Elysian. 

Sublime Zool<\;ist! 

Perhaps you intend to please the niiiids of some 
With sweeter scenes than the Colosseum, 

And in \our eoips enlist 
Birds of tlie bright and sunny plume, 

And star-eyed like the sky. 

To hymn ^our praise where roses bloom, 

And summer breezes sigh. 

In your Ba*otiaii shades 

Tile monkey may recite his pasquinades. 

And gratify the h/aes 

Lik(i you, (sagacious clf) 

Who’viJ quitted th(‘ King’s Mcirs, 

Uetcrniined to become a Muse yourself. 

Your Album’s stored, 

I should presume, with subjects of Zoology 
As rich and rm-e as W'ilson’s Ornithology, 

And you arc really Lord 
Of dromedaries, eagles, zebras, bears, 

And various other beauties of their kind. 

Exhibiting, in single ones and jmirs. 

The “ utile cmn dulci^^ well combined; 

And, like old George the Third, 

Or Cormo Medici, who nobly stirred 
In favour of his native land, 

They might from tow'er and steeple 
In panoramic order stand. 

Proclaiming 30 U the “Father of your People!” 

I fondly hope 

Your efforts are not born to “blush unseen,” 

As Michael Sadler’s, Hunt’s, and mine have been: 

A glorious scope x 4* 
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Is lefl you in the green retreats 
Of sylvan Camberwell* 

Where you may teach baboons the use of seats* 

Aiul daws and parrots how to spell. 

The public will reward you for your loss, 

. And your election end with Chairing* Cross; 

And may you feel the charms 
That gild with light the intellectual morn* 

Placed like the Royal Arms 
Between the Lion and the Unicorn ! 

Charles Fi dge, jun. 


THE ENTOMBED ALIVE. 

As a fair lily, *neath the hot sun's ray, 

Bent o'er its stem and fading fust awav, — 

So frail — so fair she stood. Her bright blue eye* 

Holding communion with its kindred skv^ 

AVas upwards fixed; — from their sable hoot!. 

Her auburn tresses flowed, a golden flood, — 

And o’er her sackcloth vesture loved to roi^e. 

And ’mid her beads their spiral twinings wove. 

A golden agnus ever and anon 

She kissed; and then her dark eye glanced upon 

The chapel altar, where her Saviour mild 

On his dark murderers serenely smiled, 

And seemed — so true the pictur’d lines — still torn 
By scourge, and spear, and nail, and crown of thorn. 

The sun beamed through each oriel window still; — 

Still flowed the murmurs of a mountain rill. 

Trilling near that dark abbey,— * whilst a breeze 
Woo’d as of old the mournful cypress trees; — 

All — all — the same as on that solemn hour 
When first she fled the world^i ensnaring power. 

And took the sacred veil, and swore to be 
The bride of heaven to all eternity, — 

Herself alone now changed • 

Through the arch’d chapel’s aisle, in twilight dim. 

Roll the deep echoes of a funeral hymn ; 

The sound of her sweet voice sublimely floats. 

Now high, now low, as peal the organ notes; 

It ceases, and the weeping sisters stand 
To kiss for the last time that chilly hand. 

Mask’d ruffians bear her thence, and men unknown 
Form her dark grave within the dungcon-stoiie. 

Narrow and damp. They place her then within 
The hollowed wall, and their dread work begin ; 

E’en the stern abbess sullen silence kept, 

Lest one should sec the unbidden tears she wept. 

As stone on stone was heaped, so less and less 
Trembled her niurmurings of deep distress. 

The workmen fixed the last block mounifiilly, 

And the world closed for ever on her eye ! 

London . Didymus Secukdus. 


• Query, Charing Cross, — Printer's Devil. 
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lixrtJicto of iltttroture, jHm arts?, ttr. 

THE ANNUALS. 


Fkiendsiiip’s Offehing for 1 832. Smith 
and Eider. Price 12«. 

" Friendship’s Offering” is, as usual, 
early in the field. This Annual has al- 
ways possessed preat claims to attention, 
and certainly will not, in its ninth year, 
be lowered in public estimation. The 
purchaser and collector of portraits will 
be pleased with the frontispiece, which is 
valuable, when we consider that it is from 
the last finished work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence • but, in point of beauty, the 
lady adds nothing to the attraction of the 
book. From her look of unpretending 
good sense, \vc are inclined to suppose 
that the accidental circumstance of her 
having been the last sitter to Sir Thomas 
rather than any wish of her own, has 
caused her to exhibit her person as the 
jjriwa dtmna of an annual. The engraver 
has assiduously copied the great painter’s 
defective mannerisms in preference to his 
more graceful ones. We find the same 
careless drawing of the back-ground and 
extremities, but we look in vain for the 
depth and power of the eyes and brow, 
and the sparkling expression of counte- 
nance peculiar to the portraits of Sir 
Thomas. The right hand is vilely drawn, 
and worse engraved : it appears swollen 
and deformed, and the handkerchief looks 
like a cushion. The back drapery is un- 
finished. Publishers ought to have their 
plates honestly reviewed before tliey are 
turned out of the hands of crack engra- 
vers. The next plate is engraved hy E. 
Findcn from a fanciful design of Richter’s. 
The slightest deviation from taste would 
have ruined this picture ; a touch too 
little would have left it iueflcctive j a 
touch too much would have rendered it 
ridiculous : but the happy medium has 
lieen attained, and the hovering Fairy and 
her reflection manifest thcniselvcs to the 
eye at the first glance, with great truth 
and beauty. The surrounding scenery 
and water is pleasingly touched, though 
not elaborately finished. ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Dream,” by Westall, is poor and flat, both 
in design and engraving. The faces are 
plain, and, what is worse, artificial ; and 
the monstrous paw on the lady’s shoulder 
is not human. The national benefit that 
lias accrued to British art from the c.\- 
hibitioii of the Claudes at Pall Mall, was 


never more apparent than in the next 
beautiful plate, called the ’^Embarkation,” 
designed by Whichelo, and exquisitely 
engraved by R. Brandard. From the 
water beneath to the sky above the cri- 
tic’s eye in vain endeavours to descry a 
fault; and the cyp of the most inex- 
perienced must delight to lose itself down 
that far, shadowy, glorious distance which 
melts away in the sunshine. It is an imi- 
tation of Claude’s “ St. Ursula,” but such 
imitations are virtues in the artist. ” The 
Orphan,” by Holmes, is very pretty. The 
girl’s face has the naive expression of 
childish innocence which Holmes can so 
well depict. The right side of the nose 
and the corner of the mouth are some- 
what coarsely done by the engraver, who 
has only finished this figure and her ac- 
companiments ; the other face, the tr6e, 
and cottage being left in a slovenly state: 
the distance is too near. There is some- 
thing very elegant in the idea, design, and 
execution of the plate called “ Expect- 
ation.” The figure of the lady has all 
the ease and beauty so often found in 
Wood’s portraits, and her face is much 
handsomer than his faces generally arc. 
It is well engraved by Findcn. and finished 
with his accustomed care and honesty. 
“ The Greek Mother” is an interesting 
and animated subject, hy Corboiild, [irct- 
tily engraved by II. Rolls. The girl’s 
face is too small, and the expression 
peevish. ” The Dismal Story,” from a 
design of Stothard’s, is very poor, and the 
bead-like eyes and open mouths of the 
groiq' attempt the expression of astonish- 
nuMit and interest ; but lifeless caricature 
is alone effected. I'lic painters of Sto- 
thard’s day, instead of studtiug from na- 
ture, were so much accustomed to compose 
faces, that we cannot wonder at the want 
of reality often apparent in their labours. 
There is no particular fault to be found 
with the Palace,” but it has a made-up, 
artificial look, and reminds us of a drop 
scene in a theatre. This will be a 
charm in the precincts of Cockneyshirc. 
** Myrrhina and Myrto” is the title of the 
succeeding plate. Should Myrto rise 
from her scat, she would be found of 
most gigantic stature. An appciirancc of 
softness, very pleasing to the eye, is ef- 
fected in this plate, us the faces, limbs, 
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and hky are stippled, whilst the drapery 
Sind trees arc worked in good and bold 
line engraving. The faces display Wood’s 
peculiar mannerisms. The heavy eye* 
lids and long upper lips, slightly drooping 
at the corner, give a grievonsness of fea- 
tures inconsistent with true beaut3\ 
similarity of attitude observable in the 
two pair of feet is monotonous. “ The 
Prediction” is not a first-rate plate. Mr. 
C. Rolls has left his work too soon. The 
face of the conjuror, and the whole of 
the lower part of the print, are in a 
scratchy, half finished state ; the features 
of the lover little better; indeed, the 
whole of his figure resembles that of a 
stuffed doll. The female is pleasing, and 
her attitude expressive. 

The prose in tliis volume is of a far 
superior quality to the poetry, with the 
exception of a fanciful and elegant poem 
of some length by the Editor, called “ A 
Dream of Fairy Land.” The book com- 
iiicuces with a feeble prettincss, in verse, 
bV T. Haynes Baylty, on the subject of 
** Friend'^hip’s Offering a set task in all 
probability*, and executed wdth disrelish. 
‘* The Incendiary,” by Miss Mitford, is a 
tale of the day, composed with much 
good feeling ami ability. Her portraiture, 
however, wants the mellowing of time 
and distance; she has called too many 
real and li\iiig persons to witness a ficti- 
tious narrative. “ The Substitute,” 
tliougii interesting, leaves an unpleasant 
feeling on the mind. ISIr. Banim’s popu- 
larity ought not to excuse even the occa- 
sional use of uncouth expressions, such 
as “ her mouth — beautiful mouth I nar- 
row, pulpy, richly coloured, out-breath- 
ing,” and*“ she saw his stalwart, though 
comely daughter.” “ The Poet’s Dream,” 
by Mr. Bulwer, contains some good lines. 

“ Anne’s Sixpence” presents us 

with a succession of historical purtruits, 
from the llarl of Peterboruu^di to the 
Duke of Wellington, full of life, spirit, 
and reality, and Inilliant in wit and im.i- 
gination. How it found its way into an 
Annual we are at a loss to imagine, un- 
less its introduction may be explained by 
the circumstance, that it opens with three 
or four drossy pages, which nearly pre- 
vented our perusal of ii ■ valuable finale. 
It forms one of our extracts, but w'c shall 
take the liberty of inserting only the in- 
tcresting portion. The Death of King 
Hacho,” which is an attempt to imitate 
Motherwell m ‘t^le and subject, is not 
successful. “ On Green Grass” is one 


of the Rev. Charles Taylor’s excellent 
essays, full of Waltonian touches. He is 
one of those invaluable authors who im- 

E art loveliness to goodness. Evening 
.eaves,” by Barry Cornwall, is a knot of 
very charming little poesies. The two 
first stanzas of the Danube are fine; the 
last is out of tune, time, and sense. “ The 
Orphan,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, is a 
pretty village tale, containing many traits 
of nature, good sense, and close observ- 
ation^ although the concluidon is a little 
incongruous with these qualities : the de- 
meanour of Jessie is by no means that of 
an innocent person. One poem, by Wil- 
liam Kennedy, and a good one, finishes 
with some touches of Crabbe’s style, which 
we are always delighted to recognise. 
The beautiful plate of “ Expectation” is 
charmingly illustrated by a lad}, whose 
name we do not recollect to have seen 
before in an Annual : we must extract 
her poem, for it is full of nature. “ Red 
Eacnan the Hunter” will find admirers in 
those who like Highland stories. To tell 
the truth, they are so common in An- 
nuals, and bear such a strong family like- 
ness to each other, that our tartan fever 
is almost Jow'crcd to aguish colilness. 
“ The Greek Mother,” by H. Bell, is full 
of fire and jiathos : he is a true poet, for 
he vtakca us read what he writes. “ The 
Sexagenarian’s Stor) ” reminds us of some 
of the talcs related of the late Queen 
Caroline. In “ Vasasour Pleasaunce” 
we find Miss Laurcnce’h rich Rembrandt 
illustrations of old costume and manners. 
Allan’s “ Lyre” is sadly out of tune: 
his “ Poet’s Love” has the carelessness of 
indolence, not of ease. " The Woes of 
Praise,” an amusing prose sketch, is some- 
what in caricature. “ The Church-yard 
Watch” is strong and very original ; one 
of the best we have ever seen of Banim’s 
annual cuntrihutions. The Golden 
Basket-bearer is an elaborate and gor- 
geous story of mythological worship, by 
A. St. John. “ There is no trace of thee,” 
by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, will be tran- 
scribed into many a fair lady’s album.# 
“ A Traveller’s Talc,” by Leiteh Ritchie^ 
is an amusing mystification, but not in bfs 
best style. We have forgotten two prose 
sketches, which by no means deserve to 
be passed over : the first is a good tale by 
Mr. Inglis, called “The Temptation of the 
Capuchin.” The author ought to have 
timed his story in the dim distance of past 
ages : the period not being sufficiently re- 
mote, effect is destroyed. “ The First Set- 
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tiers on the Ohio,** by Galt, is a narra- 
tive of interest, without any decided 
bej;inning or end. 

The binding of “ Fricndship*s Offering** 
has been offen praised : we need only say 
that in its outward appearance the pre- 
sent volume is at least as handsome and 
durable as its predecessors. 

THE QUEEK ANNe’s SIXPENCE. 

After a confinement of some thousands of 
years in the dungeons of a South American 
mine, you may conceive Avith what delight 1 
felt myself brouglit up to the light of day. 
With the first beam, 1 felt that my new ex- 
istence was begun. I was to be buried in 
the depths of nature no more ; 1 was thence- 
forth to live among mankind, to enjoy their 
wisdom, to laugh at their absurdities, to 
share their adventures, and to take the first 
place in the hearts of three fourths of human 
kind, bo they the great, the brave, or the fair. 
Yet who are without their mortifications? 
And mine was, to sec myself destined to in- 
habit one of tlio sinullcst portions of my 
native ore, while my brother spirits were 
allotted masses of much more impr ,ing 
dimensions. A vast number of my kindrccl 
had their ambition indulged in florins, half- 
crowns, and dollars. Even the shilling looked 
down upon me with somewhat of the conde- 
scending contempt with wiiich a new-made 
nide-de-camp surveys the subalterns whom 
he has left behind, or a lord mayor listens to 
the opinions of a shcrilF; yet the insolence 
was folly on their part, and the mortification, 
inexperience on mine. J soon learned, that 
to the man vrho loves money, sixpence as I 
was, I could be invaluable. 

Here the MS. had a long interval, so ex- 
actly resembling a page of crow-quill senti- 
ment in a lady’s album, that it defied iiiy 
skill. It again went on abruptly. 

^ ^ Hi- ' * * 

“ But, my lord, tlic whole .allied army 
could not take Barcelona excejit by famine,** 
said a grave-looking quarter-master-general 
in the Spanish uniform. 

“ Then it is out of the question, Don 
Bastiincnto, w'ilh ray force,” was the reply; 
** fur my nine thousand British are much 
more likely to famish than the garrison, 
unlcsr I can find the undiscoverablc secret 
of making a British grenadier live upon 
onions and water.** 

“ To besiege it in form would require an 
array of fifty thousand men,*’ said theTIon ; 

and, for the mere battering in breach, a 
train of thirty six pounders, which we neither 
have, nor if we had, could find horses to 
draw, nor, if we by a miracle found the 
horsey have we, from this (o Cadiz, as much 


ammunition as would drive tlic sparrows 
from tlieir nests in the ramparts.” 

That disposes of the question of a siege 
in form,” said his auditor, who, during the 
Spaniard’s catalogue of evils, was busily 
running his eye over a large map. Any 
thing else to suggest, Don Bastimento,” he 
enquired, while he suddenly turned the paper, 
still holding his finger on the point which his 
eye had just reached. And, pray, Don, what 
is generally done in your service on these 
occasions ? ” 

“ Why, ray lord, the routine is this, we 
write a despatch to the court, stating that all 
is in the best possible condition, the army 
burning to come to blows, and the place sure 
to surrender. This, you see, puts the court 
into good humour, a first rate point, where 
tlie next courier may bring an order for 
stripping otF a general’s ejiaulettes as a reward 
for bad news. We then hold a council of 
war, discover that a fever has got into the 
camp, or that there is too much sun or too 
little, or that the enemy will surrender the 
sooner from not being provoked l)y fighting ; 
and then, having sent ofl' the report of the 
council, which is always for running away, 
w'c follow it with the whole army as fast as 
we can.” 

“ A capital idea, but tre must try some- 
thing else,” said his English hearer, with a 
smile that almost gave beauty to a counte- 
nance withcTcd until it exhibited the colour 
of a Spaniard or a monkey. IJe \\as a little 
personage, M-ith a deformed figure. But 
that smile had a radiant intelligence that 
showed me the hero and the man of genius, 
lie took a pen and drew a few hasty lines on 
paper. Then feeling for his seals, “ JIa!” 
he exclaimed, I had forgot, they are gone 
— melted down into the StafF supper. Bravo 
Aichdiikc ! England must pay as well as 
fight For every body.” He sealed the paper 
witli me, the solitary tenant of his pocket. 
“ Take this paper to the archduke,” said he; 
“ tell him that I sealed it with my last six- 
pence, and that by this time tomorrow, 
Peterborough will either be proclaiming him 
king of Spain in his good city of Barcelona, 
or be uncalled and ungeneralled in its ditch.” 

The Don took his leave, muttering some- 
thing about madmen, heretics, and satun ; 
and proceeded on his route up the Catalonian 
hills. — Before he was out of sight of Bar- 
celona, our whole nine thousand English, 
v.ith the little carl at their head, were scaling 
the entrenchinents of Montjvich. The bat- 
teries of Barcelona were firing all round the 
horizon at an invisible enemy. But the gar- 
rison of Montjvich felt that they had to deal 
with flesli and blood. The British bayonet 
tore through their ranks ; and by day-light, 
the carl was breakfasting in the governor’s 
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house; the British flag was flying on the 
ramparts ; and an ofliccr and trumpet were 
on their way from the city to treat for the 
capitulation of the French garrison. Then 
was tlie time of largess; but then was the 
time of itiy recovered empire. Hie natural 
feelings triumph in prosperity. The earl 
loved a sixpence, and under the pretext of 
my l>eing a memorial of his last, heroic letter, 
put me out of hann\ way into his cscrutoire. 

[Here the MS. was obfiterated.] 

• - • 

“ Send Colonel Kingsley here, his regi- 
ment must head the column of attack ; and 
tell Cadogan that he mu*st look to tho»e 
soiirkroiit-souled Germans on the right of his 
briga<lc. Let them be fed until they cannot 
stir, or they will run away.” The speaker, 
in wliuse hand 1 was, and who had continued 
looking on me with remarkable fondness, was 
one ol the haiulsomesi men whom I had ever 
seen — tall, [and of a presence that iiiu Jy 
combined the soldier, the man of courts, and 
the nobleman. He was sitting in one of the 
large rooms of a huge old German mansion ; 
aKd, though the place was as gloomy as a 
vault, ho was writing a despatch by the light 
of a small lam]). The aide-de-camp to w-hom 
he gave the despatch, had no sooner made 
his bow, than the noble person blew out the 
lamp. I felt at the moment a tender pres- 
sure of his hand, which fully explained to 
iny self-love his motive for sitting in the 
dark. 

A hustle in the outer rooms announced an 
arrival ; and a couple of attendants came in 
beariiig candles, and preceding a short, dark- 
featured, but .singularly brilliant- eyed per- 
sonage, w ho advanced with a dancing step, 
and a smile. He was warmly welcomed. 
“Well, my prince, what news to-night?” 
was the rpiestiun of my master. “ ^'he 
best in the world, iny dear duke. The 
French are detennined to fight at last, for 
which a thousand thanks to Monsieur 
Tallard. The Bavarians promise to wait for 
us, for which as many thanks to our very 
gallant and foolish cousin the elector; and 
1 come, in the name of the marshal and the 
elector, to bespeak lodgings and supper for 
them both in your quarters, generalissimo, 
to-morrow night. Wc shall heal them of 
course. But, what on earth, my dear duke 
of Marlhorough, are you doing?” 

llic duke had been occupied during the 
address with putting out three of the four 
w'ax candles which had been left burning, 
and as he extinguished each, J felt the 
friendly pressure of his fingers. “ Nothing, 
my dear Eugene,” was the Jinsw-cr; “but 
we English find it necessary to avoid ex- 
pense; and you know we can talk just os 
w’ell with one candlo as with fifty.” 


“ Ma foi,'' said the laughing prince, witli 
a flash of half wit, half wonder, from hia 
sparkling eyes ; “ no one can approach your 
grace without learning something. But can 
we not as well talk without any? Suffer me 
too to be a philosopher ! ” He started on his 
feet, and blew' out the remaining candle. 

I heard no more, for my mnsteFs fear.s for 
me having been thus completely quieted, he 
let me fall from his fingers into the recesses 
of a rich purse, embroidered for him by 
queen Anne herself; and I was for once 
forgotten, in the long conference of two 
hert>es for the overthrow of the most power- 
ful army of France in one of the most glo- 
rious of English battles. 

The next day was a continued explosion 
of mortars, musketry and field-pieces, shouts 
of charging columns of inlantry and cavalry, 
and shrieks of the flying and the w ounded. 
My master was in the midst of this terrible 
scene of hiiniaii absurdity, and was not far 
fiotn dying the death of a hero by the pistol 
of a runaw'ay Frencli sutller. His liorse 
received the siiot,and plunged headlong with 
him into the rivulet under the walls of Blen- 
heim, and in front of the fire of six battalions 
of the household of Franee. At length a 
bold fellow' rushed forward through the fire, 
dragged the generalissimo out of the stream, 
placed him on a fresh horse, and gave him 
again to vietory and England. 1 felt myself 
caught at the moment with a tremulous 
hand; the purse w^as slow’ly brought up to 
light ; the duke looked at me with an eye of 
double fondness ; the jlragoon was still stand- 
ing beside him, e\idently wailing for the 
purse. But 1 w'as destined to i).'iy the whole 
debt of gratitude. My master dro]>ped the 
purse back into his pocket, and me with a 
parting twinge into the astonished dragoon’s 
hand. 

[Here the MS. fails.'] 

• * ♦ • • 

Being unable to find sufficient space for 
the whole of this pitpiant sketch, w'e pro- 
ceed to quote some [lassages referring to 
modern characters and occurrences. 

« « « » «F 

“ Po))ular clamour is crushing me. 1 
must give way : 1 must resign. Say no 
more, sir Herbert, my mind is m.'ide up 
upon the point. I cannot acce})t the pay of 
my rank, nor the income of office from a 
nation w'ho are iiow' hunting me dow'ii like a 
pack of bloodhounds. There is my letter of 
resignation.” His hearer w^as a stately and 
sensilile-looking person^ige, a little beyond 
the middle of life, and w'ith the air of one 
w'liose habits were fortned in the presence of 
royalty. While he read the paper, which he 
did with the respect due to its illustrious 
w ritcr, I had leisure to look upon ni v master’s 
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countenance. He had an extremely liand- 
some and noble aspect, a little faded by the 
dissipations to which his rank exposed him ; 
but J»is heart was uninjured. It was the 
very seat of human kindness. In one of the 
hij^hest stations of public life, with innutner- 
aide claimants on his purse and his patronage, 
no man ever left him but with a higher 
sense of his generous and gentle nature. 
I'he claimant might be disappointed, but he 
could not be dissatisfied. And in a few years 
of unobtrusive and quiet regulation, this 
individual, by the infusion of his own spirit 
tliroiigh nil his subordinates, raised the Bri- 
tish army from a disorganised and unpo]iuIar 
service to the highest state of discijdine and 
piildic favour; abolished extortion, oppres- 
sion and injustice in its ranks; and when 
the hour for its activity was come, sent it 
foi'tJi, the admiration of Europe, to be the 
liberator of Europe and mankind. 

I loved tijis master more than all my 
former ones ; hut unfortunately he was the 
only one with whom I never could remain. 

« » « * » 

[Here a break in the AfSA 

a « • a 4k 

I Toot awa, man, never tell me; the 
loons complain, do they, of my cuft ig 
down the feathers in their caps, and giving 
them worsted lace? 'i'hc extravagant dugs, 
they will thank me for it yet.” 

“ Yet, Sir David, we may lop dowm even 
feathers too much ; and, after all, the v\liole 
will be but a sixpenny saving,” said the ad- 
jutant-general, whose solid figure seemed a 
striking contrast to the tall and meagre ana- 
tomy before liim. 

“ A sarKpemiy saving ! ” exclaimed the 
anatomy. “ Do T hear what ye say aright ; 
or am I alttkgetlier deaf or demented ? A 
saxpenny saving, Sir Harry? Why, man, 
what saving in the wide world is there if it 
be not a saxpenny saving? Do ye think the 
w'ealth of England grew by j)unds sterling ? 
No, sir, it was not even by pnivds Scots, it 
was by farthings, sir, let .'done saxpences, 
sir; and let me tell )ou, sir Harry, that the 
adjutant-general wlio does not hoiiour the 
saxpence as the ancestor and progenitor, the 
father and grandfather, the ‘ atavus, abavus, 
cl proaviis,* as they say in the High School, 
of all coins and denominations thereof, is 
not likely to be long adjutant-general of his 
Majesty’s forces, under existing circum- 
stances.” 

The iiint w'as expressive. But the officer 
to whom it was applied was a stubborn Eng- 
lishman ; and neillier the principle nor tlie 
])racticc was recommended by coming from 
the crabbed disciplinarian who now' lectured 
him. 

“ All Ibis,” W'as the answer, “ inny be ' 


true, sir, in a merchant’s office, however it 
may l)c unfitted for the Horse Guards. But 
the system of lopping and docking is becom- 
ing unpopular already. You have already 
stripped the lace off the line, and given them 
a beggarly substitute for epaulettes, tliat 
leaves no distinction between the captain and 
the corporal. The fusileers are scribbling 
verses upon you ; the guards shrink from 
promenading Bond Street; and the lancers 
swear that they will shave and desert. And 
this I call a pitiful reform; a saving wor- 
thier of some witlicred old chairman of* some 
eternal finance committee, some garrulous, 
querulous, dry, old slave of detail, than of 
the enlightened economy of a British go- 
vernment ” 

The old general liad alternately lifted up 
and let down his sjjectaelcs on Ins forehead 
in utter astonishment as he jkcrused the visage 
of his jiortly adviser. At length, as an un- 
answ'erablc refutation of tliose prodigal 
maxims, he took me from his purse, and 
gazing on me with ‘ a love surpassing the love 
of woman,’ “ Look at this coin, sir; it is the 
vara identical one which I brought with me 
from my native place ; wliicli w'as my srj^e 
and single travelling companion, and wliicii, 
with my own good will, sliall remain with 
me tull niy dying day.” 

His hearer, in return, drew a ])aper from 
his jiocket. “ Sir David,” said he gravely, 
« 1 have come to announce a piece of news 
which may give it additional value. You 
have a successor within this half hour, and 
hero is the order for abolishing your appoint- 
ment and your reform together.” He laid 
the paper before the thin tactician. It was 
“ a nineteenth mana'uvre,” and not in liis 
list. 'J'lu* news was electrifying. His nerves 
for once relaxed tlieir jiressiire on me. I 
was rejoiced at the prospect of escape from 
my dungeon of twenty years. 1 sprang 
from his hand, took refuge in a chink of* the 
floor, and was happily lost to him and his 
heirs for ever. All his oft’oits to recover mo 
were in vain : my loss was felt at once as a 
moral reproach, and a physical cabiniity. It 
was the first sixpence that he had ever let 
slip through his fingers. 

{jl hiatus.) 

♦ *#**# 

In the apartTiicnt which I had so often 
inhabited, — as I entered in the pocket of the 
chief clerk, a personage whose spine had con- 
tracted by the habit of bowing, a convexity 
that would have defied all the skill of man 
or machinery to set straight, whose mouth 
was distorted into eternal obsequiousness, and 
w'hose soul was conscious of but tw’o ideas, 
the receipt of bis salary, and the fitness of 
worshipping every head of office, — 1 saw a 
man of middle size, but of a strong and 
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compact fonii) sitting at a tuhic covered over mortal soliloquies, which let us more into 


with Cl (led letters, red boxes, and papers 
for signature. His countenance mingled an 
extraordinary degree of harshness and intel- 
ligence ; hi> profile was linely Roman, and 
1 thought of my oldest acquaintance, a Ju- 
lius Ciesiir medal ; yet his front face was 
express»i^c of nothing but absolute vague- 
ness and want of thought. Rut this was 
only in idler times ; for w hen any subject 
arose nhich strongly attracted liis attention, 
his w hole ]>liysiognomy seemed clnmged ; his 
languid givv eye was charged 'with ftre, the 
lassitude of his features was changed for a 
quick, eager, and universal nervousness ; 
his whole ^isige became vi\idly, almost 
fiercely, intelleerual. “ Well, sir, what in 
the name of all lolly arc you liowing and 
muttering uhout now'?” was his address to 
the startled clerk. “ Give me those pajiers 
at once ; for 1 foresee that I shall never be 
able to extract a meaning out of such an 
automaton. Eh! What do I see here? 
Seven millions and three-quarters for the 
army ordinaries and extrnordinaries ; nhatid- 
souie sum, certainly, for a hundred tliousand 
mA*n, wlioni a sea-girt countrj' like this wants 
no more than a huiulrod thousand lawyers, 
opera-dan cers, or Russian \)riuces. Ilow'- 
ever, that is no business of mine. Rut what 
is here, sir, your total is wrong? ’* 

The tremlding subordinate ran his finger 
dow n the rank and lile of half-pay, full-pay, 
ordinance, hoi]>itaU, Arc., and still tliere was 
no mistake. 

** Look to rny pay and allowances, sir,’* 
was tlmndcrcd on him. The cleik acknow- 
ledged that //oTc' had Ijeen an omission of 
sixpence. 

“ Tlien let it be added instantly,” ex- 
claimed the hero, rising from the table, and 
stretching forth his hand for the penalty ; 

** and to put the mistfike out of the possi- 
bility of recurring ; to fix the matter indeli- 
bly on your mind, Mr. whatever your name 
may be, pay it dowm <in this table instantly.” 
The functionary dared not refuse ; but, with 
a pang through his entire frame, he drew me 
from his pocket, and sighing, laid me on the 
table. The sixpence was instantly deposited 
in the pocket of liis rebuker. ** What, sir, 
when the country allows hut ten thousand a 
year for the penalty of sitting in this room 
an Imur a day, is an officer to be defrauded ? 
Sir, 1 /ou may think little of sixpence ; but 
this only shows that you know nothing of 
the matter. ” He took me in his hand, and 
gazing on my fine impression, no work of 
the degenerate modern mint, on my pure 
rnctal, and on the polish which I had ac- 
quired by my intercourse with the purses of 
the nobility ; There are three periods in an 
Irishman’s life,*’ said he, in one of those ira- 


the minds of the mighty than all the king’s 
speeches that ever were made ; ** when a six- 
pence is the supreme object of his soul : the 
ifirst period is, when he launches into the 
world w'ithout one ; the second, when he 
lives from day to day without one; and the 
third, dearest of all, when Here a 

messenger entered, to announce a personage 
of the highest rank, who came to oifer the 
hero a diplomatic mission of the most press- 
ing importance, to a great northern court. 
The interests of the European states were 
rapidly discussed, and my merits received an 
illustrative honour, at which, if so low a 
thought as ambition could touch a spirit, I 
should have felt elated. “ There,*' said the 
hero, at the close of the conference, laying 
me on the table ; “ there is my estimate of 
die w hole set. For Don Pedro’s cliance of 
sitting another year on the throne of Rrazil 
I would not give that sixpence. Don Mi- 
guel’s chance of sitting another year on the 
throne of Poitugal is not worth tliat sixpence. 
The emperor Nicholas w'outcl make a capital 
bargain if I were to give him that sixpence 
for his chance of over being crow'iied in War- 
saw. Louis Philippe may tharik me for that 
sixpence yet; and as for Prince I.eopold, 
that sixpence would be hca^y odds against 
liis sixty tboLisnnd a year, that be is not glad 
to find iiiinsilf picking currants at Claremont 
next .Turn*. Wb}', 1 would stake that six- 
pence against th.^'O fourllis of the crow ns of 
Cbristendom ! ” 

I here mie.r confess a weakness almost 
mortal : idly vain of fieing s»‘t above so many 
of the jirouder combinations of biiman 
tilings, 1 glittered with a sudden brilliancy 
which caught the eyes of both jiartics at tlie 
same moment, and stopped the further state 
disclosures of my renowned master. He 
begged iiiy accepUince by the superior per- 
sonage ; and, as lie gave me up, sighed inter- 
nally, “ What human friendship is worth six- 
pence after all ! ” 


F.XVKCTATION, 

When at the midnight hour i speak 
I’liy welcome home w'ith playful smile. 

If bloom be brightening o’er thy cheek, 

And gladness light mine eyes the while ; 

Tliou’rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
If feslii'e iiours with others spent 
Have kindled on my check the glow, 

And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 

But when my vigil lone I keep, 

And througli the hours that linger drear, 
AVhile reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Iiitcnsi'ly watch Ihv steps to Iiear; 
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Till wayward doubt and wildcring fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove. 

Then dost tliou chide the falling tear, 

And say that sadness is not Jove. 

Yet others may have lit the bloom, * 

And waked the smile thou’rt pleased to see ; 

But thou alone canst spread the gloom, 

And falls each anxious tear for thee. 

Unkind ! thy steps no more delay. 

But quiet to my breast restore : 

Think if 1 lo\c thee much when gay, 

When I am sad I love thee more. 

Anna, M ll'ood. 


TUi: cui:f.k mother. 

“ Nay, shrink not, girl! look out! look out! 

It is thy father’s sword ! 

And well know they — that IMoslem rout — 
7’hc temper of its lord ! 

He figlits for all ho loves on eartli, 

And Heaven his shield will be ! 

He fights for home aiul household hearth, 
For Greece and liberty ! 

** Sec ! see ! wheiever sweeps his hand, 
Down falls a bleeding foe ; 

‘What Turkish spoiler shall withstand 
A husband’s, father’s blow? 

He marks us not, yet well he knows 
How breathlessly we wait 
The fearful combat’s doubtful close. 

And deej) lovo norve'i his liate. 

** I’d rather I)o tliy father, child, 

In sight of God this hour, 

Tliau holiest liennit, self-exiled 
From eaitlily pomp and power. 

The gleam of patriot sword will rise 
As fast as prayer to Heaven ; 

And he who for his own land dies, 

0 ! never dies iinshiiven ! ” 

“ God help us, if our father falls,” 

Irene whispered low ; 

Ruin will light upon our walls, 

And o’er them grass will grow ! 

Weak as I am, I w^ould not shrink 
From w'hat my fate may be — 

But, mother ! 1 grow mad to think 
What w’ill become of thee ! 

** Hark ! nearer rolls the battle shout ! 

Our island band gives way ! 

I dare not any more look out — 

Ob, inotbcr ! turn away ! 

It is not good fm' thee to ga/o 
With eyes so fixed and wild.” 

** 1 see him in that fiery maze — 

1 see niy Imshand, child ! ” 

'Hieii out the young Alexis spoke, 

A bright-eyed fearless boy, — 

I would this arm could deal one stroke, 

T in pride and jov 


Might stand beside my father now', 

And slay a Moslem foe ; 

Hicn see him turn, wdth smiling brow'. 

To thank me for the blow ! ’* 

Hush, boy ! he is hemme-d in — beset ! 
Thy father fights alone ; — 

A moment — but a moment 3'et, 

And then thou may’st h.i vu none !** 

One moment stood those gazers fast 
As statues in a dream — 

One breathless moment — and the next 
Broke forth a widow’s scream ! 

“ Dead ! dead ! I wiw the gushing gore, 

1 saw liim reel and fall ! 

And now* they trample o’er and o’er 
The mightiest of them all I 
Dead ! dead ! and what are children now? 

And w'lio or w'hat am 1 ? 

Let the red title of slaughter flow, 
ire w ill wail here and die !” 


Tuk LAN’DSCAn. Annual. — The Tourist 
in Italy. 7Vto»ias Hoscoc. Jen- 
nings and Chaplin. Price 1/. J«. 

Tuift volume, although designated by 
the publisher as an Annual, has nothing 
in common with these evanescent pro- 
ductions 5 but its great beauty of embel- 
lishment and binding, its sound and useful 
literature ought to render it a perennial, 
Mr. Roscoc Jead-^ us from one celebrated 
Italian setme to another, enriching our 
memories with all that is rare and inter- 
esting in tlie literature, history, and lo- 
calities of that fairy land. A pure and 
elegant st> ie, joined to great research, arc 
the characteristics of this author, who, 
more than any other individual of a 
family of brilliant attainments, inherits 
the peculiar talents of his late father, the 
elegant biographer of Leo the Tenth 
and Lorenzo cie Medici. The plan of the 
present Landscape Annual is thus ex* 
plained by the author : — 

Switzerland, and the northern districts of 
Italy, have already been delineated in the 
l,an(iscai>e Atmuals for IK.OO and IS.*]!. 

The brighter region of the south is now 
before us ; and the fourth volume for the 
year ensuing will complete the tour of Italy 5 
embracing the most celebrated places .situated 
on the eastern and western rivers of Genoa, 
with the no less interesting and magnificent 
scenery of the Val D* Aosta; thus closing 
the scries of Italian landscape by the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, so as to form one 
connected and uniform work. 

The whole of the designs of the present 
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volume are from tbc pencil of Harding 
engraved by various hands 5 they are not 
confined to architectural views, hut pre- 
sent us with delinei'itions of the open face 
of nature, trees, water, and alhial dis- 
tance ; and if among these wc find some 
failures more than we discover amidst re- 
presentations of columns, arches, and 
palaces, let us remember how much 
easier it is to copy the artificial produc- 
tions of the hand of man, than the free 
grandeur of nature. There is no ac- 
complishment in which our modern fair 
so completely excel Jisin Iandsc«ipe pencil 
drawing; and we consider tlie present 
volume one that will present them with 
most charming subjects for cop\ing. The 
frontispiece is a splendid view of Milan 
catlicdraL tow-ards the high altar: it is de- 
licately finished hv the graver cf Higham. 
TIte vignette, Tivoli, is rather neat and 
clear than beautiful. “ The Flore ntine 
Bridge Trinata,” and “ the Tcinj)le of 
('litiimuus” are the gems of the collcc- 
tiir, 'J’hc two plates of Baia are like- 
wise very fi:ie» though they scarcely exceed 
the pair illustrative of Naples, or the 
Puzzuoli Persano and Bridge of Vico. 
'I'herc are many others deserving high 
commendation : hut wc must turn to our 
ungracious task of fault-finding: many of 
the ridges of the distant liills are fringed 
with ugly little liard njonotonoiis trees, as 
in the plate of Puzzuoli, and that of Neiui. 
As these arc worked l\v different engrav- 
ers, the fault is Mr. Harding’s. Spoleto 
has some traces of this inanncrisfu, and 
Gensano is not free from it. The per- 
spective of Nepi is bad, and that of 
Pelugo not much better. 'Fhe trees on the 
right side of the Ghigi Palace are vilely 
drawn and badly engraved. 'J’he fine 
view of Naples from the sea is injured by 
the disproportionate size of the vessel 
under sail ; the mast is indeed a sky- 
scraper. Castcll-a-raarc is a bad plate; 
for though the fore ground and trees arc 
touched with spirit and genius, the sea 
and black masses on the right side are in 
bad tone, and want work and finish : wc 
arc not (|uitc certain that the fault lies 
wholly with the engraver. We cannot 
help quitting tliis hook witli a wi»h that 
in a future volume, the labours of Prout 
and Harding may be united. The bind- 
ing of^een leather is excellent. 

Tbere is hardly a spot in Florence tliat 
does not exhibit some vestiges of its former 
{jower and magnificence in these its golden 


days : palaces and cfiurches, with their 
domes, and splendidly decorated chapels ; its 
noble sculptures and paintings, still breathing 
of the creative spirits tlmt gave them, birth, 
aiY^l recalling the extinguished race of genius 
and valour which raised her name high among 
the )>roudcst capitals of Euro)>e. Her history 
110 less abounds in scenes of domestic in- 
terest, of thrilling passion, deep tragedy, and 
liiiinuurous incident and adventure. Of these 
it may not be unamusing to give a few re- 
markable instances, and more ])ai‘ticular]y of 
the latter, in which the oUler painters arc 
more rich and raCy than any other class of 
men. 

In the dawn of arr, about (fimabue, 

one of its earliest restorers, in going through 
the campagna from Florence to X^espignano, 
saw' a sliepherd boy, who, instead of attending 
to his Hock, was busily engaged in tracing 
figures with a piece of pointed stone upon a 
rock. lie stopped, and surprised at the skill 
which the child evinced, asked if he would 
go home with liim, and become his pupil, 
'j'he boy re.ndily assented ; and to this cir- 
cumstance did Italy owe lier celebrated 
Giotto, the futhcr of modern painting, and 
Dante, n friend and a solace in his exile, 
whom he has extolled in liis immortal poem : 

‘‘ Credettr Cimabuc nella pittiira 

'fener lo cumpo, ed ora hu Giotto il grido ; 

Si chc la faina di colui oscura.’* 

Both Boccacio and Sacchetti, in their 
novels extol die works and record llie pleasant 
sayings of Giotto ; and his fame also in that 
line w'as long held dear, like the Abernelhy 
of his art, by his man) and successful pupils. 
A cuiions dialogue ol this kind is recorded ; 
— Vainglorious and elated at having escaped 
martyrdom in ids first campaign, a certain 
captain of the guards, hearing Giotto’s fame 
bruited louder than the trumji of war, re- 
solved to have a coat of arms, and to exhibit 
them painted on iii-> shield. A serjeant, 
bearing it, followed him into Giotto’s studio. 
“ God save you, master ! ” cried this Ancient 
Bisiol, “ I w'anl you to draw iny arms on 
this here shield.” Giotto, instantly roused 
by the short styl*' of the man and his whole 
ajipearance, but aflecting great complacency, 
only replied, “ XVIien do you wish to have 
il ? ” *• Oh! on such a day.” “ 1 sec, 1 

ste,” said Giotto; “ leave it to me ; go away, 
and come again.” When he was gone, 
Giotto gave his pupil a design from which to 
paint. It consisted of a Helmet, a gorget, a 
pair of corslets, a pair of gauntlets, a cuirass, 
in fact, a complete suit of armour, with a 
sword, a knife, and a lance. Arriving to the 
day and hour ; ** Master,” enquired the hero, 
" is lliat there shielt! painted? be quick and 
bring me it down,” But, exhibited to view , 
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what horror seized on the soul of the captain ! 
not less than when Scriblerus belield the 
polish vd surface of Ilia coin, freed frotn its 
antique rust, Oh ! wJiat a job is this here 
you have done ! ” cried the indignant hero.^ 
“ 1 dare s«iy it will be a job to pay for it.*' 
“ What did you ask me to paint ? ” enquired 
the painter. “ My arms, to be sure.” “ Well, 
there they are ; is there any wanting ? *’ 
“ This is good ! ** exclaimed the soldier in 
an attitude of despair. ** Good ! *‘ returned 
the painter ; “ God give you good of it : 
wliat a Goth you are : if one were to ask 
your name, 1 dare say you have forgotten it : 
yet you come here, or rather boll in, ‘ paint 
me my arms ! ’ just as if you were a lord of 
the first order. Now' w'hat urma do you bear 
but these ; whence come you ; who are your 
parents, much more your ancestors ; are you 
not ashamed of playing thus the fool ? Here 
are arms for you in plenty, all staring at you 
on your shield : if you have any others, say 
so, and I will paint them.** 

‘‘ You are an abusive painter, and you 
have spoiled my shield ; but 1 will find a 
remedy.” On this olf goes the soldier; lays 
a complaint before the police, and summons 
Giotto. On hearing both sides, the magis- 
trate w'as quickly w*on by Giotto’s pleadirg, 
and dechled that the soldier sliould take the 
shield as it was, and give ten livres (7s. Id.) 
to Giotto, under penalty of being sent to the 
galleys. 

* m ^ 

A pleasing contrast to this sombre juul 
revolting character (of Andrea del Castagno, 
w'ho murdered his bosom-friend Domenico 
Heecafumi, because he suspected that he pos- 
sessed some secrets in regard to colour, w'hich 
gave Domenico so proud a pre-eminence in 
that branch), is that of Buonamico Cris- 
tofano, called Builalmaceo, whose facetious 
feats, with those of liis contemporaries 
Brono and C’alandrina, have so often .af- 
forded a tojiic for the wit of Boccacio. 
Builalmaceo was not a bad painter ; but he 
was not attached, it appears, to very early 
rising in his youth. IJis master, Andrea 
Tafi, made a rule of routing up his pupils, 
even during the longest nights, at a most 
unseasonable morning hour. So much was 
Buonamico annoyed by it, that he resolved to 
find some remedy for the evil ; and happen- 
ing to find in an old vault a large number of 
scnra/oifgi or het ths: to the hack of each 
of these he appended, by means of fine 
threads, a lighted uiper, and, exactly at the 
hour when Tafi used to be stirring, he con- 
trived to introduce them through an aperture 
into his room ; seeing these strange lights, 
the aged Tafi, seized with a panic, conceived 
his hour was come; and, coinuiending his 
soul to God, he hid his head under the bed- 
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clothes, in whidi state he remained tremblipg 
until it was fair daylight and Buonamico had 
enjoyed a good sleep. 

Next morning he enquired of his pupil 
** whetlicr his room had been haunted like his 
ow'n, by a thousand fiery demons. ** No,** 

replied Buffalmacco, but we all wondered 
tliat you failed to call us as usual.** “ Call 
you ! 1 W'as thinking of other things ; not 
about painting ; God help me ! 1 am going 
to leave this house, Buonamico.** llie en- 
suing night, the compassionate pupil intro- 
duced only three devils to his master ; but 
they were enough to keep him quiet till 
morning. Buonamico rose very comfortably 
at eight o'clock. Tlis master, hearing some 
one stirring, followed him down stairs, and 
walked straight out of the house. It wps 
witli difficulty he was prevailed on to return ; 
and then he begged Buonamico not to go to 
w'ork, but to go and bring him the parish 
priest. To his consolations, his pupil added, 
“ You say w’cll, holy fatlier; I have alw'ays 
heard that these demons are the sw'orii ene- 
mies of our I^ord, and consequently that 
they are equally bitter and spiteful against 
us painters ; the reason of which doubtless 
is, that w'e make them so horribly like, so 
brutally ugly, w'hile we every where di*aw 
the saints iti the most beautiful and attractive 
forms. No doubt they hate you, my most 
excellent master, for rising so early to fulfil 
this tiisk.** In tiiis reasoning the priest per- 
fectly agreed, and persuaded the painter that 
he w ould infallibly be lost, one time or other, 
if lie rose to paint before day-light. After a 
little struggle between fear and avarice, the 
latter gave way; and Taft’s example of 
sleeping till daylight was followed by all the 
other masters and pupils in ilie city. 

On setting up fer himself, our friend 
Buonamico found he was annoyed by a cer- 
tain noisy neigliljour, the consort of Messer 
Capo D'Oea, Mrs. Goosehead, who begaa 
to ply her w’heel even earlier tlian his ancient 
master had done his brush. It was close 
against Bufralmacco*s bed- head; and clittcr 
clatter it l>egan every day at three o’clock in 
the morning. This also be resolved to re- 
medy ; and forthwith boring a hole through 
the partition wall, he introduced a long hol- 
low cane, by which he could reach the cook- 
ing apparatus, and in the absence of the good 
housewife, down this pipe he sent such a 
superabundance of salt into her dinner pots^ 
that poor Capo D’Oea, on his return, could 
touch neither soup, fish, fiesh, nor pudding ; 
so horribly were they salted. Again and 
again he entreated she would not put so much 
salt in his provisions ; and finding the evil 
only grow worse, in a fit of passion he one 
day gave her a sound beating. The neigh- 
bours, bearing jier eric's, ran to Uio place, and 
Y 
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Buonaniioo was among Uiem. Ou livaring tbe 
monts of the casc^ the cunning painter ex- 
claimed, My good sir, you have no right 
to complain : it is only a wonder how your 
wile can do any thing like another woman, 
when 1 can witness that she does not get an 
hotir*s rest of a night ; it is enough to make 
any one's head light, spinning us she does 
from three in tbe morning to nightfall : pray 
let her have her natural rest, and she will no 
longer make tliese strange blunders I will he 
he liouud fur her. You see iiow pale and 
wild she looks ! ** and tbe whole company 
cried out, Shame upon Messer Gooseliead 
** Slie may Ue in bed till noon for me ! '* cried 
the indignant Inisband, ** provided she w'iU 
not salt me, till 1 am nearly pickled and pre- 
served, nay, ready for hanging ! Buonauiico 
and tile neiglilmurs, laughing heartily, to<^ 
themselves off ; and when any undue repe- 
of the si)inoing-jcnny perplexed liiin, 
n new' prescription of salt remedied the evil ; 
for Messer Capo D*()ca then insisted on his 
wife's keeping her bed. 


' The JuvENitK Forget Me Not. Edited 

hy Mvft, S. C, HalL Westlcy and Davis. 

Trice Sr. 

The fair editress expresses a wish that 
this book may be called the fifth volume 
of Mrs. ‘‘Juvenile Forget Me Not,** 
and with a lady’s request, publicly na- 
nounced, the public will of course, he 
courteous enough to comply. 

The publishers of this Juvenile Annual 
are no doubt prepared to hud that the 
periodical press notice a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the embel- 
lishments, and were there an adequate 
reduction in price we consider that the 
book would be equally serviceable for the 
purpose of education. The list of con- 
tents is very short, and consequently the 
articles are very long, especial ly^ the prose 
compositions, for none of which can we 
find sufficient space. Wc wish not to urge 
the slightest objection against any part of 
the information contained in the papers 
entitled “ The Spider,” “ The Young 
Traveller,” and “ Anecdotes of Birds,” 
excepting that young purchasers may find 
in their school books much chea|>er, and 
equally clever descriptions of these things. 
“ Boyisli Threats,” hy Miss Isabel Hill, 
will he read with some interest; hut we 
do ii0t think the style improved by the 
frequent recurrence of words and sen- 
tences -printed in itnlics. The defect 
which we have iioticiil is but a trifling 


blemish in tbeeompositions of an improv- 
ing authoress; but we would reinind her 
that these superabundant dashes of her 
pen may often induce the young reader, 
when reading aloud, to lay an improper 
emphasis on words and sentenecs in them- 
selves insignificant. The authoress would 
also do well to abstain from the repetitioM 
of the word Ma in the place of mother 
or mamma, us that abbreviation ought to 
bV left off as soon us an infant cun pro- 
nounce a dissyllable. Wc find a very 
small proportion of poetry : wc take our 
extract from “ The Provence Rose,” 
which even ciiildren of a larger growth*’ 
may read with much pleasure. 

We bestow great consideration on 
the literature of Juvenile Annuals, be- 
cause it is a |>oint of vital importance. 
The less the present plates are discnssctl 
the better. “ The Evening Prayer” is 
pretty, hiit half finished A portion of 
the volume is illustrated with some of the 
tail-pieces already published in the “ Zo- 
ological Gardens.” The elegant present- 
ation plate, formerly appertaining to this 
periodical, still embellUties the work. 7'he 
bindirg is excellent. 

T1I£ VROVEKCE rose.. 

By Charles Swain* 

It was the loveliest cottage in the lane : — 
The neat green palings, with its modest door, 
Half sliaded by the jasmine and the vine; 
Hie pleasant window, odorous with the bloom 
Of myrtle, and the wild geranium ; 

The living freshness of its dewy leaves, 

Tbe harmony of its content, the charm 
Of its green solitude. 

I know not how 

It cjmnccd that I so often sought that spot, 
For it lay far removed from public view : 

It he its own natural loveliness ; 

A wish to know its inmates ; or, perchance, 
*Twns curiosity that luri'd my steps 
So often near the roses by its gate, 
l^assing one beautiful morning, when tlie 
flowers 

SeemM fragrant with delight, and gladsome 
birds 

Were singing of the woodlands, 1 beheld 
A fair and interesting girl, whose form 
Had scarce known fourteen summers—- all 
too young 

Ff>r care, whjch is the shadow of our age ; 

Yet seemed lier blue eyes not unused to tears; 
There was a quiet trace of pensiveness ; 

A thoughful paleness on her graceful cheek. 
Coil hi she l>c fi'iendiess ? I enquired her name : 
*Twas Emmeline. 
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An aged lady, 

A mtntngcr, 1 was answered, bouj^t the eot. 
And bad been ill since she resided there; 
TIte child was her young granddaughter, and 
much 

They praised the sweetness of her looks, and 
said 

How kind a nurse she was ; how diligent 
7 o sootlie and comfort her poor relative, 
Who had no other friend to comfort her ; 
They'd scarce believe, they said, yet it is truy. 
Her hand alone tends all the shrubs Snd 
Bowers, 

And lends this air of neatness to the walks: 
She rises with the dawn, and her first prayer 
Soars with the first hymn of the lark to 
lieaven. 

Oh ! we are sure that God must love her 
well, 

And angels speak of her with hope and joy. 
The next morn saw roe by her favourite cot. 
Where every trace of gloom had disappeared : 
Tlio cliamber blinds were up, and all things 
wore 

The natural ornament of cheerfulness; 

Upon a rustic scat, beneath the shade 
Of clustering vine leaves, sat tlie invalid. 
And, half encircling her with happy arms, 
Her granddaughter, her loved companirn, 
knelt. 

See, Emmeline," she cried, « this Provence 
rose ; 

*Tis the first flower I've gathered since the 
death 

Of thy dear mother; haply 'tis the last 
This aged hand may cull ; take it, my love ; 
Wear it upon thy breast, though faded ; still 
I.ct its dim leaves remind (bee of this hour; 
Be it a token to perpetuate 
The memory of my thankfulness to God, 
Next to his own good hand, I owe to thee. 
To thee, my child, the blessing and the joy 
'To gaze once more upon the pleasant fields ; 
To list the summer music of the bees, 

And feel the influence of that precious light 
I feared these aged eyes had lost for ever ! 
Her duteous care grew known to all around. 
And henceforth she was colled (he Provence 
Rose : 

Not that her youthful deaufy won the name r 
No : it was told how nobly and how well. 
With what untiring love aisd gentleness, 

Worth all the fleeting bloom of beauty’s 
dower, 

She gained the title of the Provence Rose. 


The Comic Offering : or. Ladies’ Me- 
lange of Literary Mirth for 
Edited ^ Louisa Henrietta Sheridan, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Price 12r. 
This hiimorotis little volume reflects 


gr^t credit on the comic talent of the 
editress, who has herself contributed 
rather mure than a third of Its diversifletl. 
contents. This it must be allowed Is a fair 
proportion. The remaining papers, which 
arc from the pens of popular writers, 
have been selected with due attention to 
variety — the principal charm in a work 
of so miscellaneous a nature as that which 
now claims our notice. Some passages 
in the Life of Timothy Blush more, Esq.” 
IS an amusing sketch ; though the author 
has ventured rather too far into the re- 
gions of caricature. We know not, how- 
ever, if this be a fault where the professed 
object is to raise a hearty laugh ; at all 
pents, the purpose has in the present 
instance been eflectually answered, and 
criticism must be silent. In Miss Mil- 
ford’s village stor}', Young Master 
Ben,” we confess we could discover but 
little of a stojy; though the animated 
debcriptiuns of the writer, added to her 
lively humour and graceful style, would 
impart a degree of interest even to 
sketches still more barren of incident*. 
VV%; were much pleased with the adven- 
tures of “ The Man who carried his own 
Bundle.” We strongly suspect that the 
Right Honourable Arimiral is a portrait. 
“ My Aunt Dorothy's Legacy could 
scarcely have been found a more suitable 
place than in “ The Comic Offering.” In 
“ The Letter of a French Governess to 
an English Lady ” the fair authoress and 
editress has given a satirical and humorous 
specimen of French-English ; but as far 
as regards the majority of our trip-takers 
to the continent, we suspect tfiat our 
neighbours on the other side of la Manche 
might retort the pleasantry with interest. 
For the reverse of the picture, we might 
refer to the delectable samples of English 
French with which the natives are 
astonished, bv every inhabitant of Cock- 
aigne who visits Paris for a week, and 
ventures beyond the precincts ofMeii- 
rice’s hospitable mansion. One advan- 
tage the French incontestably possess 
over ourselves in these matters. Monsieur 
is generally too well bred to laugh, at 
least in his visiter’s face, at the uncouth 
barbarisms with which his ears arc con- 
stantly assailed bv his English guests: 
whei*eas John Bull is at no pains to re- 
press the broad grin which dilates bis 
countenance at every prominent instance 
of a Frenchman's inability to master, as 
it were by the intuitive gift of tongues, 

Y 2 
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the idioms of perhaps one of the most 
di^cult of European hinguages. John, 
though he may “mean no harm,” is 
certainly not a polished animal. 

The poetical contributions to “The 
Comic Offering” are too numerous for 
detailed criticism. Many of them dis- 
play the luxuriant growth of that talent 
which it has been said “ no one affects 
to despise hue he who is without it.” 
We extract the following, not from any 
invidious preference, but as a brief speci- 
men, amongst the many which the volume 
contains, of the art of punning in rhyme : 

A HCNTIKO 1 011.1) OQ. 

A fox chose ! what rapture is in It ! 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O'er (Utches and stiles in a iniuute, 

And-— miss poor old Reynard at last f 

For many a year I had panted 
To lead all the field in the race ; 

So youMl guess how my heart was enchanted 
The first time I followM the chase ! 

Here was praneiug, and riding, and running, 
First forward, and then we hark'd back f 
For tlic fox play'd his cards very cunning, 
And shuffied his way tlirough thejwrA’/ 

At last, as a branch tore the shoulder 
Of my scarlet — alas ! ’twas my first — 

1 heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry Zounds ? w’hat a beautiful burst ! ” 

And off in an instant we darted I 
On, on, like die furies we sweep f 
Ah ! the foxhounds threw off when w’e started, 
My horse at the very first leap f 

I climb’d up again — and astraddle, 

Kept tearing and pulling in vain ; 

But dio* not much at ease in the sacldle, 

1 did very well in the main / 

Hall^ churches, hills, castles, and valleys 
Sem’d past me like magic to fleet ; 

1 cared not for castle or palace. 

But 1 envied each gentlemans seat / 

The fox got again into quarters, 

*Mongst bmshwood, and pbllards, and 
stocks ; 

Which would soon have mode all of us 
martyrs,,^ 

Like the jmer old Martyrs of Fox. 

Thehoundspressed him strongerand stronger, 
And die huntsman said, quite at bis ease, 
** If he’s heyrt in the wood any longer, 

He’ll at last be run down to the leas,” 

My horse o*er a mud-heap careering, 

Again threw me off at the rush ; 

And the whipper-in cried to me, jeering, 

** Come on, you'll have need of the brush / " 


I mounted my steed, hbt and frudiing, 

And endeavoured his roarings to «heck ; 
But my seat was, alas ! neck or nothings 
So 1 rigidly stuck on the neck. 

Away — with my saddle thus emptied — 

1 gallop’d, now quite out of breath ; 

And felt sure, the first ditch I attempted, 

To find myself in at (he death. 

At lengdi, as an end to my errors, 

A stone fence gave my hunter a full ; 

So I quickly got over my terrors, 
lliough 1 never got over the wall. 

Thus ended the first of the cruises 
T made on the wide flowing mam. 

And tho‘ scarcely yet free from the bruises 
1 liere put an end to the strain, 

A fox-chase ! what rupture is in it ! 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O’er ditches and stiles in a minute, 

And — miss poor old Reynard at last I 

To her list of poetical coadjutors. 
Miss Sheridan has added the name of 
Mr. T. H. Bayly, which is in itself “ a 
tower of strength.” Our readers will we 
think peruse with pleasure the fusliion- 
ablc poet’s contribution : — 

THIS IS MV ONLY SON. 

JBy Thomas JTaynes Bayley, Esq, 

This is my only son, niy Lord, 

His father’s pride and joy, 

1 beg your Lordship’s patronage — 

(Hold up your head my Iwy). 

His talents are first-rate ; he’ll scorn 
To tread life’s beaten track ; 

Though hitherto his adverse stars 
Have alw'ays kept him back. 

He is a genius ! so of course 
Tlicy scouted him at school, 

For pedagogues (short-sighted men ! ) 

Want wit to work by rule ! 

His mighty mind thought grammar dull, 
Hard passages he skipt ; 

So regularly once a day 
My darling boy was whipt ! 

At college too his intellect 
Quite baffled my conjectures ; 

It could not bear the dull routine 
Of rudimcntal lectures ! 

He spurn’d fJie uphill paths through which 
Those lecturers conduct, 

And theu, by some mismanagement, 

My darling boy was pluck’d ! 

You stare, my Lord — you ’re influenced 
By prejudice I see — 

Y<yu estimate the college Jorm 
Of taking a degree ! 
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But genius* after listlesay^rs* 

Jumps to that point with ease. 

To which nacre toilsome common sense 
Climbs upwards dj/ ifegrees. 

My son, my Lord, is twenty-nine. 

And after much reflection, 

I *ve deem*d it time to give his thougltts 
Some suitable direction ; 
fFhai that shall be, my Lord, I leave 
Quite to your Lordship’s choice ; 

Of course, the higher he is placed 
The more 1 sliall rejoice ! 

Of honours in diplomacy 
I ’ve sometimes had a vision, 

Ambassador extraordinary. 

Sent out on Borne great mission ! *’ 

A linguist ! Oh, no — languages, 

Poor lad, he ne’er could learn ’em *! 

But surely his interpreter 
Will into English turn ’em? 

Then let him shine in parliament; 

A buroiigli I bescccii; 

There is hut one impedimenl — 

And that is — in his spccchi 
But still his mute abilities 

May right the nation’s wrongs ; 

ITow mttnj/ members hold their seats, 

Who always hold their tongues! 

A private secretary’s place 
Is verjf far liclow 

The sort of thing that I presumed 
Your Lordship would liestow : 

But it map lead to better things, 

— Besides, my Lord, the truth is, 

I’m anxious you should ascertain 
How talented the youth is. 

You ask if he has diligence. 

No ! bless your lordship — none; 

A dull career of drinlgory 
Would 7i€ver suit my son ! 

He *s rather crooked in the back ; 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much, 

The curve might be increased. 

Wliat’s this I hear? do you decline 
His services, my Lord ? 

And say a plodding, diligent 
Young man would be pr^h^red ? 

Good day, my Lord — your Lordship’s most 
Obedient — if my boy meant 
To quill-drive all day long, he’d ask 
Attorneys for employment ! 

Good day, my Lord ! — your Lordship is 
Unfortunate to lose him ; 

He really cannot stay to dine, 

Your Lordship rmist excuse him : 

— Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
Adjust your straight black hair : 

1 ’ll find a patron for you soon. 

My only son and heir I 


Wonderful CKhibitions s£t « Country 
Fair” will aflTord a yJsrir specimen 'of the 
prose. Fair readers be patient with us ■; 
we find that we have oursdves been 
tempted to commit a clumsy^ pun. The 
truth is that the malady is contagious. 

WOKDBar^TL EXHIBITIONS Of A COUNTRY 
FAIR. 

Walk up, walk up, and set^ tlie vunderfttl 
-dwarf honly six hiiiches igh who — daily 
devours ten cartloads of liay, beskles wot the 
•comp’ny please to give un. 

This way, Mauni : make wTiy there for the 
ladies just to step upon the — fine straw- 
berries and cream here, and hot mince-pies. 

Here you will see, for one penny, the 
unappy man as vas anged for murdering of 

— the vunderful diamond-beetle with three 
hundred pair of heyes and sewen -hundred 
pair of orris. 

llin this ere hexibition is the great Hirish 
giant measuring twenty foot in ite, weighing 
seven hundredweight, and wdio^will dance 
a hornpipe in tlie palm of hany one’s hand as 
likes. * 

'Hiis is tlie famous sapient pig Toby as 
-can tell the pretty young vimen their sweet- 
hearts* names, and — though born vithout 
heitlicr harms or legs, can write a beautilul 
hand with the mouth, and vurks chain-stitch 
heinbroid’iy. 

A most helegantest Hingy parrot who 
was hanged for the murder of his Jiunfortu- 
net wife, and the rope breaking from his 
weight, he recovered after hanging a fortnight 
in the severe frost, and having one of his 
arms torn ofiT by the ravenous Russiay 
wolves. 

Here you may sec the deep and bloody 
tragedy of Romeo and — gingerbread nuts, 
gentlemen, nice spiced nuts, 1 assure ye. 

Maum, 1 recommends this oyster-knife to 
your notice, ’cause, besides opening the 
oysters, it — plays upon three instruments at 
once, balancing glasses of water on the nose, 
forehead, and both feet. 

Come an’ see Uie vunderful fat hoit. whose 
fore-leg alone — can write the song of Rule 
Britannia on a silver sixpins. 

This is a view of the Nortli Pole and the 
hicc mountains vere it halways freezes — 
all ot, all ot, all ot. 

Try your hand in the lucky bag* Mam, 
and ye’l get summut o* wally, as it contiuns 

— hall the wenemous sarpiuts of Haffricky, 
with senU'pees, crocodiles, scorpins, and 
other beastis, too uooineras to mensliin, all 
alive. 

Them as would like to see the woracious 
and rav’nous haniroals fed, must come at ten 
o’clock hat night, ven ve gives urn large 
V M 
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buckets of— dolls, » halfpenny a piece, 
and big uns at a penny. 

Here is Hie clever calculating boy as never 
is wrong, and who has been known In the 
siiacc of two hours, to— tell the hour by 
looking ot a wntch and scraping witli his 
tore-paw, witliout bridle or saddle 'pon him. 

The beautiful and helegant white*liaired 
Albeenee; ladies and gentlemen, she has 
pink heyes— five horns and seven legs, with 
tlie head turned the wrong way. 

Your new bonnet, my dear, would be 
improved if you*d stick on one side — the 
jaw-bone of a whale sixty feet long, an all *s 
teeth in the front, and a vunderful mermaid 
with a comb in her hand. 

Here you may see the hactive young 
Chinese as jumps hover at once — the whole 
city of Iiondon, w'itb tlie shopmen stiinnin" at 
their doors, and the smoke cornin’ from the 
chimneys, all as nat’ral as life. 

Here’s a coorusity ! The hextraonary 
Hameriky sarpint as daily devours — poison 
for rats, mole- traps, plat^ candlesticks, and 
cheap second-luind coal-skuttles. 

« Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
see the lamed canary-bird Dicky — who 
balances a cart-wheel on his nose, swallows 
ten real swords, and, lastly, will have a 
block of' stone weighing three tons placed 
on his breast and broken with sixty dedge 
hammers. 

Well, I must indulge myself with one 
concluding observation; they did not utter 
such nonsense in my day ! 

Both the prose and poetry of this 
volume are illustrated with a variety of 
Itidicrous designs ; for correct specimens 
of which we must refer our readers to 
the work itself. 


The Humourist; a Companion for the 
Christmas Fireside. ByW, //. Harrison* 
Ackermann. Price iSs, 

Although the Indies have a comic 
annual of their own, prepared under the 
superintendance of an accomplished per- 
scin of their sex, we can spare a word in 
favour of Mr. Harrison's “ Humourist.” 
Yet we should suppose that it is more 
likely to attract gentlemen than lady 
purchasers, since broad farce, rather than 
genteel comedy, prevails in the designs 
with which it is illustrated, and the litera- 
ture must perforce partake of the same 
nature still, as ladies do not scruple to 
witness farce on the stage, we see no 
reason why they should shrink from it io 
an Annual. 


The desips are a series of ptetorhd 
puns by w. H. Brooke, some cruelly 
tortured, others very amusing. Among 
the latter we own we do not reckon the 
conversion of culinary utensils, chimney 
tops and naval stores into dramalU per^ 
soTupi but, doubtless, they have their 
admirers, or we should not see so many 
of these cunning devices in every comic 
annual. ^ Spirits mounted and under 
Arms ” is a good des;p. Scenters and 
Lapithse,^* a droll idea- Some of these 
pictured puns require a little explana- 
tion: Jacobinical,” is a Jack tar ad* 
justing a binnacle ; Mississippi ” two 
misses sipping tea ; “ Plymouth,” a dis- 
puting devourer; ‘^Messieurs Gall and 
Spurzneiin,” two hard riding jockeys; 
“ Paradise and the Peri,** an ape peering 
at a pair 'of dice through an eye-glass ; 
“ Heir-at-law,** a poacher and a hare de- 
livered up to a legal gentleman; Sel- 
fish Beings,** two venders of fish engaged 
in an eloquent discussion; and many 
others, as Mr. Wombwell says of his 
birds, ^ too numerous to mention.*’ As 
to the literature, we are sincere admirers 
of Mr. Harrison’s talents, and therefore 
sympathise with him in the forced task 
of bending his genius to so many far- 
fetched and queer conceits, which he is 
obliged to hitch into his narrative often 
against rhyme or reason. It cannot, 
however, be denied that he has done a 
great deal to sustain the humorous cha- 
racter of his annual. “The Cares of 
Corpulence,” has much legitimate comic 
talent. “ Blue Bess,” is clever ; “ The 
Zoologists,” truly laughable; “ The Two 
Adjutants,” comprises a droll equivoque ; 
“ The Governess” is a pretty lively 
tale; likewise “The Abbot’s Kitchen” 
“ An Apology for Laughter,” is so ele- 
gant an excuse for mirth, and so full of 
good feeling and good poetry that we 
make it our poetical extract in preference 
to a farcical sketch. The binding of “ The 
Humourist ” is of good dark green mo- 
rocco, ornamented with black. 

Yet don’t dismiss our volume until after 
YouVe read, Sir, 

AN AFOLOOY FOE LAUGHTER. 

We know that there are some wcll-meaninic 
folk, 

(Their motives we impugn not; tliough 
we find 

Their dopias not at all times to our mind, 
W1)0| in Uiis gravity, esteem a joke 
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A tiling forl>i<M&n ; and maiiitAin 'tin wrong 
Tq grace tbe feast with merry Uk or song 
And thus would banish laughter from the 
board: 

To sucli we answer — Be the jest abhorred, 
And spurn’d the lay> though genius point the 
rliyme, 

That sport with su0ering or make light of 
Clime. 

We loathe the wit, however bright its flame, 
Which sates its appetite on sacred things ; 
Or, veil’d beneath the innuendo, brings 
On l^auty’s cheek tlie burning tdusli of 
sltamc : 

Ours be the summer li^tning of the brain, 
That scathes not while it flashes. Wc main- 
tain 

That there is in diis chequer’d scene of eartii 
Much that’s legitimately food for mirth. 

We take it ’twill, on all hands, be confess’d 
That they who pour their wratli upon a jest, 
I3y consequence, extend their ban to laughter 
(How justly, we shall hope to show hereafter;, 
Since that the last, if not the younger bro- 
ther. 

Is certainly the offspring of the other. 

Now, censor, turn your eyes on yon fair 
child, 

Hark to his shout of laughter loud and wild, 
And tell us, can you deem his mirth a crime? 
Or, if you urge that what, in childhood's 
prime, 

Is harmli*ss, must be rank’d in manhood sins, 
Pray, tell us at what age the crime begins. 
But if you still persist, and hold the blame 
In childhood and maturity tlie same, 

W by was the faculty of laughing given 
To man, of all the creatures under lieaven ? 
The :inswer is most obvious : To use it ; 
Although, like other faculties of mind, 

As well as body, he’s too oft inclin’d, 

111 his innate perverseness, to abuse it. 

Still unconvinced ? Well, if you ’d turn us 
round • 

On this, we ’ll e’en resort to higher ground. 
There is a time to laugh,” ’tis written ; 
and we trace 

The text ivith reverence, yet take our stand 
On its authority to prove our case : 

There is a time to laugh ; ” not when the 
hand 

That, in Uie strife, would fain have dealt the 
blow. 

To smite our fame or fortunes, is laid low, 
And cannot crush the worm that twines 
around it. 

So fast and firm mortality hath bound it ! 

" lliere is a time to laugh ; ” but not in scorn 
Of human frailty, since tli’ iinbl unted thorn 
Of conscience is its punishment on earth ; 
** There is a time to laugh,” but not to swell 
The ribald’s triumph, when he rings the knell 
Of virtue in his rude unhallow’d mirth. 


But is the laugh forbid, wlicn evening closes, 
When curtains are drawn round, and 
candles lit ; 

When, after hours of care, the mind nqioses 
Safe from tlie world’s turmoil, and all unfit 
For grave and metaphysic disquisition, 
Turns gladly to the wit-illumincd pages 
Of Irvingt or of Scott, the great magician 
And caterer of mirtli for future ages ? 

And uiay not Anecdote produce her hoard, 
And Fancy’s playful fljishes cheer tlie board? 
We could swell out our list of reasons where- 
fore, 

*Tis not a sin to laugh, but ’twill not 
need ; — 

Besides, our article would much exceed 
Our limits and the reader’s patience ; there- 
fore. 

We *J1 take our cong6 of the sombre school. 
And tell them, though their dogmas wc 
conrlemn. 

We ’re bettcr-natured Ilian to laugh at 
them : 

Mci^n while, we close our essay with a rule, 
Which, borrow’d from the name of some 
old play, • 

Is, laugh, not when you can, but when 
you may. 


Ackkrm Ann’s Juvenilk Forget Me 

Not. Ackt'rmann. Price 8jr, 

The literature of this Juvenile Annual 
is original, and of a very respectable class. 
“ Ghost Stories,” by the Old Sailor, is 
clever and entertaining. “ The Boudoir,” 
by Mrs. Moody, unites real poetry with 
religion. “ The Little Queen” is indeed 
a tale for children of ail ages: it is re- 
plete with entertainment and a strong 
spirit of satire, which seems scarcely con- 
tent with castigating tiie follies of mere 
child en. “ The Young Artist” is one 
of Mrs. Hofland’s prettiest tales. ** The 
Humming Bird,” by Mary Howitt, one of 
the very few poetical contributions among 
minuTous copies of verses, “ Caroline 
Cleveland,” a most useful sketch of cha- 
racter by Miss Mitford, is admirable as an 
education tale. “ To an Infant,” by F. 
H., is worthy of Mrs. Hemans, if not by 
her. There is great originality in the talc 
of the ” Vanquished Lion.” — The 
Young Nav gators” is rather dull and 
pedantic. Character names always de- 
stroy interest: they may be compared to 
the labels which formerly issued from the 
mouths of the figures on ancient tapestry, 
and they ought to be equally exploded. 
“ The Gentleman,” by Isabel Hill, is a 
y 4? 
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good and interesting story ; but her juye- 
nilo readers, in common with ourselves, 
tnay desire to know who the ** gentle- 
man^' was. “ Mary White” is silly. 

The Defence of Zaragossa” out of 
place, and lietter tohl elsewhere. In books 
like these children have n right to expect 
novelty. ** Paulo the Image Boy” is an 
amusing and moral tale. ^ Cecilia How- 
iwd” has every exceUence, excepting that 
of affording eiitertaiJimcnt to the reader. 
We pass several trifles in the same pre* 
dicament, and proceed to a story which, 
though interesting and clever, is object- 
ionable in point of the moral conveyed. 
Detection of theft by means of tempta- 
tion is a crime, not less than that of the 
theft ; and we are borne out by the story 
itself, in a sentence with which we most 
cordially agree. ** Remember, young lad- 
dies, that those who place temptation in 
the way of children, servants, ami others 
whom they have cause to believe not 
strictly honest, not only suffer most justly 
the loss of their property, but are them- 
selves culpable in a high degree, and 
alinobt answerable for their neighbour’s 
bio.” 

** The Ballad,” a lively illustration by 
Hood. ” The Soldier’s Funeral” pos- 
sesses interest and pathos. On the whole, 
coiisiderabie praise is due to this col- 
lection of juvenile literature; and did 
we not distinctly remember the supe- 
riority of Ackermann’s "Juvenile Forget 
Me Not” for last year in prose communi- 
cations, and still more in poetry, we 
should be better satisfied. Many of the 
embellishments deserve notice as works 
of art. W e must, therefore, open the 
book once more. The lion in the frontis- 
piece has been highly approved of by 
those who have a more intimate acquaint- 
(ince with quadruped lions and lionesses 
than we can boast. The story is well 
made out by the artist, and to young pur- 
chasers will be far more attractive than 
a better engraving of less interest. The 
Boudoir” IS good for little, either as a 
Work of art or a child’s picture. “ The 
Little Artist,” although boasting no 
charms of feature, is natural, and full of 
earnest expression. The engraving is kept 
in harmonious tone, and, thougli slight, 
is cfScient. " Returning from Market” 
is a delightful union of Gainsborough-like 
figures and landscape. The dog is ad«- 
mirable. The whole would do honour 
to any annual. Carter’s engraving is very 
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spirited, and deserves to be copied into 
every lady’s album. The Shepherd 
Boy” is likewise a pleasing scene from 
rural life ; the perspective is good ; it is 
prettily engraved by H. Rolls. ‘‘ Avo- 
cata” we cannot praise. ” William and 
his Storybooks,” a group of ugly faces ; 
the engraving but indifferent. The 
Ballad” has most of Perrier’s manner- 
isms, but the face and figure of the listen- 
ing boy are natural and expressive. The 
engraving by Chevalier is pleasingly 
touched, and the distance kept in good 
perspective. We suppose that Mr. Ack- 
errnann,having paid some attention to the 
interior of his book, thinks the outside 
unworthy his consideration. We heartily 
wibh to see it liberated from its awkward 
trammels of paper case and slight board- 
ing, and inducted, like its rivals, into a 
good leathern binding. 

We arc compelled to postpone the 
extracts which wc had intended to quote 
from this attractive present for youth, as 
well ns from the Annuals which still claim 
our attention, and with a brief notice of 
which we must for the present content 
ourselves. The length of our preceding 
reviews must plead our apology. 


FoaoET Me Not. Edited hy Frederick 
ShoberL Ackerman n. Price 125 . 

The pictorial embellishments of this 
eldest of the whole annual family have 
hitherto deserved high commendation, 
and we can declare that, taken as a whole, 
those of the present volume may be con- 
sidered as superior to the engravings of 
the two preceding ye^. 

We cannot, however, injustice bestow 
much praise 'on the frontispiece, which 
has little hut a great name to recommend 
it. Whether Martin’s compositions ap- 
pear to slight advantage through the me- 
dium of any other species of engraving 
than that in which wc have been accus- 
tomed to view them, or whether E. Fin- 
den does not find himself at home when 
transmitting in miniature the productions 
of Martin’s hold pencil we cannot exact- 
ly determine ; but the effect of “ The 
Triumph of Mordecai ” is poor, flat, and 
tame ; the engraving is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of horizontal lines, without a trace 
of Martin’s usual splendour of light and 
shade. ” Don Juan,” by Holmes, en- 
graved by W. Finden, is a fine comppsi- 
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tien : the artiMt has beBtpwed Lord By* 
ron’s features on the hero. The engraving 
Ys haruYoniousIy rather than elaiiorately 
finished. We think n subject of equal 
beauty and better repute might have been 
furnished from the vast mass of talent at 
Mr.Ackenmuin’s comm maud : we are well 
aware the fault, if there be any iu the 
choice of pictures, rests with publishers 
rather than with editors. The next 
icturc, “ Uncle Toby and the Widow,** 
as been highly lauded as a painting ; at 
the first glance the eye is oiiended by the 
clumsiness of the two personages ; in the 
engraving the ox-like ponderosity of 
Uncle Toby, who has not the most dis- 
tant trait of the gentleman, has an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant appearance in so 
smaH a space. The Widow’s pretty face 
and arms make the plate some what at* 
tractive. The very light colour and tone 
of the engraving is not in accordance 
with the subject, and by giving a flatness 
and breadth to the figures, exaggerates 
the defects of the composition. “ Ma- 
riana,” a light unfinibhed portrait, b*' 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, set in u heavy 
black frame, after the fashion of the por- 
traits of the Universal Magazine in the 
last century, is pleading j though dis- 
playing no greater beauty than that af- 
forded by a sensible looking face in an 
unbecoming head-dress. The succeeding 
plate, called “ The Thunder Storm,” is 
placed in the middle of the hook, where 
It is generally opened, a station in which 
experience directs us ever to look for the 
gem of the collection. It is certainly 
highly iiiiished and beautiful. The ex- 
pression of awe and apprehension in the 
child’s face is fiijely effected by Mr. 
Wood; tlie engraving well finished by 
Finden. The garments that Appear under 
her apron look too much like wooden 
hoops ; and the distant village is a little 
too strongly defined. “ 'Foka ” is a pretty 
Indian scene. “ The Stage-struck Hero ” 
we like far better in Engleheart’s en- 
graving than ill Kidd’s painting. It 
has been reduced with great sfiirit; the 
expression of the faces is well preserved, 
and even improved. The hands of the 
boy who is applauding arc unfinished. 
This comic plate is succeeded by another, 
which will please the lovers of humour. 
The picture of “ The Frosty Reception,” 
when exhibited, attracted warm approba- 
tion, and the present engraving, by Da- 
vcii|)ort, will afford great satisfacUon. 


In Mayence ” the peculiar beauties of 
Prout have been faithfully transmitted ^ 
the graver of Carter. “ Disappointment** 
is well cx{>rcssed by the attitude and 
countenance of tlie young inauicn, still 
we woultl wish Mr. Corbould to note, 
that a bare neck and hiced boddice are 
never displayed by cottage-girls, except 
on the stage, and that this tlieatrical 
costume gives a sophisticated look to a 
natural composition. The plate is lightly 
touched, and kept in harmonious tone by 
Davenport. The eye is satisfied with 
the distance. ‘‘La Perisde ” closes the list, 
and presents us with a very lovely portrait, 
from the pencil of Holmes, charmingly 
engraved by Mrs. Hamilton, whose work 
may challenge comparison with that of 
the highest-rated artists in the hook. We 
arc liappy to see encouragement afforded 
to female talent in works chieffy devoted 
to the use of the ladies. The mixture of 
dots with lines happily expressc^s the soft- 
ness of the complexion, while the drapery 
is effected by lines alone. We trust the 
pedantic preference that confines value 
and beauty to line engravings is on the 
decline. Reason tells us that the en- 
gravings which effect their object best are 
the most estimable, and the delicacy of a 
lady’s arms and bosom can seldom be 
expressed by line engraving, unassisted by 
dotting. 

The type, printing, and paper of the 
Forget Me Not are at least equal in ex- 
cellence to those of its younger rivals, 
but it is still surpassed by several of them 
ill the points of durable binding, and a 
neat and close manner of putting the 
book together. 

Among tlie literature of the Forget 
Me Not wc find some excellent and ap- 
propriate prose articles; but the most 
prominent defect of this, and most of its 
rivals, is the large proportion of lengthy 
and bad poetical contributions. The 
same observation is cciioed year after 
year, through the whole of the periodi- 
cal press, without producing alteration or 
improvement. The cause of this radical 
defect is as follows : — Editors and pro- 
prietors of annuals usually pay for prose, 
and, with very few exceptions, receive 
poetry, gratuitously. Of course more 
attention is paid to the quality of the 
former than to that of the latter; but, at 
the same time, matter that costs nothing 
is preferred to that for which acon-si-de-r- 
u-ti-on is given. If good poetry cannot be 
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obtained an additional quantity of prose 
ebould be mscrted, and much caution 
used as to the quality of the poetry ad- 
mitted. We by no means wish to con- 
sider the Forget Me Not as exclusively 
subject to this censure, which is inserted 
in the review of this book merely be- 
cause it is the parent of the tribe, and 
therefore ought to be the first to mend 
its faults. 


The Amulet : a Christian and Literary 

Remembrancer. EdUed btf S. C. Hali. 

Westley and Davis. Price I2s, 

The Amulet opens with three engrav- 
ings from Sir I'homns Lawrence; the 
first, Lady Blessington, is the best frontis- 
piece we have yet seen in any annual 
this season. The face is radiant with 
ersoiial and intellectual beauty, and 
ears withal the impress of a sweet tem- 
per. We could have wished that, before 
she sat for her portrait, her ladyship had 
thrown over her shoulders the ermine 
that hangs by her side. The attitude of 
the arms and hands is stiff and con- 
strained, and the want of finish in the 
drapery, gives the lower part of the figure 
an ungraceful appearance. The engrav- 
iiig, by J. H. Watt, deserves great coin- 
roendatioti. Lady Cawdor, who adorns 
the titlepage, is sensible and refined in 
expression rather than pretty. The en- 
graving has the defect we nave before 
observed in some highly finished plates 
of the Amulet — a want of clearness ; the 
face looks dirty, as if the plate had not 
been properly cleaned before the impres- 
sions were taken. Lady Londonoerry 
and her son are the last of this patrician 
company; and we must say we prefer this 
miniature engraving to the original whole 
length figure by tiir Thomas Lawrence. 
The young gentleman appears the better 
for being divested of his sk>-blue jacket, 
but, notwithstanding the improvement, 
be is a most artificial looking little per- 
sonage. The lady is a fine woman, with 
the heartless expression of a f.ishiouist 
concentrated in self. “ The Death of 
the First Born,” a noble picture from 
Hayter, is finely engraved by Greatbach ; 
the lights are well managed, and a bril- 
lianu clearness pervades the plate. The 
tone of the next engraving, called the 
Greek Girl, is pleasing und harmonious, 
the design exceedingly unlovely. Large, 
heavy, stony features, hands sufficiently 


muscular and huge to have been success- 
fully employed in the Greek war of in- 
dependence, a deformed lump in lieu of 
a foot, which certainly has no toes with- 
in'the slipper; the5e|defects and,ii gigantic, 
ponderous figure with afiected features, 
offer no feminine attractions to the be- 
holder. Venice,’* a beautiful niarhie 
view from Clarkson Stanfield, reminds us 
strongly of Greenwich Hospital!, the 
Thames and the Kentish hills ; wherever 
the picture was composed it is true and 
beautiful in effect: the engraving, by £. 
Goodall, leaves us nothing to wish for ; 
it is perfect. Another portrait from Sir 
Thomas, entitled ** Sophie,” is lightly 
and delicately engraved by Thomson. 
The next plate, from an historical picture 
by Haydon, called the “ Death of Eiictcs,” 
is certainly a composition somewhat ** in 
Ercles’ vein,” and might be turned into 
the utmost derision by a savage critic ; 
yet there is genius enough therein to 
atone for a thousand faults ; and as these 
faults are too apparent to the most in- 
experienced beholder to need much 
analysis, we will note only the beauties, 
which consist in the almost magical ap* 
pearance of violent movement in the 
group, and the forcible expression of the 
countenances. The cross lights from the 
back and fore-ground clash unpleasantly, 
and spoil the eficct of the engraving. 
** Corinne at the Cape of Misene,” 
painted by Baron Gerard, has the face 
of a handsome stern-featured young man ; 
the distant sea and volcano are rather 
muddy than misty. The rising of the 
Nile is an interesting subject, and would 
have been far more so had Mr. Roberts 
depicted this wonderful scene as it is 
at present with all the grey dilapidated 
ruins which time has scattered nroimd. 
We cannot commend the engraving too 
highly, the misty placidity of the still 
waters unite finely with soft sky. The 
justly graduated distances are truly de- 
lightful to the eye. The whole is most 
creditable to Gooilyear’s graver. V\'c 
think the small plates illustrative of the 
Giiosfics have before been published. 
The Amulet concludes with a vignette 
r^iresenting “ Moonlight.” The effect 
of the light is good. 

Amongst the poetical contributions to 
the Amulet’^ are pieces from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. Hemans, and the graceful, 
tender L.E.L. There are also some 
exquisite lines from Barry Cornwall, 
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under the quaint title of Five Beads for 
the Amulet.” ^ The Hindoo Girl ” by 
Mis*( Emma Roberts, and ** The Dying 
Girl,” by Miss Jewsbury, are pleasing 
compositions. 

, With respect to the prose articles 
“ Two Scenes from the Civil War,” by 
the author of Richelieu, is well written 
and interesting. The next article “ In- 
fanticide,” by the Rev. William Ellis, 
would be more appropriate for the Mis- 
sionary Register than for the pages of an 
Annual. A Day of Distress,” by Miss 
Mitford is in the happiest style of that 
delightful author. 

In its pictorial embellishments, paper, 
type and binding, the present volume of 
the “ Amulet/’ is decidedly the best that 
we have seen. 


DivinXs of the Chuiicii of England. 

No. XVI. T/ie H^orh of Jeremt/ Taj/lor^ 

Vol. the Fourth. Valjjy. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor at j 
continued and concluded in this volume; 
of which they occupy about two thirds : 
the rest contains that divine composition 
called Contemplations of the State of Man. 
The funeral sermon on Frances Lady 
Carberry contains a masterly sketch of 
the character and duties of a noble lady. 
She was, we believe, mother to Lord 
Vaughan, the first husband of the cele- 
brated Lady Rachel Russell. 

<< 5* But that which I shall note in her, is 
that which 1 would have exemplar to all ladies, 
and to all women : she had a love so great 
for her lord, so entirely given up to a 
dear ailection, that she thought tlie same 
things, and loved the same loves, and hated 
accoiditig to the same enmities, and breathed 
in his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in his alJSeiice ; and all that she 
was or did, was only for, and to, her dearest 
lord : and although this was a great enamel 
to the beauty of her soul, yet it might in 
some degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her lord : for she would often discourse it 
to them that conversed with her, that lie 
wdild improve that interest which he had in 
lierafiection, to the advantages of God and 
of religion ; and she would delight to say, 
that he called her to her devotions, he en- 
couraged her good inclinations, he directed 
her piety, he invited her with good books ; 
and then she loved religion, which she saw 
was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 


state of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and 
an act also of affection imd conjugal obe- 
dience ; and what at first she loved the more 
forwardly for liis sake, in the using of re- 
ligion, left such relishes on her spirit, that 
site found in it amiability enough to make her 
love it for its own. So God usually brings 
us to him by instruments of nature and 
effections, and tlien incorporates us into his 
inheritance by the more immediate relishes 
of heaven, and the secret things of the spirit. 
He only was, under God, the light of her 
eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and the 
guide of her actions, and the measure of her 
affections, iill her affections swelled up into 
a religion, and then it could go no higher, 
but was confederate with those other duties 
which made her dear to God : which rare com- 
bination of duty and religion 1 choose to 
express in the words of Solomon: * She 
forsook not the guide of her youth, nor brake 
the covenant of her God.' 

G. As she was a rare wife, so slie was 
an excellent mother ; for in so tender a con- 
stitution of spirit as her's was, and in so 
great a kindness towards her children, there 
hath seldom been seen a stricter and more 
curious care of tlieir persons, their deport- 
ment, their nature, tlieir disposition, their 
learning, and their customs : and if e\er 
kindness and cure did contest, and make 
parties in her, yet her care and her severity 
were ever victorious ; and she knew not how- 
to do an ill turn to their severer part, by her 
more tender and forward kindness. And as 
her custom was, she turned this also into love 
to her lord : for she was not only diligent to 
have them bred nobly and religiously, but 
also was careful and solicitous tliat they 
should be taught to observe all the circum- 
stances and inclinations, the desires and 
wishes, of their father ; as thinking that vir- 
tue to have no good circumstances'', which 
was not dressed by his copy, and ruled by 
his lines and his affections : and her pru- 
dence, in the managing her children, was so 
singular and rare, that whenever you mean 
to bless this family, and pray a hearty and a 
a profitable prayer for it, beg of God, that 
the children may have those excellent things 
which she designed to them, and provided 
for tliero in her heart and wishes. 

« 1 have seen a female religion that wholly 
dwelt on the face and tongue ; that, like a 
w'aiiton and undressed tree, spends all its 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, iit 
leaves and gum; and after all such go^ly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or 
be delighted with the beauties or the" per- 
fumes of a hopeful blossom. But the reli- 
gion of this excellent Indy was of another 
constitution ; it took root downward in hit- 
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inility, and brought forth fruit upward m the 
substantial graces of a Christian, in charity 
and j«*'tice, in chastity and modesty, in fair 
friendsliips and sweetness of society : she had 
not very inucli of the forms and outsides of 
godliness, but she was hugely careful for the 
]>o%^er of it, for tJic moral, essential, and usi'- 
fill parts; such which would make her l>e, 
not seem to he, religious. 

“ 9. She always lived a life of much in- 
nocence, free from the violences of great 
sins ; her person, her breeding, her modesty, 
her honour, her religion, her early marriage, 
the guide of her soul, and the guide of her 
youth, were as so many fountains of re^train- 
ing grace to her, to keep her from the 
dishonours of a crime. 

10. And though licr accounts of God 
were made up of nothing but small parcels, 
little passions, and angry w'ords, and triliing 
discontents, which arc the allays of the piety 
of tjie most holy persons ; yet she was early 
at her rejientance ; and toward the latter end 
of her days, grew* so fast in religion, as if 
she had had a revelation of her approaching 
end, and, therefore, that she must go a great 
way in a little time; her discourses more 
full of religion, her prayers more frequent, 
her charity increasing, her forgiveness more 
forward, her friendships more coinniunica- 
tive, her passion more under discipline ; and 
so she trimmed her lamp, nut thinking her 
night was so near, but that it might shine 
also in the day-time, in the temple, and be- 
fore tl>e altar of incense. 

1. In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she liad a 
strange evenness and uiitroulded passage, 
sliding toward her ocean of God and of infinity 
with a certain and silent motion. So have 1 
seen a river, deep and smooth, passing with a 
still foot and a sober face, and paying to the 
fiscuSi the great ‘ exdiequer * of the sea, the 
prince of all the watery bodies, a tribute 
large and full ; and hard by it, a little brook 
skipping and making a noise on its unequal 
and neighbour bottom ; and after ail its 
talking and bragged motion, it paid to its 
common audit no more than the revenues of 
a little cloud or a contemptible vessel : so 
have 1 sometiines compared the issues of her 
religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety. It dwelt on her spirit, 
and was incorporated with the periodical 
work of every day : she did not believe that 
religion was intended to minister to fame 
and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of God, and the salvation of souls. 
For religion is like the breath of heaven : if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters 
and dissolves like camphire ; but if it enters 
into a secret hollowness, into a close convey- 


ance, it is strong and mighty and com^s forth 
with vigor and gitsat effect at the other ent), 
at the other side of this life^ in the days of 
death and judgment. ' 

“ *2. The other appendage of her religioti, 
which also w as a great ornament to all .the 
parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
humility of spirit, a confident despising and 
undervaluing of herself. For though she 
had the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
experience of tilings and persons, that I ever 
yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 
and circumstance's ; yet, as if she knew no- 
tliing of it, she had tlie meanest opinion of 
herself; and, like a fair taper, when she 
shined to all the room, yet round about her 
own station she had cast a shadow and a 
^loud, and she shined to every body but her- 
self. But the perfectness of her prudence 
and excellent parts could not be hid ; and all 
her humility and arts of concealment made 
the virtues more amiable and illustrious. 
For as pride sullies the beauty of the fairest 
virtues, and makes our iiiKlcrstanding but 
like the craft and learning of a devil; so 
humility is the greatest cminency and art of 
publication in the whole world. 

1 know not by what instrument it hap- 
pened ; hut when death drew near, before it 
made any show on her body, or revealed it- 
itself by a natural signification, it was con- 
veyed to her spirit : she had a strange secret 
persuasion that the bringing this child should 
be her last scene of life : and we have known, 
that the soul, when she is about to disrobe 
herself of her upper gannent, sometimes 
speaks rarely ; Maipi^ca verba jnors prope 
admota cxcutit : sometimes it is prophetical ; 
sometimes God, by a superinduced pcrsuusioii 
wrought by instruments, or accidents of his 
own, serves the ends of his ow'ii Providence, 
and the salvation of the soul : but so it was, 
that tlie thought of death dwelt long with 
her, and grew from the first steps of fancy 
and fear, to a consent. — from thence to a 
strange credulity, and expectation of it; and 
without the violence of sickness she died, as 
if she hail done it voluntary, and by design, 
and for fear her expectation should have been 
deceived ; or that she sJiould seem to have 
liad an unreasonable fear or ajiprehensioii ; 
or rather, as one said of Cato, Sic abiit e vita, 
ut cavsam monvmU nactam e&se gnuderel : 
* she died as if she had been glad of tlie 
op)>ortunity. ’ ” ^ 


Family Classical Library. Nos. XXI. 
and XXII. Thucydides. Vols. II. 
and III. 

This useful translation is continued 
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firom the third book, and the sixth ycnr 
of the Peloponnesiati War to the eonclu- 
sion of the history. From a fragment of 
one of Homer’s hymns, not generally 
known, we extract a passage, for the pur- 
pose of proving to the ladies that true 
gallantry was to be found at a remote era. 
The hymn in question is a farewell to the 
Delian maidens, the hard having attended 
a fvoGtieal contest at Delos, where it seenis 
that his sojourn aiibrded him much grati- 
fication. 

Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ! 

Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lunar sway! 
Henccfortli on me propitious smile ; and you, 
Ye blooming beauties of the isle, adieu ! 
'When future guests sliall reach your happy 
shore, 

And, refuged here from toils, lament no 
more j 

When social chat the mind unbending cheers. 
And this demand shall greet your friendly 
ears ; — 

Who was the bard e’er landed on your 
coast 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you 
most?** 

With voice united, all ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer, and for me declare ; 
Say, “ The blind bard the sweetest notes 
may lioast; 

He lives at Chios, and he pleased us most.** 


Journal h’Horticulturi?. September 
and October, Paris. 

In the pages of this continental pe- 
riodical we find many useful and curious 
articles. We particularly recommend to 
our British horticulturists the papers en- 
titled^* Plantes d* Agrement,” one of which 
appears in the October number; it treats 
of plants indigenous to France, and 
worthy of a place in gardens. It is writ- 
ten by Dr. L. Demerson, a Member of 
the French Horticultural Society. From 
this paper we translate the description of 
a plant new to our English cultivators: — 

SuFERB Pink {Bianlhits Superbus). 

** This pink is found in the mountain 
pasture grounds of Auvergne, Dauphin^, and 
Jura. Its stalk is slender ; and the flowers, 
disposed in panicles, are formed of five rose- 
coloured petals, so finely cut at the edge 
that the divisions have almost the appearance 


of down or hair. Die odour of this plant 
is delicious, far excel ling that of any of its 
fragi ant tribe. It increases rapidly : alight 
soil and somewhat shady situation, are favour- 
able to its grow'tli; but it-has hitherto been 
the practice to remove it to the conservatory 
in time of severe frost.” 

From various (h'partinents of the 
work, we select for the entertainment of 
our readers the following useful or amus- 
ing particulars: — 

IMFIIOVEMKNT OV AllTirHOKES. 

When tlie head of the artichoke is about 
the size of a pear, lie over it an envelope of 
old black silk or cotton ; it should not be 
bound down so lightly, or girt about the 
stalk so closely, ixs to impede circulation or 
prevent increase^, neither should the material 
be very thick. The artichokes thus hooded 
will be as superior in delicacy as blanched 
celery and endive are lo vegetables in a 
natural state. In very moist weather, these 
directions should be practised with some 
modification. 

l‘U£ FOISON TREE OF MADAGASCAR, * 

{Tangliin Cerbera). 

The accounts which have been related 
of tile Java Upas tree will no lunger be 
deemed fabulous, if we consider the proper- 
ties of the Madagascar poison tree, whose 
fatal shade liirds, beasts, and even the most 
veiioinous re))tiles, avoid uitli instinctive 
horror. It may be stated, as a remarkable 
fact, that tiic Madagascar tree serves as a 
judicial test of guilt or innocence. If ai> 
individual is accused of a capital crime by 
another, the executioner, called in the Malay; 
language Ampar-Moussaver, administers to 
the party accused, in the presence of the 
Cambars, or public assembly, a cup of poisonr 
extracted from the kernels of the Taiighin ; 
should death ensue, the supposed or real 
culprit is considered guilty ; but should a 
singular habit of body, or an uncomnion 
strength of constitution enable him to resist 
the horrible draught, and survive the ordeal, 
he is allowed either to put his accuser to 
death, or to extend to him the equivocal 
mercy of retaining him as a slave. Die re- 
spect entertained by the people for this 
mockery of a trial, which they consider a 
manifestation of the divine will, amounts to 
fanaticism; of this a proof was recently 
given. An individual accused by his fellow- 
townsman of a heinous crime, drank the 
poisoned cup according to law, and imme- 
diately expired in dreadful agonies ; the 
sight of which, and tlie reproaches of his 
own evil conscience, produced such an effect 
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ott tlie mind of tlie accuser that, before the 
chambers seimrated, be witti a loud yoke de- 
clared hinisdf guilty of tlie death of his 
neighbour, inasmuch as he had testified 
fal^y. Upon tills the assembly condemn- 
ed him to be hung up by the thumbs till ho 
died, not for bearing false witness and thus 
committing a murder, but for impugning the 
infallilulity of the Taoglun. 

CARTH BREAD AT VAN D1EMEN*S LAND. 

Ill Van Diemen's Land, at the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half in tlie earth, a 
very delicious root may be found : it is 
covered with a thick skin, and is about tlie 
siee of a human head ; the interior contains 


0 spongy mass, affording oEcellent nourish- 
ment, in taste resembling the bread-lhnt. 
No root appears to spring from or adhere to 
it. The sole indication of the presence of 
this vegetable is one little leaf, extremely 
small, delicate, and singular in its appear- 
ance : it is always found on the surface of the 
soil immediately above tlie tubercle ; but if 
connected with it, the roots or fibres of the 
leaf are so fine, tliat tliey are invariably 
broken in the search for the vegetable tuber- 
cle below. The natives, when distressed 
for provision on their hunting excursions, 
are very successful in discovering this sub- 
stance, which for a length of time eludes all 
the attempts made to find it by the settlers, 
who do not observe the minute leaf. 


SDrama, etc. 


Both the winter theatres have opened 
for the season, though, with regard to 
one of them, the litigation in which its 
uffairs have long been involved, rendered 
many who in such matters are bthind 
ike curtain extremely dubious of that 
** consummation devoutly to be wished 
for.” At both the dramatic campaign 
seems to have commenced with great 
spirit and vigour, and the respective com- 
panies present us with a most effective 
list of names. 

Drury Lane.— In the comedy of 
the Hmcy Moon, which commenced 
the season at this house, three new 
perfurmers made thw d^bUtU before a 
London audience : Mrs. BriTdenell, from 
the Edinburgh theatre, as VdemUi Mr. 
Jones, also from Edinburgh, in the some- 
what insignificant part of Rolando s and 
a Miss Kenneth, who, we understand, 
has for some time past delighted the 
Dublin play-going folks. This young lady 
made her first appearance as Zamora, a 
character of which she made the roost: 
some parts of her performance were 
loudly applauded. Mrs. Brndencll is 
clever, ana as she appears calculated for 
a variety of parts, she may fairly be classed 
amongst the higher orders of stage utili- 
ties. Mr. Jones is evidently at home on 
the boards: he performed the part al- 
lotted to him with ^reat ease and self- 
ossession. Miss Phillips personated the 
erotfte, Juliana* We have ever been 
amon^ the warmest admirers of this 
yout^ lady’s tragic powers ; but, in our 
poor opinion, her comedy is lifeless. The 


truth is, Thalia is a jealous divinity, and 
rarely brooks a divided worship from her 
votaries. 

The French drama of Dominique, which 
has enjoyed a considerable run in Paris, 
has been adapted for this theatre, at 
which it is now nightly performed, under 
the title of Dominique ; or, It k the Devil* 
The piece, though a tolerably close trans- 
lation, has been well arranged to suit the 
taste of an English audience. The scenery 
is good. 

An attempt has been made to revive 
the antiquated and rather indelicate co- 
medy of The Country Girl; but the 
inarch, we would fain hope, of decency, 
if not of time, has rendered the effort a 
failure. As if to add to the deep dam- 
nation** of the design, the dramatis per’- 
sonee exhibited a most ludicrous and in- 
consistent variety of costume. Nothing, 
in fact, could equal the practical anachro- 
nisms of their toggery. We are abso- 
lutely obliged to trespass on the slang 
dictionary to find a phrase suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared in 
the respective parts of Rosetta and Haw^ 
thorn in the opera of Love in a Village* 
Both were loudly applauded, and after 
the curtain had fallen at the conclusion 
of the opera, were honoured with “ a 
call of the house,” to receive a further 
tribute of approbation. 

Monsieur Martin and his Lions, from 
the Cirque Oivmpique, Paris, have made 
their bows berore the public in the grand 
spectacle of Hyder Ali^ or the Lions oj 
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Jtfyjoiv. We most assuredly never wit- 
nessed a more effective cast of lions, lion- 
esses, boa*constrictors» monkeys, tigers, 
elephants, and such small deer.” The 
dd&ittanU we mem the beasts — were 
perfect in their parts. Our old favourite, 
Mademoiselle D’Jeck, figured in the con- 
cluding procession, intended to solemnise 
Hydcr Ali’s triumphal entry into Mysore. 
No expense has been spared in bringing 
forward tliis piece, the dialogue of which 
is absurd, the scenery beautiful, and the 
whole performance, to say the least of it, 
“ prodigious.” 

We were highly pleased with the acting 
of Miss Phillips as Constance in Shaks- 
peare’s tragedy of King John, Her con- 
ception of the character was extremely 
just, and her performance at once feeling 
and energetic. Macrcady played King 
John with liis usual excellence. Wallack 
ranted through the part of Falconbridge^ 
and produced some effect. 

CovENT Gaiiden. — At this theatre 
the dramatic performances for the winter 
commenced with the tragedy of Hamlet, 
Mr. Young, whose “ last season on th*; 
s^e” has been duly announced in the 
bills, was the representative of the Prince 
of Denmark. The retirement of this 
accomplished actor from the profession 
of which he has so long been a distin- 
guished member, must be a source of 
regret to every true lover of the drama, 
particularly at a moment like the present, 
when the bare remembrance of tue Gar- 
ricks, the Kembles, and the Cookes of 
other days seems almost obliterated by 
the rising glories of the ** beasts and beast- 
esses.” Even the partial abatement of 
energy which the severity of criticism 
might detect in some of Mr. Young’s 
efforts escapes notice amidst the sorrow 
felt for his approaching loss. His per- 
formance of Hamlet was good, though we 
think we have seen him play the part 
with more effect. Miss Taylor appeared 
to great advantage as the gentle Ophelm, 
We can scarcely affirm that the remain- 
ing characters of the tragedy were played 
“excellent well.” We experienced a mali- 
cious pleasure at the ill success with which 
the philosophical grave-digger’s waist- 
coat-joke was received by the audience, 
for we liave often, though in vain, tried 
very hard to laugh at it ourselves. Our fa- 
thers and grandfathers no doubt thought 
it a capital stroke of humour, but even a 
standing jest becomes at length out of 


fashion; and at present, boxes, pit, and 
gallery — “ gods above and men below”— 
are obtuse to the practical wit of him of 
the many vests. 

Mr. Young’s performance of the “ boo- 
ing ” Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant^ in the 
comedy of The Man of the Worlds affbfd- 
ed an admirable specimen of his powers 
as an actor. HU excellence in this par- 
ticular part, is too well known to require 
our lengthy eulogy. A debutante from 
Exeter, Miss Lee, who possesses a good 
figure and pleasing features, was favour- 
ably received us Constanlia, Miss Taylor 
sustained the character of Ladyltodolpha^ 
with her accustomed spirit and anim- 
ation. 

The new farce, A Genius Wanted^ is 
well calculated to display the juvenile 
talent of Miss Poole. The versatility of 
her “ genius” ensured the success of this 
triffe. 

Olymeic Theatee. — A version of 
Dominique reduced to two acts, and 
bearing the title of Talk of the D^it, is 
the principal novelty with which this 
theatre has reopened. Liston, who has 
refused to perform at Drury Lane in 
company with the lion, the elephant, the 
llama, and the rest of Monsieur Martin’s 
Corps DramaHque, made his appearance 
ill the part of Dominique Use Resolute, 
He also personated, with his usual droll- 
ery, Placid in the new farce, PU be sfour 
Second; an amusing little piece in one 
act, adapted from the French. 

CoBUEG Theatre. — This theatre has 
also got its Devil, Lucifer, in short, ap- 
pears to be in high favour both with 
managers and audiences. 

Dowton is performing here with great 
^clat: for his debut he selected the part 
of Sir Anthony Absolute^ in Sheridan’s 
admired comedy of The Rivals^ which 
was succeeded by the farce of Who^s the 
Dupe ; Dowton appearing as the repre- 
sentative of Old DoUey, The house was 
well filled in every part. 

Adelphi Theatre. — A new melo- 
drama, entitled the Sea Serpent^ has been 
brought forward at this house, and re- 
ceived with great applause ; but the most 
successful novelty of the season is Victor 
rincy or Vll sleep on it. This very spirited 
translation from the French is in three 
acts, and it is expected that the accom- 
modating portion of the audience will 
take it for granted that the incidents 
occupy n space of five and twenty years. 
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Mrs. Yates Ivas tlic heroine, Victorlne, 
Yates appeared ns a TnidrUc>as;ed French 
dehanchee, and to J. Reeve was allotted 
the ludicrous i)art of Mr Bonmsus^ \\ hich, 
though not essential to the story of the 
piece, served as a vehicle for the intro- 
duction of that actor’s farcical eccentri- 
cities. 

It is reported that the Haymarket 
Theatre, which closed on the l.'Jth ult., 
has sustained hy the season a los^ exceed- 
ing two thousand pounds. 

FoBiiGN Tuf.atiiicat.s, Mfisir, ^*c. 
— Nicolini is at present in Paris, and 
has made his dMt in the Ccncren- 
tola. Madame Pasta has hid adieu to the 
Parisian public. Her ndniirahlc perform- 
ance o\' Desdemona closed her engagement 
at the Italian Theatre; and on the 21st 
ult., her benefit took place, on w’liich oc- 
casion she performed the principal part 
in Bellini’s opera f»f La Sonnamhula. The 
theatre of the Op^ra Coinique has again 
been o()ened. A long course of misma- 
nagement has considerably diminished 
t'he favour in which this once prosperous 
establishment was held by the dilettanti 
of Paris ; but a thorough “ reform,” it is 
said, has at length been cficcted ; and its 
finances are consequently again ** look- 
ing up.” 

An accident lately happened to Signor 
Lablachc in Paris, on the first represent- 
ation of The Barber of Seville at the 
Theatre Italien. On his entrance in the 
character of Figaro^ his foot caught in a 
trap which by some mismanagement had 


been leR open in the middle of the stage. 
The Signor fell forward' dnto the orchi^ 
tra, but fortunately received no materia) 
injury, and rhe performance proceeded 
w'Uhoift iriterriiption. 

A Society has been formed at Rotter- 
dam for the encouragement of national 
music, am! principally of composition, 
among Dutch artists. Prizes are annually 
distributed for the best compositions, 
both in sacred and iustnimentul music, 
which arc examined by a committee ap- 
pointed to decide on their merits. The 
committee is composed entirely of fo- 
reign artists and professors : amoirgst the 
iHimhcr are llunimel and Spuhr. A 
school of music and singing, cstablislKul 
about two years since at Munich, on the 
system of Pestalozzi, has been attended 
with such extraordnuiry success as to at- 
tract the attention of government. The 
King of Bavaria has conferred on this 
e^tal>lihlmle^t the title of Cmitral School 
of Af«.vir((*entralschnlc),and has directed 
a special fund to he applied towards de- 
fraying the annual expenses of the In- 
stitution. 

At a public entertainment at Weimar, 
Catalnni, a few yi ars since, was nlaccd 
next to the venerable Goethe. Tne pe- 
culiiu' attention paid to her neighbour, 
added to his imposing appearance, at- 
tracted the ciiriohity of the fair syren, 
who enquired his name. “ The cele- 
brated Goethe, madam.” — Ah ! cele- 
brated — pray on what instrument docs 
he play?” was the rejoinder. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

The present is the season when every 
fair votary of fashion anxiously demands 
—what new materials have been prepared 
and invented for the approaching winter. 
On this important subject, our pages, we 
trust, will afford all possible information. 

Bonnets. — The biiiall modest cottage 
bonnet, so. prevalent during the .summer, 
has reappeared in winter costume ; water- 
ed silk lined with dark velvet, or velvet 
lined with satin, are the materials at pre- 
sent u^ed. In Paris, the newly-invented 
artificial velvet hats and bonnets promise 
to be the mode ; they arc to be procured 


at a very low price, and look and wear 
well ; but the consequence will be, that, 
like the card Leghorn bonnets, they will, 
for a short time, be worn by fashionables, 
and then both the original costly article 
and its substitute will be ignoininiously 
expelled from tlip co.stnme of women 
comma ii fatiL In boimet-tri mining a 
good deal of novelty prevails : willow 
plumes (plumes (i la saule) are the rage, 
A plume of this kind • is one of the most 
elegant articles of dress we ever saw, 
either for carriage costume or full dress : 
it is called polonaise^ and is, in fact, copied 
from a plume of one of the brave and 
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unfortunate Polish lancers* who sent It as 
a last remembrance to a French lady to 
whom he was passionately attached. At 
the base of these plumes are worn pom- 
pons or rosettes. Sometimes* silk fans* 
either cut in scallops or edged with scal- 
loped blonde, and placed in three tiers, 
are worn in two places, on the summit of 
the crown and on the left side near the 
ear. Some very close small bonnets, 
called are worn : they arc trimmed 

with long loops of riband (moulin d vent\ 
like the sails of a windmill. Some hats 
have also been seen with wreaths of cut 
ribands in the form of a V, parted by 
tufts of white plumes. A very light bril- 
liant violet, mixed with acanthus green, 
or aventuriue and white, are the favour- 
ite colours for bonnets. 

New Matebjals. — The rage for cha- 
lis is excessive : with some additional 
warmth in their manufacture, to meet 
the temperature of the approaching sea- 
son, they promise to be the universal 
mode for winter, in home, walking, and 
demi-dress; whilst the exquisite white 
chalis, either embroidered or plain, is con- 
sidered recherchce by oiir eiv^antes^ for 
evening or opera costume. Chnlis satinee^ 
shot in minute stripes, and then either 
left plain, or elegantly printed, is worn 
for dinner dress. Perhaps this last ma- 
terial is the most novel, rich, and dur- 
able. it is scarcely possible to enumerate 
the variety of patterns; some in columns 
of flowers ; some in' lozenges, and, be- 
tween the lozenges, a minute running 
chintz pattern. With one of this kind, 
from a Norwich loom, we were particu- 
larly pleased: the lozenges were pale 
green, the ground pale buff The plain 
wide chalis are the most delicate, and 
are often embroidered in floss silks, em- 
broidery and painting being mixed with 
the finest effect. Various new materials 
in silk have likewise been invented for 
this winter: among these we may note, 
satin h la reine^ satin polonais, reps afri~ 
cain. Satin il la reine is a beautiful in- 
vention : to the brilliancy of the richest 
satin it unites the softness and suppleness 
of a cachemire. The new watered silks 
are figured with, broad satin columns, 
which give them a beautiful appearance. 
We likewise notice some satins in various 


shades of red brown and granite, bro- 
caded with groups of beantiful flowers of 
vivid colours; recalling the dresses of our 
great grandmothers, but introduced with 
much effect into our modem costume. 
Some of these, with broad stripes, are 
called pekins^ and are exceedingly rich. 
Satin ribands of gros dc Tours torm a 
rich and novel article. 

Walking Duess. — Pelisses and walk- 
ing dresses have not yet been obscured 
by the regular winter array of cloaks and 
mantles. We see no flounces but in full 
dress and light materials, none in walking 
or out-door dress of asiy kind. White 
pelerines have been superseded by pele- 
rines and capes to match the dress ; and 
in the form of these consists the whole 
novelty of walking dress* for this month. 
A modification of the cloak, which may 
be called a cloak-pelisse f , will make its 
appearance this season. It is a wrap with 
a round cape ami long pelerine, and full 
sleeves terminating in mittens. The ma- 
terial is various, from habit-cloth, the* 
striped material called natalieuy to cache- 
mire and satined velvet, or plain velvet. 
In mild weather, satin pelerines are worn ; 
a pointed cape and collar over a long 
pelerine trimmed with tufted fringe or 
marie fur. The walking dress worn with 
this pelerine is plain chalis. 

Evening Dress. — Organdi, white 
chalis, and worked India or Scotch mus- 
lin, are the favourite materials for full 
dress. One dress we have lately noticed 
as peculiarly elegant ; it was white or- 
gandi, painted with sprigs of scarlet ge- 
raniums, flowers and leaves ; while above 
the licm appeared a rich worked garland 
of the same flowers. This union of paint- 
ing and embroidery produced a delightful 
effect. Corsages cn coeur and a la Grecque^ 
and in folds, showing the chemisette be- 
neath, are still prevalent. The hair is 
worn in Madonna bands, and high bows, 
mixed with loops and pinnies of cut ri- 
band; willow plumes and pompons are 
also mixed witii the hair bows. Lappets, 
barbes, and mantilla veils in blonde, are 
often seen in court or full dress. Lace 
flounces, headed by cut ribands, or knots 
of cut ribands or loops a la moulin^ arc 
the trimmings to the skirts ; mantilla falls 
for the back and shoulders. 


• For further information see the plate “Walking Dress.' 
t See “Carriage Dress." 
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Dress Hats and Caps. The most 
elegant are velvet beret hats of an oval 
form, the edge slightly bent up, with 
white willow plumes and white ribands : 
the colours, cherry, violet org/>, or Aaw- 
neion. For caps, black blonde trimmed 
with mof/vc-coloiired satin fans, entirely 
scalloped or vandyked round ; the broad 
strings arc likewise scalloped round. 

Scarfs. — Besides the ^charpe nmid, 
the ivharpe scapulaire is worn. This has 
rich embroidery on the shoulders, and is 
altogether new. 

Stockings. — Grey stockings, with 
black designs, made from ver\ fine cotton 
or Merino wool, will, this winter, super- 
sede silk stockings. 

Colours. — I'he fashionable colours 
are violet orgiV, hanneton (a shaile of cla- 
ret), and an entirely new colour called 
coquardeau. The favourite greens are, 
Polish green, acanthus, and avcnturinc ; 
every shade of granite and claret is like- 
wise worn. 

* Carriage Dress and OrcuA Dress. 
— Pelisse cloak of [longeuu cachemc- 
rienne, elegantly figured in columns, 
lined vith avcntnrine-coloured grm dc 
Naples. The collar rolls back to the 
belt, but may be closed according to con- 
venience or taste. Beneath is a round 
cape, falling over a vandyked pelerine 
with long cuds. Large gigot sleeves, 
finished tight to the wrist, and low on the 
hand like mittens. Dress of white chalis. 
This beautiful material, which was in- 
vented a few months back in Paris, is now 
made in Norwich ; and, in beauty and 
durability, the Engli h manufacrure far 
surpasses the products of French looms, 
and rivals those of Brabant. The Nor- 
wich cfialis arc woven in that cit},and 
printed in London with the most elegant 
atterns; and, what is not generally 
nown, they [may be cleaned, like Nor- 
wich shawls, without the slightest injury 
to colour or material. These valuable 
qualifications will make chalis dresses ns 
universal in England as they are in Paris. 
The dress is made en cceur in the cordage, 
with plain berret sleeves: the skirt is 
lain, with a simple corded hem. Small 
at of pongeau velvet, from which hangs 
one long lappet of riband on the right 
side.: a thick white satin braid crosses Hie 
b|row. One w'hite plume d la saule (wil- 
low), composed of various small drooping 
feathers, is the sole ornament of this 
elegant hat. Medallion necklace, and 


bracelets of pearls. Green satin shoes, 
lined with marte fur. 

Carriage dress, shown by the reverse 
of this figure, is of a less showy material 
and colour. The hat of amaranth velvet, 
white ribands, and willow plume. The 
cloak pelisse of vin de lie plain chalis ; it 
is closed over the bust. 

Walking Dress (128.). — Velvet bon- 
net of the new colour, violet orgie. The 
material is folded in twisted plaits round 
a pointed crown, which is finished on 
the summit with two scinarc ornaments, 
trimmed with narrow white blonde and 
a tuft of cut ribands, violet and pale 
green, shot a miUe rapes : strings of the 
Siune colour. The bonnet loops up be- 
hind, where it is tastefuHyciitand trimmed 
with white blonde : it is lined with acan- 
thus green satin, and two or three loops 
of riband of the same colour carelessly 
placed within. Dcmi-veil of white blonde. 
Walking dress of gros dc Berlin : colour, 
acanthus green. Sleeves of the usual 
fullness at the upper part of the arm, 
straight to the lower, and furnished at 
the wri.^t with a plain bund: no bracelets. 
The skirt very full, and quite plain, with 
the exception of a deep hem. The no- 
velty of this drcss is wholly confined to 
the pelerine and capes, which are entirely 
new. A pelerine, with ends fastening 
under the belt, is cut straight on the 
bust, and with exceedingly long points 
on the shoulders. Over this appears u 
cape, buttoned down the bust with green 
enamelled buttons. The cape is straight 
behind anil in front, and has likewise long 
points on the shoulders. Above the cape 
is a small collar, the points of which tate 
the same direction. A little round collar 
of delicate Honiton lace finishes the 
whole. This elegant walking dress is 
rendered sufficiently warm for the coldest 
days in November, by the addition of a 
large lioa of bear or swansdown. Gloves 
of pale fawn kid. 

I'lie remaining figure shows the cut of 
the reverse of this dress in pale violet 
chalis and bonnet of mauve watered silk, 
lined with white satin. 

Bridal Dhfss and Evening Dress 
(151.).^ — Mair in foliled bows, and Ma- 
donna bands on the brow. Rich white 
blonde scarf, the ends of which hang down 
in long lappets or brides. The middle is 
disposed in pufis among the huir bows, 
with sprigs of white jasmine in the natural 
colours at the upper part of the head- 
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dr^s; but on the brow the jasmine is 
imitated in small pearls^ in the shape of 
flowers and foliage. Blonde chemisette. 
Dress of white orgnndij worked in white 
floss silks. Corsage d la Roxalam^ ga- 
thered under a perpendicular band, which 
is fintshed by a small pompon of mauve 
riband^ shot in little stripes (« mtlle ro^es). 
Another pompon on the front of the right 
shoulder, and on the left u boiiqiicl of 
Chinese roses and jasmine. A fall of 
blonde round the bust ; a second man- 
tilla fall only on the imek and shoulders; 
a third deeper fall as epaulettes on 
the shoulders alone. Large clear gigot 
sleeves of white /isse, worked at the wrist 
with white silk. Skirt cn blouse, over 
white gros de Naples, The skirt is worked 
bias to the knees in many divisions, each 
division headed liy a white satin knot. 
Necklace of ropes of pearl, divided by 
four gold ponipons. Bracelets of (inc 
pearl nieilailions, set in gold. Star pend- 
ants in the ears. White satin shoes and 
plain white silk stockings. Belt oi imuve 
(mallow colour) shot satin. The belt has 
no buckle, but is fastened behind, uiid«wr 
a pompon of the same riband. 

When this beautiful costume is worn 


as a marriage toilet^ orange flowers are 
substituted for jasmine, and the gown is 
made of worked India muslin ; likewise^ 
the knot of white riband composing the 
flounce may be bordered with small peart 
beads. 

MODES PARISIENNES. 

No. 128. — Toilette d’Automne. — 
Caj>ote a bavolct, rclev^ en satin orn^e 
de blondes ct de rubans. Robe en gros 
de Berlin, a double pelerine et a collet 
rabattu. 

Chapeau bdret, en velours plain, om^o 
d’un plumet saule, forme Polonaise. Rote 
en ciialis blanc. Manteau cn cachemi- 
rienne a dessin. Grand burat a double 
pelerine. Manchc formant mitaine sur 
la main. 

No. 1 51. — Costume de Marine.-— 
Coiffure ornce de barbes cn blondes, et 
dc flours d’orangcr, bandeaux a la JIfa- 
donne. Robe en mousscline des Indes 
brodec ; Ic corsage est orne dc trois rangs 
dc nialiucb brodec ^ dcssin de blondk. 
Les manebes cn mousscline brod^e au 
poignet. Robe de dessous en satin 
blanc. 


%oiitgi(p Cj&romcir 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have 
abolished the hereditary peerage, by the 
immense majority of 324 against 86. 
Hereditary rank and honours have thus 
been swept away from every part of the 
system with the exception of the throne. 
The rejection of our Reform Bill at 
home, is supposed to have contributed 
not a little to this result. The nomina- 
tion of peers rests with the crown ; but 
the royal choice is limited to certain 
classes or categories' of persons. The 
list of these categories, however, is 
tolerably extensive. A Protestant mem. 
her (E.^ Meynard) made an ineifectual 
attempt to introduce a new category, 
and proposed that archbishops, bishops, 
and the heads of the Protestant consist- 
ories, should be eligible to the peerage. 
The proposition was received witn bursts 
of laughter, and was negatived without a 
division. 

A definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium has been con- 


cluded at the dictation of the London 
Conference. The Dutch retain all the 
territory on the left bank of the Scheldt. 
I'he navigation of that river is to be 
regulated according to the principles 
estabished by the treaty of Vienna. The 
portion of Luxemburg assigned to Bel- 
gium, is more than half that province; 
and in exchange Holland obtains a part 
of Limburg. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch. On the ratification of the treaty 
Antwerp will be ceded to the Dutch, 
who are to surrender Venloo. The 
government of Belgium is said to he de- 
cidedly favourable to the conditions of 
this arrangement ; the terms of which, it 
is presumed, will scarcely be rejected by 
the King of Holland. 

The organised resistance of the Poles 
to the Russians is now believed to be at 
an end. Most of the Poles have taken 
refuge in the Prussian dominions; whither, 
in violation of the neutral territor}% they 
have been pursued by the Russians. 
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At home, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 41, has caused 
universal consternation and gloom. As 
the bishops have mainly contributed to 
the defeat of this grand national mea- 
sure, it may readily be supposed that 
those right reverend pillars of the church 
stand by no means high in public estima- 
tion. The news having reached Auck- 
land that the Bishop of Durham had 
voted by proxy against the Bill, the in- 
habitants of that place paraded the 
streets by torch-light with his lordship in 
effigy. After holding up the figure in 
contempt over the castle gates, they pro- 
ceeded to burn it in the market-place. 
As soon as his lordship’s representative 
was consumed to ashes, the |)opulace 
dispersed. An evening paper states, that 
the Bishop of London was induced to 
abandon his intention of preaching at 
the church of St. Anne, Westminster, 
in consequence of a communication 
made to nis lordship, that the instant of 
hjs ascending the pulpit would be the 
signal to the congregation to quit the 
church in a body. These facts need no 
comment. 

As soon as the defeat of the Bill be- 
came generally known throughout the 
country, the most violent symptoms of 
popular discontent were manifested ^ and 
in many of the provincial towns serious 
disturbances took place. In Derby the 
greatest excitement prevailed : the shops 
were all closed, and business was com- 
pletely at a stand. An immense con- 
course of people assembled ; and, to 
disperse the rioters, the soldiers were 
ordered to fire upon the populace, and 
it is stated that several lives were lost. 
Nottingham was also the scene of the 
most alarming outrages. Nottingham Cas- 
tle, the property of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, was fired by the mob ; and by eleven 
o’clock at night, nothing remained of the 
once splendid edifice except the walls. 

On the 20th of October His Majesty 
went in person to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, and during the procession of the 
cavalcade was loudly cheered. A num- 
ber of peeresses and other distinguished 
persons attended to witness the cere- 
mony. . The Grand Duchess Helene, 
Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, and 
sevend other members of the diplomatic 
corps^were present. The King arrived 
at about half-past two, and the Com- 
mons were immediately summoned. 


Mitg* 

The Speaker stated that the last bill 
agreed to by the house was one for ap- 
plying 1,800,000/. out of the consolidated 
fund for the service of the year 1891, to 
which he prayed His Majesty’s royal as- 
sent. The royal assent was given to this 
and several other bills. 

His Majesty then read the following 
speech in a firm tone, once or twice pro- 
nouncing certain passages with a marked 
emphasis : — 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1 am at length enabled to put an end 
to a session of unexampled duration and la- 
bour, in which matters of the deepest interest 
have been brought under your consideration. 

** 1 have felt sincere satisfiiction in con- 
firming by luy royal assent the bills for the 
amendment of the game laws, and for the 
reduction of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the interests of my people ; and 1 have ob- 
served, with no less pleasure, tlie commence- 
ment of important improvements in the law 
of bankruptcy, from which the most bene- 
ficial cfiects may be expected* 

** 1 continue to receive the most gratifying 
proofs of the friendly disposition of Foreiga 
Powers. 

“ The Conference assembled in London 
has at length terminated its difltcuU and 
laborious discussions, by an arrangement 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the five Powers, for the separ- 
ation of the States of Belgium and Holland, 
on terms by which the interests of both, to- 
gether with the future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided for. 

“ A treaty founded on this arrangement 
lias been presented to the Dutch and Belgian 
Plenipotentiaries, and 1 trust that if accepted 
by the respective Courts, which I anxiously 
expect, it w ill avert the dangers by which tlie 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst tlie 
question remained unsettled. 

** Gentlemen of the JIovsc of Commons, 

** I thank you for the provision made for 
the future dignity and comfort of my Royal 
Consort, in the event of her surviving me ; 
and for tlie supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the present year. You may 
be assured of my anxious care to have them 
administered with the strictest attention to a 
wcll-considered economy. 

** The state of Europe has produced the 
necessity of an increased expenditure in the 
various establishments of the public service, 
whicli it will be my earnest desire to reduce 
whenever it can be done with safety to the 
interest of the country. In the mean time 
I have tlie satisfaction of reflecting that these 
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demands have been provided for without any 
material addition to the public burthens. 

JWy Lords and Genilemerit 
“ In the interval of repose which may now 
be afforded to you, I am sure it is unnecessary 
for me to recommend to you the preservation 
of tranqfuillity in your respective counties. 
The anxiety which has been so generally 
manifested by my people for the accomplish- 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Com- 
mons* House of Parliament will, 1 trust, be 
regulated by a due sense of the necessity of 
order and moderation in their proceedings. 
To the consideration of this important ques- 
tion the attention of Parliament must neces- 
sarily again be called at the opening of the 
ensuing Session ; and you may be assured of 
my unaltered desire to promote its settlement 
by such improvements m the representation 
as may be found necessary for securing to my 
people tlie full enjoyment of those rights 
whicli, in combination M'ith those of the 
oilier orders of the state, are essential to the 
support of our free constitution.*’ 

The Lord Chancellor then said, “ I 
am commanded by His Majesty to de- 
clare that Parliament is prorogued to 
Tuesday the 22d of November, to be then 
here holden ; and this Parliament is pro- 
rogued accordingly.” 

His Majesty then left the house, and 
on his return to his palace was hailed 
with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his progress thither. 

Spite of the despondency which pre- 
vails throughout the country, it is grati- 
fying to remark in the King’s speech. 
His Majesty’s declaration of his own 
unaltered wish for Reform. As long as 
the King continues his confidence in tlic 
present ministry, w’e may not only rest 
assured that his opinions on the subject 
of reform are unchanged, but we may 
also reasonably entertain a hope tiiat 
Lord Grey is sincere in his expressed de- 
termination to stand or fall by the Bill. 

Perhaps the most important, or at least 
the home-striking news, is the alarming 
notice of the 20th ult. in the London 
Gaxette respecting the cholera. This fatal 
disease having reached Hamburgh, our 
government nave thought it incumbent 
upon them to take every precaution. 

The order in question enjoins a strict 
observance of the quarantine regulations, 
and the prevention of smuggling. In ad- 
dition to this the establishment of local 
boards of health has been recommended, 
the division of towns inlo districts, sepa- 
ation of the sick from the healthy, &c. ; 
reat cleanliness, and free ventilation. 


{From the London Gazette.) 

Houses where the sick have been should 
be thoroughly cleansed; decayed articles, 
such as rags, &c., burnt, and furniture sub- 
mitted to copious affusions of water, and 
boiled in a strong ley; drains purified by 
streams of water and chloride of lime ; ablu- 
tion of wood- work should 'be performed by 
a strong ley of soap and water ; the walls of 
die house, from tiie cellar to the garret, 
sliould be hot limc-w'Hshed ; all loose and 
decayed pieces of plastering should be re- 
moved.** 

It is recommended that those who may 
fall victims to this formidable disease should 
be buried in a detached piece of ground, in 
the vicinity of tlie liouse that may have been 
selected for the reception of cholera patients. 
By this regulation it is intended to confine 
as much as possible every source of infection 
to one spot.** 

We have often and strenuously recom- 
mended the plan proposed by the General 
Cemetery Company, whose motto was 
Saltis populi suprema lex — “ The pre- 
servation of the public health is of tfie 
first importance.” Having made the 
above extracts from the Gazette regula- 
tions of Oct. 21 . 1851 , we now quote u 
few passages from an early prospectus of 
the General Cemetery Company, dated 
Oct. 24 . 182 , 5 . 

It would be well for the Board of 
Health to read the remarks contained in 
that document, which might suggest to 
them some valuable regulations with 
regard to interments. 

Great pains are taken to fumigate and 
fresh paint the houses, and even to burn 
the clothing of those carried off by infectious 
disorders. Should all precaution cease, and 
the deceased be deposited in a vault, in a 
coffin ^ wood only ? or is enquiry made into 
the cause of death with a view to greater pre- 
caution ? Instances arc not rare of infection 
being received by persons only passing the 
door of a house when certain disorders are 
prevalent ; sometimes wc are, ourselves, sen- 
sible of a contagious atmosphere, and how 
pestilential is the air which is tlience inhaled!'* 

And again : — 

It can be also proved, that the air within 
a vault, where leaden coffins were used, had 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles at- 
tempted to be carried into it were imme- 
diately extinguished Scarcely, then, will it 
be credited, that in the present enlightened 
age, the dead, secured only by a ivooden coffin, 
are, nevertheless, without restraint^ received 
into tlie parochial vaults of not jfewer titan 
twenty parishes within this metropolis.” 
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What then, will, such of our readers 
as have never yet considered the subject 
say to the following ? 

“ Within some churches there are regular 
graves under the aisles and the pews, the 
same as in church-j^ards ; in otliers ^pits,* 
or vaults, (not bricked but of earth) the en- 
trance into which isfrorr within the building. 
In others, the vents to the vaults arc actually 
within the church. These things happen, as 
it may be termed, under the eye of the law.*’ 

And in speaking of the enlargement 
of St. Sepulchre’s church-yard, as pub- 
lished in the John Bull newspaper, Au- 
gust, 1825. 

“ A celebrated chymist (the late Mr. 
Clarke of Apothecaries* Hall) visited the 
spot, and expressed himself unequivocally as 
to the cause of the sickness, and warned the 
parisi) oilicers of the probable coiise({ueiices 
of exposing so great o surfiicc of saturated 
soil. Sarral of the workmen were confined 
to their homes for mani/ days qftenvardJt, totalty 
vnable to resume their lahours/^ 

We shall conclude with a few other 
extracts pertinent to the prci-cnt interest- 
ing subject of the preservation of the 
public health. 

To be convinced of the deleterious gases 
thus sent abroad throughout the Tnetro])oJis, 
must we require to witness the dreadful ra- 
vages of the plague, or see the almost iiishin- 
taneous death? AVe ourselves may be the 
victims of our incredulity. 

Who can but reprobate so thoughtless a 
system ? who bold enoiigii to stand forward 
as its arlvocatc? We know these things 
beyond idle and casual report ; we have our- 


selves diligently searched them out, and 
entered into some of tliese storehouses of 
putrefaction, 

** We think ourselves bound to caution 
the public who cannot be aware of the extent 
of the evil. Convinced of the veracity of 
our statements, men for their own sakes will 
become our warm supporters. It is, in 
rnith, a labour of love, in which every in- 
hahltant of this metropolis is in some measure 
interested.’* 

The public have come forward, and 
are convinced that burial places should 
be apart from populous cities. 

But our otyect is to promote an im- 
mediate enquiry into the state and con^ 
ditioi) of our metropolitan places of 
interment — a precaution as necessary; 
in our humble judgmeut, as those already 
rccoinmended oflicially. 

Whether the cholera be epidemic or 
contagious, seems a matter of the greatest 
uncertainty. Our government has acted 
upon the latter opinion ; in countries 
which have been afflicted by it, a differ- 
ent conclusion has been adopted. We 
are also recomn ended to live well, and, as 
much as possible, to bauis.h apprehension. 

As we nope that proper care may still 
avert from us this dreadful malady, we 
have not extracted the remedies pro- 
posed in case of attacks. In a snort 
time more minut'^^ regulations, if neces- 
sary, will doubtless be is.sucd. 

Brighton has set the example of form- 
ing a board of health ; yesterday a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose. Too much 
activity cannot be used in every town. 
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Preparation to benorr Walking 
Shoes impervious to Sea-watfr. — 
During their sinnmer sojourn by the sea- 
side, delicate females sometimes lay the 
foundation of very serious comfjlaints, in 
consequence of their shoes being often 
soakea with salt water. Not that such 
accidents are productive of evil effects 
(for it 19 proverbial, in bathing-places, 
that salt water never gives cold), but 
walking shoes, however new, when once 
touclined with sea-water, never become 
thoP^j^ly dry, and ever after imbibe 
fre^fai water like brown paper. Before 
ladies take sea-«ide walks, we recommend 
them to have their leather shoes rubbed 
with the following mixture, which will 
render them impervious to either sea or 
fresh water : — Six ounces of white wax, 


four ounces of resin, one pint of fine lin- 
seed oil, and Haifa pound of mutton-suet, 
must be boiled together, and applied to 
new leather shoes when in a liquid state, 
but not hot enough to injure the leather, 
'i'lie shoes will afterwards take blacking 
well, and will be completely water-prooE 
An EXCELl.ENT PREPARATION FOR 

THE Teeth and Gums. — One oz. of 
levigated charcoal ; J oz. of crabs’ eyes ; 
k oz. of red Peruvian ba k ; 20 drops of 
Friar’s balsam ; 1 oz. of virgin honey ; 
i oz, of vanilla; 4 drops of essence of 
rose. This is excellent for whitening 
the teeth and purifying the mouth. It is 
sure, after some weeks* use, to heal and 
harden the gums, if indisposed ; it should 
he put in a small porcelam, jar with a Ikl, 
and must be applied witli a toothbrush. 
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Bikthr ■— Sons* 

On Sept. 29. The lady of Henry Cole, Esq. 
of Twickenham. — Oct. 4. The lady of J, W, 
Chevalier, Esq. of Torrington Square. — Oct. 
5. The lady of Hichard Stevenson, Esq. of 
Maida Place, Edgeware Road. — Oct. 5. 
The lady of William Cahet, Esq. of the^ India 
Board. — Oct. 9. At Margate, tlie lady of 
George Yeates Hunter, Esq. — Oct. 10. At 
Pennington House, Lymington, the lady of 

Captain Temple Oct. 13. At West Ashby, 

Lincolnshire, the lady of the Rev. G. C. Hale, 
— Oct. 14. At Wasery Place, Berks, the lady 
of William Alovnt, Esq. M. P. — Oct. 15. 
'file lady of Dr. Foote, of Cheltenliain. — 
Oct. 21. ^nn, the wife of Thomas Pay tiler. 
Esq. Barrister. — Oct. 22. At her father's 
house, Baker Street, Portinan Square, the 
lady of Lieutenant Forrester, R. N. — Oct. 
20. In Connaught Place, the Lady Augusta 
Vernon Wentworth. — Oct. 1 7. 'fhe lady of 
Thomas L, Gooch, Esq. R.N. — Oct. 23. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Henry Cowd Teed (rf a 
pOstliumous son). — Oct. IS. At Thorney 
House, Bucks, the lady of Cajitain Tyler, 
R.N. — Oct. 25. In Fenchurch Street, Mrs. 
John Alers Hankey. — Oct. 2d. Prematurely, 
Mrs. p. Hopkinson, of Red Lion Sejuare. — 
Sept, 2. At Fort Garry, Hudson's Bay, Mrs. 
George Simpson, of La-Chinc, Montreal. 
Oct, 19. At Dieppe, the lady of William 
Anderson Cranford, Esq. 

Biurirs — Daughters. 

On Oct. 4. At Marton, the lady of Alex- 
ander Atherton Park, Esq. — Oct. 3. The 
lady of William lirukcnblowcr. Esq. of Queen 
Square, Bath. — Oct. 3. At Uaugliton Rec- 
tory, tlie lady of the Rev. John Dymoke. — 
Oct. 8. At the Duke of Beaufort's, Grosve- 
nor Square, Lady Georgiana llyder. — Oct. 
9. At Shouldcn House, near Deal, the lady 
of Captain James Webster, — Oct. 7. At 
Walten House, Leicestershire, the lady of 
Edward Dawson, Esq. — Oct. 3. At Dolard- 
4yn Hall, North Wales, the lady of Captain 
Edward Groves, of the Honourable East 
India Company's Service. — Oct. 8. At 
Weston House, St. Pancras, the wife of 

H. JS. Diamotid, Esq Oct. 14, At Kneller 

Hall^ Whitton, the lady of Charles Calvert, 
Esq. M. P. — Oct. 1 1 . The lady of WVliam 
Kay, Esq. of Tring Park (still born). — At 
llfracomb, the lady of R. W. Dickinson, Ef.q. 
.— Oct. 23* In Chester Place, Grosvenor 
Place, the lady of Jo/t/i Key, Esq. — Oct. 2 ?. 
At Maidstone, the Honourable I-.ady Noel 
Hill. — Oct. 24. Mrs. Greatorex, of New 


Bridge Street. — Oct IS. At Hawk, Dum* 
frieshire, the lady of Captain* George Hope 
Johnstone, R. N> — • Oct, 25. The lady of 
John Augustus Tulk, Esq. of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park, — Oct. 26. At Ilorleyford 
Place, Kennington, Mrs. Washington Lee* 
— At Holloway, Mrs. Wilks. 

Maruiaues. 

On Oct. 3. At St Mary's, Bryanstone 
i^uarc, H, H. South, M.D. F.R.S., Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen, to Clara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas La- 
tfuim. Esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey. — 
Oct 4. At St James's Church, Chat'les 
Clowes, Esq. of Deiaford, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Parker, 
Esq. late of Treleigh House, Cornwall. 

At St Mark's, Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Law, M.A., the Rev. J. Hodgsoti, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Sarah Margaret, only daughter of the late 
John Barclay, Esq. of Stock well. — At 
Barkway, Herts, by the Hon. and Rev. 
J. W. Peachey, Mr. William Cornwell, of 
Solium, Cambridgeshire, to Ann, daughter 
of William Cornwell, Esq. of the former 
place. — At Leo, Kent, Lieut. J. A. GUhert, 
Royal Artillery, to Kmmn Owen, daughter 
of tlic late James It. Williams, Esq. of Lee, 
Kent — At St. Matthew's, Brixton, Robert 
Watts, Es<p of Frampton on Severn, Glou- 
cestershire, to Elizabeth Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late ,1ohn Harris, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey. — Oct. 5. At Aldiiigbournc, 
Sussex, by the Rev. Jmnes Daliaway, Jume$ 
Went worth B idler. Esq. of Downes, Devon, 
M.P. for (he city of Exeter, to Charlotte 
Juliana Jane, third daughter of the late Lord 
Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Notfolk. — Oct. 6. At St. Mary’s, by the 
Rev. Henry Anf^on, Robert North ColUce 
Hamilton, Esq. eldest son of Sir Frederick 
Ham'dlon, Bart, to Constance, daughter of 
General Sir George Anson, K.C.B. M.P., 
Ac. — Sept. 24* At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by the Lord Bishop of Cork, George 
Fitzjame Russell, Esq. of Belmont Lodge, 
Surrey, to Louisa Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Francis Hodgkinson, LL.D. "Vice- 
Provost of 'frinity College, Dublin. — Oct. 

6. At Crawley, Hunts, Charles Norton, Esq. 
of Mecklenbiirgh Square, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of George Lovell, Esq. of Kookby 
House. — Oct. 6. At Holy rood Church, 
Southampton, Henry Reveridge, Esq. of the 
Honourable Company's Service, to Jk'/tsa, 
eldest daughter of James Beveridge, Esq. of 
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Kinrara Cottage, Surrey. — At Jersey, hf 
tlie Very Rev. the Dean, Arthur Coupe, Esq. 
of the 84tli Rogiinent, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Rwhanl Franklin, Esq. of the 
Royal Mint. Oct. 4. At Church Town, 
Lancashire, Henry Hall Joy, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Mary CkaAoite, only child 
of James Greenal^h, of Myerscough Hall, 
Lancaster, Esq. — l^pt. 29. Major Juites, of 
the 12th Regiment, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Acheson Smyth, Esq. of 
Ardmore, county of Londonderry. — Oct. 1. 
UWant Holt, Esq. second son of IV, H. Hoii, 
Esq. of Enfield, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of fV, Adams, Eaq. of Burket, Bucking* 
hamshire. — Oetk ^ Coney, Esq. se- 

cond son of tlur late Rev. 1^. Coney, of 
Cookljum Elm^ Berkshire, to Erances, 
daughter of Hull, Esq. of'Marpool 

Hall, Devonshire^ Oct. IS. Capt. Skhard 
Blunt, son of Lietl%Dant- General Msnt, to 
Mary, only daughttW^ d*e late James Clay, 
Esq. of Bloomsbury William Miles, 

Esq. of die 2d lieginid|^« «r Life €Kiards, 
to Dorothea Rose, daugbfer Uffithe late John 
Rose Drewe, Esq. of die Grratigo, in the 
County of Devon. — - Oct. 13. The Rev. 
J, Hawley, to Hennetta Margaretin, eldest 
daughter of the late P. Peyns, Esq. — Oct. 
15. At Loughton, Essex, General Grosvenor, 
to Anna, youngest daughtei of die late George 
WUbraham, Esq, of Delameie House, Che 
shire. — Oct, 20. G, J Dosanquet, Esq. of 
Broxbournburgh, Herts, to Cecilia widow of 
fhe lats S, R> Gnussen, Esq. of Brookinans, 
'Herts. — Oct. 24. At St. Mary-le- Strand, 
Mr. Thomaf Edward Penfold, of the Middle 
Temple^ Esq. t<j Maria, eldest daughter of 

^JohXkpison, Esq. of Chancery Lane Oct. 

24. Tlieijfeev. Fredenck Baring, son of Akjy 
nidsErr Buringf Esq. of the Gratoge, South- 
ampyffe to Fm/Moa Mam Catherine, ,^ird 
dau^Ker cf the lij||A7e/4n Adggn ef the 
Grange. Chester!^ Oct. ^iSrjoseph Curling, 
Esq. eC Herne Hill, to Charlotte HoUsUH, 
youngm daugliter of^e late Ga|itain James 
Wilson, of Denmark ill* «— Oct. 25. Satnuel 
3Xq||^£sq. of Brynsworthy House, North 
IMon, to youngest Wighter of 

Dobson Wilimtghiy, Esq. of Hampstead 

At Guilford, the Rev. John Ward, third son 
of John Ward, Esq. of Richmond, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest daughter* of J^aticu^urry, Esq. 

Deaths. 

On Sept. 10. At her hMie, in Henrietta 
Street, in the 90di year JPher age, Atme, 
Countess^ of Mominglon, relict of Carrcll, 
late Earl of Mominglon ; die most aged of 
the peeresses, having, at die age of 20, walked 
at the Coronation of King George the Third 
and Q,uecn Charlotte, the last surviving fe- 
male of rank who officiated at that ceremony. 


— Aug. 9. At Corfu, the Honourable Charfea 
Gustavus Moncton, Captain in the 88Ui Re- 
giment, second son of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Gaiway, in the 26tb year of his age, 
in the performanco of his military duty ; Sb 
lamented officer was shot by a soldier who 
had been committing robbery, and had arm^ 
himself to destroy any individual who might 
recognise him. — A few days ago, at How- 
den, Mrs. Sarah Bain, aged 100 years and 
7 months; Mrs. Bain bad been a widow 
upwards of SO years ; and her husband, Mr. 
Charles Bain, was a draper, at Howden, and 
the first who attempted a banking concern 
in tliat place, now nearly 60 years ago.-— 
5. aged 78.^ the Rev. FoUiott Herbert Com^ 
wall, for nearly twenty-four years Bishop of 
Worcester, — At Ramsgate, the infant daugh- 
ter of the Earl and Countess of Cawdor. — In 
his J02dyear, Mr. J, Camel of Mazewood.-— 
17. At Blackford, village of Closebum, Mr. 
Thomas M^Murdo, the patriarch of the parish ; 
his age, we believe, cannot be kno^ n by re- 
ferring to tlic register . but lie often said that 
he was a lump of a callant fourteen ^cars 
auid, when the Highlanders cam down and 
thrust their dirks, in spite, througli the por- 
traits of King William and his consort in 
Drumlanrig Castle ; and, taking this state- 
ment as correct, he must have witnessed the 
dews of a hundred springs, and the frosts 
and snows of as many winters. .— Sept. 20. 
At York Gate, Cornelius Connell, Esq. aged 
«3. — Sept, 24. Martha, relict of Samuel 
Newington, Esq. of Triehurst, Sussex, aged 
52. — Oct. 4. At Brighton, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Gordon Forlws, Esq. of Ham, 
fikimjy.— Oct.4. At Duke Street, St. James's, 
W&liam Crosbw Mair, M. D. — At ('lifton, 
Mrs. Sterling, relict of the Rev. Anthony 
Sterling, Rector of Clonegan, Ireland, aged 
8,5. — Oct. 5. At Brighton, Henm Cowd 
Teed, Esq. of Devousliire Street, Portland 
Place, — Sept. 27. At Kow Gtoen, Surrey, 
Thomas Hol'ts, Esq. aged 80. — Oct. 4, At 
Winterton, w'hiUt bathing in the sea, George 
Hanley, Esq. of Tavutock Sc|uare, aged 38. 

— April 22. At Bombay, Lieut. Graham 
James Graham, of the 6th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, aged 27. — Oct. 6. Martha, relict 
of Harry FamuU, Esq. Post-( aptain, R. N* 

— Oct. 10. At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, 
Harriet, wife of Captain Job Hanmer, R. N, 

— Oct. 20 Lientenant- Colonel William 
Ranker!, of tlie Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s l^rvicc, Bengal. — Oct. 23. At Wm. 
Willis's, Esq. Montagu Square, Philip Crowe, 
Esq. aged 53. — Oct. 22. At Croydon, Mr. 
James Moore Penfold, sun of Mr. Thomas 
Penfold, solicitor, aged 25. — April 16. At 
Sylliet, in the Presidency of Bengal, William 
James Turquand, Esq. 



ADDRESS. 


In closing the Fourth Volume of the Improved Series of 
the Lady’s Magazine, we feel anxious to acknowledge the 
increased patronage with which our exertions have been 
rewarded ; though, even had our labours been uncheered by 
a degree of success proportionate to the zeal with which they 
were undertaken, we take leave to state, that our persever- 
ance in the path w'hich we have chosen, and the manifestation 
of our ability not only to promise, but to perform, would 
liave proved us, if not successful, at least not unworthy 
claimants for public favour. 

The superiority of our embellishments and fashions, 
and our general arrangements for supplying our fair country- 
women with the earliest as well as the best intelligence 
respecting the ever-varying movement” of the mode^ have 
been more than once acknowledged by our brethren of the 
daily press. On this subject, therefore, we content ourselves 
with expressing a hope, that as the working of our system, 
if we may adopt that phrase, has smoothed many of the 
difficulties with which it was at first attended, our rigid 
adherence to the plan laid down for our own observance, ami 
our undiminished activity, will still maintain for us that 
proud, and, we trust, not unmerited pre-eminence, which has 
excited the feeble imitation as well as the paltry attacks of 
envious and would-be rival contemporaries* We may here 
take occasion to remark, that some of the latter, availing 
themselves of the superior execution and early appearance 
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of our fashion plates, have, ih all humility, copied tliem, 
voitfumt an acknowledgment of the source whence they were 
derived. 

With regard to the literary department of our publication, 
-it ill becomes us to^ be the herald of our own praise ; suffice it 
to observe, that our unwearied attention to the prominent 
features of our plan has not debarred us from obtaining our 
portion of the high literary distinction claimed by periodicals 
professedly devoted to graver objects than those which it is 
sometimes invidiously assumed are, to the exclusion of all 
others, within the scope of a Lady’s Magazine. 

In ccHicluding our brief address, we cannot avoid suggest- 
ing, that thci attacks sp gratuitously directed against us by 
certain obscure periodicals, afford the most convincing proof 
of the superiority which envy, unable to imitate, in vain 
endeavours to decry. In the talent of vulgar vituperation 
we confess our inferiority, and we are even simple enough 
to believe that the personalities which would degrade our- 
selves would disgust our readers. We feel that some apology 
is due to the latter for even a passing allusion to t^e puny 
scribblers, who, because unnoticed, imagine themselves tri- 
umphant. Our declaration, that w’c intend to persevere 
in a course which has hitherto provoked their pitiable spleen, 
will l>e to them sufficient punishment. 


December 1 . 1831 . 
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i CORONAiri(»N REOALIA. 


give thei. following concise de^ 
criptipn of th6 Regalia from '[fhomsou^s 
interesting ** Account df the Processions 
and Ceremonies observed in the Coro- 
nation of the iCitigs nnd Queens of Eng- 
land/' The present Regalia, which are^ 
accuH^cly represented in our embellish- 
ment,^ ere manutactured for the Coro- 
nation of Charles IL, those fo**merIy used 
having been losi, sold, or destrO}ed during 
the wars in the reign of Charles I. 

F^, 1 . King Edward\ Chatr (com- 
monilr called iSt. EdwanTa is an 

anciimt seat of solid hard wood, wit^ back 
and 'udes of the same, tariously ptdnted, 
in whidi the kings oi firotland were in 
formcir periods constait^ crowned : bi^t 
having been brought oufjof the kidgdom 
by Kmg Edward 1 in the } cat after 
he had totally oveicomc RalioL 

king of Scots, It has ever sineo 
in the Abbey of WcstminsW, and has 
been the Ro^dl Chair in which the suc- 
ccding kings and queens of this reilrii 
have been inanguratcd. It is in height 
SIX feet seven inches, m breadth at the 
bottom thirty-eight inches, and in depth 
twenty-^ur mi&ii : from the sent to the 
botthm is twew^five inches, the breadth 
of tttgtMtf Iril^k the ^idcs is twent}- 
^ depth eighteen 
inchfSr j|mde’'incnbs from the ground 
is a hi the four corners 

by oa jhimy lions ** Betw^sen the scat and 
tms^^ is enclosed a Wone, Cbmmofily 
callecTjhcOb^s, the Fatal Marble Stoh% ^ 
which is an oblong of about twent} -two'^ 
inches in length, thirteen inches bioad, 
and eleven inches deep, of a steel colour, 
voi .i\. 


mixed with some veins of red. History 
relates, that it is the stone whereon the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his head in the plain 
of Luz. It is also added, that it was 
brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom ^f 
Gallicii, in Spain, in which place Gatbol, 
king of Scots, sat on it as his throne. Thence 
it was con\c}ed into Ireland by Simon 
Brecb, who was king of Scots, ^bout 
700 years befotc Chrisi^s time; Trom 
thence into Scotland by King Fergus, 
about ^0 years a(tcrv\ards; and in the 
year alib, it it as placed in the Abbe) of 
Scetici,‘iii the Sheriffdom of Perth, by 
K^ing Kenneth, who caused it to be en- 
closed in this wooden cliair, and a pro- 
phetical* verse to be ini>^ravcd, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

•* Should 'fete oot few, whcriVr tins stoi c is lound, 

. 'CbC^oilhahhll <nou in hs, ot tl t rt ilm bo i row n d ’* 

!fhi» is'the more remai kable, by its having 
been fulhlled in the person of King 
Jfaines tlie First, giandf itbcr to the Pun- 
cess Sophia, Electie*-s Dow iger of Hano- 
ver, grand itjothcr to King George the 
Setond, who Was grancifatlii r to Geoigc 
the Third. ' 

This antique Rb^a) Ghafr bkving {to- 
gether with the golden ' S^ej^iyi ''and 
Clown of Scotland) been ^leinnly 
offercl b^ Kuv 

*St. Edwaid the Coaftf^tct," l|t tne year 
1297 (whenjh: it d^l^ha tl|!e app^tfelkm 
of St. Edwdrd’a Ch\ir)^ hAs^ever wiice 
beniHept in the Chapel caficti liy his 
datne, with tablet affixed to it, whereon 
bcvcial Latiti \eises aic wiittcn in the 
old Euglisk character. 

A A 
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The ornaments of this chair, which at 
present is covered with cold frosted tissue, 
consist of crockets and fret work richly 
gilt. It has a cushion covered with the 
same materials. The fatal stone main- 
tains its usual place under the seat of the 
chair : but is hid from observation by the 
fringe which surrounds it. 

Fig. 2. The lir^t and principal diadem, 
denominated St, Edivard*s Crowny with 
which His Majesty is invested, is so called in 
commemoration of the ancient one, which 
was kept in Westminster Abbey, till the 
beginning of the great Rebellion, when, 
with the rest of the Regalhi, it was sacri- 
legiously taken away. It is a very rich 
Imperial Crown, embellished with pearls 
and precious stones of various kinds, as 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 
with a mound of gold on the top of it, 
encircled with a band of the same, embel- 
ILhcd also with precious stones ; and upon 
the mound a cross of gold decorated in a 
similar manner, having three very large 
oval pearls, one at the top of the cross, 
ahcl two others pendant at the sides of it. 
The crown is composed, as all those of 
England are, of four crosses, and as many 
Jletirs^de4u upon a rim or circle of gold, 
all embellishecL with precious stories; 
from the tops of which crosses arise four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet at the 
top, and at the intersection is the pedes- 
tal, whereon is fixed the mound. The 
cap within the crown is of purple velvet, 
lined with white taffeta, and turned up 
with ermine, thickly powdered in three 
rows. 

Fig. 5, The Crown of Slate is so 
called because worn by the King when 
his majesty comes in state to the par- 
liament-house, and also on his return 
to Westminster Hall. It is very magni- 
ficent, being embellished with several 
large rose and table diamonds, and other 
precious stones, besides a great number 
of pearls ; but it is particularly remark- 
able for a large ruby, set in the middle 
of one of the four crosses, esteemed 
worth ten thousand pounds, as also that 
the mound is one entire stone, of a sea- 
water green colour, known by the name 
of an uqua-marina. The cap is also of 
purple velvet, lined and turned up as 
the former. 

jPig. 4. The Queen* s Crown is a rich 
Imperial Crown of gold, set with dia- 
monds of great value, intermixed with 
[»recious stones of other kinds, and some 


pearls. It is composed of crosses and 
Jieurs-de-lisy with bars or arches, and a 
mound and cross on the top of the 
arches, after the same manner as the 
King’s Imperial Crowns, differing from 
them only in size, being lesser and lighter. 
The cap is of purple velvet, lined with 
rich white taffeta, and turned up with 
ermine, or Minever pure, richly pow- 
dered. 

Fig, 5. The Qtteetfs rick Crown, which 
Her Majesty wore on her return to 
Westminster Hull, is likewise of gold ; 
but so splendidly embellished with dia- 
monds and pearb, th.'it scarcely any of 
the metal is visible. It is also an im- 
perial crown, compOMcd of crosses and 
Jlciirs de /is, with arches and a mound, 
as is her Majesty’s other crown. The 
cap is purple velvet, lined with rich white 
Florence taffeta, turned up and richly pow- 
dered with ermine. The whole value ofthis 
diadem, as used at former coronations, 
has been computed at 111,900/. sterling. 

Fig, 6, I'he Qncafs Circlet is a rim 
or ^circle of golil, richly adorned with 
large diamonds, beautifully set with a 
string of pearls round the upper edge. 
The cap is purple velvet, lined with 
white taffeta, and turned up with ermine 
richly powdered. 

Fig.7, TheOrhy Moimdyor which 
was put into his Majesty’s hand immedi- 
ately before bis being crowned, and which 
he bore in his left hand upon liis return in 
Westminster Hall, is a ball of gold of six 
inches diameter, encompassed with a band 
of the same, embellished with roses of 
diamonds encircling other precious stones, 
and edged about with pearl. On the top 
is a very large amethyst, of a violet or 
purple colour, near an inch and a half in 
height, of an oval form ; and which, being 
encompassed with four silver wires, be- 
comes the pedestal of a splendid cross of 
gold of three inches and a quarter in 
height, and three inches in breadth, set 
very close with diamonds, having, in the 
middle, a sapphire on one side and an 
emerald on tlie other. It is also embel- 
lished with four large pearls in the angles 
of the cross, near the 'centre, and three 
more at the ends of it. The whole height 
of the orb and cross is eleven inches. 

Fig, 8 . The Km^s Coro7iatim Ring, 
which is of plain gold with a large table 
ruby violist, on which is a plain cross, 
or Cross of St. George, is beautifully 
enchased. 
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Fig. 9. The Queeii*s Coronation Ring 
is likewise gold, with a large table ruby 
set therein, and sixteen other small 
rubies set round about the ring, of which 
those next to the setting arc the largest, 
the rest diminishing in proportion. 

Fi^ 10. St. Edward* i Staff, in length 
four feet eleven inches and a half, is a 
staff or sceptre of gold, having a foot of 
steel, about four inches and a quarter in 
length, with a mound and cross at the 
top : the ornaments are also of gold, and 
the diameter of it is upwards of three 
quarters of an inch. 

Fig. 11, The Queen* s Ix^ory Rod is a 
sceptre of white ivorj'. In length three feet 
one inch and a half ; the potnel and orna- 
ments are of gold, as is also the mound 
and cross at the top ; but the dove on the 
top of the cross is enamelled with white: 
the circumference at the lower part is 
about two inches, and at the top about 
an inch and a half. 

Fig. 1 2. The Queen* s Sceptre with the 
Cross, is also of gold, adorned with dia- 
monds and other valuable jewels, being 
in length two feet ten inches, with a 
mound and cross at the top, issuing out 
of a fleur-de-lis; it is like the King’s in its 
embellishments, only smaller, not wreath- 
ed, nor altogether so thick. 

Fig. 13. The Eing's Sceptre with the 
Cross, or Sceptre Royal, is likewise of 
gold, the handle plain, and the upper part 
wreathed ; it is in length two feet nine 
inches and a quarter, and is of the same 
thickness as the former. The poincl at 
the lower part is enriched with rubies, 
emeralds, and small diamonds; and the 
space of five inches and a half in length, 
above the handle, is elegantly embossed 
and embellished with similar precious 
stones. The top rises into a fleur-de-lis, 
with six leaves, of which three are upright, 
and the other three hanging down, ail en- 
riched with precious stones. Out of the 
fleur-de-dts issues a mound made of an 
amethyst, set round with table diamonds, 
and upon the mound a cross, wholly 


covered with precious stdnes, and a large 
table diamond in the centre. 

Fig. 14. The Kinffs Sceptre with the 
Dove, is a sceptre of gold in length three 
feet seven inches, three inches in circum- 
ference at the handle, and two inches and 
a quarter round at the top. The poihel is 
decorated with a circle or fillet of table 
diamonds, and in several places with pre- 
cious stones of all sorts, and the mound 
at the top is embellished with a band or 
fillet of rose diamonds. Upon the mound 
is a small Jerusalem Cross, whereon is 
fixed a dove with wings expanded, ns the 
emblem of mercy. 

F^. 15, The Sword of Justice of tl^c 
Temporality, or Third Sword, is sharp 
pointed; the length of the handle is four 
inches, the pomcl an inch and three quar- 
ters, and the cross seven inches and a 
half: the scabbard, in all respects, is like 
that described in fig. 1 7. 

Fig. 16. The Sword of Spiritual Justice, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Second 
Sword, is pointed, but somewhat obtuse. 
The length of the blade is forty inches, the 
breadth an inch and a half ; the handle, 
as before (covered with gold wire) is four 
inches long, and the pomcl an inch and, 
three quarters deep. The length of the 
cross is almost eight inches, which is plain 
steel gilt, as before ; and the scabbard in 
all respects is similar to that described in 
fig. 17. 

Fig. 17. Curtana, orthe pointless Swords 
representing the Sword of Mercy, 
is the principal in dignity of the three 
swords which arc borne naked before the 
King at the Coronation. It is a broad 
bright Sword, of which the length of the 
blade is thirty-two inches, the breadth 
almost two inches ; the handle, which is 
covered with fine gold wire, is four inches 
long, and the pomcl an inch and three 
quarters, which, with the cross, is plain 
steel gilt; the length of the cross is almost 
eight inches. The scabbard belonging to 
it is covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
of tissue, with gilt ornaments. 


THE BANNER OF THE CRUSADERS. 

aV G. a. CARTER, ESQ. 

Beneath thy gorgeous wings the hearts of fire 
Felt the rich hopes that Victory could inspire; 
And helmed men were scatter’d o’er the turf, 

As stormy billows swell their foaming surf; 
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BencntJ) thy wings tlie sparkling Janres gave 
Their sunny light to cheer the languid brave, 

And many an eye pursued thee in the gloom, 

To catch the gleam of thy triumphal plume! 

And when the trumpet’s call, at midnight dc^ep. 

Aroused the C’hristian licroes from their sleep, 

And seem’d a prophet-voice, with tone divine. 

Invoking them to win the Mjirtyr’s Shrine ; 

The sacred City, rearing to their view 
Its tower V pride ainid the skies of blue, 

Imparted to their visionary trance 
Some iKjautiful illusion of romance- 

With thee they braved the desert and the sea. 

Or pined and lanquish’d in captivity; 

And many a tomb is haunted by the rose, 

Where Truth and Valour found their last repose. 

Oh ! could we, with a seraph’s harp divine. 

Recall the brav(‘ that sleep in l^alestine, 

Their worth, their fame, woulil far more glorious he 
Than all the treasures sacrificed with thee I 

W^here’er thy symbol rear’d its snowy crest. 

Desponding thoughts assail’il the Moslem’s breast; 

On Carmel’.s palmy brow, on Zion’s shrine, 

Thy pinions float(‘d like a holy sign ; 

And, as the trumpet pcid’d its thrilling soum.^, 

And battle’s awful onset shook the ground, 

The (‘rescent waned before thy sparkling light. 

And left thee throned in triumph o’er the fight ! 


RECOLLEC TIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN lH0r>. 

HY AMKMA OPIK. 

( Conliniif’d /torn p. 25 1 .) 


ROBESPlKllllF. AND HIS HOUSE. 

Thf.ke was another dwelling which 
we were de.iirous to see, that of Ilohes- 
pierre ; and having often beheld the 
places where he had harangued, triumph- 
ed, and willed the death ot the royal, 
the righteous, and the patriotic, and hud 
at length met the punishment clue to his 
crimes, we w'cnt one day to gaze on the 
house where the relentless dictator had 
lived. The sight of it added to the 
woniler which his strange dominion had 
always excited in me. 

It was an undoubted fact that Robes- 
pierre j^sscssed absolute a way during 
nionthii, nay years ! and as it is usual for 
sovereign* power to exhibit itself in some 
external poirip, I expected to see in his 
house some marks of its having been the 
r{'sidcure of the French dictator. But, 


on the contrary, I saw a small shabby 
house, of only two stories high ; the door 
appearing to o[)en into a sort of kitchen 
or parlour, like the houses of little 
tradesmen in England : therefore, how* 
ever he might deviate from republican 
princi)>les, he did not in his dwelling 
deviate from republican simplicity. Still, 
the means by which he first acquired 
power, and was so long enabled to keep 
it, must ever, in some measure, remain a 
mystery. 

It is easy to trace and understand the 
progress to the imperial purple of a man 
like Napoleon — a man of personal dar- 
ing, and of superior abilities both in the 
field and the cabinet ; and who, though 
he con<]uered chiefly for himself^ con- 
ferred at the same time power and glory 
on the nation for which ne fought. 

But Robespierre had no personal 
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courage : for his cruelty was by every 
one imputed to his well-known cowardice, 
and even suicide, from his constitutional 
timidity, he attempted in vain. Nor was 
he endowed with any great ability; in 
demagogue eloquence be was surpassed by 
many. What then was the secret of his 
power? Was it in tlie fear which he so 
generally excitc<l? Perhaps it was: but 
then the question, how he was able to 
excite that fear, remains unanswered ; 
and may be ranked amongst other occult 
causes, of which we are permitted to 
know only their cfiects. 

Still, Mignet’s nmnner of accounting 
for his extraordinary influence, in his 
excellent work on the French revolution, 
is, in iny opinion, so satisfaclorv, as l‘ar 
as it goes, that I shall venture to give a 
free translation of it. 

“This man,’* he says“"'hoaC talents 
were extraordinary, and of whom vanity 
was the characteristic, was chiefly in- 
debted for his success to the infeiiority of 
his appearance, and his seeming to be 
amongst the last, not the first {a great 
advantage in a revolution' ; and be owed 
to that ardent self- love which made him 
desire to oftfnin the first rank, liis power 
to acquire it, and to dare even/ t/wig in 
order to keep it when gained. 

“Robespierre bad (jualifications for 
the part of a tyrant. A son! and a rniiul 
any tiling but great, it is true, but .still not 
common. The adv.iutagc also of luuirig 
but“ one passion, the externals of pa- 
triotism, a well-deserved reputation for 
incorruptible integrity, an austere life, 
and no aversion for shedding lilood. 
He was a convincing proof, that, in the 
lime of civil troubles, it is not by bis 
understanding that any one makes his 
fortune, but by bis conduct ; and tliat tlic 
mediocrity wbicli perseveres, is more 
powerful than the genius which occa- 
sionally desists.” A lesson for us ail ! 
for, whatever be onr undertakings, 
whether they be for our own benefit, or 
for the spiritual and temporal intere>ts 
of mankind, the great means of success, 
under the divine blessing, is pcj'sevcrancc, 
lie adds, that Robespierre bad also the 
support of an immense and fanatical 
sect, of which he had assumed the direc- 
tion and had maintained the principles 
ever since the end of the Constituent 
Assembly. This sect originated in the 
eigljteenth centuij, of which it repre- 
sented certain opinions* In politics, its 


symbol was the absolute sovereignty of 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social; and its belief, 
the deism of the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard curate. This sect succeeded 
in reali->irig both for a short time, — in the 
constitution of 1793, and in the worship 
of tlie Supreme Being. 

“ In the iliflerent epochs of the revolu- 
tion there have been more systems and 
fanaticism tiian lias been generally be- 
lieved.” 

But whatever was the cause of Robes- 
pierre’s forbearing to evince his con 
scions dominion by aught of external 
state, the following anecdote, the authen- 
ticity <>f which, T can vouch for, is a proof 
that he had all the insolence, if be had 
not the appearance, of power. 

When lie was in the height of his 
sovereign sway, some American citizens 
w'crc <lc‘{)iitcd liy their government to 
wait on him on some particular business ; 
one of them was a member at that time 
of the Society of Friends; and he relates, 
that when they called at the house of 
Robespierre, near the RueSt. IIbnor^(tlie 
same wliich I saw) they were told he was 
not at home ; but they were permitted 
to await his return, and they remained 
in the front apartment. At length Robes- 
pieiTC3 :ippearcd ; and when he had de- 
manded their business, be desired them 
to wait a few minutes and he would 
spv*ak to them, and then entered the 
next room, where bis liair-tiresser 
awaited him ; for in Ids dress be was, to 
iHC an old Eiiglisli term, a fop, and wore 
powder and a (jneuo. 

In a few minute-s the deputies were 
summoned to their conference : and 
while the dictator sat, the deputies stood ; 
and the insolent Robespierre, “ decked 
in {• little brief authority,” desired the 
luiir-dre^ser to resume his [lowder-pnflf*, 
the poor Americans being covered with 
the clouds that proceeded from it, and 
their breath almost taken away. 

So niucli for llie indolence of this 
petty but formidable t\raiit; whose then 
impending fate might have served as a 
beiieficiar warning to future tyrants, 
stamped as this event was by a circum- 
btunce of peculiar horror. Thousands 
and thousands of bis fellow-citizens raised 
the shout of joy while the axe was 
descending, and then they Joined in a 
universal clapping of hands v/heii the axe 
had fallen, and when the soul of a guilty 
fcllnw-creat lire \va^ gone to receive the 
\ \ ,*{ 
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punishment of his crimes at the bar of 
the most awful of tribunals, and Irom the 
lips of the most just of judges. 

TEBSAlLLfiS. 

Versailles had so long been identified 
in my mind with all that was splendid, 
interesting, and affecting, in the pages of 
French history or biography, from the 
reign of Louis XV. to the reign of terror, 
that I was very impatient to visit it ; and 
I was greatly rejoiced when the day came 
for our going thither, though my pleasure 
was damped by the refusal of my husband 
to give up one morning at the Louvre, 
even for Versailles. 

When the palace burst on our view 
in all its massy wide spreading inagni> 
ficence, how greatly did it surpass my 
highest expectations ! It looked, indeed, 
like the abode of a great monarch ! and 
even its comparative stillness and deso- 
lation seemed to add to its grandeur ! 
Eagerly did wc enquire for a guide 
thro6gli its lonely apartments, and eagerly 
did w'e listen to the tale which he had to 
tell ! There wUxS the balcony w hore the 
queen held up her trembling child to the 
deputation of women from La Halle, and 
hade him, us he clasped his little hands, 
cry “ Graces pour iiiaman I ” (mercy for 
mamma !) while “ Give us bread ! give us 
bread 1 ” was the loud and terrible reply. 
There, too, w'as the door through which 
Marie-Antoinette had so narrowly escaped 
with life, when some of the infuriated 
mob found means to enter the palace in 
the early morning, and where the garde 
du corps who informed her of her danger 
voluntarily lost his life in defending the 
entrance, while his royal mistress took 
refuge in the apartment of the king ! It 
was striking to remark that the narratoi 
lowered his voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard while he described to us the 
horrors of that fearful scene ! It was to 
the same balcony that the brave and pa- 
triotic Lafayette conducted the queen, 
in order to endeavour to reconcile her 
to the people. On hearing of the un- 
expected tumult, he mounted his horse, 
galloped to the scene of action, accom- 
anied by some of the French guards, and 
aving dispersed the assailants, and saved 
the lives of the perishing gardes du corps^ 
he rushed to the palace ! 

Yes, it was there that they appeared 
together; while, to make the tiiinultuoiis 
crowd understand his. wishes by u sign, 


and to conquer their animosities and re- 
awaken their enthusiasm, he kissed the 
queen's trembling hand with marks of 
profound respect, the crowd responding 
by the loudest acclamations ! 

But a different train of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and recollections was awakened in 
me, when I found myself treading in those 
places which the pious, the great, the 
good, the talented and the brave of for- 
mer days had once so often trodden, and 
in that gallery, with its wall of glass, the 
mirror of which had so often refiected 
the lovely forms of a Sdvign^, aOrignan, 
a Maintenon,aMontespan,and aValliere; 
and also the majestic form of him, the 
mighty despot, on whom all eyes were 
turned, and on whose faintest smile 
and most insignificant word, beauties, 
wits, churchmen, ministers and wamors 
hung with a never-failing and almost 
breathless attention ! 

Yet while I looked from this gallery 
on the monotonous garden below, stretch- 
ing in formal lines, and fatiguing the eye 
even unto pain, by a succession of statues 
whose dazzling whiteness was then un- 
relieved by one blade of refreshing green, 
(for all the verdure was burned up and 
converted into a dusty tint of barren 
brown,)! could not but pity those votaries 
of ambition, and those frequenters of a 
dull court, who passed so large a portion 
of their days in the unvaried grandeur 
of the palace and garden of Versailles. 

I felt as if such eiinui and disgust 
would have came over me, if I had been 
forced to dwell there; that 1 should have 
almost longed to die, rather than continue 
to bear the chains of such wearisome 
sameness — a sameness unrelieved by 
any beauty of prospect in the foreground 
or the distance 1 The erection of Ver- 
sailles, and the creation of its grounds 
and gardens, were certainly one of the 
most striking proofs of the love of power 
of Louis XiV. : he had been led by his 
victories and his flatterers to believe nim- 
self almost omnipotent; and, not con- 
tented with having conquered his ene- 
mies, he resolved to endeavour to conquer 
Nature herself, and lo ! on the fiat un- 
lovely ground of Versailles arose at his 
bidding the palace of lofty dimension 
and noble magnificence ; while the seem- 
ingly barren sand around became clothed 
in trees and verdure ; and as Nature had 
denied the soil sufficient springs for the 
daily purposes of jife, water was brought, 
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at a ruinous expense to the nation, from 
the distant village of Mtirley ; and when 
the creation of bis presumptuous will was 
completed, this Herod of later times — 
this murderer of the innocent Huguenots 
•—rejoiced to behold the victory of art 
over nature, and exalted in this proof of 
his absolute dominion ! But though no 
such disease was sent to visit, immediately, 
the presumption of this Christian prince, 
as awaited on that of the Tetrarch of 
Judea; still, in his latter days he was 
taught to know, by many an awful visit- 
ation, of a different kind, and more pain- 
ful to bear, because they were of longer 
duration, the heartiessness of his enjoy- 
ments, and the utter worthlessness of 
every pursuit that has not the welfare of 
one's fellow-creatures for its object, and 
the favour of Heaven for its aijii and 
end ! 

There was, over the whole of Versailles, 
such an appearance of destruction and 
desoladon, that, though I was greatly in- 
terested in being tliere, anil held, in fancy, 
n sort of conscious coitinmnion wit' its 
mighty dead of ancient days, and its in- 
jured dead of modern times, I felt that 
I breathed more freely when I left this 


unblessed domain; and though the influx 
of strangers, and other circunwtanew, 
had, no doubt, restored a degree of life 
to it, I was forcibly reminded of the fol- 
lowing sketch of Versailles, written a few 
years after the Revolution, by a distin- 
guished female writer * : — 

How silent is now Versailles ! The 
solitary foot that mounts the sumptuous 
staircase rests on each landing-place, 
whilst the eye traverses the void, almost 
expecting to see the strong images of 
fancy burst into life ! The train of the 
Louises, like the posterity of the^ Ban- 
quos, pass in solemn sadness, pointing 
at the nothingness of grandeur fading 
away on the cold canvass which covers 
the nakedness of the spacious walls; 
while the gloominess of the atmosphere 
gives a deeper shade to the gigantic 
figures that seem to be sinking in the 
embrace of death. The very air is dull, 
seeming to clog the breath, and the wast- 
ing dampness of destruction seems to be 
stealing into the vast pile on every side. 
‘Lo 1 this was the palace of the Great 
King!;» 

{To be continued-) 
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{Continued from p, 258.) 

mamel likes who formed the guard of the 


The next morning, the king, who was 
impatient to converse with his daughter, 
summoned her into the hall, where he 
was giving audience to his vizier. The 
princess seated herself, as before, on a 
rich sofa, before which a curtain was ex- 
tended ; and the king thus commenced : 
« Well, my daugher, what hast thou 

learnt ? *' . 

“ May heaven confound your majesty s 
vizier," began the princess, ‘‘ and render 
his visage as black as a coal ! " 

How now?" rejoined the sultan; 
“ wherefore dost thou revile in this fa- 
shion, princess?” 

“ Because,” replied the lady, " he has 
slandered my innocent spouse to your 
majesty. Yesterday evening Marouf re- 
ceived a letter from the chief of the fifty 


long expected caravan. This letter an- 
noijiiced tliat the caravan had been beset 
by a horde of Arabs, who, although re- 
pulsed, had slain fifteen of the mamel ukes, 
and carried off two hundred bales of mer- 
chandise, besides retarding the whole 
concern. My husband, when he heard 
of this disaster, was resolved to return 
with the messenger, and comfort and re- 
assure his people, and bring the caravan 
safely into the city under the valiant 
protection of his own arm, in order to 
defeat the slanderous insinuations of your 
vizier, on whose head I earnestly invoke 
the vengeance of Allah and his prophet ; 
since if I lose my dearly beloved spouse, 
his evil suggestions may he thanked.” 

Upon this the sultan flew into a violent 


• See Historical and Moral View of the Revolution, by Mary Wolstonecroft. 
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fury, and joincil the princcsjs in reviling 
the poor vizier; who, trembling for his 
head, was forced to hem* all in Bilcncc. 

Meantime Mrtrour travelled onwards, 
he knew not whither, through the desert, 
sighing and weeping at the thoughts of a 
long separation from his dear princess, 
and at the same time expressing his grief 
in impromptu verses. About the middle 
of the day, after many hours* hard ruling., 
he found himself in a cultivated part of 
the country, and near a small villaLre. At 
a little distance he perceived a fellah * 
guiding a plough tlraw ii by oxen. Ma- 
rouf, who was faint with hunger, ap- 
proached the man in hopes of obtaining 
st)me refreshment. 

“ Yon are one of the sultan’s niamc- 
lukcs,” said the villager, “ and you are 
wc'Uome.” 

“ Wilt thou give me wherewithal to 
satisty my hunger?” asked Maronf. 

“ Our village h poor, and of no great 
extent,” said the fellah ; “ but I will 
hasten bef)re,and obtain for thee the best 
that it produces.” 

With these words lie left his plough 
and oxen, and hurried forward lo^search 
for provisions. 

Left to In', own reflections, “ This good 
man,” said Marouf, •• has quitted his la- 
bour to oblige me ^ 1 ought at least to 
continue it for him, that he may not on 
my account lose any time.” 

Scaivi'Iy had Marouf ploughed a fur- 
row, before the plouglishare struck against 
something hard in the ground, and, while 
endeavouring to di.sengage it, he dis- 
covered a large ring of iron fixed in a 
marble slab. iNIarouf’s curiosity was 
strongly excited. He pulled the ring with 
all his strength, and raised up the tablet, 
which turned on a hinge. A few steps 
were then discovered, which having de- 
scended, Marouf entered a subterraneous 
cavern about the size of a bath, and 
heaped on all sides with gold, emeralds, 
riibie.s, and a iniiltitude of precious stones, 
beyond all price. This place led to other 
chambers containing vast riches, and the 
suite terminated in an apartment in which 
was nothitijg more than a cofler of crys- 
tal, enclosing a little box made of one 
entire diamond. Curious to know the 
contents, Marouf opened the box, and 
iliscovered a gold ring, quite plain, saving 


that around it some mysterious tulisnumic 
characters were engraved. As Marouf 
was fitting this ring on his finger, he 
suddenly heard a voice at his car exclaim? 
ing- — 

*** Whr.t wouldst thou — what wouldst 
thou, master? ” — and Marouf beheld at 
his side a hideous apparition, with a most 
extraordinary countenance, who conti- 
nued to address him in these words ; — 

“ What arc thy commands? — speak, 
onlain, I obey tnee. \\ hat land shall I 
cover with flowers? — what kingdom 
shall 1 ravage ? — what army shall I cut 
to pieces ? — what king shall I slay ? — 
what mountains shall I level wiili the 
valleys? — what sea shall I lav dry? 
Speak, erdain, I obey. I am thy slave, by 
permission of the Master of spirits, the 
Creator of day and night !” 

“ Who art thou ?*’ asked Marouf. 

“ I am,” replied the figure, “ a genius, 
the slave of this ring, and of tlie power- 
ful name thereon engraved. To the pos- 
sessor of this ring must J submit ibyself, 
and execute his cominaiuLs. Nothing ex- 
ceeds my power ; for I am a king among 
the genii, and command seventy-two 
tribes, each of which is composed of 
twelve thousand genii of my species, 
called aoufi. Each uoun has under his 
command one thousand vtrils ; every 
isrit, one tiiousand hcheitans ; and every 
scheitan, a thousand inferior genii : over 
all these I rule ; but, mighty as 1 am, 1 
submit to thee and this ring. 1 obey thee 
with all I possess, and am thy devoted 
slave. Ask 1 command \ — I fiear thee, 
and obtiy' ; with the rapidity of lightning 
J fulfil thy orders. When thou requirest 
my succour, be thou on land or on sea, 
rub this ring, invoke me by the power of 
the name engraved thereon, and thou shalt 
instantly behold me ! ” 

” But how am I to summon thee,” 
said Marouf, ** since I know not by what 
name to call thee ? ” 

“ My name is Abousaadet,” replied the 
genius ; tliat is to say, the Father of 
Happiness.” 

Well, then, Abousaadet, how callest 
thou the place in which we are, and to 
wliom does this treasure belong ? ” 

“ Master,” replied the genius, “ the 
treasure is now thine, since thou wast 
ordained to discover it. 'Fhis was for- 


Fvllah, in Arabic, signifies, a peasant, farmer, or agriculturist. 
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mcrly tlie treasurc*hoUvSC of Schecldad*, 
son of Aad, who built the celebrated city 
of Irent Zatolamcd ; 1 was once his slave, 
and am now the slave of him who owns 
that ring,” 

Cunst thou transport to the surfiicc 
of the earth those hidden treasures ? ” 
asked Marouf. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
genius. 

At the same instant, the floor of the 
cave opened, and two young boys of 
great beauty appeared, bearing on their 
heads baskets of gold, which they pro- 
ceeded to fill with the precious stones 
that lay scattered around. 

“ Can you procure mules and coffers 
to transport this treasure ? ” said Marouf, 
Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
courteous genius; and uttering a loud 
cry, he summoned all his children, who 
were as beautiful as the first two. At 
the commaiul of their father, some of 
these transformed themselves into mules, 
some into mule ilrivers, and others into 
mamelukes, mounted on superb ho.scs, 
to guard the caravan. Three hundred 
mules were soon laden with cases, con- 
taining the most precious gems and pure 
gold. 

Marouf then commanded his new 
slaves to pitch tents and form a camp, to 
raise him a pavilion, and serve up a re- 
past. At this instant the fellah arrived 
with a dish of lentils, some black bread, 
and a bag of barley. When he saw the 
camp and the pavilion, and the crowd of 
mamelukes and mules, he imagined the 
sultan had arrived, of whom Marouf had 
been the avani~courie7\ “ Holy Prophet !” 
said he to himself, “ wherefore did I not 
kill and cook my two hens ? the sultan 
will cut off my liead iu return for this 
sorry fare ! ” 

Marouf having perceived him, ordered 
one of the mamelukes to desire his pre- 
sence in the pavilion. 

“ What hast thou got there ? ” asked 
he. 


“ Your dinner and that of your horse,” 
replied the villager ; “ but, I pray you, 
pardon me : had I known that the sultan 
would have halted here, I would have 
killed two hens which I have at home, 
and stewed them in butter.” 

“ Set down your lentils,” replied Ma- 
rouf: ** I am so hungry, that I shall eat 
them with pleasure. The sultan is not 
here ; but I am liis relation. You treated 
me well, though you knew me not; there- 
fore I shall not forget to be grateful.” 

Marouf made his dinner of the humble 
plate of lentils, notwithstanding that the 
genii, to tempt his appetite, served up the 
most delicious meats, of such rich flavour 
and perfume that the fellah stood amazed 
at the sight. As soon as Marouf had 
devoured the last lentil with much ap- 
pearance of appetite, he heaped the plate 
with gold and precious stones, and re- 
turned it to the astonished fellah, who 
declared that he was enriched for life. 
The fellah then returned to the village 
with his plough and oxen, fully convinced 
that his guest was the son of the sultan. 

Marouf spent the night in feasting and 
in beholding the dances of the daughters 
of the genius, who were summoned to 
amuse him. Towards morning, a great 
tumult was heard, and a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching. Presently a ca- 
ravan of seven hundred mules drew near, 
with their proper attendants, headed b^ 
Abousaadet himself, the chief of the genii. 
In front of the caravan w'as borne a mag- 
nificent litter, enriched with gold and 
precious stones. The genius alighted, 
and kissed the earth before the feet of 
Marouf, saying — 

“ Master, not only thy orders but thy 
wishes are obeyed; behold a caravan, 
such as thou didst announce to thy father- 
in-law the sultan. In this litter is a 
bogdja t, formed of the most rare bro- 
cades, and costly shawls: mount your 
litter, and give me fresh orders.” 

“ Assume a human form,” said Ma- 
rouf, ** and precede the caravan with this 


* This Scheddad is a celebrated personage in Oriental tradition. By some he is con- 
sidered the same as Nimrod ; by others his grandson. In his pride he declared that the 
beautiful gardens of his city (Irera Zatolamcd) sfiould resemble, and even rival, those of 
Paradise. 'I'hat city was in an oasis in Arabia Petraia ; and the proud monarch marching 
from it with his army, was so bewildered by the vengeance of Allah, that he could never find 
it again. He is supposed to this day to wander in tiie desert, in hopeless search of his city ; 
his life, like that of the wandering Jew, being prolonged as a punishment for his impiety. 

t Ihgdja, a parjucl; deprived from the Indian pouclja, an offering of flowers, from the 
flowers wrought on the rich shawls that form the envelope of these paquets. 
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letter, which I have written to my father- 
in-law, the sultan of Sahatan.’* 

The genius took the letter, and in an 
instant arrived at the palace, just as the 
sultan was sapiig to his vizier— 

Vizier, I am greatly perplexed in re- 
gard to ray son-in-law ; I have my fears 
that be has fallen into the hands of the 
Arabs of the desert, who will kill him. 
and plunder his caravan. Would that 1 
knew his fate, for my daughter weeps 
night and day for his absence ! ” 

May Allah dispel the error that clouds 
the reason of your majesty and of the 
princess!’* replied the vizier; ** by the 
sacred life of my sultan, this man is no 
other than a villanoiis adventurer, who 
has now fled through fear of discovery.” 

At that instant the genius, disguised as 
a messenger, entered, craved an audience 
of the sultan, and, being admitted, pros- 
trated himself before him. 

“ Whence come you?” demanded the 
sultan. 

^ From your son-indaw, sire,” replied 
the genius ; “ he draws near the city at 
the head of his grand caravan, and has 
despatched me with this letter to an- 
nounce his arrival.” 

** May Allah confound ihy beard, 
traitor that thou art! ” cried the sultan, 
turning fiercely to bis vizier ; “ art thou 
at last convinced, wretch, of the grandeur 
of my son-in-ldw?” 

Without answering a word, the vizier 
threw himself on his knees. The sultan 
issued his commands for the illumination 
of the town, and went himself to the 
liaram, to announce to iiis daughter the 
return of her husband. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of the princess, 
who w'as, nevertheless, convinced that 
Marouf’s message was only some new 
wile to amuse her father, as her husband 
had confessed to her the whole truth. 
Yet when Marouf appeared, even her 
surprise was surpassed by that of the 
merchant Ali of Cairo, who had intro- 
duced his friend to the other merchants 
of the town, and had procured him such 
great credit. Ali fully believed that his 
present prosperity was some trick, con- 
trived by the princess, to save her hus- 
band from the vengeance of the sultan. 
Be that as it might, the good merchant 
felt sincere joy, and oflereJ up a thousand 
vows for the happiness of his old friend. 
Amidst all these conjectures, Marouf, 
clothed in magnificent brocades and 
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shawls, and accompanied by a retinue a 
thousand times more brilliant than that 
of the sultan, descended from the litter. 
All the grandees of the court pressed 
forward to welcome him ; the merchants 
prostrated themselves before the son-tn- 
law of the sultan ; and Ali of Cairo, ap- 
proaching nearer than the rest, whispered 
in his ear, Welcome, happy rogue and 
most expert of all cheats ! ” 

At this greeting, Marouf, despite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, burst into a 
fit of loud laughter. Arrived at the pa- 
lace, he was, by the sultan’s orders, 
seated on a lofty throne, whence he gave 
directions that several coffers full of gold 
slioiild he transported into the royal 
treasury, likewise bales of the most 
costly silks, and heaps of pearls and pre« 
cious stones. He ordered many rich 
hogdjas to be opened, and shawls and 
rich strings of pearl to be distributed to 
the ladies of the haram. He then gave 
largesses to all the members of the divan, 
to the merchants of the city, to the sol- 
diers, besides plentiful alms to the poor. 
To his father-in-law he presented eme- 
ralds, pearls, and rubies by handfuls, 
without counting them, till the sultan 
exclaimed, “ Enough, enough, my son, I 
shall impoverish you ! ” 

” Fear not,” replied Marouf, “ I have 
an inexhaustible store.” 

None could now accuse Marouf of 
boasting; for his treasures seemed even 
to exceetl his own account of them. 

Meantime the grand treasurer came to 
announce to the sultan that the treasury 
was quite full, and that another place 
must be found for the precious objects 
consigned to his charge. The sultan was 
astonished not more at the liberality than 
at the riches of his son-in-law ; but the 
amazement of the princess was unbound- 
ed. She met her husband with joy, and 
having embraced him ami kissed his 
hands, said, with a smiling countenance, 

“ You have amused yourself, my lord, at 
my expense by your tale of poverty ; you . 
wished, doubtless, to put my aflection to 
the proof. Thank heaven, you are hap- 
pily restored to me; for, whether rich or 
poor, you are not the less dear ; I love 
yourself, and not your wealth.” 

Marouf then entered into his own 
apartment, where, being alone, he sum* 
xnoned the genius, and demanded of him 
a magnificent habit for his wife, and a 
necklace of forty pearls as large as eggs. 
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When she saw herself possessed of these 
treasures, tl)e princess expressed the most 
extravagant delight. In addition to the 
necklace, tt>ere were bracelets and khal- 
khals*, composed of pearls and diamonds, 
of prodigious size. 

The sultan knew not how to account 
for this unheard-of prodigality, and ut 
length consulted his vizier on the sub- 
ject. 

** It is evident,” said the vizier, ” that 
this man is no merchant; for his treasures 
surpass those of the most mighty mon- 
arcus. Meantime these riches, and the 
prodigal spirit with which they are dis- 
tributed, may be dangerous to your 
government:' if I might advise, your 
highness would do well to learn the 
source of this immense wealth.” 

How is that to be accomplished ? ” 
demanded the sultan. 

Invite Marouf to a banquet ; he is of 
a gay and joyous turn; piy him with 
wine, and then question him concerning 
his treasures.” 

“ You advise me well,” replied t ie 
sultan ; 1 will implicitly follow your 

counsel.” 

The next morning, as the sultan was 
on bis way to the divan, the grooms who 
had the care of his stables met him with 
alarmed countenances, and informed him 
that the seven hundred mules and the 
three hundred horses of the grand cara- 
van bad suddenly disappeared. The sul- 
tan. who had never doubted but that the 
mules and mamclukes were exactly what 
they seemed, flew into a violent fit of 
wrath. “ Dogs ! ” exclaimed be, “ seven 
hundred mules and five hundred mame- 
lukes gone? and none amongst you saw 
their departure? Carry this ne\ys in- 
stantly to their master ; he is yet in his 
harem.” 

Marouf made his appearance still in 
his night array. For what reason,” 
asked he discontentedly, ‘‘ urn I disturbed 
thus early in the morning ? ” 

The grooms acquainted him with the 
(tisappearance of the slaves and mules. 

Is that all? ” exclaimed Marouf angrily : 
“ if they are gone, I have more at com- 
mand. Do not again interrupt my repose 
for such trifles.” 

After the sultan and bis vizier had 
mutuallv expressed their astonishment at 
Marours indifference to this loss, they 


invited him for that evening to a banquet. 
Marouf was punctual to the hour. The 
sultan took care to urge him to drink 
more than usual ; and observing that the 
reason of his son-in-law was troubled^ 
thus addressed him : 

Marouf, 1 never saw a merchant 
equal to you in riches ; you have a retinue 
like that of a king. 1 pray you to reveal 
to me the mystery of your birth and rank, 
that I may render you the honours you 
deserve. Besides, the recital of your ad- 
ventures must be most amusing.’^ 

Marouf, who dearly loved to hear him- 
self talk, and whose loquacity was more- 
over stimulated by wine, immediately 
related to the sultan all the events of his 
past life. 

“ I conjure thee, my son,” said the 
sultan, to gratify my curiosity by show- 
ing me this ring of wonderful power.” 

Unconscious of his actions, Marouf 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the vizier, in order to lay it at the 
sultan’s feet; but as soon as the vizier 
touched the magic circlet, he rubbed it, 
and summoned the genius in the manner 
directed by Marouf. 

“ Speak 1 ” cried the genius, who ap- 
peared on the instant ; “ speak — com- 
mand ! 1 hear and 1 obey. 1 am thy 
slave to fulBl all tby behests.” 

“ I command thee,” said the vizier, 
to seize that miserable Marouf ; carry 
him to some desert, and there leave him 
to perish with hunger and thirst.” 

The genius immediately laid hands on 
his former master, and flew with him high 
into the air. Midway between heaven 
and em’th the unlucky Marouf recovered 
his reason. Whither art thou conduct- 
ing me, Abousaadet ?” asked he of the 
Father of na{)piness. 

** I am looking about,” replied the 
genius, ** for a frightful desert whereon 
to leave thee, in order that thou mayst 
perish with hunger. Were I free to 
choose, I would fly even to the moon, 
and precipitate thee on the earth, that 
thy Iwdy might be broken in a thousand 
pieces by the fall. Thou hast merited 
such a punishment for the senseless action 
thou hast performed, in abandoning the 
talisman that rendered me thy slave ; but 
the fear of God and the power of the 
ring force me to obey the orders of my 
new master.” With these words the 
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MAROUF AND HIS CAPillCIOUS WIFE. 


genius deposited Marouf in n friglitful 
desert. 

Whilst this trftnsaction was taking 
place, the vizier thus addressed the sul- 
tan : — “ Sire, have I not spoken iriiih in 
regard to that impostor? Have not his 
own words confirmed ray prediction?” 

Thou art in the right,” replied the 
sultan, “ and thou hast ever been a true 
and loyal subject: but give me the ring.” 

** How ! ” returned the vizier, give 
you the ring ! Docs ^ our majesty take 
me for a madman ? It is now your turn 
to obey rne; for, by the power of the 
ring, I have become your master, and you 
shall immediately receive a proof that I 
am so.” 

I nstantly summoning the genius, “ Carry 
this wretch,” said he, to the desert 
where you have left the dog Marouf.” 

The sultan, who had hitherto stood 
mute with astonishment at the treason of 
his vizier, now began to remonstrate with 
the genius. 

1 know nothing of the matter,” re- 
plied the genius; “‘I only execute the 
commands of my master ” 

He then deposited the sultan in the 
same place where he had left Marouf 
bewailing his bitter destiny. The sultan 
mingled his tears with those of his son- 
in-law ; for no better prospect appeared 
before them than that of starvation. 

The vizier having summoned the divan, 
declared to them that the interests of 
religion and the state imperatively re- 
quired the exile of the sultan and his 
son-in-law, who was but an adventurer. 
He then commanded them to acknow- 
ledge him as sultan, by the power of his 
ring; at the same time intimating that 
he should transport all inalecontents to 
the desert, to keep company with their 
old master. Of course, the vizier was by 
general acclamation proclaimed sultan. 

The vizier’s next step was to insist on 
marrying the princess, of whom he had 
long been enamoured ; the princess, how- 
ever, manifested the utmost horror at 
this union, and implored that the nu]>* 
tials might be delayed at least till her 
days of mourning had been accomplished ; 
but the vizier was inexorable, and threat- 
ened to put her to death that very day, 
should she refuse compliance. The poor 
princess bad thus no resource but in stra- 
tagem. Fortunately the excess of the 
vizier’s passion rendered it an easy mat- 
ter to delude him. Whilst he pleaded 


bis cause that evening at the banquet, 
the lady informed him that she had long 
secretly loved him, and that her present 
repugnance arose not from aversion, but 
from her dread of the presence of a 
cnius which, as she had iH)en informed, 
e held captive in a ring: she then add- 
ed, that if he would consent to divest 
himself of this terrific companion, she 
would be his humble slave for life. De- 
ceived by her flattering words and tender 
glances, the vizier drew the ring from his 
finger, and flung it to a distance, at the 
same time throwing himself at the feet of 
the princess. The hitter raised him up, 
presented him with a tull cup of wine, 
which she had first pressed to her own 
lips, and continued to carouse with him 
till his senses were utterly intoxicated; 
then springing to the ring, she summoned 
the geniiiji, aiul bade hiiirsccurc the trai- 
torous vizier, and restore her hu.sbund 
and father. 

Marouf and the sultan were transport- 
ed with joy at this sudden transition from 
the most deplorable condition to the ut- 
most fclicit}. The sultan’s first step was 
to send for the head of the vizier, who so 
justly deserved his fate; he then entreat- 
ed his daughter to eonfide to his keeping 
the magic ring, instead of restoring it to 
her hubband. 

‘‘ I shall give it neither to one nor 
the other,” replied the princess ; “ I in- 
tend to keep it in my own possession. 
Men that carouse over wine-cups ought 
never to be trusted with iinliiiiited power. 
My fidelity as a wife and daughter has 
been fully proved, and you may both re- 
pose your safety in iny hands.” 

After the execution of the vizier, the 
sultan deputed his sou-in-Iavv to fill the 
vacant post. For ten years Marouf en- 
joyed great happiness as the husband of 
the princess, and the vizier of the sultan, 
lie also became the father of a beautiful 
boy, who was heir to the empire ; but at 
the expiration of the period already men- 
tioned, his father-in-law died, and the 
princess ascended the throne. Marouf 
entirely loved his consort, whose pru- 
dence and high spirit were equalled only 
by her virtue and sweet temper ; yet his 
felicity endured but fora shortseasun; her 
reign had scarcely lasted a year, when she 
died of a violent fever, leaving the throne 
and ring to her husband, as guardian to 
her son. 

Marouf, though overcome with grief. 
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succeeded tranquilly to the throne. One 
ni^'ht, as he was retiring to rest, he found 
a hideous old woman, covered with rags, 
asleep in the royal couch. 

Mighty Allah,” cried Marouf, " pro- 
tect me from the delusions of Satan ! ** 

“ There is no danger,” exclaimed a 
cracked voice; ‘‘I ara your legitimate 
spouse — Fatima al Ara.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Marouf, in consterna- 
tion ; “ unhappy wretch, how cqmest thou 
hither?” 

“ First tell me,” said she, “ where I 
am.” 

Thou art in the city of Khaitan, the 
capital of the kingdom of Sahatan, of 
which 1 am sultan. But when didst thou 
leave Cairo ? ” 

“ I have arrived here hut this evening. 
After thy flight, the governor chastised 
me for my faults; and I then, hut too 
lute, repented of my misdeed!*. During 
thy absence 1 have had no other resource 
than that of begging mv bread in the 
streets ; and for years I have led this 
miserable life. Yesterday 1 vainly soli- 
cited succour ; I could not obtain the 
slightest alms, and retired into an old 
ruin, to vent my anguish in tears and 
lamentations. On a sudden appeared 
before rue a being with a liidcous aspect. 
* Woman/ said the a[)parition, ‘ where- 
fore dost thou disturb my rept)sc by thus 
weejnng aloud ?* — ‘ Because I am sepa- 
rated from my husband/ rejdied J, weep- 
ing still more bitterly, ‘ and I know not 
where to find him.’ — ‘ How is thy hus- 
band named?’ — ‘ Marouf/ — ‘ I know 
him/ cried the spectre; ‘ he is now a 
sultan. If thou wilt, I will convey thcc 
to him.’ 

“ The genius then raised me in the air, 
and deposited me in this chamber. As I 
was weary, I took possession of thy bed, 
to which, its I am thy legitimate and faith- 
ful wife, thou knovvest 1 liavc a right.” 

Marouf, who was exceedingly fond of 
talking, and who of late had lost ail those 
who formerly knew him, was overjoyctl 
to find an auditor. lie therefore, without 
the least reserve, related all his adven- 
tures to Fatima the Capricious. 

“ All that has befallen thee is written 
in heaven,” rejoined Fatima ; “ but I pray 
thee forget the past, and permit me to 
reside near thee, if I live only on the 
scraps that fall from thy table.” 

Touched by these marks of humility 
and repentance, Marouf imagined that 


the heart and temper of his capricious 
wife were wholly changed. “ Remain 
here, if thpii wilt,” said he ; “ but mark 
nic~at the slightest indication of caprice, 
I will kill thee without mercy ; I «wear it 
by the prophet. Think not to cite me 
before tribunals and cadis. Here 1 am 
sultan ; every one fears me, and I fear 
none. Moreo\ er, I have at my command 
a powerful genius, named Aboiisaadet, 
who obeys me by means of this ring. If 
thou wilt return to Cairo, he shall build 
thee a palace of white marble, hung 
throughout with tapestry of silk. Thou 
bhalt have tw'enty slaves at thy orders, a 
good table, and magnificent attire. Speak 
— dost thou prefer this station to remain- 
ing here as cpicen?” 

Fatima kissed his hand, and declared 
that she would remain ; whereupon Ma- 
rouf, as a reward for her submission, 
proclaimed her queen. 

Nevertheless, Fatima was by no means 
changed : she became diabolically jealous 
of two young sultanas with whom her 
husband passed most of his time, and 
her own mind she formed the project of 
stealing Marouf’s ring, and seizing the 
reins of government. With this intent 
she stole one night into his apartment, 
carrying a dagger in her hand. She was 
not aware that Marouf ’s young son slept 
near his father. Observing the old woman 
pass through his chamber, with a lamp in 
one band and a dagger in the other, the 
boy rose, and stealthily followed on her 
footsteps. The young prince always car- 
ried with him a little sabre. His father 
and the courtiers were accustomed to 
rally him on his warlike propensities, and 
to demand what enemies he intended to 
slay with such a toy. “ Those of my fa- 
ther,” the hoy was wont to reply with 
much gravity. 

A mutual antipathy subsisted between 
this offspring of the late queen and Fatima 
the Capricious, and when the hoy saw 
the latter creep through his apartment 
into his father’s chamber, he look his 
sabre and followed her, as before said. 

Fatima found her husband in a pro- 
foun<l sletjp. As she drew the ring from 
his finger, he awoke, and uttered a cry of 
despair; but Fatima the Capricious had 
already possessed herself of the talisman, 
and was turning to quit the apartment, 
when the young prince slew her at one 
blow. 

Marouf, who had just become sensible 
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of his clanger, escpressed the most lively 
gratittide to his son for hts assistanc^e. 
After this happy release from his evil* 
minded wife, he lived many years in great 


happiness ; and ivhen death, that spares 
none, put an end to his felicity, he left: 
bis throne and ring to his son, who proved 
a great and warlike prince. 


MUSING S ON MONTE MaRIO, NEAR ROME. 

Italy ! land of sunny skies. 

And nature in her richest dress, 

And gentle laughter-beaming eyes. 

And forms of fairy loveliness. 

Land! where proud genius fixed her throne, 

How is thy glory fallen, — gone ! 

I stood on Mario’s rocky brow. 

And watched the sun’s receding ray, 

While Rome, the imperial, lay below. 

Bathed in the light of parting day; 

Distant, it seemed a glittering gem, 

On nature’s emerald diadem. 

But where the mistress of the world. 

With eagles flashing in the sun. 

And nations from their splendour hurled, 

And princes kneeling at her throne. 

And all the glory gathered there? — 

A lonely echo answers — “ Where ? ” 

Nay! here’s a bowl of purple wine. 

Fresh from Falcrnura’s sunny hill ; 

And here the juice of Massic vine ; 

The gem-wrought * goblet quickly fill ! 

Evohe ! Evohe ! 1 ’ll forget 
That e’er thy star of glory set ! 

IjO ! threading the voluptuous dance. 

While sound the lute and martial drum. 

With fitful step and joyous glance. 

The daughters of Italia come; 

Why then to mournful memory call 
Their fathers* pride, — their fathers* fall ? 

They’re happy; — I tlie bowl will quaff 
Of Massic wine ; — away dull care ! 

Hark ! the light nuisic of their laugh 
Floats on the pinions of the air 
In tremulous gladness; — hut the bell 
t^ununorLs to vespers — lovely ones, farewell! 

Loiidon, Dioyaius Secundus. 


DECOURCY, A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


It has been remarked with truth that 
a fcaUe sovereign inflicts greater evils on 
his people than the most ruthless tyrant. 


It would, perhaps, be a matter of little 
difficulty to prove that the besotted weak- 
ness of a Claudius was no less calamitous 
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to Rome than were the cruelties of a 
Nero. The despot took counsel of his 
own passions ; — the driveller not only 
indulged his own, but was enslaved by 
those of his advisers. 

The rebellion of the Duke of Mon« 
mouth, and the result of the fatal field 
of Sedgmoor, are events so well known 
to the historical reader that we shall 
merely allude to them as forming the 
most remarkable occurrences of a period 
which constitutes the epoch of our nar- 
rative. Trusting to the zealous co-oper- 
ation, of his nartizans, by w^hom he was 
idolized, the ill-fated Monmouth imagined 
that his name alone was a host, and raised 
the standard of revolt ere the nation was 
ripe for revolution. His rashness was 
that of a madman, — his fall, that of a 
traitor. Had he possessed but half the 
cautious policy which distinguished the 
Prince of Orange, William had, perhaps, 
been hut the Stadtholder of Holland. 

The last of the Stuarts might still have 
won the hearts of his subjects. Moder- 
ation was his policy — mercy might have 
saved the diadem to which the gem 
would at least have lent its lustre. But 
he to whom the destiny of a nation 's 
conhd(^d rarely learns the subjugation of 
his passions ; and James ordered his chief- 
justice Jefl'rcys, in conjunction with 
Colonel Kirke^ to hunt to the death the 
rebels who had escaped extermination by 
the sword. Both the judicial and the 
executive satellite fulBlled these sanguin- 
ary orders to the letter ; the former by 
the sure, and, in this case, not tardy 
operation of the law ; the latter by that 
expeditive system — that mockery of 
justice by the aid of which a military 
tyrant brings desolation upon the land, 
and transforms cities into fields of 
slaughter. 

'J'he town of Bridgewater became the 
theatre of the cold-blooded assassinations 
commanded by Kirke. Each day some new 
victim was conducted to the scaffold; and 
many a gory head displayed on tower or 
bridge silenily proclaimed how well the 
mission of blood was accomplished. 
Amongst those whose political conducthad 
rendered them obnoxious to the tyrant, 
was the brave and highly-gifted Edmond 
Decourcy. Firmly attached to his party, 
whilst all was not yet desperate, hope 
deceived at length compelled him to re- 
linquish the chimera which had hitherto 
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mocked his ambition ; and after the dis- 
astrous fate of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and the dispersion of his partisans, the 
disappointed republican suddenly quitted 
Engmnd. His voluntary exile was but 
temporary: it served, however, to im- 
press upon him that lesson of worldly 
prudence which converts the enthusiast 
into the cold and calculating reasoner •— 
wise enough to weigh the sober realities 
of life against the illusions of abstract 
theory, and too selfish in his wisdom to 
seal his opinions with his blood. On his 
return to his country, Decourcy sullenly 
resigned himself to the existing order of 
things, and retired from the bustle of 
public life, or rather from the anarchy 
of the political arena, to the seclusion of 
his domestic circle. In the .society of 
friends he forgot the wild hope by which 
he had been deluded, and care departed 
with ambition. Yet another and a softer 
influence might have aided in producing 
the change which, like a dream, nad stolen 
on the spirit of Decourcy. Accident had 
rendered him intimately acuuainted with 
Matilda. We say not that he loved ner, 
for history not always relaxes from her 
gravity to search the records of private 
life; but if youthful passion might al- 
most worship a pure spirit that realised 
the poet’s dream, and a faultless form 
that made even his eulogy seem cold, 
then might Edmond Decourcy have 
felt a flame which pride forbade him to 
avow. That he could behold Matilda 
with indiflerence was wholly impossi- 
ble : circumstanecs threw him frequently 
into her society; and, aided by habit, 
even loveliness less dazzling might have 
twined more closely round his heart. Her 
father, though a staunch royalist, had been 
the early friend of the young republican, 
who regarded him with the deepest venera- 
tion, and, in all but politics, listened to his 
counsels with the respect which his vir- 
tues and his years demanded. So firm 
and so faithful a supporter of the unfor- 
tunate Charles 1. could scarcely hope to 
escape the doom reserved for that mo- 
narch and his proscribed adherents. By 
his devotion to the cause of his sovereign, 
the father of Matilda had excited the 
suspicion of Cromwell, by whose orders be 
had been immolated on the scaffold, for 
the crime of abetting in his flight the legiti- 
mate heir to the throne, and thus spar- 
ing at least one pang of remorse to its 
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resiciJe usurper. Matilda, who, in early 
infancy, had lost her mother, was by this 
tragical event lefl an orphan. 

Suspicion followed Decourcy to his 
domestic retreat* He had been known 
as the friend of Monmouth ; and by such 
vigilant counsellors of evil as Kirke and 
Jeffreys the monarch’s ear was easily 
poisoned. An order was privately de- 
spatched to the former to interrogate 
the denounced republican, and to con- 
duct the trial in such suniniary form as 
should render all attempt at preparation 
or escape alike abortive. Kcvelliiig in 
the ancipation of another bloody sacrifice 
to the fears of bigotry and despotism, the 
ferocious Kirke proceeded with fiendish 
alacrity to execute his task. By his in- 
structions a party of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer, presented themselves in the 
dead of night, at the house of the unsus- 
pecting Decourcy, and in the authoritative 
name of uu^jesty loudly demanded ad- 
mittance* Aroused by ibc tumult, the 
victim himself hastily descended to obey 
the; summons. 

** Your name is Decourcy?” asked the 
officer abruptly. 

“ The same,” replied D<*coiircy. 

“ Our parley must be brief, for my or- 
ders are precise. You are my prisoner : 
give me your sw’ord, and in the king’s 
name follow us.” 

Decourcy had been season cil in the 
school of calamity. Even had it been 
otherwise, political arrests had become 
matters of such frequent occurrence, 
that a man of known republican prin- 
ciples, how blameless soever the tenor of 
his practical life, could scarcely indulge a 
hope that he alone should escape un- 
scathed by the tempests of the time. 
Decourc}, therefore, in stern silence, 
placed himself in the midst of his military 
escort, who, with etjual taciturnity, tisher- 
ed him within the walls of a prison. 
Brief ceremony sufficed to install him in 
his comfortless abode for the night. In 
a few minutes, he was left to his hard 
couch, unchoered, save by a clear con- 
scteucc and a dauntless spirit. 

At da\ break, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the presence of Colonel Kirke. 
The military judge had hastily assembled 
a species of court-martial, tin; members 
of which, with gloomy solemnity, pro- 
ceeded to the investigation of a case 
which they had, no Jonl.t, already dc- 
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cided* Kirke himself opened the busi- 
ness of the day. 

** Decourcy,” said the president, fix- 
ing his scowling eye on the prisoner, 
you have been summoned hither to 
answer to the charge of treason against 
the crown and person of our most gra- 
cious sovereign. Speak — you were the 
chosen friend of the Duke of Mon- 
moutb ? *• 

And, therefore, arn I branded with 
the name of rebel ? ” 

“ Even so : we rough soldier meddle 
not with nice distinctions; wc mark not 
the difference between a traitor and a 
traitor’s friends. Know you not of Mon- 
mouth’s intended rebellion before the 
plan was matured ? — were you not in 
the traitor’s confidence?” 

** Whom call you traitor? I will not 
outrage the memory of my friend, even 
to disarm the terrors of justice.” 

* After the affiiir of Sedgmoor, did you 
not slielter the outlaw’s head ? ” 

1 will not, by a vile falsehood, avert 
my doom ; for 1 need not the gift of pro- 
phecy to read that mine hours are num- 
bered. The isuue of the battle of Sedg- 
moor alone acquainted me with the 
Duke’s projects and their defeat. He was 
my friend ; he once preserved my life — 
no marvel that 1 risked it to save his.” 

** Admirable candour I ” exclaimed 
Kirke, with a triumphant sneer : have 
}oii not, with equal frankness, expressed 
}our opinion of our sovereign and the 
chief-justice Jeffreys? ” 

“ 1 respect my sovereign : I might yet 
shed my blood for him on the field of 
battle, rallier than on the scaffold, had 
he not chosen fanatics for hi.> ministers, 
and soldiers of fortune for the judges 
of his free born subject.” 

“Take the prisoner hence,” said Kirke, 
addressing himself to his men. “• What 
say >oii, gentlemen?” ahked he of the 
other incmluM’s, when the guards had re- 
tired with Decourcy. “ *Tis pity gal- 
lant bearing should meet with a scurvy 
recornpcnce ; hut he must liang; the time 
demands if.” 

On his return to his solitary dungeon, 
Decourcy found means to adilress a few 
words to Matilda. The billet which con- 
tained his last adieu was confided to the 
care of a gaoler, whose services were se- 
cured by the bribe of a valuable diamond 
ring which the prisoner transferred from 
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his own finger to that of his venal at- 
tendant. 

Tears and groans are the resources of 
weak or vulgar minds. With a dry eye, 
Matilda read the fatal billet to an end ; 
then crushed it in her bosom, and allow- 
ing herself not a moment for reflection, 
flew to the house of Colonel Kirkc, of 
whom she implored a private audience. 
The entreaty having been granted with 
some difficulty, the suppliant threw her- 
self on her knees before the rude soldier, 
who contemplated her charming form 
with a look in which intense admiration 
and haughty sternness were strangely and 
fearfully mingled. 

In a voice almost inarticulate with 
terror, Matilda accosted the arbiter of 
Decourcy’s fate. ‘‘ You have signed his 
death-warrant,” said she, gasping for 
breath. As there is a just Judge above 
us, he is innocent. He is mine — mine 
in the sight of heaven ! ” 

“ He may yet be saved,” observed 
Kirkc, with a fiendish smile : his des- 
tiny is in your hands ; and for the means 
— ’tis but a trifling sacrifice.” 

“ Name it!” shrieked the frantic Ma- 
tilda : “ name any terms — that honour 
may not blush to yield. Save him I — 
save him ! — * twill he an act of godlike 
mercy in the c\cs of man ; of justice, in 
the siglit of heaven !” 

The iron features of Kirke glowed with 
an expression of unwonted admiration. 
After a pause, he raised the treinbling 
maiden from her supplicating posture; 
and, pointing to a scat beside him, — 
“ Avow, beauteous Matilda,” said the 
soldier, “ that lie for whom you plead is 
to me the w'orst of criminals, the mo.st 
audacious of conspirators ; he is master 
of a heart which, were it mine — ” 

Unable to suppress her feelings of hor- 
ror, Matilda was about to rise. Nay,” 
said the tyrant, taking forcible possession 
of her hand, “ you must hear me. You 
would sue for Decourcy’s life. I wear a 
rough visage, but my heart is not of steel 
or stone ; it resists not the eloquence of 
lips so soft — of eyes so bright ! The 
prisoner may be spared, but on certain 
conditions. Lovely advocate of traitors ! 
I would not deny your prayer ; hut, trust 
me, I look for my reward.” 

“ Alas !” replied the shrinking girl, 
unwilling to abandon all hope, yet dread- 
ing a confirmation of her worst fears, 
“ you mock me. Be merciful to De- 
void. IV, 


courcy — he just to yourself. The «vlrtuc 
that stoops to claim reward foregoes tlie 
homage of mankind.” 

“ Virtue ! — mine little recks of empty 
praise ; it covets more solid advantage. 
Speak; and recollect that on your an- 
swer hangs Decourcy’s fate. May I hope? 
Say but the word, and iny interest, my 
credit, iny fortune, are yours.” 

** Ay ! I understand you now ; I read 
the mazy darkness of your soul. Mercy 
must be purchased at the price of ho- 
nour : I must he vile, that my judge may 
be just. Oh, God ! ” exclaimed &hc, siul- 
denl3' bursting from tlie grasp of Kirke, 

he must die 1 — but to die thus is hor- 
rible.” Again she clasped the stern sol- 
dier’s knees — “For pity’s sake, let him 
not perish on the scaflbld : he is loyal, 
brave, and honourable — a soldier, like 
yourself. Oh I if your heart he human, 
triumph not over a poor weak woman. 
Force me not to renounce mine own 
respect — to seek companionship with 
mine own shame. Enough that my lot 
he cast in wretcliedness, hut add not the 
damning stain of iufuiny to the burden of 
sorrow.” 

“ A truce, lady, to these idle scruples,” 
replied Kirkc: 1 am little used to set 
phrases. Your reputation, however, shall 
he .safe : I am no heedless hoy, to boast 
of a lady’s love. ’Tis good to observe 
discretion in such matters, for the tongue 
of .scandal takes sad licence. At twelve 
— to-night ! — 1 again throw myself at 
your feet. Uememher, should your door 
he shut, Decourcy dies to-inorrow.” 

With these words, Kirke abruptly 
quitted the apartment. 

Despair and death in her heart, the 
unfortunate Matilda pursued her steps 
homewards. As she reached her cham- 
ber — “ He must die!” exclaimed she, 
tottering to a scat — “'he must die! — 
and mine is the hand that strikes the 
blow ! I might save him ! Horrible al- 
ternative ! .... Is there no hope ? Oh, 
none, none ! . . . Yet, hold — that friendly 
draught — ” and her burning eyes rested 
on a phial of opium which stood on a 
little tabic in the corner of the chamber : 
“ Let me yield, and die,” added she ; 
“ for I may not survive dishonour.” She 
paused not an instant on her fearful re-, 
solve ; her livid lip quivered us it came 
in contact with the deadly drug 

“ Eternal Power ! be iiierciful ! ” eja- 
culated Matilda, as she descended the 
B a 
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stsars, and half opened the outer door. 
She then again Kought her apartment, 
and threw herself on her couch. In a 
few moments, her senses were buried in 
lethargic slumber, 

« « • « « 

The morning sun shed its first faint 
ray in the apartment of Matilda, as she 
opened her heavy eyelids, and belield the 
detected Kirke gazing in silence on her 
countenance. The appeared to her 
as a dream. . . . “ Barbarian I” she feebly 
cried — “ but all reproach is vain — the 


hand of death is on me — let me once 
more behold Decourcy.” 

“ Decourcy ! ” replied Kirke, with a 
bitter laugh; “ if you have strength 
enough to reach yonder window, you 
may behold him. Fear not — he will 
tarry till you come.” 

\Vith the assistance of her destroyer, 
the dying Matilda dragged herself towards 
an open window, whence she beheld a 
gibbet, to which was suspended the stiiT- 
ened corse of Decourcy. She saw no 
more — she uttered not another word — 
her spirit had fled for ever. * 


LINES ON A VIEW FKOM SANDOWN CASTLE. 

BY G. R. C ARTER, ESQ. 

A i.ovELY scene, although the siiinmer tints 
Have ceased to beautify the verdant robe 
Which smiled beneath the pag{*antry of heaven ; 

But, shielded by a zone of hills, and fraught 
With nature’s magic, it enchants the eye. 

The distant towm is deep with light and shade, 

And fringed with gloomy woods, the plains appear 
To change their aspect with each passing cloud; — 

And churches tow^eriug o’er the snnu\ trees, 

From which jirocecds'the music of tlu-ir bells. 

Recall the heart to dreams instinct with bliss. 

And brighter than tlie phantasies of life. 

The rural homes that greet the eye afar 

Are deeply tinged with sunshine, and the cliffs 

That rear their summits o’er the silent wave 

Sternly-inagnificent, attest the fume 

Of those “ whose fliig has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ! ” 

Oh ! t have lovcs^l 

In childhood’s cloudless morn to mark the flush 
Of vernal flowers amid these lonely paths; 

And when I heard the bees with gentle hum 
Re.spond to the soft niurmurs of the wind, 

1 felt the spell of Nature’.^ quietude 
Stealing into my soul; — the midnight hour 
Accompanied with its imnrirtal (iiiceii, 

Whose silver image trembled on the deep. 

And countless stars likes eyes that watch’d above. 

Allured my lirooding spirit to enshrine 
Its thoughts in some sweet theme of poesy. 

I LOVE THEE YET. 

BY JA .TA EL. 

I love thee yet ; I love thee yet ! — 

Thou’rt false to me; thou’rt false to me; 

♦ The foregoing Episode is founded in fact. Our readers wall perceive that tlie sulijcct 
has been taken from the French talc cnncliideci from our last. We have, however, avoided 
««s anachronism in which the Frencli writer has indulged himself with regard to Algernon 
Sidney. That unflinching republican was executed in the reign of Charles II., and not 
during that of bis brother and successor James 11. 
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And pride should teach me to foi^et; 
But still my heart beats true to thee. 

I love thee yet; I love thee yet! 

I thought to still 
Each burning thrill ; 

1 thought to drown each fond regret: 
But, ah ! my soul 
Forbids control — 

I love thee yet ; I love yet ! — 

Still midst the gay, Pm seen. Pm heard; 

My mother joys to hear me sing. 

Nor dreams that, like the wounded bird, 
1 bear the shaft beneath the wing ! 

But in my bower 
. At twilight hour, 

I think of times when first we met; 

And tears will tell 
How much too well 
I love thee yet; 1 Jove thee yet. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BERRI. 

A NARRATIVE of trifling incidents fre- elc^afiies^ seated on long lines of chairs 
miently throws more light on the private beside the walks. At length the gen- 
diaracters of the great, than the pompons tleinan, perceiving some traces *of 
details of history, which arc generally fatigue on the countenance of his lady, 
confined to political nianceuvros and mi’ proposed to her to be seated ; and,with- 
litary movements. The historian would out considering the contrast presented 
look with scorn on the following ance- by their homely attire to the magnifi- 
dote, for the royal fiersonagcs on the cent Sunday toilets of the neighbouring 
stage of history always act according to ladies and gentlemen, the couple with 
the regular and solemn eticjuette of tra- much nonchalance took chairs close to 

gedy. As life, however, is really made up some fashionables, who manifested no 

of little evLTv-day occurrences : we may little disdain at their vicinity. When they 
compare the familiar anecdotes of princes had sufficiently rested theinseives, and 
and princesses to be found in the period- were showing some indications of de- 
icals of the da}*, to the lively and more parturc, the loucusc de chaises, a skeleton 
natural representation of comedy. apparently sent by Providence on the 

A few months previous to the birth of earth, as an example of the minimum of 
the Due de Bordeaux, a gentleman, plain- flesh with which a human being can exist, 
ly dressed and of most unostentatious stepped up to the gentleman, and with 
appearance, with a young lady leaning on a grimace intended for a smile demanded 

his arm, likewise attired with great sini- eight sous of “ 

plicity, was seen to leave theTuillcrics by C^csf bon, Madame.'* And the gen- 
the gate opening on the Place dc la Re- tlrman ruimiKiged every pocket, with the 
volution, near the Rue de Rivoli. It laudable determination of paying the debt 
was one of the first Sundays in the sum- incurred ; but the search was vain ; not a 
mer season, and the gardens were crowd- s(ws was to be found. He rose suddenly, 
ed with well-dressed people. 'J'he lady looked iiiiuttcrahle things at his lady, 
intimated to her husband that she wished turned on his heel, and seemed ns if in 
to bend her steps to the Champs Elysces. quest of an acquaintance ; unfortunately 
Thither they accordingly went; and none was in sight. ^ 

for some time mingled with the throng, “Good heavens, madame!" said be 
highly amused at the scene before them, abruptly; “ I really have forgotten to put 
Mendicants and singers as usual passed any money in my pockets.” 
up and down ; and the newest fashions “A likely story,” replied the lean gen- 
of the day, in silk, in gauze, or lace, were tlcwoinan: “ short memories are some 
practically i]lustrate<l by the dresses of times prodigiously convenient.” 
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**’ Upon my word, when I return, 
I will not forget to send you your 
money.” 

dh, without doubt, as punctually as 
others who incur debts of’ this sort every 
day; every hour 1 am bamboozled in 
this manner.” 

The enraged letter of chairs began to 
elevate her voice to so impertinent a 
key, that a brilliant auditory collected 
round the ^o/i«-less pair ; whilst the elo- 
(]uence of the creaitress became every 
moment more energetic. 

“ People are looking at us : we shall 
be recognised !** said the lady to her hus- 
band ; can we find no way of terminat- 
ing this unpleasant business?” 

“ I have thought of an expedient,” 
replied the gentleman ; then taking bis 
wife’s umbrella, and handing it to his lean 
tormentress ; “ Have the goodness,” lie 
said, to keep this in pledge : the person 
who redeems it will show you a glove, 
the fellow to this, which 1 will likewise 
leave with you.” 

'flic woman snatched the umbrella 
and the glove, looking at them with the 
air of suspicion with which she had oc- 
casionally surveyed an equivocal ten- 
tous piece. The umbrella, which was 
worth fifty times the debt, was contcnqit- 
iiously suspended by its green fringes 
on a shrub close by; and shrugging up 
her shoulders, the creditress turned 
ruddy to some other customers. The 
penniless couple made their exit through 
one of the green alleys towards the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine ; but as they 
were laughing heartily at the adventure, 
they were burprihctl by the pattering of a 
few heavy drops of rain. 

“ It rains,” said the gentleman, “ and 
that confounded umbrella is gone; wc 
must quicken our steps.” 

In a few moments the drops became a 
heavy shower: the foliage of the trees, 
covered with dust, soon began to dis- 
pense to the crowd beneath them a 
second-hand torrent, as good as new, but 
rather more muddy. Some ran to their 
homes, others endeavoured to procure 
coaches or cabriolets ; our luckless 

t aiple soon found the shelter worse than 
e shower. 

‘‘ This,” said the gentleman, “ is a good 
lesson. Come, Caroline, we must run 
like the rest;” and both hurried towards 
the Rue Duphot. ‘ he shower had by this 
l^ime increased to a perfect storm, and 


gusts of wind beat violently in their faces ; 
the gutters swelled into rivulets, the pave- 
ment was slippery, and the water fell 
like cascades from the eaves of the 
houses. The lady was quite out of 
breath ; when fortunately a large coach- 
house, the folding doors wide open, 
presented a temporary shelter. 

With spectacles on nose, and broom in 
hand, was an old porter, in a leathern 
apron, busily employed in sweeping the 
mud from before the door. At the sight 
of the lady, who shivered and drew her 
wet garments round her, he dofied his 
casfittelte with an air of gallantry, and 
holding it in his hand, while he perform- 
ed sundry reverences, pointed to a glass- 
door in the inner part of the coach-house. 
“ If inudainc would be pleased ; if mon- 
sieur would do him the honour ; if they 
would condescend to enter his poor dwell- 
ing ; true, it was a little wretched place ; 
but madamc might dry her clothes. The 
peiilc dame would take cold if she stood 
in that damp coach-house. 

No choice was left ; the offer was both 
courteous and cordial, and the pair went 
into the nutshell abode : it was a com- 
plete magazine of industry, their host, to 
liis vocation of porter adding that of cob- 
bler. On one side were awls, lasts, and 
old shoes ; in a corner stood a cuckoo 
clock, with its swinging pendulum ; in 
another hung a wickcr-cagc, tenanted by 
a chattering magpie. From the centre of 
the dingy cieling was snspeiuled a dull 
lamp, whicli burnt all day, for not a ray 
of borrowed light ever entered from the 
glass- door. Our porter, who was gallant, 
offered his fair guest a seal in a huge 
leathern chair, that nearly filled the room; 
he then, for the entertainment of the 
gentleman, commenced a political discud-- 
sion on the state of affairs in general. He 
knew every thing, and with much gravity 
acquainted his hearers with all that u'us 
going on at the Tuillerics : it was his 
opinion, too, that Napoleon would shortly 
be recalled from Saint Helena. The 
gentleman seemed highly amused with 
his entertainer, and received each sally 
with hearty bursts of laughter. Mean- 
time the violence of the storm decreased, 
and as a quiet drizzling rain had set in 
for the rest of the day, the lady express- 
ed some ^mptoms of impatience and 
fatigue. Upon this the host immediately 
interrupted himself in the midst of one 
of his best descriptions. 



WOMAN’S WORTH. 


SIS 
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" If I might venture,” said he, ** to 
make so unworthy an odor to madaine, 1 
have an umbrella, it is of ample dimen- 
sions, though rather of an antique cut.” 
lie then drew from u hidden recess an 
umbrella, the like of which had never 
been seen in the streets of Paris since the 
said metropolis had been a Christian city. 
At sight of the ponderous maclune the gen- 
tleman laughed till tears stood in his eyes. 

“ As I frankly own,’* said he, “ that I 
have not a sous in my pocket, is it pos- 
sible that you think me honest enough to 
be trusted with such a treasure ? ** 

“ Yes,” replied the porter, “ I think 
you have an honest face. 1 seldom walk 
the streets with this umbrella, as I am 
very hardy, and care little for the risk of 
compromising my attire ; but it will cover 
the little lady from the wet. Such as it 
is, it is at your service, and I dare say 1 
can find the lady a pair of old clogs.** 


Tlie lady accepted the clogs, and thus 
equipped the strangers quitted the hos- 
pitable old man. 

About an hour afterwards, a footman 
in the royal livery brought buck the pre- 
cious umbrella, and the clogs, with a 
packet directed to the old porter, and 
containing a bank-note to the amount of 
a thousand francs from the Due dc 
Berri. The footman then proceeded to the 
Champs Elysecs, and, after some trouble, 
succeeded in finding the loiieiixe (le chaises^ 
to whom he said, very coolly ; " Do you 
know this glove, madanic? — here are 
eight sous, and the Due dc Berri requests 
you to return the princess*s umbrella.** 

The unfortunate Due de Berri, a few 
days before his violent death, was heard 
to relate this anecdote with great good 
humour. 


WOMAN’S WORTH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

All honour to Woman, on earth’s dreary way 
She diffuses of ITeaveu the bright beaming ray, 

The joy-giving bands of love, too, she weaves, 

1^'roiu the Graces her chaste flowing veil she receives. 
Her fostering hands the fuel bestow, 

By whidi our best feelings eternally glow. 

From truth’s, from reason’s, bonds still straying, 
IVoud man pursues his dreary eourse, 

Thoughts wild and restless still betraying, 

A victim still to passion’s force. 

Oft anxious on the future gazing. 

Its labour still his soid renews. 

Some baseless ejiipty dream still raising. 

Which midst the stars he e’en pursues. 

But soon is the wanderer gently lured back 
By Woman’s sweet smile, to reason’s lost track; 

Back to rcidity’s regions again, 

Where Nature her simple abode doth retain, 

From which, in soft modesty purely arrayed, 

Her true daughter Woman hath never yet stray’d. 

In endless bitter strife eiiga^ng. 

In schemes of violence still rife. 

No rest, no peace, his cares assiiagiiig, 

Proceeds the outcast Man thro* life. 

What he has formed again undoing, 

No [)eace conflicting passions give, 

Like Hydra’s ghastly beads renewing, 

More quickly than they cease to live. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 


I Mag* 


But Womnn^ ambitious of ii^orthler [jraise^ 

Culls the sweet flowers the present displays. 

And tends them incessant with watchfullest care. 

Freer than IMan in her boundeil career. 

Richer than he with his much vaunted store 
Of Science profound and poetical lore. 

AU feelings else to self resigning, 

The icy heart of Man ne’er knows. 

Breast on tender breast reclining; 

The godlike joys which Love bestows ; 

Knows not the mutual souls’ outpouring, 

No healing balm in tears confined. 

And stormy life’s incessant warring 
But hardens more his hardened mind. 

As kissed by the breeze tlie Ailolian lyre 
In harmony thrills through each trembling wire, 

JSo the soul of fond Woman, tenderly moved 
By the picture of \voes which others have proved, 

Throbs in her bosom to sunpathy true. 

And dims her briglit eye with soft heavenly dew. 

By brutal force his sway obtaining, 

All laws of Justice Man ontbrav(;s. 

Thus Russians^ with the sword explaining^ 

Would prove whole nations born for slaves. 

Stern discord’s voice is ever raging. 

Mild charity affrighted flown. 

In bitter feud for aye engaging 
He harks to violence alone. 

But the sceptre of Morals, with kindliest hand 
Bv woman is sway’d; at her gentle coniinaiid 
The fierce n»giiig storms of contention abate. 

And all that existed in iniitual hate 
In amity’s bonds she soothingly joins. 

And discord’s harsh elements firmly combines. 

A. O. 


TO THE MEMORY OF # * 4^ # 

His dream of life hath pass’d away. 

And Death, triumphant, bears its sway 
I;pon that marble brow; 

That form, so lately fraught with grace. 
That fine and intellectual face. 

Is cold and lifeless now. 

How sad the change since first we met — 
In memory’s eye I see him yet 
As health and beauty smil’d; 

When she, with whom his soul was tied. 
With woman’s love and woman’s pride 
His happy hours beguil’d. 

They loved, and were beloved by all; 

Their hearts ne’er clos’d 'gainst pity’s call. 
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Nor spiiniM the mourner’s tone: 

Ah ! would that those could now impart 
That solace to the widow’s heart 

Which from her lips they *ve known. 
Hers is, alas! no common grief; 

No earthly aid can give relief, 

Or still her troubled soul: 

None, save that mighty Power above, 

8o full of UHTcy, peace, and love, 

Such sorrows can control. 

J IcT lo^ e-fraught days of bliss are o’er — 
Her soul’s best joy is now no more. 

And all around is gloom: 

The frame ol* his exulted mind. 

So noble, generous, and kind. 

Now slumbers in the tomb. 

Ihit, ah ! she will not tarry long — 
Amidst life’s sad and sorrowing throng 
She will not long remain : 

Soon will her wearied spirit fly 
To join his sainted soul on Ingh, 

Nnd never part again 


of iLttcratuiT, yinc Hi'tsJ, etr. 

THE ANNEALS- 


Thi: KiiTTSAKi: for isr,2. Edited bj/ 

Frederic Manset Reynolds. Longman 

and (‘o. Price One (Guinea. 

H-AD Annuals been in vogue in the 
days when Shakspcarc flourished ; had 
be, after feasting his eyes on the crimson 
silk biiidiug of the Ltjou of a work which 
now lies before us, j)nce one guinea (we 
feel ourselves in a most circumstantial 
humour) ; had the bard, wc say, after 
this indulgence, perused the list of lords 
and ladies bright,” countesses, honour- 
ables, M, P.’s, and other notables, whose 
names arc tastefully displayed in small 
caps, at the bottom of page iv., somewhat 
like the enumeration of all imaginable 
virtues on the luomimcntnl marble of the 
departed ; we opine that in such case so 
great a proficient in the knowledge of 
human nature would scarcely have ven- 
tured on tlie question, “ wliat’s in a 
name?” Slender as may be our own 
provision of science, we right well know 
the power of a name to propitiate edito- 
rial favour ; anil so docs our learned co/i- 
frere (if we may presume to call him so). 


w'ho has this season culled a choice bou- 
quet of lordships and ladyships, to scatter 
tlicir sweets tlirough the gilt-edged pages 
of the “ Keepsake.” Here and there, to 
be sure, we observe the intrusion of an 
untitled scribbler — generally one belong- 
ing to the trade (the word will out) of 
author&hip — admitted, we suppose, on 
sufferance, as an old stager is occasion- 
ally allowed to figure on the same boards 
with a select coterie of amateur Romeos, 
Jaflfiers, Calistas, &c. The names of these 
obscure consumers of the midnight lump 
serve ns a foil, at least in the table of con- 
tents, to those of the comnte U faul contri- 
butors. The former are the plebeian 
daisies that border an aristocratic parterre 
of pinks and tulips. 

Let it not be imagined, from our ob- 
servations on titled authors — on names 
with handles affixed to them — that we 
have any invidious purpose in view. We 
entertain a vast respect for literary lords 
nnd ladies, and right glad arc we that the 
days ore gone when barons bold found 
more difficulty in writing their own names, 
than in storming castles and levying con- 
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trlbutions on insolent roturiers; exploits 
which, in the present (u-ngmatical davs, 
are terinecl burgluries and highway rob- 
beries. A little learning, with all its 
dangers, keeps tlic magnates of the land 
from dabbling in mischief. For our own 
parts, wc should be delighted to see even 
the bench of bishops attacked with a vio- 
lent fit of the cacoethes scribendi^ and con- 
tributing whole pages of their unctuous 
eloquence to all the weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, and annuals of the press, in- 
stead of exposing their right reverend 
graces to the risk of being burnt in effigy 
bv the rabble of NToitingliain or Derby. 
\Ve merely ventured, though with ex- 
treme diffidence, a remark on the immor- 
tal poet’s mistake in denying the omni- 
potence of a name. W'e look again to 
the table of contents of the crimson vo- 
lume now lying on our table, and wc are 
comj)letcl} dazzled by the constellation 
of noble and honourable names which 
flashes its brilliancy on our e\es. To 
criti/i’ise article-^ to which such signatures 
are affixed would be sacrilege. To bint 
that a Lord James would do well to 
culti^ate an acquaintance w'ith grammar, 
or that a Sir John’s pathos makes us 
lungh, (for the ladies, they arc all 
of course delectable,) would be abso- 
lutely worse than robbing an altar. In 
no respect, therefore, has the gentle- 
man set in editorial authority over the 
“ Keepsake” diNpIa}cd more tact than in 
excluding from his hot-presscjl vellum, as 
lar as the measure was practicable, the 
“profane rabble” of authors — excuse 
the phrase, ladies — we quote Horace, 
who, like tlic aforesaid gentleman, held 
in utter abomination xhv 2>r<d’afiyfn vu/gus. 
Wc might, perhaps, witli tlie aid of a good 
telescope, ob^erve a spot or two on the 
sun’s (iisk ; but we dare not level the 
critical lorgnellu at the pages of a work 
open only to the inspirations of genius 
prcseiitable at court. 

Header, induct your fingers into a pair 
of milk-w'hite kill gloves, and then, with 
all befitting caution, }ou may venture to 
turn over the leaves of the “ Keepsiikc 
for 1832.” lias not every page an odour 
of otto of roses? We wdll hazard the 
assertion, tliat the precious manuscript of 
each article has been written “ with a 
neat little crow quill ” on embossed satin 
paper, and by the soft, silvery light of a 
Grecian lamp in some exquisite boudoir, 
whose rose coloured silken festoons throw 


[Lady's 

a delicate tinge upon the noble counte- 
nance of the author or fair authoress. 
Such compositions are purged of the 
rough, caustic bumoiir which marks the 
productions of the untitled fry who will 
scribble you sheets of boisterous wit by 
the hour; nor will your cmianimity be at 
all disturbed by the pathetic efliisions 
with which plebeians occasionally mar- 
tyrise your nerves. Your vulgar writers 
have the j)retensioii to amuse or instruct 
— they aun at effect — their wit has a 
rude, indecent health about it : your 
patrician genius is sickly, languid, and 
genteel. 

We repeat, that our high reverence for 
the exclusive circle of Almacks shields 
the ai'istocraticul literature of the “ Keep- 
sake” from the exercise of our vocation 
in detail: we can only observe, generally, 
that the upper house has contributed 
many pieces, especially in the poetical 
department, which may be strongly re- 
commended as narcotics. AVc have 
some smart lively pieces from the re- 
gulars of the literary corps, if we may 
venture on that distinction. The table 
of contents, terqucy quaterque hvalus^ is in 
four several places adorned with the 
magic initials, L. E. L. “ I'he Dream,” 
by the author of Frankenstein, is a highly 
interesting tale. Wo like “ Tliti Cliam- 
pion,” l)y Mrs. Gore, l*ar better than 
“ Lady Evelyn Savile’s three trials,” from 
the pen of the same authoress. 'I hcodore 
Hook, for a wonder, has contrived to ])e 
extremely amusing, without aiming a 
single shaft at the mob of householders 
who vegetate in the neighbourhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Had the 
author been sufficiently acquainted with 
the localities of Bavaria, where the scene 
of his story is laid, we might probably 
have been favoured with the usual thread- 
bare allusions to the unaccountable vul- 
garity which prefers a comfortable domi- 
cile in the cast to an attic in the west, 
“ Baby, an Aiitographical Memoir,” by 
W. Jerdan, is written with much inge- 
nuity. 

Wc quote the following extracts, which, 
in addition to their other merits, possess 
that of brevity : — 

LONDON IN SEPTXMBKR (nOT IN 

JSy Lord John liussell. 

liemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow*, 

A single horseman paces Rotten Row ; 

In Broukcs*s sits one (jiivliiunc, to peruse 
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The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of 
news ; 

At White’s a lonely Bruminell lifts his glass 
.p empty hackney coaches pass ; 

The timid housemaid, issuing furtli, can dare 
f o take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor Square ; 
Troin sliop deserted hastes the ’prentice 
dandy, 

And seeks — oh bliss! — the Mulfy-a tern- 
porafandi. 

Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 
And M'aitcrs wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
’Jlioinas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, 
Long, 

Have all left town to join the Margate 
throng. 

Tlie wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and 
four ; 

Tlic peer, who made him rich, witli dog and 

loils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a 
scorching sun. 

THE SEI.F-DE VOTED. 

Jilj Miss Agnes Shickland- 
She hat}» forsaken courtly halls and Imwers 
For his dear sake — ay, cheerfully resign’d 
Country and frieiids for him, and hath en- 
tM ined 

Her fate with his in dark and stormy hours, 
As the fond ivy clings to ruin’d towers 
With generous love, and never hath inclined 
Hound gilded domes and jialaces to wind. 

Or flnng her wintry \\reath midst sutniiicr 
llowers. 

Her cheek is pale — it hath grown pale for 
him. 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below. 

He fafles before her — fades in want and 
woe — 

Slie sees his lamp of life wax faint and dim, 
Essays to act the Uoiiian matron’s part. 

And veils with patient smiles a breaking 
lieait. 

ADVF.r.TISEMENT FXTRAOlVDI^ AllY. 

JoSl'ph Jckyll, 

Mr. J. having frequently vwtnesscd wdth 
regret country gentiemen in tlieir country 
houses reduced to the dulness of u domestic 
circle, and thereby led to attempt suicide in 
the inontli of November, or, what is more 
inelanclioly, to invite the ancient and neigh- 
liouring families of the Tags, the Hags, and 
the Bobtails ; having also observed the fa- 
cility with wliicli job liorses and the books of 
a circulating library are supplied from Lon- 
don to any distance, has opened an office in 
Spring Garden for the purpose of furnishing 
country gentlemen in their country houses 
w'ifh company and guests on the most inode- 
late terms. 


An annual subscriber of thirty guineas 
will be entitled to receive four guests, change- 
able weekly, at tlie will of the country gen- 
tleman. 

An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas 
will be entitled to receive tw’o guests, change- 
able once a fortnight, 

It will appear from the catalogue, that 
Mr. J. has a choice and elegant assortment 
of six hundred and seventeen guests, ready 
to set oU' at a moment’s w'arning to any 
country gentlemen at any country house; 
among whom w'ill lie found three Scotch 
peers, seven ditto Irish, fifteen decayed baro- 
nets, eight yellow admirals, forty-seven ma- 
jor-generals on half-pay (who narrate the 
W'boic of the Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fuzzing dowagers, one hundred and eighty- 
seven old maids on small annuities, and 
several unbeni-ficed clergymen who play a 
little on the fiddle. 

Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and 
gentlemen who describe tours to Paris and 
Fonthill at half price. 

All the above play at cards, and usually 
with success, if partners. No objection to 
cards on Sunday L venings or rainy rnornidgs. 

The country gentleman to allow tlie guests 
four feeds a day, as in the case of jobs, and 
to produce claret if a Scotch or Irisli peer be 
present. 

Should any guest be disajiprovecl of, the 
country gentleman is desired to write the 
word “ bore” against bis name in the cata- 
higiie, or chalk it on his hack as he leaves 
the country house, and his place sliall be 
imtnedialely filled up by the return of the 
stage-coach. 

Socieli/ OJfwv, Spring OardenSf 
October 20. Ib22. 

The pictorial department of the “Keep- 
sake” opens with a spirited and beauti- 
ful work of art from the graver of 
Charles Heath. We may have seen a 
more perfect face, and a more laboured 
plate; but in freedom of touch, and 
vividness of expression, it is surpassed 
by none. The subject is a charming 
one, — the portrait of Mrs. Stanhope, by 
Rochard ; graceful, vivacious, and, far 
above all other charms natural : the slight 
irregularity of the mouth is compensated 
by greater attractions than generally 
accompany perfect beauty. The only 
conspicuous fault is, that the arm is 
carelessly finished; and, owing to the 
hard drapery of the cloak, seems a little 
contracted. The presentation plate is 
a new and elegant design by Corbould ; 
nn urn from the antioue surmounts a 
slab of marble, on whicn the name of the 
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possessor is to be written : it is delicately 
eiigravcii by Mittaii. Wc caniiot bestow 
the same praise on the vignette, like- 
wise an urn from the antique, designed 
by CorbouUl ; to the urn itself we have 
no objection, but wc greatly dislike the 
stitF composition of a vvomnn or imise 
engraved thereon, or rather therein ; 
the rounding of tlie vase ought to be 
seen, notwithstanding the pictorial re- 
presentation ; but we seem to look at a 
scene contrived in the interior, through 
an openina; in the side of the va-^e. The 
hancU of tlK' figure are well drawn ; we 
can sec nothing else in the dengn de- 
serving coiiiniendation. 'I'lie engraving, 
by Heath and Mittan is good. Four artists 
have been employed in tliis plate, but 
their labours do not appear to harmonise. 

The female figiirccntitlcd “Constance,” 
by Miss Sharpe, fiosscsses elegance and 
ease, with a natural expression of refioc- 
tion ; the (ace and figure are well en- 
graved by Charles Heath, but the trees 
andTiiickground arc left iu a culpable 
state of negligence, which gives a faded 
look to tlic whole ; this is the more to 
be rf'gretted, as wc perceive that these 
accompaniments have been prettily de- 
bigned. There is a want of cleaV^e^s 
in this plate. As for the pair of bcara- 
niouches figuring iu the (irint called “ The 
Champion/’ they arc really and truly 
beneath criticism. '’'■Dressing for the Hall” 
by Deveria, r>. events us with a portrait 
of that celebrated artist’s sister; it is 
splendidly engraved b) Cacoii ; tlic at- 
tendant figures have uo merit except as 
contrasts, but the plate is in hanuonioiis 
tone. “Good AngcN,” a powerful en- 
graving by Heath frusn Howard ; is 
remarkable for great richimss of light 
and shade; notwithstanding some awk- 
wardness of atiitiidc in the principal 
human figures, it is a picture that arrests 
and long retains the asteiition. “The 
Repentance of N’ineveh” displays Mar- 
tiros peculiar mannerisms ; a strong efiect 
of light and shadow seems its principal 
attraction, at least to the naked eye, but 
examine it with a strong magnifying glass, 
and in an instant a vvonderful scene is 
developed; groups of niiiuite spots start 
into the active energy of figures elective 
as those of the natural size ; great 
praise of course is due to the engraver, 
Henry Le Kvux. “Jsola Bella” is a 
beautiful scene from Stanfield, by I. T. 
Willmore; the distance and point of 
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sight arc finely graduated, and the whole 
is in harmonious tone. “ Byron’s Dream” 
is pictured amidst u fanciful and rather 
perspectivelcss gron[) of Palmyrian pillars, 
'i'he standing figure has sonic spectral 
dignity, but the sleeping poet is of a 
most unsentimental cmbimpomt. The 
mawkish title of “Do you remember 
it?” is enough to prejudice any one who 
detests affectation against the succeeding 
plate, hut it deserves great commend- 
ation as a work of art : the siiffiision of 
tin; countenance is true to nature, with- 
out ajiproachiug to caricature ; the hair 
the eyes, and Icatures bear the appear- 
ance of excessive weeping, and the 
utmost dejection of grief. The hand 
that holds the picture is ill drawn, and the 
back gn»und scarcely begun ; we must say 
nothing aljout finish excei»t in the figure 
and face, which are worked w'ith great 
skill and delicacy bv Mr. Charles Heath. 
A Bonnington ! was our fiist exclama- 
tion on arriving at the next plate; but it 
proves to be a most successful imitation 
of the style of that great artist, by J. VV. 
Wright, splciufidly engraved by J. C. Ed- 
wards. The figure, face, and attitude of 
the okl woman are wonderfully expres- 
sive : we almost pause to bear her speak. 
The arms and tlraperv of the younger 
lady arc not well dravvii ; the folds of the 
latter are lumpy on tiic left, and look as 
if stuffed with [fillows. We are not par- 
tisans of what foreign artists call “a John- 
Biill love of violent black and white in 
printing engravings;” but we think a 
deeper tint in the back-ground would 
have added striking lirilljarKy to the 
group, and thrown it forward into magical 
relief; altogether, the plate is a gem of 
the highest order. Although the figures 
in the foreground are rather spotty, 
“ Marly” is a fine picture, by 'J'urncr, 
engraved by Miller. As an historical 
scene, it possesses interest : the avenue 
of trees, and tlic winding banks of the 
Seine, are beaiilifai. A magnificent ar- 
chitectural perspective view of the “ In- 
terior of the Zwinger Palace, Dresden,” 
is by Proiit, finely touched by Wallis. 
Another scene, of historical interest, is 
“ Si. Germain en Laye,” from Turner, 
on which we cannot bestow unqualified 
praise. The figures are the best part; 
but we sympathise with the unfortunate 
man who appears half engulfed in earth, 
without any apparent reason for such a 
punishment. The tree on the bridge 
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would have been better sketched by many 
a girl who had taken a quarter’s lesson 
in pencil drawing; and the monotony of 
tint pervading the palace and the terrace 
renders it difficult for the eye to distin- 
guish between them. The horizontal line, 
so disagreeable in the background, is 
certainly a feature of this view of the 
scene; it must, therefore, be tolerated: 
the bridge is black and sudden. The 
next plate is the best design we ever 
remember from the pencil of Miss L, 
Sharpe; the perspective is well preserved, 
tlic iigures harmonious : the eye takes in 
the whole scene, without meeting any dis- 
traction from spotty bits or clash ing lights; 
and several individuals among the groups 
possess grace and beauty. In the cos- 
tume, however, of the whole design. Miss 
L. Sharpe has shown a most London-like 
unconsciousness of country life. The 
bride and bridegroom have a marvellous 
resemblance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the fashion plates : that circumstance 
may he accidental, hut the groups of 
spectators arc evidently composed of 
ladies of the same class; atid the i en 
have the air of smart flippant London 
shopmen. These mock gentry are never 
seen lounging in rustic churchyards; nor 
do country ladies in full-dress, on any 
occasion, kneel aroimd a el.nrch-door. 
The same hand tliat has product d much 
harmony and beauty in this design can, 
if properly tlirccted, portray objects in 
perfect accortlaiice witli truth and nature. 

plate is delicately engraved and well 
finished hyC.KolL: it is rather faintly 
printed. An admirable ISmirke closes tlie 
Keepsake plates, called “ Scandal.’^ As 
to the recipient personage, we have an 
old woman, an intimate and early ac- 
quaintance, who has but one kind efface 
and one attitude for every piece of won- 
der : the figure is, indeed, only rivalled 
by life itself. The lady who relates the 
scan, mag. is likewise* very expressive; 
but her face and head are out of pro- 
portion. Although the engraver has sadly 
neglected him, we are greatly captivated 
with the young gentleman in the corner, 
who is occupied with the amusement of 
tantalising his canine favourite. We 
never recollect to have seen a Sinirkc 
very highly engraved ; but Mr. Mitchell 
has well preserved the expression of the 
group. 


Heath’s PjcTonESQur. Annual for 1832. 

Longman and Co. One Guinea, 

With the recollection of Stanfield’® 
paintings^ exhibited at Sonjcrset House 
and Suflblk Street, fresh on onr memory, 
wc were not prepared to trace the coarse- 
ness of the scene painter so frequently as 
we do in this volume. This is an ungracious 
observation vvlierew'ith to commence the 
examination of a scries of designs, among 
which w'e find several entitled to great 
praise; l)ut the froiilispicce forces this 
observation from us. It is indeed a con- 
coction of all the faults scattered through 
the book, anil oflends by hardness, ill 
drawn trcc% and defective perspective. 

The vignette, a scene from Isola Bella, 
is in better taste : it is pleasingly touched 
by the graver of (jJoodal. “ The Swiss 
Cottage,” engraved by Allen, has merit ; 
yet there is hardness in the point of sight. 
“ Douio d’0‘)Sola” has a wild, fine sky, 
and the tops of the distant mountains are 
good; the trees are imy thing hut ifatu- 
ral : coarseness in the point of sight 
again oftends the eye. Wallis is not happy 
in the scene of “ Lago Maggiore ; ” the 
water is molten lead, the perspective bad; 
the shrubby foreground is better than in 
the former plates ; the touches on the 
tops of the opposite distant inountulns 
please, hut the merit reminds us of the 
teclinic.il tricks of scene-painting. We 
are tired of fault finding, and are glad to 
hail “ Angcra” as a line bold scene, en- 
graved in a spirited manner by R. Bran- 
dard. Wc should like to turn out an 
ugly, coarse group of trees. The trees in 
the next plate are much better, the figures 
pleasing ; the distant water and hills are 
muddy. Tiie “ Exterior of Milan Cathe- 
dral” is an attractive print; and though 
the tint is a little too sudden between the 
cathedral and the house on the left side, 
it may be considered well engraved by 
Carter. We cannot admire citlier of the 
Veronas; had trees, and hard water; the 
sky is good in both. “ St. Gio e Paolo,” 
a Venetian scene, is really beautiful ; sk^', 
water, buildings, and perspective are fault- 
less : the engraver, Willmorc, deserves 
great credit. “ The Dogana” is wild, 
bold, and beautiful; Goodal has done 
justice to it. I’he third Venetian scene 
has no striking beauties, but the general 
eflect is pleasing. “ Miirano” is very 
beautiful, the figures arc animated and 
picturesque, and well designed. We can 
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congratulate Wallis on the success of his 
plate. Mazorba” is hard and unattrac- 
tive, the perspective sudden and bad. In 
** Trent” and “ Roveredo” we discern 
the same faults. “ Tronsberg” is more 
pleasing; the figures and foreground de- 
serve praise. Both the “ Insprucks” are 
coarse and hard, and perspectiveless. The 
water in “ Landcck” resembles hay. 

Feldkirck” is much better; the lights 
are a little too strong for harmonious 
tone. “ Constance” is engraved by Jor- 
dan : it gives a thcatrieui effect of moon- 
light, but it will be mucli admired : the 
moon is too large. There are many re- 
deeming qualities in the plate of “ Schaff- 
hausen,” but the white and black tints 
are too violently contrasted. The same 
faultisapparentin“ Strasburg.” Through- 
out the whole of the designs, the figures 
are very superior in merit. 

We cannot forbear to remark, that, 
whilst perfection has been almost attained 
by our marine and architectural painters 
and. engravers, and whilst a wonderful 
cficct has been produced in the sky and 
aerial tints, since students have been ad- 
mitted to tlic inspection of the Claudes 
at the British Institution, yet trees arc 
often neglected in an extraordinary man- 
ner j and when introduced, are so badly 
drawn, as to look like spou of deformity. 
This fault, wiiicli is discernible in the 
works of Front, Stanfield, and even Hard- 
ing, ought to be corrected by a course 
of study, sedulously directed to one 
particular object. We can no more aw^ard 
exclusive praise to a landscape-painter, 
renowned for buildings, air, and water, 
but who draws trees worse tlian many 
school girls, than we can to a portrait 
painter famous for his eyes, but unable to 
paint a mouth. 

^Vc have commenced our review of 
this attractive volume by passing judg- 
ment on its pictorial einbellishinents. 
In adopting this course we confess we 
have been guided chiefiy by the consider- 
ation that a large class of purchasers of 
annuals look rather to the illustrations of 
the engraver than to those of the author. 
In this instance, however, the sketches of 
tlie latter arc exceedingly graphic, and 
possess a degree of interest which leads 
the reader insensibly from page to page, 
till, at its conclusion, the volume is closea 
with regret. 


The following extract afibrds a hint aa 
useful as the mode of conveying it is 
amusing : — 

Lausanne is exclusively a place of plea- 
sure, as Geneva is of business. At the 
former we were in danger of wanting money, 
with English gold in our pocket, because no 
one knew the value of tlic sovereign. At 
the post-office, wliich is also the messagerie, 
they absolutely refused to receive, on any 
terms, the dangerous coin- The same re- 
publican feeling prevailed at bankers where 
we applied ; but at length we had the good 
fortune to obtain our desire at tlie trifling 
cost of six or seven per cent. The best 
money to travel with is Messrs. ITerries* 
circular notes; but at all events English 
gold should be exchanged for Napoleons at 
Paris. A Napoleon is worth twenty francs 
every where ; and a sovereign worth tw'enty- 
five at Paris, and any tiling it will fetch 
elsewhere. A traveller should not liave more 
silver in his pocket tlian neccss.iry ; for the 
moment he passes the frontier, he will be 
sure to lose by it. Francs, it is true, are a 
sort of universal coin; but the stranger, 
who has not time to calculate at every step, 
or w'ho persuades himself that it is not w orth 
his while, is apt to confound them witii the 
denominations of the country through which 
he passes. In T-iomhardy, for instance, few 
of the shopkeepers will hesitate to accept of 
a franc, which is worth about ten-pence, in- 
stead of an Austrian liriu wiiich is worth 
about eight-pence halfpenny. The best w'ay 
is to devote a few minutes, on entering each 
country, to the task of making oneself ac- 
quainted with the common currency. To 
get rid of this subject, w'e would advise the 
traveller, in paying for triHing services, to 
give, without asking, about as uiueh as they 
would cost in England. If be demands 
what is to pay, he will either be grossly over- 
charged, or %vhat is still worse, the matter 
will be left insidiously to Monsieur^s gene- 
rosity. We remember, on our first visit to 
the Continent, witnessing the following scene 
in a barber’s shop in the ancient city of 
Caen : — 

English Stranger {entering abruptly), 1 say, 
what do you charge for shaving ? 

Barber {bowing profoundly, and laying his 
hand upon his heart), I have the honour of 
assuring you, sir, that 1 will not cut your 
throat.* 

Stranger sits down susjnciotisly and stdkilyf 
and the operation is 2 >efformed. 

Stranger, Now, 1 say, what is to pay? 

Barber {with respectful confidence), I will 
not presume, sir, to make any charge for so 


' A figure of speech among the vulgar, which means simply, “ 1 will not overcharge you. 
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unimportant a service. I leave the matter 
entirely to your generosity ; and, judging by 
your appearance, I feel that I shall not have 
reason to regret doing so. 

Stranger [reddening and looking foolish 
alternately, while he strives all he can to be 
angry). Psliaw I ^{gives about halfa^crown.) 

Barber. I return you, sir, my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments. I have the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Pray, 
sir, [as stranger is going out,) allow me to 
ask, — but I beg that you will remember 
I make no charge — any thing for the boy? 

Stranger [in a shout of thunder). No! (i— - 
d — you ! (Erii in a rage . ) 

When consulted by a friend on the subject 
of the studies which might be necessary by 
way of preparation for travelling on the Con- 
tinent, <<arc both French and Italian indis- 
pensable? Would some knowledge of the 
civil law be useful ? ** &c. &c. we answered, 
“ All *s one for that : lear7t to keep your 
temper." The only way to do this is to 
make up your mind, before leaving England, 
to be cheated to a certain extent. Our own 
first journey, w'c well remember, was per- 
formed in a perfect fever of indignation ; 
and all for what? We are ashamed to think 
of the pitiful sum with which we bought so 
iiiucli misery. 

Tlie Adventures of the Forlorn Hope 
of the Simplon” in search of a new route 
over tlie Alps, are told with considerable 
effect. 

At one jilace, in the midst of the moun- 
tains, they found tliat the rude bridge over 
whicli they expected to pass, had been swept 
away by an ovalanche. The chasm w'as sixty- 
feet broad, w'itli perpcn<licular sides, and a 
torrent roaring at the bottom ; but General 
Betliniond only remarked to the men that 
they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
they must. A volunteer speedily presented 
himself, wlio, clambering to tlie bottom of 
the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy 
gulf before him. In vain 

The angry spirit of the waters shrieked,” 

for the veteran, — a mountaineer perhaps 
himself, — saw that the foundations of the 
bridge — which wx*»*e nothing more than tlic 
holes in the bed of tlie torrent to receive tlie 
extremities of the poles, w'hicli bad supported 
a tmnsverse pole above — were still left, and 
not many feet under the surface. lie called 
to his companions to fasten the end of the 
cord to the precipice above, and fling dowm 
the rest of the coil to him ; with this burden 
on Ilia shoulders, he then stepped boldly, but 
cautiously, into die water, fixing his legs in 
the foundationdiolcs of the bridge. As he 


sunk deeper and deeper in his progress 
through die roaring stream, bending up 
against the current, and seeming to grapple 
with it as with a human enemy, it may be 
imagined that the spectacle was viewed with 
intense interest by his comrades above. 
Sometimes the holes were far apart, and, in 
striding from one to the other, it seemed a 
miracle that he was not swept away ; some- 
times they w'dre too shallow to afford suf- 
ficient purchase ; and, as he stood swaying 
and tottering for the moment, a smothered 
cry burst from the hearts of the spectators — 
converted into a shout of triumph and ap- 
plause as he suddenly sprung forward another 
step, {dunged his leg into a deeper crevice, 
and remained sternly. Sometimes the holes 
were too deep — a still more imminent dan- 
ger; and once or twice there was nothing 
visible of the adventurer, above the surface, 
but bis arms and head, his wild eyes glaring 
like those of a water-demon amidst his 
jirey, and his teeth seen fiercely clenched 
tlirough the dripping and disordered mus- 
tachio. The wind in the mean time increased 
every moment, and as it swept moaning 
through the chasm, whenever it struck the 
river, the black water rose witli a burst and 
a shriek. The spirit of human during at last 
conquered, and the soldier stood panting on 
the opposite precipice. What was gained 
by the exploit ? The rope stretched across 
the chasm, and fastened firmly at either side, 
was as good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant 
Frenchmen I General Betlimond himself 
was the first to follow the volunteer; and 
after him a thousand men — knapsacked, 
armed, and accoutred, swung themselves, 
one by one, ueross the abyss, a slender cord 
their only support, and an alpine torrent their 
only footing. The dogs of the division, 
amounting to five, with a heroism less for- 
tunate, but not less admirable, next tried the 
passage. They had waited till tlie last man 
bad crossed — for a soldier’s dog belongs to 
the regiment — and then, witliaquick moan- 
ing cry, sprung simultaneously into the 
gulf : two only reached the opiiosite dills, 
the other three were swept away by tlie 
torrent. These gallant beasts were seen for 
several minutes struggling among the surf; 
they recetled imperceptibly ; and then sunk 
at once in an eddy that whirled them out of 
sight. Two died in silence ; but a wild and 
stifled yell told the despair of the third. The 
adventurers, at the foot of an almost perpen- 
dicular mountain, w'hich it was necessary to 
cross before night-fall, had little time to 
grieve for their faithful friends. With the 
assistance of their bayonets, whidi they in- 
serted, wliile climbing, in the interstices of 
the rock, to serve as a siqiport, they recom- 
menced their perilous nscciit ; but even after 
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a consulfirable time had elapsed, they oAcn 
turned their heads as some sound from tlie 
dark river below reached them, and looked 
down with a vague hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be 
conceived, i\hcn they saw a tliousaiid men 
rushing down upon them from the Alps, by 
passes which Nature herself had fortified 
with seemingly iiinccessible ramparts! The 
expedition was comjdetely successful, both 
as regarded its immediato and ulterior pur- 
pose : and, indeed, with all the disadvantages 
attending the opening of a new and hazard- 
ous route, the column reached the point of 
rendezvous, several days before that of Ge- 
neral jVIoncey, w-hich had debouched by the 
pass of St. Bernard. The famous battle 
of Marengo took place iininediately after; 
and the constriiclion of tlie military road of 
tlie Simplon was decreed. 

It was eventually found that the route 
of the Simplon shortened tlie distance fiom 
Paris to iVJilan by nearly fifty leagues. 

Love in an Avalanche** is a vvliimsi- 
cal sketch, tliougli \>e are more than half 
inclined to agree with the author, lliat 
“ it eontains a gross lihel on the beauti- 
ful sex.” Wc much regret that vve can- 
not find space for the intorestins and 
romantic episode, headed, ‘‘ The Storm- 
lights of Atiyasca.” The chapters de- 
scriptive of MiLiii and Venice will he per- 
used with nuieh gratification, !)oth by 
those who have and those wi)o have not 
visited those far-famed cities : the locali- 
ties of tlie latter, — “ the Venice of poetry, 
and passion, and romance,” arc w(jI 1 de- 
scribed. The concluding portion the 
volume is devoted to a narrettive of tlic 
author’s journey throngli tlie Tjrol, — 
that land hallowed hy the struggle for 
freedom, — whence our traveller pro- 
ceeded along the banks of the Rhine to 
Strasbourg. 

“ Heath’s Pictnrescjue Annual” is more 
splcnilidly bound than any annual wc 
have yet seen. 


Tiif. Nfw Yr.Aii’s Gut, ano Juvcnii.e 
S oirviiNiR. Edited hi; Ataric 

Watts, Longman aiul Co. 

Tnr. Juvenile Annual, edited by Mrs- 
Alarie Watts, stands alone amongst other 
works of a similar name, inasunich as it 
is carefully adapted to the use of young 
children, from the age of six to eleven. 
It is composed of short talcs, in which 
we trace a cast of reality and utility that 
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occasionally reminds us of the Evenings 
at Home.” 

Wc can justly commend many prose 
articles, especially the pieces from the 
pen of the editress. “ The Journey,” 
and the Sights of Paris,” are admira- 
bly’ adapted to the capacities of children, 
without an offensive appearance of 
stooping to their intellects : we find 
nnich that is new and entertaining in 
the observations. “ Boyhood in the 
Country ” is charmingly written ; and 
“ The Little Fowler” is a delightful tale. 
“ 7'he Epistle from a little Girl who did 
not mind her Stops” is the best and 
simplest lesson we ever saw given to a 
child on the difficult and indefinite art of 
punctuation. “ The Children of Alsace” 
is a narrative of interest, that will be read 
with pleasure by young and old. Yet, 
one word on an important subject. Pa- 
rents, like British sovereigns, ought never 
to be in the wrong, and a tale founded on 
the ijriiuiplc of children acting in oppo- 
sition to their parents, however blaine- 
ahlc those parents njay be. has an injurious 
tendency. “ Bathmendi ” is good, but 
not exactly adapted to young children, 
“ 'J’he Cattle of (’apaccio ” docs not pos- 
sess the slightest attraction ; it is a grown 
person’s story, made ea''}' for young 
people, and compost'd of (lull narrative 
and dry generality. Children care not a 
straw ibr great literary names. “ The 
Day of Pleasure,” and 'riie Siege of 
Antwerj),” art? wriltcn with much sim- 
plicity and nature, and come very close 
to the Iieart. We cannot commend the 
jKietical rontrihutions to this volume, 
most ofw'hich are strongly imbued with an 
afibetation of sentimentality. Amongst 
tiie favourable exceptions must be ranked 
the following articles ; — *• The Wind in a 
Rage,” wliicli has higher merit than any 
poem we have seen this year from the 
gifted Howit family ; ‘‘ The Old Horse,” 
“ The Hear and the Bakers,” “ Natural 
Piety,” and a hymn or two. No editor 
of Juvenile Annuals seems aw'are that 
moralising verses on the state of child- 
hood, how interesting soever to readers 
of a more advanced age, are neither un- 
derstood nor apj)reciated by children. 

Like Mrs. Watts, wc think the plates 
far too good and costly for the hands 
into which they arc to pass, and the ex- 
pense far overbalances the slight degree 
of pleasure which they afford to the 
young possessors. Many of the talcs in 
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Juvenile AnnuiUs are sacrificed to the illus- 
tration of plates, and for the purposes of 
education we should find a great iniprovc- 
ineiit in such works, if the literature sug- 
gested the dedgns, instead of the designs 
the literature. Light pleasing plates, of 
little expense, such as orimincnt the 
publications of Harvey and Darton, would 
then he substituted for highly finislied 
but often inappropriate en;:ravings, and a 
large body of choice iiteratiire might then 
be afforded. A child is no judge of a 
fine engraving ; it looks whether the story 
be well told by the picture, caring fur little 
else; nay, often wondering why, in the pre- 
sent order of tilings, dull stories and 
verses should be accompanied by such 
pretty picttires. 

Sevci'al of the plates deserve notice 
for their pictorial merit, and arc well en- 
graved ; among these, we parti cidarise the 
frontispiece, and a very fjicasing vignette. 

The Crrandfathcr’s Nap** is very pretty 
and natural. “'riie Uomcn Family,” 
remarkable for clearnc'-s of tone, is an 
expressive ami fine design, and is well 
engraved by Engleheart. ** Antwerp,** 
though lightly touclied, is a gem : tlie 
gradation of perspective, and the aerial 
and hazy effect of the distance, are ex- 
cellent. It is designed by Cox, and en- 
graved by li. \Valii'>, an artist who gene- 
rally obtains onr warmest commendations. 
Wc find great improvement in the bind- 
ing of the “ New' Year’s (Jilt j ” it has dis- 
carded its delicately tinted covers, and 
adopted ill their place a material better 
suited to encounter the busy little lingers 
that wnll assiduously turn its attractive 
pages. 

AN KPISTLF. rillOl A I.ITTLK CIKI. WHO DIO 

NOT “ JIKR STOPS,” IJCT WHO SOMF- 

TJMFS WllOTF e.M’lTAL LETTFliS. 

1 cannot tell you iny dear jane Iioav very 
delighted I was to receive your letter*? and 
to find that you were returned home on the 
the tenth of next month We are going to 
Itavc a dunce on the water there is to he a 
nice band and fireworks if it rains we arc to 
have supper in the tent inonnng Maininu 
will see you safely hoiiie so 1 hope my ainit 
will let you come and see us the day after 
our dance All the little Boys and girls of the 
Village school an* to play in the grounds 
ivheri you come I will show you all the 
shells which w e got w hen w'c were at the sea 
side ill Bedlbrdshire There are many pretty 
flowers, and trees but we liked liinling shells 
and sea-w'ced of vvliicli there w'as plenty upon 
the hills There were many wild flowers hut 


they were poor things compared to our own. 
IVIaniuia and Pupa took us to sec some wild 
beasts upon the outside of a large caravan 
Then* was w'ritten up Tlie largest collection 
of Wild Beasts since the days of Noah ** so 
wc went in and saw the Elephant I expected 
that it would be just as large a beast as Papa 
And Mamma who went in first got up the 
ladder a Monkey leaped upon her back and 
put her hand before her mouth to prevent lier 
calling out for help hut Papa soon pulled off 
her disagreeable companion The Elephant 
w'hich we saw first had nut room to lie downi 
so he always stood upon the tup of his head 
There w as a ]Moiikey sitting quietly cracking 
nuts who tlirew' the shells at me 

There were also Eagles and Lions and Ti-^ 
gers outside the Caravan 'J'Jierc w ere pictures 
of beasts painted on Canvass w'hich w'ere not 
inside tlic Crocodile and llhinoceros and 
many more which I hoped to see The skin 
of the Elephant is very hard, he seems very- 
strong ami cai ried his heavy trunk w'ith great 
ease a mile off From here wc went to some 
gardens in which we saw all onr little fii- 
vourites running alioiit the rocks (he Peri- 
w'inkle, the Bee orchis the Fly orchis and 
pretty Patt‘ntilla on tlie tops of some Ifigh 
tiees Tiiere were many large crows nests, 
an<l the old Birds w ere leaching their young 
<*nes to Hy and they actually juiUied them 
out of llu* nests down tlieiv throats Papa 
says the old ones stnlV Partridges Eggs which 
they first break with their hills I lately lieard 
a M*r> nici* si or) about the Marmots tliey 
make place.s t(v live in under ground in tlie 
form of a Y and carry moss and hay to line 
them and when the load is too huge to carry 
in their moutlis tliey make a kind of live cart 
and one lies on Ids back and puts up his 
paw s after they liave heaped up the hay upon 
iiim and the sticks pull him by the tail till 
they gel Idin to their nests. 

We went to a ])arty the other day to see a 
learned dog his name i*> Sancho he can tell 
how many people tliere are in the room he 
counts them by Eating his master gives him 
])iece'> of iiiout one hit after another and he 
Eat.s and Eats Fveiy body in the room I mean. 
e\ery one but his master thought he would 
not sto]) at tile right nninher but he did and 
would not touch a piece more though his 
master tried to make him wdien you conic I 
w ill tell you more wonderful things about him. 
and about a Inim* mouse with a long tail too 
long a tail to put in a letter Mamma thinks 
1 uni your affectionate cousin Ei.len, 


The Literary Souvenjii. Edited by 
Alaric Longman and Co. 

Fob eight years the Literary Souvmir 
has borne the highest rank among its 
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contemporaries, and, as well for the 
beauty of its embellishments as for the 
supenority of its literature, has ever been 
considered a most acceptable present for 
the young, the fair, tlie good, and the pure. 

The frontispiece of the present volume 
has been dismissed from the hands of the 
engraver long before completion; and 
even bad the plate received the last 
touches, the subject is far from attractive. 
The expression of the face is forced into 
constrained gaiety, wholly different from 
the charms of a natural smile; the figure 
is stiff. The next plate represents one of 
those beautiful little fresco scenes, for 
which Stothard is renowned, and is far 
the best of this species of design which 
we have yet seen. It has been reduced 
with the utmost skill and regard to pro- 
portion ; — the perspective is admirable, 
and the engraving most delicately touched. 
In “Obcrwcssel on the Rhine,” the trans- 
ition from dark to light, or rather from 
black to white, is too violent : the back 
ground should have had more work, or 
the' fore ground to the right a lighter 
tone. The succeeding plate is a bad 
engraving from a magnificent picture. 
The hard liny strokes of the graver make 
the features appear harsh and wooden. 
The curls seem as if cut out of cloth. 
The folds of the satin robe are trifling 
and spotty. Fini.di could not have ren- 
dered tlic plate good, yet there is a mi- 
serable want of it. “ Nuina and Egcria,” 
by II. Howard, engraved in pretty equal 
tone by C. Rolls, is pleasing and interest- 
ing. SVe have not yet seen in any of the 
Annuals, a good design by the Johannots. 
— Going to Mass ” is the very worst of 
them all ; — it is in vain to search for a 
point deserving commendation : the odd 
little distortion meant for a child, the 
tree, the watch, the perspecliveless dis- 
tance, are even worse than the two prin- 
cipal figures : the engraver seems to have 
abandoned it in despair, “ Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower,” engraved by Mit- 
chel, from Northcotc, presents a his- 
torical subject that must excite universal 
interest, although it is not the hap- 
piest production of the great painter; 
It is fairly engraved. “The Tower of 
London,” from Turner, engraved by 
Miller, is a treasure of art, both in regard 
to design and execution. The murky 
atmosphere of London is finely distin- 
guished from the brilliant summer sky 


above; the water, the lights, are ma^icni, 
the harmony of tone perfect. All the 
peculiarities of the scene are true. The 
only fault perceptible is, that the hulk to 
the right appears as if cut out of marble. 
“ The Turentella ” is strongly illustrative 
of national character, and deserves atten- 
tion ns a work of art. It is well engraved 
by Greatbatch, from a painting by Mont- 
voisin. The subject is not to our taste. 
The next plate has been leR in a state 
so crude and unfinished, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between the faults of 
the painter and those of the engraver. 
The breadth of the drapery in the fore- 
ground is ungraceful. The lady is at 
present asleep. There is an idea of ele- 
gance in the design which might be 
brought out after many days’ assiduous 
labour. “ The Deveria Family,” designed 
by Achillc Deveria, is certainly the most 
attractive picture in the Souvenir ; it is 
lively and original. FIven the good opi- 
nion of themselves so apparent in the 
demeanor of the whole group, is most 
amusing to those who study cliaracter. 
Sangster has engraved this plate in his 
happiest style, and lias given it a niout 
delicate finish. “ The Arrest,” by Alfred 
Johanuot, is entitled to more commend- 
ation as an engraving than as a design ; 
but the head of the principal figure in 
the group is effective. The heads of the 
soldiers arc disproportionate and gigantic, 
and their faces have the appearance of 
masks. The face of the child is miserably 
done, the figure worse. 

The first remarkable circuinstaiicc to 
be noted in the literary department of 
the Souvenir is the absence of most of 
the names by which its pages were for- 
merly distinguished — Allan Cunningham, 
Hogg, Bulwer, Malcolm, Mrs. Hemans, 
L. E. L., Macginn, Crofton Croker, &c. 
A devotion to mere names is one of the 
crying sins with which editors of Annuals 
are chargeable: in some instances, the 
places of these stars are as well filled up 
by new contributors ; and, for our parts, 
we have the temerity to own that we 
prefer good productions from new writers 
to indifferent articles bearing the signa- 
ture of established names. The most 
superior paper in the Souvenir — “Fe- 
male Friends,” by Mrs. Watts, — we 
have selected for our prose extract. The 
talents of this amiable lady arc admirably 
suited to the delineation of the delicate 
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features of female eharacter; and we 
would recommend her to sketch other 
classes of females, with the same minute 
yet vit^oroiis pencil. “ The Signal,** by 
Leitch Ritchie, will be rend with deep 
interest, although the dcntmenmil .» 
wound up with a daring defiance of all 
probability. “ The Runaway,” by Miss 
Mitford, is by no means in that larly’s 
best style. “ The Bride of tlje Nile,** 
“ The Jubilee,’* and “ Benedetto Man- 
gone, ** arc well written. The best pt)cl- 
iced contributor is the author of Lillian. 
His “ Stanzas,” drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Plague in Boccacio’s era, and 
the ap[)ronching pestilence in our own, 
arc skilhdly touched: we shall extract 
the best verses. ‘-The Bridal of Bel- 
mont,” is an old story: we have seen 
it vamped up in many an evanescent 

f )nhlication, which, in the conr>e of the 
nst five years, has enjoyed a glimmer of 
cxi^tencc. The author of Lillian, how- 
ever, though rather free in s ime passa.:('s, 
has told the tale with spirit, with poetical 
lire, and a cadence of music. 

When in a publication like the present 
wc meet with the paper entitled, “ The 
Conversazione,” what can wc say to Mr. 
Alaric Watts, but that he lia> injured 
himself and served his enemies, by the 
blind headstrong indulgence of his resent- 
ment? There is talent and very probably 
truth in this perfonnance j but why do 
we find it here ? If newspaper mongeis, 
and other libellers deserve ca'^tigation, 
why not make a sixpenny book of the 
whole atFair, and fight the battle out on 
proper ground ? This ill-jndgcd satire 
catuiot fail to detract from the former 
high character of the TjHcrury Sovveuir. 
The article may make its little blaze 
and bustle among editors of Magazines 
and newspapers, but it will be read with- 
out interest by the whole class of Annual 
purchasers. By taking notice of his ene- 
mies, Mr. Alaric Watts promotes their 
ends. The crawlers of the press who, 
under pretence of criticism, direct their 
puny stings against private character, 
and who attack, for the very purpose of 
exciting attention, are never so well 
pleased as when they draw on themselves 
literary or personal castigation. To the 
scribbler who tnisiakes scurrility for wit, 
even the notoriety of a Bow Street notice 
is not without its value. It is really as- 
tonishing that a man who, like Mr. Alaric 
Watts, knows the tricks of the trade, 
VOL. IV. 


can for n moment step aside from his 
course to draw these “ Tritons of the 
minnows ” from their native shoals. 

The binding of the Souvenir is greatly 
improved. 

STANZAS. 

I*ady, they say the fearful guest, 

Onward, still onvtard to the west. 

Poised on his sulphurous wings, advances; 
Who, on tlie frozen river’s b.uiks. 

Has thinned the Riis-^irtn despot’s ranks. 
And marr’d the might of Warsaw’s lances. 

Another year — a brief, brief year! 

And, lo ! the fell destroyer here ; 

He comes with all liis gloomy terrors : 
'I’licn guilt will read the properest books. 
And folly wear the so!)erest looks, 

And virtue shudder at her errors. 

And there’ll be sermons in tlie street ; 

^nd every friend and foe wc meet 
Will wear the disni.d garb of sin row; 

And qnaeks will send tiieir lies about. 

And weary ILdford will find out 
He must Ikim* four new b.iys fo-morrovv. 

But you shall fly from ilicso dark signs, 
As did those liaj)py Kiorentines, * 

Ere from your emek one ro-.e is faded ; 
And hide your youth and loveliness 
In some bright garden’s green recess. 

By walls fenced round, by huge trees shaded ; 

There brooks shall dance in light along, 
And birds shall trill their constant song 
Of pleasure from their leafy dwelling; 

You shall liavc music, novels, toys; 

But still the chiefest of your joys 
Must be, fair lady, .story-telling. 

Be cautious how you choose your men : 
D.m’t look for people of the pen, 

Scliolars who reail, or write the papers ; 
Don’t think of wits, who talk to dine. 
Who drink their patron’s newest w*inc. 

And cure their patron’s newest wajKiurs. 

Avoid all joutbs who toil for praise, 

By quoting Liston’s last new phrase; 

Or sigh to leave high fame behind them, 
For swallow'ing swords, or dancing jigs. 

Or imitating ducks ami pigs ; 

'i'ake men of sense — if you can find them. 

FEMALE FRIENDS. 

** I w'ritoofwhat I know.” — E\ei.yn'. 

Gentle Reader, liath it ever happened to 
you to have been domesticated, for any length 
of time, with a family belonging to tlio 
Society of Friends? If it have, you will be 
able to judge of the fidelity of my picture : 
if, on the contrary, they have flitted before 
your sight, leaving notning on your vision 
but a pLiinly-dressed, plainly- spoken, and, it 
may l»e, a plain’y-featiircd people, the foU 
(' C 
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lowing little sketch may not prove unin- 
teresting from its no%'elty. 

It hath fallen to iny lot, in the earlier 
period of my life, to bo thrown into the 
society of not a few of the most distinguished 
families of the sect. On my first acquaint- 
ance I w'Os greatly at a loss to distinguisli 
any diflerence in the female part of the fra- 
ternity. In their instance, youth and age 
seemed to liave lost their usual characteris- 
tics when attired in the same humble livery ; 
and when at length I learned at a glance to 
distinguish the matron from tl)e maiden, I 
found tliat it required a still keener percep- 
tion to distinguish one maiden from anothei : 
the same brovMi gox\ii and poke-bonnet were 
common to them all, and it was not until a 
month’s residence among them that 1 le:iriiod 
to separate the smart from the stattL Ry the 
end of that period, however, I hecatne fami- 
liar with the nice distinction of a plaiinl anti 
d/Y7M‘rt-crowned bonnet ; l)etween the bonnet 
lined with ivhitc, and the bontiet lined with 
the mtme coloui ; between the gaiety of white 
strings, as compared with tlie gravity of 
strings made of the palest drab ! 

,Un my fust introduetitm to a Friend’s 
family, the peeuliarily that most struck (and 
I must confess, surprise d) me, w-as the entire 
absence of all /a', vf'- in tbc manners of the 
ladies. I’o my sophisticated taste there was 
something, as it seemed to me, too unveiled, 
too straightforward, both in ajrpearariee and 
manner; a sort of singularity, w-hich aji- 
pearc'd to me to want rounding otf. 'I’hc} 
asked questions without circumlocution, arid 
returned answ'ers witljout any softening 
quiilMication. It hath been said, that ** a 
Quaker never gi>es a direct answer.*' This 
saying appears to me fo hdong t<i that fairiily 
of jests which are n.ore dis*.uigiii‘'lied for 
their piquancy than their trutli, 1 should 
say, that tlie rtveise of this ma^ili: is the 
fact; but that 1 I’^ar to aUeip])t, by my in- 
dividual strength, to remove what has beui 
conddered so ancient a lambnark. 

Another peculiarity, w liich foieihly struck 
mein their conversation, is vUiat Mrs. 3Iala- 
prup would call a ** nice derangeiricnt of 
epitaphs; *’ in other words, an exticmc pro- 
priety of diction ; their strict attention totlse 
strictest rules of Idndley Murray. With 
tliem, our excellent fiiend, Hannah More, 
etinld have no pretext for reiterating her 
favourite precept of ‘‘ calling things by their 
right names.” With them *• pink is yiink, 
and not scarlet.” In tlieir conversation there 
is an utter abs<*nre of all exaggeration or 
embellishment, and I am almost tempted to 
believe that tlieir children are /jorn with a 
knowledge of the dryness of eoinjiarison ; of 
the distinctioD betwi cn positive and superla- 
tive. However this may be, I am quite cer- 


tain that a mere child would stand a chance 
of severe reprehension who should be guilty 
of characterising an accutenl as a misfortune. 

But my reader must not imagine that I 
gained all thi.s information as easily as he 
does. No, indeed ! it required some tact to 
approach very near the geutle sisters (of the 
brothers i profess to know nothing), for they 
have a profoiihd horror of ridicule, and a 
shrinking sort of distrust for all who are 
clad ill motley. This feeling does not arise 
from coldness, but is the result of a retired 
cducatiotn and a secluded life. Tea Quaker, 
the presence of a silly woman of fashion 
would inspire more restraint than that of a 
whole body of priifotind philosophers. 

Their peculiarity of language, too, w'hich 
they value as the hedge of their ‘‘ garden 
enclo'sed,” tends to place a great gulf between 
them and the rest of the world. They can- 
not ask you how you do, without feeling that 
they have not even w'ords in common with 
their fellow -creatures. This prevents a free 
interchange of ideas, and may be one cause 
wliy they are so little known ; they seldom, 
j)erhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting iii 
the society of j)cr.'.ons of tlieir own persuasion. 

And here I cannot but rcTYinrk how seldom 
a correct vtTsion of the Quaker-phraseology 
is to he nu't with, even in the w-orks of such 
WTiters as have chosen members of that body 
for their dramatis persona*. Qne great no- 
velist, Sir Waller Scc»tt, has maile worthy 
.foshiia decides giiillv of sivrartntr at little 
llenjie ; and his gentle sister Kachael rnani- 
ftsts small respect for the rules of grammar. 
The senlimenis iinyiuted to these go'*(l people 
are, liovvever, more in accordance with those 
of the “society ” than their phraseology ; the 
acquisition of which would seem to he a 
matter of scune dilhculty, since their trusty 
friend and weli-belovtd c'ham]>ioii, Charles 
I.amh, is not entiiely guiltless of now' and 
then murdering the I'lieiuK’ English. 

Hut if any ail venturer, urged by curiosity, 
or a better feeling, will take the trouble to 
break the ice and pierce beyond the veil, I 
do not think that he will tiiid liis labour ill- 
bestowed. He w'ilJ immediately lie struck 
by what I have noticed — a startling candour 
of manner; ll^e result either of great con- 
fidence or great singleness of mind : he must 
deeirie which. If he appeal tome, 1 shall 
W’ltlioiit hesitation refer it to the latter cause. 
And now, supposing rny reader to have ad- 
vanced some steps toward an acquaintance- 
ship ; to liave g<»t over the chill which the 
THEE and THOU will not fail to throw 
over a first colloquy^ he will stand some 
chance of being frozen back by a want of 
sympathy in the material of small-talk. Music 
and places of public amusement, those staple 
commodities of the overture of conversation. 
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will not avail him here. To them, dancing 
and music are forbidden things ; of all such 
things our protestant nuns are profoundly 
ignorant. Thuir education lias unfitted them 
to decide on the respective merits of a Pasta 
or a Sontag. They cannot descant on the 
talent of rival composers, Reothoven or Ros- 
sini, or decide on the superior charm of the 
inururka or the gallopade. 

But tliough they can do none of these 
things, and are not versed in the art of ele- 
gant trifling, we will venture to predict tliat 
he will meet with no lack of useful or valu- 
able information among them. If the super- 
structure be witliout ornament, tlie founds^ 
tion is not without solulity. He w'ill And 
none of that ignorance of matters which 
shtmLd be of universal notoriety, which is 
sometimes to be met with in the coiiversatioti 
of their more sliowy neighbours. No female 
member of the Society of Friends wotiid 
ever he likely to mistake the Reformation for 
the Restoration, or confound Scotland's with 
Unnland's hist catholic James. 

If our Friend he a man of science, vhether 
naturalist, geologist, or botanist, we will ven- 
ture to promise that he shall not enter ten 
families without finding in five of them 
ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on his own ground, and this, 
too, without any assumption of extraordinary 
learning. VV'itli them such knowledge is 
tem much a matter of course to be made a 
matter of vanity ; and if w'e must acknow- 
lerige that their ciders are somewhat rigid in 
excluding them from the umuscincnts that 
are to be found abroad, we niu‘-t not omit to 
allow that they amply provide them with 
such as arc calculated to embellisli home. 

Agiiiii, if our visitor be a poet, w'e wdll 
ensure him abundant sympathy in lii« fa- 
vourite pursuit. Poetic taste, whicli may be 
almost said ti» amount to a passion among 
the ^oiJth of their sect, is, 1 fancy, the cscape- 
valvc through w'liich their rejiressed musical 
talent evajmrates. Among their most ac- 
credited favourites are Wordsworth, Beattie, 
Montgomery, Ctiw'per, and Campl>cll ; and if 
the former have most of their praise, the last 
has, I suspect, most of their Jove. Campbell 
is, indeed, the Apollo of the Friends ; and I 
scarcely know amongst them a damsel of 
seventeen who cannot repeat tiie “ Pleasures 
of Hope,” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
from beginning to end. 

Of prose-writers that are not of their 
own body, their theological favourili's are 
Cudworth and J'homas k Kempis. Indeed, 
the w ritings of the latter are in suth high re- 
pute among them, that, had the Quakers a bi- 
shopric to bestow, he would undoubtedly have 
been called upon to fill its chair. Of their 
fiivotirite novel ist-s 1 dare not say much ; 
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for tills class of reading is strictly forbidden, 
under the designation of unprofitable 
books.” Notwithstanding this prohiintion, 
however, 1 have usually discovered tliat the 
younger part of the body contrive, by some 
means or other, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the works of our most popular 
writers of fiction. 1 feel a tenderness in 
alluding to this subject, from Uiefear of get- 
ting my fair friends into a scrape. Never- 
theless (sul> rom), such is the fact ; for 
each heart liath its own peculiar star. Of 
their parliamentary favourites, Wilbcrforce 
was the idol before whom they liowcd. This 
may seem odd in a sect whose polity is so 
evidently liberal ; but in this instance, what 
they consider the smaller good is made to 
bend to the one of greater inngnitudc, and 
thus they forgive his Toryism for tlie sake of 
Ills philanthropy. 

“ So much for mind, and now for outward 
show." 

As a lover of impartiality, I must not ne- 
glect to caution any unfortunate husband, 
w'ho may be smarting under tlie recent in- 
fliction of a bill from Madame Carson, and 
W’ho is ready to wish that Ihn wife had l/een 
of the sect that arc limited in the choice of 
their dresses, from being over-hasty in liis 
judgment. 1 am of opinion that when the 
Creator, for the sins of our first parents, or- 
dained that they should need clothing, heim- 
X>arted to the o'iginal oireudcr, and all her 
female posterity, a taste, whicJi converted 
the penalty into a boon ; on this principle 
only can I account for the love of dress so 
common to them all. Even the Quukeressesy 
wdio, ill obedience to the injunction of St. 
Paul, “ refrain from outward adorning,” 
and are restricted by their elders to garments 
composed of scarcely more than two colours, 
contrive from these simple elements to ex- 
tract as much food for vanity as a painter 
from his seven primitive colours, or a musi- 
cian from his octave of notes. It is true, the 
original materials are limited j but O for the 
varieties that their ingenuity will contrive to 
extract from these simple elements ! First, 
there is white — pure iimidiilterated white; 
then thejf is ‘dead’ white; then there is 
* blue* w'iiilo ; then there is ‘ pearl* white, 
then there is ‘ French ’ white, and heaven 
knows how many other whites. Next fol- 
low the greys : first there is a simple grey, 
then ‘ blue ’ grey, then ‘ ash * grey, tlien 
‘ silver * grey, then ‘ raven ’ grey, and, for 
aught 1 know, a dossen other greys. Then 
come the fiiw’u, the Might * fawn, the 'hare’s 
back,* and tlie • brown paper * colour. Then 
follow’ (with their endless subdivisions) the 
fttinilies of the ' Esturhazies,’ the ' doves,* 
the < slates,' the ' puces,* the * mulberries,* 
c c 
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the * bronses,' and tlie * l^ndon smokes/ — 
varieties tnnimierablc, and with clistiuctions 
only visible to tlie practised eye of a lady 
friend. As for their muslin handkercliicfs, 
let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of 
paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy tliose 
who have no such bill to pay ; lest him rest 
aasured that his burden is borne in some 
idiape or other by his graver brethren ; lie 
m&y know that a muslin hankerchief may be 
bought for eighteen pence, but he does not 
perhaps know that it may be bought for 
eighteen shillings also ; and that the sis> 
ters have a peculiar penchant for the latter- 
priced article. It is true, that a double in- 
stead of a single border forms the principle, 
I should say the only ditlVrcncc, betw'een the 
India and British manufactures : no mat- 
ter ; the India is the most diflicult to he pro- 
cured. tfierefore the most to be desired, and 
consequently the thing to he worn ! 

And then their chaussurc — in this point 
they resemble our French neighbours more 
than any other people ; it is certain tluit they 
confine themselves to shoes of two colours — 
browm and black ; hut then, tiicir varieties ! 
from the trafer-soled drawing>rooni, to the 
clogUoled walking-shoe * verily, tlicir name 
should he legion, for they indeed are muny. 

And then their gloves — who ever saw a 
Quakeress w*ith a soiled glove? On the 
contrary, who has not reivmrked the delicate 
colour, and superior fitting of their digital 
coverings. And well may it fie so ; for 
thongli ready-made gloves may do well 
enough for an umiistinguislung court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to tfiat of a <^uakcr 
belle, who wears no gloves hut such as arc 
made for her own individual finger'-. 

And then their pocket handkerchiefs, — 

I verily believe that the present fasJuon of 
the mmt choir brodi proceeded from them. It 
is true, that they do not require the corners 
to be AO elaborately embroidered ; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
open work border on cobvicb-like cambric; 
nor are tliey to be satisfied with the posses- 
sion of a moderate share of these superior 
articles. No, indeed; they fully indemnify 
themselves by liaving these necessaries of the 
finest possible quality, and in the largest pos- 
sible quantity. 

So Jong ago as tlie reign of Charles II., 
it was observed of a great statesman, that he 
was “ curious in his linen as a Quaker : ” — 
and this implied axiom of the seventeenth 
century is fully in force at the present day. 

‘ One oliscryation more, and I have done. 
In the management of that most unmanage- 
able part;df a lady’s attire, yclepe<l a sliawl, 
we will match any pretty Friend against any 
fair one of the European continent (always 
except a lady from Spain). O, the smootb- 


iiig of plaits that 1 have witnessed, to modity 
any unseemly excrescence at the back of tlie 
neck ! — O, the patience required to overcome 
the stublwrnncss of rebellious sleeves, which 
threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a 
pair of drooping shoulders ! — O, the care 
tliat has been required to prevent tlie beau- 
tiful sinuosity of a fall in the back from being 
too much veiled, or the utter annihilation of 
the far-famed Grecian bend, in the swee]) of 
its remorseless folds ! 

All this 1 have witnessed; yet if any 
sceptical reader doubt the fidelity of my 
sketch, and enquire how I became acquainted 
with all these mysteries, I may tell him that 
1 do not know by what authority he pre- 
sumes to doubt my veracity. Jf, howt ver, 
a knowledge of tlie truth will lull his sus- 
picions, 1 may as well confess the fact, 

That the glance w'hich I cherish’d most 
fondly and dearly, 

Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab- 
colour’d hue 

and that though my fair one had the had 
taste to prefer a husband fioin amtiug lior 
♦‘own people ;** — that tliough I am in inv 
forty- fifth year, and a bachelor for her sake, 
still 1 cannot forget the trepidation which 
the ru'.tle of a cerbiin druli-colourcd gown 
used to produce, or the hojies w hich a placid 
sistcr-Hke smile once excited in my heart. 
These are— it may be — dull reminiscences ; 
still I can never see a covey of these human 
partridges in their annual migration, without 
a certain aguish feel, nearly allied to me- 
lancholy. Still 1 am unable to pass the 
plainest of the sisterhood, without internally 
w’idiing her “ God speed,” for the sake of 
one w ho w'as the fiower of the flock, and the 
queen of them all. 


TuK CONTIMONTAL ANNUAL, AND Ro- 
»iANTic Uabinet. Edited hi/ William 
Kenned 1 /, Eh(/, Illustrated by Samuel 
Pronl^ Esq, Smith and Elder. 

The first idea excited in our minds, by 
the survey of these plates, was, that a 
more rich, equal, and well-chosen col- 
lection of engravings and designs had 
never before illustrated one volume : a 
correct taste must have presided over the 
selection, which possesses the merit of 
great variety. Although we willingly 
yield to Prout the praise which he has 
ably won, 4ind which he fully maintains, 
of being at this time the first architectural 
artist in the world; yet we would not 
exalt above its natural rank architec- 
tural representation, however fashionable 
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able it may have become. The deli- 
neation of* objects produced by the band 
of man mu -at never occupy a lower 
grade than reprchentatious of natural 
and living objects. Prout’s figures are 
admirable — a fact of which there is 
abundant confirmation in the present 
beautiful volume; witness the washing 
groups in the “ View at Metz,” and “ St. 
Pierre at (Jacn,” which plates are alto- 
gether splendid specimens of art : the 
first engraved hy T. Barber, and the last 
by Carter. Then the groups of minuter 
figures in “ Nnremhurg,” engraved by 
Roberts ; the “ Hotel dc Villii” at Brus- 
sels, likewise by Roberts; and of the 
" Cathedral at Antwerp,*' by Flojd, are 
handled with the utmost regard to pic- 
turesque pcrhp<*ctive. Each of these 
plates is masterly in every department, 
and reflects great credit on the engravers 
as well as on the [Kuuter. “ Rouen (’a- 
thcdral,*’ from Wallis's graver, is admir- 
able in pcrsjjeetive, and in delicate and 
finished workmanship. The vignette, a 
representation of ** Tlie Roman Column 
near Treves,” is rich and original ; and, 
what is rather a curiosity from the hand 
of Front, it is grouped with trees, which 
are pleasingly executed. It is a very at- 
tractive plate. The frame-work in which 
this pictorial jewel is set is delicately 
ornamented by Topham ; t’lc engraving 
by Hobeits. 

' The only fault to be discerned in any 
plate is, that the black and white is a 
little too sudden in the lights and dark 
tints of “ Antonio ol’ Padua ;” likewise 
in the superb plate of ,the “ City ami 
Bridge of Prague,” which is, neverthe- 
less, replete; with beauty. This last is 
engraved by II. le KeuN\ Were we in- 
clined to cavil, we should find it difficult 
to point out striking defects in any one 
print of this beautiful Annual ; and when 
we consider the small sum for which 
amateurs may possess themselves of so 
many engravings very near perfection, we 
cannot help predicting that the w'ork will 
find numerous purchasers. 

On the subject of the literary depart- 
ment, we somewhat differ from Mr. Win. 
Kennedy, the editor and principal au- 
thor : wo are certain that historical 
anecdotes, even less embellished by 
fiction than those of “The Fanatic,** 
“ The Spy,*’ and “ The Siege of Pnigue,” 
would have illustrated these graphic 
scenes wdth more dignity than ro- 


maiiccttes, which it would be better t<^ 
consign fo the blue boardings of the cir- 
culating-library, than to the i>ages of a 
topographical Annual. There is a con- 
sistency of design, and a general prospect 
of utility, in this class of Annuals, calling 
for serious discussion and valuable re^ 
search ; and there are many curious lo- 
calities in the present prints into which 
we feel desirous to en(|iiire, but which 
are not in the least explained by the let- 
terpress. Many of the tales, however, in 
this volume are deserving of high praise. 

The Fanatic ” can hardly be con- 
sidered as a romance : it is a strong de- 
lineation of historic character, if not of 
incident : the termination of the Calvin- 
istic hero’s career as a monk of La 
Trappe, is true to human nature, which 
never acts consistently under undue ex- 
citement. “ The Wax Figure” is, in 
part, amusing, but the narrative is per- 
plexed. “ The Black (iate of Treves ” 
IS a romance that the reader will peruse 
with supprcissed breath. “ Tlie Prhna 
Donna ” has great merit and rich charac- 
teristic traits, “ Early Impressions ” is 
full of pathos and deep interest. “ The Cot- 
tage of Koswara,” “ The virtuous Daugh- 
ter,” and “ The Conscript,” have little 
value, and consist of flimsy dreamy inci- 
dent, witlioiit eonneelion or jjrobability : 
supernatural stories, in order to be ef- 
fective. j-('quirc great t'anicstness and 
perspicuity of narrative. “ The Rose of 
Koiicn ” IS an excellent romance, in the 
Radcliffi* style — a luxury with which we 
are seldom treated in these modern times. 

The binding of Prout’s Continental 
Animal is of the richest inaroon-eoloured 
Morocco, and combines durability with 
elegance. 

We are unavoidably compelled to re- 
serve our extract for our next Number. 


Mkmoires i)e Madame la Duchess® 
D’Aitii ANTES. Tomes 1,, II., III., ct 
lV^ Paris. 

Few have enjoyed more ample oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an intimate know- 
ledge of the various subjects treated in 
these voliuiies than the clever and shrewd 
authoress. As the English version ha.s 
not yet appearixl before the public, we 
translate the following extract : — 

The word society, after the reign of terror, 
no longer served to distinguish the social 
C c 
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meetings of large circles of friends and ac- 
quaintances ; in fact, society had no existence. 
Individuals feared to make their abodes 
marked places for the display of luxury, or 
the reception of any particular set of }>eoplc 
who seemed to have a taste for the convers- 
ation of each other; and when they threw 
open their doors for the purpose of giving a 
concert or a ball, they dared not be select, 
but receivetl indiscriminately all castes, who 
were intermixed and confounded. 

One day at a ball, at the hotel de Thelus- 
son *, Madame D— — , a lady of the ancicn 
nrgimet was induced to appear with her 
daughter. She an ived very late ; the grand 
saloon was crowtted to sutlbcation, and it 
appeared an impossibility to iind two jdaces. 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and remon- 
strating, the ladies won their way into the 
centreof the roiini. 'Whilst Madame D ■ 
was casting her eyes in all directions in search 
of a seat, she noticed a young girl whose 
countenance was charming, whose deep 
blue eyes timidly glanced from beneatli a 
profusion of light curls, and whose wliole 
appearance reminded her of some exquisite 
sylph. Tills young lady was reconducted to 
her ^lacc by M. de Trenis . a circumstance 
that sufficiently attested her proficiency as a 
dancer; that Vestris of the salons never 
having been guilty of offering his hand to 
any partner vs ho was not celebrated as a fine 
dancer. The young lady was now restored 
to her chaperon, whose age appeared not to 
exceed that of on elder sister, and whose 
elegant attire rendered her the object of 
female envy and observation. ‘‘ Who is that 
fair girl? *’ asked Madame D— of the old 
Marquis dTlautefort, v^dio had given her his 
arm. 

“ IJow ! do you not remember the Vicom- 
tesse de Beauhariiois, who has w'ithin these 
few days liecoine Mad. Buonaparte ? This 
young belle is her daughter Hortense. But, 
hold, here is a vacant place beside her — 
come and seat yourself, and you may renew 
your acquaintance.” 

In reply, Mad. D— drew M. d’Haute- 
fort by main force into one of the little 
apartments that surrounded the grand ro- 
tunda. ** Are you mad, my good friend ? ’* 
saids he, when she could speak without being 
overheai'd : “ an eligible place, truly, forme, 
by the side of Madame Buonaparte ! Ernes- 
tine must then, perforce, make acquaint- 
ance with her ^ughter, a most unfit com- 
panion for mine. Surely, marquis, the 
anarchy of the times must have turned your 


bead. But, heavens ! who is that beautiful 
persi>n coining this way ? ” added she, indi- 
cating a lady who then entered the saloon, 
and whose striking appearance attracted uni- 
versal attention, 'riiis beauty was ratlicr 
under the middle size, but the most pei-fect 
symmetry distinguished her person, which 
possessed the grace and just proportions of 
loftier stature. She was the Venus of the 
capital, but far more exquisite than the work 
of Phidias ; inasmuch as the complexion and 
living tints of a lovely woman must surj)ass 
the inanimate grace of cold i>ale marble. 
She had the same purity of outline ; the same 
perfection of hands, arms, and feet, and, 
more than all, her countenance was irradiated 
with the most benevolent expression ; a re- 
flection of the soul, denoting that all w’itbiii 
v%’a8 goodness. Her dress enhanced her 
beauty, rather by its classic simplicity than 
by its richness. She wore a robe of India 
muslin, draped after the antique; and fasten- 
ed on each shoulder with a cameo ; her 
sleeve was clasped by a large gold armlet 
just above the elbow ; her glossy and jet 
black bair was short and curled, in the 
fashion tlien called A /a 'J'ituso Over her 
white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a 
sufierb shaw'l of red cachemire, which at that 
epoch was exceedingly rare, and beyond all 
price. She folded it around her in a manner 
at once graceful and picturesque. 

That is Madame Tallicn,” whispered 
M. d'llautefort. 

“ Madame Tallien ’ ” cried Mad. D , 

Good lieavens ! my deiu friend, wherefore 
did you prevail on me to enter such com- 
pany ? *’ 

At this moment a strong odour of roses 
sensibly pervaded the apartment, and a 
sudden movement made towards tlie door by 
a crowd of people, drew tlie attention of 

Madame D to a young person who 

entered at this very late hour. It would 
have been difliciilt to point out the motive of 
tills interest, for she was not only plain, but 
even ugly. She was ill made, but then her 
little feet danced so well ; her complexion 
was absolutely brown, but then her large 
black eyes sparkled with such vivacity of 
expression! Her looks were gracious and 
sweet-tempered, but an observer might read 
in an instant that she could be dangerous If 
attacked. Tllie whole turn of her lively 
features betokened wit at will, yet mingled 
with an air of goodness and simplicity of 
soul. It seemed as though she could be the 
best of good friends and the most amusing 


* The Hotel de Thelusson, at the end of the Kue C4rutti, facing the Boulevard, is 

remarkable for its immense arcade. Murat purchased it under the Consulate. 
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oF ac<}uaintance8 : slio was the viode above 
all the beUeg and beauties of the day; and 
each wished to boast that he had conversed 
widi her though but for an instant. All the 
men of distinction crowded round her the 
inotnent she appeared. M. Charles Diipaty, 
M. de'Trenis, and i\l. Lafittc asked her at 
the same instant to dance. To tliehc candi- 
dates she replied witli wit and good humour* 
displaying as she smiled two rows of i>crfcct 
ivory, and as she contiuiied to advant.e, the 
odour of her perfumed drapery expanded 
thrcjugh the saloon. 

Madame D detested perfumes, and, 

like all other fretful and irritable persons, 
always complained of what pleased every 
body else. Suddenly rising from the bench 
where the object of general attraction had at 
Icngtli found a seat, the high-born dame ex- 
claimed in a loud and impertinent tone : — 

“ This must be the wife or daughter of 
Fargeon the odours she carries about her 
person arc really overpowering ! *’ 

“ Thu lady is Madame Ilamelin,” said 
M. d’ilautefort, W'lio ttiok a malicious plea- 
sure in announcing to Madame I) 

names that he w as aware were complete bug- 
bears to h»‘r. 

“ IMadamc Hamelin ! ” cried Madame 
I)——, in a voice of wrath: “ (‘oine here, 
Ernestine, put on your tippet, and let us 
instantly begone. And this inari^uis/* added 
she, with much indignation, — ** this marc|ui$ 
assured me that I should he cjuite at liomc 
amongst old friends ! Yes, truly, Ibr the last 
hour 1 have iillcrnately burnt with the fever 
of rage or siniddered with horror. Come, 
my daughter, let us begone ! ” 


musk;. 

In rtsviewing “ O weep nut for me,” a 
song coin[)o.sed by the Chevalier Sigis- 
niond Neukonim, the words by M. A. 
Davis: we cannot but admire the latter, 
and think the music exceedingly well 
adapted ; the style being rather peculiar. 

“ He went where they ha<l Icil her,” a 
ballad written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq, 
and composed by Charles H. piirJay; 
the words are very impressive, and the 
music pretty. Henry Kirkc White, 
the music composed by John Henry 
Cross : without criticising the originality 
of the air, we can recommend it to aU 
lovers of ballads as worthy of their no- 
tice; the words and music are exceed- 
ingly pretty. 


“A Book of Melodies,” price 15^,, 
dedicated to her Majesty, the words and 
music composed by Mrs. Alexander Kerr: 
of this volume we must observe, that we 
think it remarkably well got up, and 
consider most of the songs pleasing. 
This is the fir>t produrlion we remem- 
ber to have seen of this lad/s; and 
we hope a successful result to her exer- 
tions, w'ill iiulnce her to favour the 
piihho with further specimens. 

We have already said that the book is 
remarkably well got up ; wc then spoke 
of it as a music-book, without refer- 
ence to it as one of those competitors 
lor fame at this prolific season for an- 
nuals of nil kinds. It is amongst the 
cheapest of its class. There are twelve 
songs : the letter-press is rendered inter- 
esting by several intelligent explanatory 
notes, each embellished by a vignette. 
The vignette lo “The Patriotic Swiss 
Song,” exhibits the three figures and 
part of the clock shown in our fashion- 
plate, No. XXII. for October, very ele- 
gantly engraved. There are bej^ides 
three weil executed and large copper- 
plate engravings by W. Finden, Charles 
HolU, and J. ami J. Johnstone, from 
paintings by 11. Westall, R.A., and A. E. 
Chalon, printed on Inilia paper, which 
greatly add to the attractions of the 
work, and render it a valuable and ac- 
ceptable gift. We have not here space 
to select a song, but we may recur 
to the work. Much as it displays the 
ta^tc of Mrs. Alexander Kerr, and jnsti- 
lies tlic gracious patronage of her Ma- 
jesty, wc would, nevertheless, cantion 
aspirants against the error of making 
inu'tic books other than music books ; in 
which both energy and means should be 
directed solely to one object, at the 
least possible cost to the public. 


The Mooiiisii Queen; a Uecord of Pom- 
peii ; and other Poems. Mf/ FAcanor 
Snowden, Longman and Co, 

Wji find much in this lady’s principal 
poem that reminds us of the narrative 
style of tlie J^roven5al and Spanish bal- 
lad romances. Like many other icinale 
poets, she excels more in tlui description of 
scenery and flowers than in the anatomy 
of the human heart, or in the command 


* A celebrated perfumer of Paris. 
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of the passions. She has the nierit of at!- 
hering closely to the peculiar leutures of 
the country where her scene is placeil. 
Contrary to the general ortler of things 
in these puhheation.'-, we prefer the major 
to the minor poems. 

The “ Moorish Queen*’ oj)ens with some 
elegance. 

TH£ AUJORlSn QUEEN. 

CANTO !.» 

Katliing lus golden glories in the main, 

'file betting bun shines o’er romantic Sjiain ; 

The Pyrenean niounfains’ loftiest height. 
The peak, the passing cloud, impending o’er 
Where scarce the >enturous eagle dares to 
^ca^, 

Is circled with a crown of crimson light. 

We can offer the following bouquet of 
natural Spanish ilowers with not a little 
pleasure : — 

Strange cojiTast to the wildness of the scene ! 
Uncultured i)Iossotns strewed the sward be- 
tween 

The darkling forest and the dasliing flood, 
And the cmpuiplcd rliododendroii grew 
With lofty hcatli of variegated hue, 

Making a blooming g.trdun of the wood. 

Amongst the tlow’ring shrubs of giant height 
Th* exhausted Spaniards halted for tiie night, 
In the green hollows of the rugged pass, 
Where, *rni<l their tents, the ulcarider spread 
Its spiky tufts of white and vivid red. 
Waging above the long luxuriant grass. 


The Evi: of St, Agnes ; a Xuvelyin Four 
Volumes, hi) iV/r.y. Catharine Alason 
{late C, Ward), A, K. Newman. 

This is a l)ook with a very pretty 
name — just such a name as in former 
days was wont to appeal most successfully 
to our romantic feelings. Ilecollecting 
the pleasure which our unsophisticated 
imaginations once derived from the pe- 
rusal of “ The Bleeding Nun,” et hoc genus 
omne^ and expecting to find in the pre- 


sent producLiau aome interesting details 
relative to the sisterhood, we took a 
peep into the first volume, when, to our 
inffnitc mortiffcation, we found that the 
work was n psetido-fusiiionable novels 
with a power ” of love in it. We read 
a little here and n little there, and n little 
every w here, and found lliat the theme, as 
the poet says, “ w'as love, still love.” 
We repeat, that though not absolutely 
inimical to the tender passion, wc were 
rather mortified by this discovery, as wc 
expected to read of cloisters, and moon- 
lit aibles, and the sweet hymns of pale- 
faced maidens, and the solemn swell of 
organs dying on tiu^ midnight air. 

U'hat more shall we say of “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes ? ” We know not ; unless 
wc may certify to ladies of a certain age, 
that tlie type is lar'^e and fair, and may 
be read by candle-light, or even fire-light, 
without the aid of spectacles. 


Tin: CoMMERCiAb Vade-mi CUM. J. Allan 
and Co. Glasgow. Price C*s, 

This is truly muHuvi in purvo^ being 
in size two inchcb by three and a half. 
In conteuts : a calendar for twenty y ears ; 
a table shewing the number of days from 
one month to the same day’ in any other; 
the new stamp duties; very eomprehensive 
calculation, interest, at:d brokerage tables, 
admirably adapted for Miudl as well as 
large dealing*; a full table of the current 
coins of foreign countries, with their 
relative value in British money, calcu- 
lated at par; principal commercial 
cities, with their distances from London; 
alphabetical list of cities and towns in 
Great Britain ; markets, population, and 
distance; ditto of Ireland, calculated 
from Dublin ; fairs fixed in England and 
Wales, and also in Seotkand ; principal 
travelling routes in the three kingdoms; 
tables of weights and measures in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. 


£)rama, etc. 

Drury Lanr. — In the arduous part and elicited the warm approbation of the 
of Lady Machelh^ Miss Phillips most ere- audience. Macrcady’s Macbeth exhibited 
ditubiy sustained her reputation. Her a melange of his peculiar defects and his 
performance, more especially in the con- most striking excellencies, — colloquial 
chiding scene, was c:;trcmely powerful, tameness at the commencement, but a 
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spin ted and gl()wingre|ireseiit(i lion of the 
workings of passion as the tragedy pro- 
cee/led. The other characters were re- 
spectably performed, particularly Macduff 
by Mr. Walhick. 

The Low Charniy or the Village Co., 
rpicile, translated by Mr. Flanch^ from 
the Krench opera of Le Philtre^ has been 
produced at this theatre, and with a de- 
gree of success far beyond its nicrilK. 
Tlie plot, dialogue, and poetry of the 
piece must have ensured its damnation, 
but for the music of Auber, which has 
OLcrcised a redeeming effect. The latter 
possesses much variety, and is distin- 
guished by originality and niany charac- 
teristic beauties. Mrs. Wood, (who is 
the heroine) Mr. M'ood, and Mr. H. 
Phillips performed the principal vocal 
parts extremely well. Mr. Segtiin, from 
the Queen’s 'fheatre, appeared as the 
Quack Doctor, a part which he enacted 
\>ith considerable humour. 

The Exile has been revived at this 
house, probal)!\ witli a view to rival the 
gorgeous sccucry and processions ex- 
hibited in the coronation of Amie liolcyn 
at (Movent Garden. If such be the f ct, 
we must award greater praise to the de- 
hign than to the execution. I'lie dresses, 
in point of propriety and even clean- 
liness, arc far inferior to that particular 
style of costume which has been denomi- 
nated “ shabby genteel,” and the person- 
age.^ who figure in the procession, with 
tlie exception of the Knights of Malta, 
look rather bke im washed artizaiis than 
nobles, ambassadors, and other courtly 
butterflies. Indeed, we at one time con- 
ceived the idea that in produeiiig such 
specimens of the germs to be found prin- 
cipally in the precincts of courts and 
palaces, the stage-manager must have 
contemplated a wicked and seditious libel 
on the exalted placemen of the land. 
The part of Daran is wholly unworthy 
of iViacreiidy’s powers; and that of the 
heroine, Alrxina^ is equal ly beneath the 
talents of Miss Phillips. Farren, Harley, 
and J. Russell were exceedingly comic. 

We cannot assert that we derived 
much gratification from the unintelligible 
novelty in the shajie of a pantomime, 
arranged and invented by Mr. Ducrow, 
and entitled The Days of Athens, The 
piece, it appears, has died a natural 
death, and according to the Latin adage, 
“ de morluis nil nisi bonuinf the defunct 
claims our forbearance. It consists, or 


rather consisted, of a series of detached 
representations, the subjects of which 
were mostly taken from niylhologica! 
fiction. We had Mars and Mercury; 
personifications of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; Phaeton and the 
Deluge, and other brilliant conceits, *^too 
numerous to mention.” In addition to 
these attractions, Mr. Gonicrsal under- 
took the part^>f a ASV/g#/, lluit is to say, 
a prosy elderly gentleman with a trite 
truism ever on his lip. The play-bills de- 
signated this classical entertainment “ a 
mirror of history and science.” 

Mrs. Wood’s performance of Mandane 
in the opera of Artaxerxes 'y afforded an 
admirable display of that lady’s hravurn 
style, and obtained from the audience 
loud and well-merited applause. “ The 
soldier tired,” and “Monster away,” Were 
sung with brilliant execution. Mr. Wood, 
in the part of Artahancs^ played and sang 
with more efllct than it has usually been 
our good fortune to notice in Ijis perform- 
ances. We are unable to bestow much 
cominendaiion on Miss Pearson’s Aria.- 
xerxesy or .Mr. Templeton’s Arbaces. 

CovENT Gardlnx — Braham’s delnil 
for tne season took place in the opera of 
Fra D'lavolot or the Inn (f Terracina, 
which was lust season pro<inced at Drury 
Lane. In the Covent Garden version of 
this delightful opera, the wiiole of Auber’s 
music has been retained: Mr. Rophmo 
Lacy has with much skill arranged it for 
the English stage. Braham, in the part 
of Fra Diavolo, has convinced us that his 
unrivalled powers arc still unimpaired. 
His barcarole “'J'lie gondolier, fond pas- 
sion’s slave,” and Ins serenade “ Young 
Agues, beauteous flower,” were sung witii 
exquisite taste and feeling. His sceiui at 
the commenceincut oi the third act was 
a masterpiece of execution. 'I'he part of 
Lorenzo was allotted to Mr, Wilson, who 
acquitted himseirwith great credit. Miss 
E. Itomcr, as Zerlinay acted and sang 
with spdrit. Lord and Ladi/ Alleash were 
appropriately personated by Mr. G. Pen- 
son and Miss Cawse. At the conclusion 
of the performance, Braham, w'ho was 
loudly called for, reappeared amidst a 
thunder of applause to announce the 
repetition of the opera. 

From the highly dramatic subject on 
which .Mr. Planche’s drama, The Army of 
the Northy or the Spaniard's Secrety is 
founded, wc were led to expect a plot 
abounding in novel and striking incideuis. 
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In we wre to a great extent dis- 
^pointeU, notwithstanding that Miss 
Taylor threw around the heroine of the 
piece, a French female spy, as much in- 
terest as it is possible to impart to the 
character. Keeley and Power were ex- 
tremely amusing, the former as a Consul, 
the latter as an Irish Colonel in the 
l^ench service. 

Mr. S. Bennett’s second appearance as 

the head of the firm,” in the entei tain- 
ing farce of Simpson and Co., by no means 
pre()Ossessed us in his favour. Miss E. 
Tree acted the part of the jealous Mrs. 
Simpson delightfully, and Miss Taylor that 
of Airs. Bromlep respectably. 

Mr. Kenny’s New Farce, The Irish 
Ambassador, adapted from Lr Uiph- 
mat, has been completely successful. On 
the eve of a grand fancy ball the sup- 
{)osed ambassador, iSVV Prt/WcAr O'Plenipo, 
who is however nothing more than an 
attache, is despatched to the Continent 
by a circle of fashionables, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining authentic intelligence 
respt?cung the most approved costumes for 
masquerade dress, — a delicate mission, 
well suited to functionaries of the chiss 
to w'hich Sir Patrick is supposed to 
belong. The humour of the piece arises 
from the ludicrous dilemma in which the 
young Irishman is placed by the obstinate 
determination of all parties to invest him 
bon grv mat Rrc' witli a high diplomatic 
character. Power played the Irish Am- 
bassador with his accustomed ability. 
Miss Taylor was a good representative of 
the fcipanisli Envoy’s pretty daughter. 
The pompous old father, who imagines 
mystery to be the soul of diplomacy, was 
admirably hit off by Bartley. 

A new vocaitht, a Miss Shireff, is about 
to make her debut on the hoards of this 
theatre. The trumpet of fame has al- 
ready announced her as a star of the first 
magnitude. 

New City Theatke- — The opera of 
Guy Mannering was represented at this 
honse for the benefit of Miss Fanny 
Ayton, that young lady sustaining the 
part of Lucy Bertram with much talent. 
Mrs. Selby is entitled to much credit for 
her performance of Meg Merrilies. 'Fhe 
farce Of age tomorrow, followed by the 
drama of Charles the Twelfth, concluded 
the enter^auiments for the night, 

Oeym^ic; — At this house Gervase 
Skinner, ads^ted from the tale of the same 
name in “ Sayings and Doings,” still kcetis 
its ground. It is a jilcasing trifle, the 


spirit of which is much improved by 
Liston’s drollery. 

Mr. Anderson the singer, whose squab- 
bles with Madame Vestris were some 
time considered sufficictitiy entermining 
to occupy n portion of the London daily 
prints, has, it seems, been getting himself 
into trouble with Brother Jonathan. 'Lhe 
New York papers state that tlie gentle- 
man has been rather roughiy handled in 
consequence of some contumelious ex- 
pressions in which it is alleged he had 
the indiscretion to indulge, on the sub- 
ject of the American natiunal character. 
On the night of his first appearance in 
the opera of Guy Mannering a strong 
party mustered in the theatre armed with 
rotten eggs and apples, blacking bottles, 
&c. and evidently determined to expel 
the vocalist, ri el armis, from the hoards. 
No sooner liad he made his introductory 
bow than he was stunned with cries of 
“ Off! off! ” and assailed with a plen- 
teous shower of the missiles above enu- 
merated. This scene of tumult continued 
without interruption during the whole of 
the ptrforiiiance. 'I'he next day the 
unlucky debutant published in the news- 
papers, an exculpatory statement, which 
he concluded by announcing that he 
would again do himself the iionour of 
appearing in the same character {Harry 
Bertram) before the discriminating public 
of New York. Jonathan, however, was 
implacable, and Mr. Anderson having 
received a friendly hint that should he 
again brave the offended sovereignty of 
the mob he might expect a repetition of 
the violence to which he had been 
already exposed, abandoned all idea of 
re-appearing on the stage. On the night 
announced for his second performance, 
the audience, enraged at the escape of 
their intended victim, proceeded to visit 
the sins of the guilty on the heads of the 
innocent, and most iinincrcifully pelted 
the rest of the Dramatis Personae, many 
of whom were seriously injured. As soon 
as the theatre was clo!«ed the rioters in a 
body attacked the house in which Mr. 
Anderson was supposed to lodge, and 
would in all probability have levelled it 
to the ground but for the timely disco- 
very that the object of their fury resided 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances, 
it was expected that Mr. Anderson would, 
with all convenient speed, make his exit 
from the city of New York. 

FoJtElGN TjIEATftTCAf.S, MuSlC, &C. 
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— A new opera, with the title ofLes Sy- 
barites de Florence f the music (by eminent 
foreig;ii composers) arranged for the 
i^rench stage by M. Castel-Blaze, has 
been performed at Paris at the Theatre 
des Noiiveaut^s. The subject is histo- 
rical. The opera met with a most fa- 
vourable reception, Madame Malibran, 
who is engaged at Paris, receives up- 
wards of 1 500 francs per night. 'I'he opera 
of (Hello was performed for her benefit, 
which took place on the 14th ult. at the 
Th^itre Italien. On that occasion she 
took the part of OteUo, and Madame 
Schreeder Devrient that of Desdemona. 

A new opera, by Ricci, entitled Chiara 
di Rosemberg, has been successfully per- 
formed at La 8cala, at Milan. Madame 
Pasta is engaged at that theatre. 


At Rome theatrical concerns have been 
exceedingly unsuccessful during the last 
two seasons. Scarcely a single opera 
brought forward at the' theatre Valle has 
outlived the first night of representation. 
The last new opera, I Pazzi per Prejetlip 
has proved a lamentable failure. 

I Crociati in Tolemaide^ a new opera by 
Pacini, has been represented at Madrid, 
where Madame» Lalande, who was ex- 
pected with iin[>atience, has made her 
drbut in the opera of St^niramide, 

Auber’s opera, Lc Dieu et la Bayad^rcy 
has been coldly received by the virtuosi 
of Germany, and especially by those of 
Berlin. Tiie journalists ot the latter ca- 
pital arc most severe in their stnetures, 
not only on the composition itself, but on 
the musical taste of the French nation. 




Costume or Paius. 

The winter fashions for this mouth may 
be considered as fully established ; furs 
and other warm envelops are now uni- 
versal. 

Furs. — Instead of declining from the 
high estimation in which they have been 
held for years, boa tippets are more re- 
ckerckvs than ever. The prohibition im- 
posed by the quarantine regulations on 
the importation of all furs from the north 
of Europe, trebles, and even quadruples, 
the price of these valuable articles. Of 
course, muffs and tippets of real fur are 
luxuries of the most costly description. 
By way of experiment, Parisian modistes 
have endeavoured to su|)erscile the use of 
furs, by bringing into vogue muffs and 
tippets* of velvet or plush richly em- 
broidered. 

New Materials. — Chnlis with siitin 
columns elegantly printed between, are 
greatly sought, and arc the last novelty; 
these are for full or dinner dress. For 
home dress, bambaziiies will be universally 
worn this winter, both in Paris and Lon- 
don. Those from the Norwich looms are 
in great request ; but, strange to say, it 
is a matter of some difficulty in the Eng- 
lish metropolis to procure genuine Nor- 
wich bombazines: by the substitution of 
an inferior article, this excellent manufac- 
ture has been greatly disparaged. Plain 
chalis are greatly admired in demi parure 
and dinner dress. Merinos for morning 


gowns at home. Other Parisian materials 
are called IMhiianiennes^ hoUenilnei and 
douihlettes de moire, W atered silks with 
satin columns, Algerine satins, and gauzes 
worked with lambs* wool leaves, are 
worn ; likewise a gauze called Esmeralda, 
which is figured with black serpentine 
fillets tied with gold on a white ground. 
A great variety of striped and flowered 
cloths arc made of soft light wools, and so 
manufactured that they may be worn on 
each side ; they are low in price, and used 
for cloaks ; they are called natalien. They 
arc figured in brown and green stripes, 
or maroon and black, or aventurine and 
orgie. 

iloNNETs. — The bonnets are now so 
small in Paris, that the brims of some 
measure not more than six inches in 
depth. Cottage hats called roquets,^ are 
the rage. The favourite trimming con- 
sists of plaited fans a good deal sloped and 
bent, and edged with narrow white blonde. 
Where there are bows, they are simi- 
lar to the lining of the hat, generally of 
dark velvet, edged with white blonde : 
riband is but little used in the last new 
hats ; the strings satin, cut on the cross, 
and bordered with narrow blonde. Wil- 
low plumes in carriage hats are universal ; 
these are white, or of mixed colours, ac- 
cording to the two colours used in the 
hat, as blue and black plumes, green and 
black, maroon and grey, or orgie and 
acanthus. Green satin, shot with brown 
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titripes, and lined Mvit.li Adelaide brown 
velvet ; the whole ot the bonnet trimming 
is edged with white blonde, the crown 
slanting upwards^ and covered with a 
mantle trimming, ending in tans. Ano- 
ther, Taglioni grey watered silk on the 
the outside, lined with maroon velvet, and 
trimmed with the same. Small round 
hats, sloped at the cars, nearly lined with 
a deep inner trimming of white pointed 
blonde, and made of meadow green vel- 
vet, trimnied with green satin and white 
blonde. Another, likewise a carriage 
hat, the outside of white plush lined with 
light violet satin, and trimmed w’ith the 
same. 

Walking Dxess. — Cloaks and furs 
are now, in severe weathcM*, worn oxer 
pelisses and high walking dres.scs. Oti 
milder days the latter are never seen but 
with two, or sometimes three, stniit pele- 
rine capes, often bordered with sharp 
dents^ and cut with long points on the 
ahouldcrs; over these arc knotted the 
ever serviceable boit, after two or three 
turns round the throat. Cloaks are made 
of line dark cloth, or the material called 
naialien ; this is soft and warm, and the 
eloak is so formed that it may be worn on 
either side. Cloaks are made with full 
capes reaching the elbow set in a cape, 
and some capes fall towards the fingers’ 
ends. Polish sleeves, ending in mittens, 
are sometimes a<ided to this cloak. The 
following tout emcmbles arc the last 
fashion : — Walking dress of maroon 
watered silk with satin stripes, with a 
double pelerine of maroon velvet to 
match the dress, edged with sharj) points ; 
the ends of the lowest pelerine pass under 
the bolt. The hat of maroon satin, lined 
with black velvet ; a willow plume of 
crimson and black ; iiiufi’ of biurk em- 
broidered velvet ; boa of marte fur ; boots 
of Turkish satin. A second dress of plain 
aventurine ciiali, having plaits c// 
the shoulders and corsage, chemisette and 
small lace collar; sleeves strait above the 
elbow ; the full sleeve above is prevented 
from descending by a tight elastic bracelet 
covered with silk to mutch the dress, and 
put on above the elbow. Above the 
hem of the skirt is a wreath ot embroi- 
dery, the lower half in black silk, the 
upper the shade of the dress. Hoa of 
silver bear. Cottage r^fjuet bonnet 
of green and black satin, shot u mille 
raycKy and lined with black velvet; a 
tv/iite willow plume, and dcmiveil of 


{^Luuly's Mug- 

white blonde, lii place of a boa a large 
black cachemire scarf, worked on the 
shoulders and at the ends, U often worn. 

Dinnkh AM) Evening Dress. — (.^halis*, 
printed in columns of 'furkish and Per- 
sian patterns, and Algerine satins, are in 
great request for dinner dress; the latter 
arc very elegant in figured columns of 
\vi;ite and blue. Very little trimming on 
the skirts of any gown not intended for 
ftili dress, and of very light materials. 
Tlirec conlcaux of the same material are 
at the knees, and three more six inches 
from the bottom of the hem. For striped 
dresses a very «*lcgant and simple fashion 
is adopted : — Two pieces cut bias are let 
lip the front of the skirt, between rou- 
leaux of the same a la tablier^ and the 
Stripes join like cheverons, each clicveron 
finished by a siiuill hell-shaped satin orna- 
ment headed by a silver button. I'he 
corsage of this elegant robe is simply 
folded in fidl plaits from the shoulders to 
the belt, and fastens towards the left 
arm. Sleeves tight to the arm above the 
elbow, and full above, finished with a 
pipe at the wrist, and three as chevrons, 
the point of each finished with a silver 
button: belt, blue and silver brocade', 
fastened with a butterfly bow and a silver 
ornament within. Chemisette of liedford 
lace, and a lace ruff' of three narrow rows 
at the throat. The notched dress hat of 
white and blue satin ii vuUe rayts and 
white eaprits i.s worn with this beautiful 
costume, w Inch is appropriate for concert 
or dinner dress. 

For evening dress, painted organdi and 
the new gauze called Esmeralda, are 
mostly seen : knots of ribands are put at 
tlie knees. For court and very fidl dress, 
tunic robes of white lace are worn over 
white satin. Some little variety prevails 
in sleeves ; melon-shaped berets and dou- 
ble berets have succeeded the [liaiii short 
sleeves. We have seen a dress long 
sleeve with three wide slashes, through 
which appear large bows of riband* 
The skirts arc fuller than ever, .seven and 
even eight breadths being worn in a dress. 
One elegant toul cmemble attracted great 
attention ; the organdi, with mingled 
painting and work, was figured with 
a wreath of coral and sea weeds: me- 
dallions of carved coral set in gold for 
necklace and bracelets. Belt painted to 
match the dress ; and a coronet of white 
and grey marabouts, parted with bouquets 
of sil ver sea w eeds. Another, the corsage 
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in the form of a V, the point of which 
passes over the belt nearly two inches; 
the upper corsage a /a S^nigni: very 
wide short sleeves in four large pufTs, 
with bows between each. This is of 
white crape over satin of mauve or pale 
lilac. The skirt is painted and worked at 
the hem with a wreath of mingled flowers. 
The fashion of this dress is called d lajar^ 
diniere. 

Daess Hats. — Velvet hats of small 
sizes are seen at the opera; and for 
dinner and evening dress these arc worn 
with blonde or plain riband or willow 
plumes, according to the richness of dress 
required by the occasion. One elegant 
dinner hat, called Polonaise, is made of 
acanthus green velvet, with a square 
crown, broad and flat at the top, cut 
very liigli on the riglit side of the brim, 
low on the left, and much bent in the 
same ilircction : it is trimmed with a long 
loop of green gauze riband placed across 
the front, and brought partly fis a baud 
round the crown, where it flnishes with 
one long loop : there is much style in this 
elegant head-dress. Another, of blue satin 
shot d mii/e raj/€S with white, has a low 
folded crown, t!ie brim turns up all round, 
and is parted with a rounded notch on 
the left side; the interstice is filled up 
by a w'hile esprit plume: bine gauze 
riband is brought ilirongh the notch, 
and disposed in bands and small bows 
round the face, (iranite and scabious- 
coloured velvet are worn trimfiied with 
white blonde and fans of inarabonts, 
which incline to the left side. The willow 
plumes, or plumes smles, are often worn 
in dress hats : one of these, made of white 
cocks’ feathers, is fre<juently wound three 
times round the base with a thick gold 
cord, which passes round the crown and 
hangs on the shoulder, terminating with 
two gold acorns. Small white satin hats, 
lined with light blue velvet and surmount- 
ed with blue plumes, are sometimes seen. 

Hair. — A great innovation has been 
attempted in the long-reigning fashion of 
high hairdresiing : this is the mode « la 
Grecque, which is thus arranged : — Front 
hair parted on the brow in two smooth 
bands, the back hair braided and folded 
in a large knot. This is not raised 
on the crown, but is placcii low at the 
back of the head; a thick gold chain 
is woven several times round the knot, 
and passed a Id /♦*/*<? low' on the 

brow, where it is fastened with a pearl, 
or turquoise star. Another fashionable 


sty'le, more generally seen, is with folded 
bands, one lx)w coming low' over the left 
band, another large looped how placed 
high on the crown : attached to this last 
arc three high ostrich feathers, the ends 
of which have a spiral twist ; these are 
agrafed at the base by a beautiful star, 
the size of a half-crown, of blue enamel 
and gold. With this style no comb is 
worn. Another mode of arrangement 
has been much approved of, but wc think 
it tasteless : the hair banded in front ; 
two bows partly braided on the summit 
of the head in the form of a V, between 
which is placed one large pompon flower, 
a high carved gallery comb behind, 
f^urls are universally worn under bonnets 
in walking dres^, and but little in full 
dress. 

.li'wr.LLERY. — Ornaments of a new' 
species have been lately adcptetl. These 
are miniatures delicately painted and set 
in rings, bracelet'', and brooches. Some 
of these arc perfect likenesses contained 
in the small space of a third of an inch, 
set round with an embossed gold chaSing.. 
We saw a minute portrait of Napoleon, 
that formed a charming agrafe for a 
corsage a la Shigne. Rich gold chains 
of great length are worn round the hair. 
The Brazilian flies arc in great request 
as jewellery. Each fly, which is more 
brilliant than a precious stone, is set in a 
gold CLif), and wdth links is attached in 
chains. Enamelled ornaments are con- 
trived to innfate these splendid beetles. 
Stars of turquoise-coloured enamel are 
worn suspended from the earrings and 
necklaces, forming agrah.s for the hair 
and corsage. Ornaments of real tui^ 
quoises are much worn, (^'old pompons, 
soinetin’es studded witi) jeweis, are placed 
in the midst of a riband rosette to fasten 
the ceinture in the place of a waist buckle. 

Colours. — The fashionable shades are 
Taglioni grey, Polonese bronze, violet 
orgicf scabious colour, and Adelaide 
brown ; with these are mixed acanthus 
green and aventurine. The latter shades 
are likewise worn singly. 

New Fancy Work. — Ladies now 
work on plain cloth, for stools or otto- 
mans, cats, dogs, tigers, leopards, &c. 
The animal is formed of velvet in very 
high relief, being much wadded or stuffed 
beneath ; the fur and stripes are em- 
broidered on the velvet according to 
fancy in various shades of floss silk or 
lamb’s wool. When finished they have 
a very pretty effect. 
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Diknkii Dress (15(>0« — Dress hut 
liued with turquoise blue velvet : the out- 
side, white satin shot with blue, trimmed 
with figured w'hite and blue gauze ri- 
band and white blonde. The riband is 
cut in a chou^ near which is placed a 
willow plume of small white feathers. 
The hair is banded, and is left visible on 
the right side only. Tunic robe of fawn- 
coloured chali, figured with black : it is 
in a reverse corsage, or robing back with 
deep points on the shoulJer in a half 
pelerine, the ends of which jnst appear 
beneath the belt, 'i'hc skirt in front is 
made to fold back with great elegance, 
which must be copied with exactness 
from the eiubellishmcnt. The folds are 
two bias pieces gradually narrowing to 
the belt, with the skirts exceedingly full. 
This robe is worn over a very novel under 
dress of clear muslin or fine jacconot. 
The body, skirt, and sleeves, are full of 
small tucks: the tops of the sleeves are 
quite new, being melon-shaped, very large, 
and with little bows of the same tucked 
nuisKn at the ilivisioiis of the sleeves. 
Straigiit lower sleeves. All the tucks are 
in a liorizontal direction. A ruv/ic of 
thread lace at the throat. Black satin 
shoes. Gloves ol* pale bine kid. Ear- 
rings girandole-shaped, and bracelets of 
gold and white cuariie,!. The bolt favvii- 
coloured satin and black cut velvet. 

Full Evening Dress — Dress 

of while crgaiuli, w'ith a wrc .lh of honcy- 
SLickie at the knees, of mingled painting 
and embroidery. I’he prevailing colours 
are green and gold: the spare between 
the wreath and the hoin is tilled up with 
detached sprigs of honeysuckle, Tlie 
beret slce\es quite new', and larger than 
have yet been seen, are fonued ol’ four 
or five puffs of organdi ; satin bctw's edged 
with narrow blonde put between, and 
deep blonde elbow ruffles fall some way 
down the back of the arm. Corsage en 
cceur. Blonde chemisette, with narrow 
edging of blonde. Hounded epaulettes. 


The hair simply dressed in Madonna 
bands, with one low and another very 
high bow. On the crown of the head 
three ostrich feathers, bent in a spiral 
direction, which is very attractive and 
elegant, as may he seen by the plate : at 
the base of the feathers an aigrette star of 
blue enamel and gold ; smaller stars of the 
same as earring pendants and locket. 
Scurf of pale blue cachemire muslin, 
wrought in gold stars at the ends. Gold 
and blue enamelled fan. Long white kid 
gloves, and green satin shoes. Handker- 
chief worked with a border of diamond- 
shaped medallions. No comb is worn with 
this urrangeincnt of the hair. 

Another Evenino Dress. — Hair in 
curls, and a low and a high bow fastened 
with an exceedingly high carved shell 
comb in the shape of a coronet. Dress 
of white chali, looped down in front of 
the corsage, to show the lace chemisette. 
Swansdown boa. (lobi necklace, and 
earrings of lozenges and drop pendants. 

Opera Dress. — Hat, pink satin on ihe 
outside ; melon-shaped crown divided 
with thread edging. Two sprigs of pink 
kaimia; the lining ofwhite velvet, trimmed 
with green satin ribands of the new tint 
vert yrv (meadow green). Ilobc of white 
gros (Vh}vn\ folded in the corsage a la 
Grecque, tlie folds edged with seal lopped 
lace. Chemisette of Bedford or I luniton 
lace. White gauze scarf, rolled like a boa. 

At Home, Morning Dress. — Cap of 
several rows of worked tulle, in two 
unequal divisions, trimmed with pom- 
pons and fans of cut ga|tze riband, salmon 
shot vi'ith white a m'tlle rnavs. The 
strings are vihole. Morning dross of sal- 
inon-eolonred bombazine; frill and 
round cafie of clear muslin, with a knot 
at the throat of the same riband as that 
which ornaments the cap. 

Walking Dresses. — There is some 
novelty since lust month in walking dress, 
I’or which we rei'er our readers to our 
plate, No. l.>7. 


^outglp Cj^i’onicle 

OV IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

It is expected that the French Peerage old secretary ; tlie Duke do Bassano, 
bill will be immediately passed into a law. Count Mathieu Dumas, the young Prince 
Thirty-six new peers have been created of Moskwa, and several officers of Na- 
for life, for the purpose of carrying this polcon’s staff: The lot du rccrutcment 
coi^stitiitional measure. Amongst the has been [lassed by the Chamber of Dc- 
j^mber are, Baron Cuvier, Napoleon's putie.s, who are at present engaged in dis- 
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cussing a law for the regulation of mili- 
tary promotions. The perpetual banish- 
inent of the Bourbons has been decreed 
by a majority of 251 to C9; but the ca- 
ital penalty in the event of a return, has 
cen set aside by an amendment. The 
same exclusion, with the omission of the 
same penalty, is applied to the family of 
Napoleon. 

The Paris papers of the 24th and 
2.‘)Lh lilts, contain accounts of some de- 
plorable disorders which had occurred 
at Lyons on the 20th and 21st. These 
scenes of riot and bloodshed had origi- 
nated in the distress of the woikmen em- 
ployed in the silk manufactures of that 
city, and had no political object. The 
National (Suard of the higher classes was 
called out to disficrsc the rioters, who, 
so far from yielding to the suminoiis of 
the authorities to retire to their homes, 
lii’cd upon the gnanl. A number of per- 
sons on both sides have been killed and 
wounded. 

The King of iiolland appears still dis- 
iriclineil to accept the couilitions imposed 
by the Conference. 'The Plenipotentia- 
ries of the (yonfcrence have rccoivled 
their determination to recognise Leopold 
as King of the Belgians on tlie acceptation 
b) the latter of the twenty-hmi* articles. 

On the 29th and October, the 

City of Bristol was the scene of uproar 
and excitement, to an extent never 
before witnessed. On the 29th, Sir 
Wethercll (the Recorder) and the magis- 
trates were closely besieged in the Man- 
sion House till 4^Vloek, when the mob 
coiiimenecd breaking in the doors and 
windows. At a (juarter past six tlicy had 
destroyed the lower story, and gutted the 
principal rooms ; they then proceeded to 
break up the iurnitiire, and were on the 
point ol’ set ting fire to the house when 
detachments of the Queen’s (iuards and 
14th Dragoons arrived in time to arrest 
the pr()gress of the rioters. During this 
scene ol devastation, tlie Recorder and the 
magistrates were in the back guarded liy 
200 constables, and unable to escajie, as 
there was no outlet behind. Sir Charles 
afterwards cftccted his retreat in cli'-gnise 
over tiie roof of the adjoining house, and 
escaped into a distant [lart of the city, 
whence he started in a chaise and four 
I’or Oxford; but his departure was not 
publicly known until tw^elvc o’clock on 
the following day — Sunday. 

At twelve o’clock at night a party of 
the rioters proceeded to the Council- 


house, the windows of w hich they smashed 
to pieces. Mean wdiile the cavalry charged, 
and by galloping through the streets suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the populace. On 
Sunday morning, the troops having been 
withdrawn, the mob recommenced their 
outrages. Some of them proceeded to 
the Bridewell for the purpose of rescuing 
the prisoners. Having accomplished this 
feat, they forthwith set fire to the build- 
ing. A .stronger party directed their 
course to the New Gaol, into which they 
forced an entrance. The prisoners were 
then released, and the prison and the 
Government House fired. ^J’he mob next 
attacked Gloucester County Prison, to 
which they- set fire, after liberating the 
prisoners. The Bishop’s Palace and the 
Mansion House were conifdetely destroy- 
ed. By twelve o’clock on the following 
night, the whole mass, from the Mansion 
House to the middle avenue, including the 
(Jnstoin House, and all the back buildings 
in Little King Street, was in a blaze. The 
soldiers, who had been sent out of the 
town, were remanded and ordered to 
clear the streets : the havoc that ensued 
was dreadful, 'fhe military w'ere shortly 
afterwards withdrawn, and the streets 
chiefly manned by the inhabitants armed 
with staves. The killed and maimed ore 
said to amount to the number of 400 or 
,500. The loss ol’ property is estimated 
at not less than half a million of money. 
A court-martial has been held at Bristol, 
to enquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Brerclon, who, it is stated by the magis- 
trates, neglected to act according to their 
instructions. 

At (Jovcniry an<l Worcester, also, se- 
rious riots took place. 

We regret to say that incendiarism is 
increasing to an alarming extent through- 
out the country. Many of the provincial 
papers contain accounts of frighlfnl out- 
rages of that description. Much valu- 
able property has been destroyed. 

The following may be enumerated as a 
few of the symptoms of “ reaction,” for 
which, according to the anti-reformers, the 
radicals, that is, nearly the whole popula- 
tion of (jlrcat Britain, must he prepared 
on the subject of “ the Bill ; ” — 

As the Marquis of Bute was recently 
passing through Banbury, he was recog* 
nised h.y the mob, who instantly dis- 
charged a volley of stt>iies at his Lord- 
ship’s carriage. The effigy of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry has been paraded 
through the streets of Sunderland on a 
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pole, and burned in the High Street 
einiidst the groans and hisses of a nu- 
merous concourse of spectators. At 
Sheerness most of the urchins who have 
been nccu>tonie(l to carry “CJuv l*'aux” 
on the 5th of Noveinbcr, sabstiiiitcd on 
the last occasion a bishop, aj^propriately 
dressed with th.e mitre, surplice, &c. 
and one or tw o f)arties obtained a rich 
harvest of pence In* constantly exclaim- 
ing, “ Pray reinemher the archbishop** 
Their Graces the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, have also been burnt in effigy. 
An individual dressed in a clergyman’s 

own read a long proclamation of a 

timorous nature, over the effigy of the 
last-mentioned dignitary, and in the 
evening “the last dying speech and 
confession of a most notorious guy 
bishop,” was cried all over the citv. 
Several anti-reform lords recently passetl 
through Carlisle, hut having had a fore- 
taste:;, on their unite through other towns 
of the “ reaction,’* which had taken 
place* respecting the “ Bill,” the noble 
personages took the precaution of alight- 
ing from their carriages at the outskirts 
ol the town, walked through it incog,^ 
and then awaited the arrival of their 
equipages at a respectable distance from 
the city. This, on a rainy <lay, be it 
observeil, must have been a pleasing task. 

A number of workmen have been em- 
ployed by order of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in fixing outer shutters to 
the windows in front of his Grace’s 
mansion in the Strand. The mobility 
will thus for the future be effectually 
prevented from “ milling the glaze ” of 
NoHhumberland House. 

During the past month considerable 
excitement has been occasioneil by an 
alleged case of “ Burking,” sai<l to have 
taken place on the person of a poor 
Italian boy, named Carlo Ferrari. The 
daily papers are filled with minute details 
respeiting this atrocious crima I’he sus- 
pected individuals underwent several ex- 
aminations at Bow Stret‘t Police Office, 
and have been fully committed to New- 
gate for trial. 

The reports from Sunderland, with re- 
gard t<| the Cholera Cases, will scarcely fail 
to pi^uce at least one injurious result: 
thjM .ri^^eness and the absence of all de- 
HMh nece.ssarily excite alarm, and 
iSlti^uently predisposition to the dis- 
ease It is stated, that the ordinary 


English Cholera has iieretofore been ex- 
tremely prevalent in that town. The 
most rational opinion appears to be, that 
the danger is greatly exaggerated. In 
countries hitherto visited by the malady. 
It does not appear that a large proportion 
of the population has been attacked. We 
must, in the present instance, admit 
the truth of the French proverb — A 
quefqtie chose nialheur vst bon. Two days 
after the Sunderlaiui Cases had been 
made public, men were busily employed 
in clearing the drains in the vicinity of 
London. It cannot be too frequently 
urged, that if there is one preventive 
measure which, more powerfiilly than 
another, can avail to bar out the common 
enemy, that saving measure is cleanliness. 

Dr. Brown appears to think that the 
malignant form iindcT which this terrific 
malady has hitely appeared, is the English 
modification of the pestilence by which 
Europe and Asia have been ravaged. 

The Moniteur and other French pa- 
pers highly recommend the use of “ Gir- 
dles of Health,” as preservatives against 
the cholera. The Baron Larrey, in his 
report to the Polish committee, also 
speaks of the invention in strong terms 
of recommendation. The girdles are 
lined with fiannel, which can be changed 
at pleasure, and are fastened to the waist 
by mean«> of buckles or straps. They 
should be worn constantly next to the skin, 
and so fixed as not to iiiterfiTe with the 
comfort or motions of the wearer, 'riiey 
may be fastened either in front or behind, 
cs the extremities oiigh|f)to meet. Great 
care should lie taken before leaving them 
off; previously to so doing, it would, 
perhaps, be advisable to consult a medi- 
cal man. 

An Italian professor, named Uccelli, 
who has practised tlie healing art in Rus- 
sia and the Crimea, has published a letter 
in Florence, stating, that by his peculiar 
application of the vapour bath, he has, 
on an average, cured ninety-two cholera 
)>aticnts out of a liundred. The Professor 
gravely adds, that the principal danger to 
be dreaded from the general adoption of 
his system is, that patients, w hile under 
the operation of his bath, may dte of plea- 
sure!! It is but Just to add, that the 
officers of the Russian navy are, in gene- 
ral, warm partisans of the professor and 
his mode of cure. 

Parliament has been prorogued until 
the 6th of December. 
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A Milliner at a French Farm- 
house. — Bertin had brought home a 
\vorkwoman from Rheinis, make the 
dresses for Adolphine ; but the presence 
of such a fine lady as Mademoiselle Leon- 
ide, for so this imnortant personac^e was 
called, contributeu not a little to intimi- 
date and disconcert his good Marie, for 
Mademoiselle had by no means accompa- 
nied the honest farmer with a good grace, 
notwithstanding that he had promised to 
pay all and even more than her demands. 
The modiste evidently regarded Madame 
Bertin with an air little short of mockery, 
although the good farmer’s wife made 
her a low reverence every time she ad- 
dressed her. 

“ We cannot take Mademoiselle home 
to-night,” said Bertin to his wife, “ the 
pony will he too much tired ; she must 
stay here till she has finished her work.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Mademoiselle Leonide, 
who stood at the looking-glass, adjusting 
her curls, that will hasten rny move- 
ments ; 1 must work with great expedi- 
tion to escape from this desert.” 

Meantime Madame Berlin surveyed 
her inmate with as much curiosity as if 
she had been the inhabitant of another 
planet, and thus solilocjuised : — ‘‘ This 
Mademoiselle Leonide is not f)rctty, to 
be sure; but she is very well made. 
What a high comb she has I what enor- 
mous sleeves ! what a small waist ! what 
a short petticoat ! what a smart silk apron, 
but that is very sHort, too ! and then her 
long gold earrings — and yet she is only 
a workwoman ! Well, to be sure, she 
must earn a deal of money ! ” 

After dinner, Madame Bertin with as- 
tonishment watched the process of cutting 
out and fitting, which was carried on with 
almost magical celerity. Presently she 
became a little more familiar, and ven- 
tured to question Mademoiselle on the 
subject of her pretty bonnet, her gown, 
her apron, and the rest of her finery ; but 
Mademoiselle Leonide seldom conde- 
scended to reply in any other {ihrase than 
that so oracular from the lips of a French- 
woman — “ r*est la mode'" In fact, the 
handmaiden of fashion was too much ab- 
sorbed in her own important reflections, to 
waste words on so unsophisticated a mor- 
tal us Madame Bertin. , 

“ This Bertin,” thought she, “ pays well. 

VOL. iv. 


I shall now have money enough to buy a 
pretty shawl, and flowers for a charming 
cap. I shall dance at the T rianon, where 
all my friends will be as jealous as furies. 
What happiness! I have a pretty little 
foot. I shall buy new prunella shoes. I 
shall new plait my gown, to give my figure 
a more graceful tourmire, O, how many 
conquests I shall make on Sunday ! ” — > 
La montagne de Saint Lic^ ou la Fermc 
Champenoise, 

Fighting in Balloons. — During the 
first French Revolution, men’s minds 
seemed elevated on stills. As an instance 
of the theatrical and pragmatical mode 
in which all matters were conducted, we 
give the following anecdote : — Two men 
of science, who had quarrelled respecting 
the favours of an opera dancer, resolved 
on deciding their pretensions by single 
combat. To fight a duel in the common 
way would have been attended with little 
veldt: the rivals, therefore, agreed to^fight 
in balloons. Each, accompanied by bis 
second, ascended his aerial ear, and 
mounted into the fields of space, armed 
with blunderbusses, as pistols would have 
been but inefficient weapons. When both 
parties were elevated to the height of 
900 yards, the challenger fired ineffec- 
tually; upon w'hich the fire was returned 
by the challenged. The ball missed the 
mark, but pierced the balloon : a conse- 
quence which had been foreseen by nei- 
ther of the valiant champions. The next 
instant, the rent balloon descended so 
rapidly, that the challenger and his friend 
were dashed to pieces on a house-top. 
The victorious adversary immediately 
mounted aloft in grand style : and after 
many triumphant evolutions in the air, 
descended in safety with his second, about 
seven leagues from the spot of ascension. 

A Popular Monarch. — During the 
last celebration of the July revolution, as 
the king (Louis-Philippe) was leaving the 
Pantheon, in the Rue de Vaiigirard, an 
unwashed artisan in his shirt sleeves, with 
a paper cap on his head, and holding in 
one hand a bottle of cocoa, and in the 
other a crockery cup, without salver or 
saucer, bustled up to the sovereign, and, 
having filled the cup, presented it for his 
Majesty’s refreshment. The beverage was 
accepted, and apparently drunk with ex- 
treme pleasure, to the infinite delight of 
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the populace. The Due d’Orleans dis- 
played still greater tact: he seized the 
bottle, and raising it to his head, without 
any ceremony drank a hearty draught, 
which he seemed greatly to relish. The 
cx-emperor, Don Pedro, who was at the 
king’s side, although likewise a man ot* 
the people, contemplated this scene with 
astonishment depicted in his counte- 
nance. 

At the windows of the Palais Ro^al 
were seen the princesses, In widows’ 
mourning, with long black crape veils, 
cambric weepers, and wliiic liandker- 
chiefs at their faces. Not satisfied with 
their numerous theatres, our volatile 
neighbours love to make life itself a grand 
theatrical representation, in which they 
dress, act, ami speak with melo-dramatic 
effect. 

A Present for a Tcrk. — When the 
famous Sidi Mahmoud took leave of M. 
Sosthcne dc Larochefoucault, who, under 
the government of Charles the Tenth, 
presided over the fine arts, the learned 
Turlc entered into a long culogium on the 
public museums, works of art, and thea- 
tres. “ If among these objects,” court- 
eously observed the minister, “ the pos- 
session of any thing in particular w ould 
give you pleasure, I will use all mv in- 
terest to obtain it for you.” — You are 
very obliging,” replied Sidi Mahmoud; 
“ I will thank you to give me Mademoi- 
selle Lcontinc Fay, as I should like to 
take her home with me,” 

Suppression of Nuisances. — “ W'‘hat 
do you wish to ask of the legislature?” 
demanded M. de Cloigny of an old pea- 
sant, deputed to lay before government 
some grievances of his bailiwick. “ The 
suppression of [ligeons, rabbits, and 
monks.” — You have classed the offend- 
ing parties rather oddly.” — “ Not at all. 
Monsieur : they all daimigc the crops. 
The first devour our peas, the second our 
herbage, and the third whole sheaves of 
corn.” 

Antiquity of the Streets of Lon- 
don. — Aldermanhury, or Aldermanbo- 
rough. In the ancient street of this name, 
the citizens of the Saxon times had their 
Guildhall ; and near it stood a royal pa- 
lace, built by King Athelstan, pronounced 
AdeJstan. The buildings since erected on 
the site of tlie royal abode, arc now called 
Addle Street ; but its ancient name was 
King Adel Street. The names of most of 
the streets in the heart of the city are 


the remnants of the most remote anti- 
quity, which survive when tower, wall, and 
palace have vanished from the face of the 
earth : w'ilness Tower Royal, the Barbi- 
can, Watliug Street, Castle Baynard,5cc. 

The Pig-faced T.ady. — Like the 
tale of the Wandering Jew, this story 
fades and revives about once every cen- 
tury. There are people iu the world who 
believe in the reality of both. In 1640 
rumours respecting the existence of the 
pig-faced lady were universally prevalent, 
and the popular curiosity w'as fed with 
the publication of a quarto pamphlet, en- 
titled “ The 1 log-faced Gcntlew'oman, 
called Mrs. Tannakin Skinker, who was 
born at W'ickham, a neuter towne between 
the Emperor and the Hollander, situate 
on the Rhineland who can never recover 
her true shape till she be married. Also 
relating the cause how licr mother came 
bewitched. With a w'ood-ciit of the lady 
and her suitor.” A copy of this pamphlet 
was sold in 1816 for seven guineas. 

An unaccountaru: Remo\ai.. — Be- 
tween Sutton and Hereford there was a 
piece of common land called the Wergin, 
on which had been, from time immemo- 
rial, two immense stones, one standing 
upright, and the other laid athwart. Tlicy 
had for many ages Iieen considercil marks 
to point out tile property both of land 
and water. One summer’s night, in 165sJ, 
they moved from their places upwards of 
three hundred paces. None could tell 
how this was cflected. It was attributed 
to infernal agency, as there was great tur- 
moil, and a Jong day’s labour with nine 
yoke of oxen, to bring them into their 
places again. 

Hackney Coaches. — These are not 
called after the village of Hackney, as 
generally supposed, hut from the French 
word hnquence^ a common road horse. 

The Origin or Whist. — The game 
of whist was taken from a very old game 
called Irunip. This game w'as after- 
w'ards altered, and called Ruff; and being 
further improved, settled into our modern 
Wliist. The term ruff is still used at 
this game. ' 

Discover IKS. — A Parisian chemist an- 
nounces, that he has made a singular 
discovery of a preparation that will 
entirely obliterate all stains and marks 
with which some persons are disfigured 
from their births. Slight as this mis- 
fortune seems, when compared with the 
vast catalogue of more painful afflictions 
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that orteti fall to the lot of huinaniiy, yet 
individuals who have frightful stains over 
their faces, as that of jjort wine, &c., have 
in reality as much of trial as their philo- 
sophy can well bear: they will, therefore, 
be glad to hear that a remedy has been 
discovered for an ill which seems only 
hkiii-deep. We are always happy to give 


publicity to any new discovery that pro- 
mises to be of general service, particularly 
to that gentler part of tlie creation to 
whom our labours are devoted. I'he dis- 
coverer of this grand secret states, that 
it was found out by a singular accident; 
and, moreover, profes&cb the “ no cure no 
pa} ” system. 


Birtfijj, oiiU SDcatfisf* 


lUiiTHs — Soils. 

On Oct. 26. In York Terrace, the lady of 
Adani Ihtff't Esij. — Oct. 26. Mrs. Charles 
Paglinuc, of Leicester Square#^ — Oct. 29. In 
Devonshire Place, the lady of Monet/ U'lgraM, 
Esq. — Oct. 29. At the Grove, Tooting, the 
Lady of Rees roung Thomas, Esq. — Nov. 1. 
At 26. Cunnaught Square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Sfojjford. — Oct. 28. In George Street, De- 
\onpurt, the Lady of Captain Cole, of IlieSJth 
King’s Light Infantry. — Nov. 8. Prema- 
turely, in i’uvistock Square, IVIrs. ICilliam 
Streifield. — Oct. i 7. 'flic Countess Rossi, 
late Mademoiselle Sontag. — Nov. 14. In 
Palace Yaid, Westminster, the lady of 7C. h . 
lUiint, Esq. of Enhain House, Hants. — 
At Brunswick vSquare, Brighton, the lady of 
Vrcderick Pihb, Es<j of twin sons.— No\. I6‘. 
At the Grove, Ilighgate, Mrs. If. T. Mnid. 

— No\. 1 1. I’he lady of IV. U. Hooper, Esq. 
of Devonshire Place. — Nov. II. In Hamil- 
ton Place, tiu* lady of John I.abouchete, Esq. 

— Nov. 22. Ill Wev mouth Street, tiie lady 
of Robert T. Ch/nn, Esq. 

B I iiT IIS — J)a ugh/ers. 

On Oct. 29. The lady ol’ Charles Jiischoff', 
J'lsq. of Torrington Square. — Oct. 29. In 
Tavistock Square, the lady of 'Thos- Vhillpotts, 
Esq. — Oct. :30. In Portman Squaie, at the 
residence of the father, the lady of Captain 
C. Rulkelet/, of the 2d lafe Guards. — Nov. 
2. 'fhe lady oi’ Samuel (Hrldlestone, ]un. Esq. 

— Nov. 1 .'J. At Streatham, Mrs, Coster* — 
Nov. 17. In Grosvtmor Square, Lady Harriet 
Stapleton, — Nov. 16. At Beckenham Place, 
the wife of Lancelot Holland, Esq. — Nov. 
7. At Hampstead, the lady of Dr. Proht/n. 

— Nov. 1 3. In Grosvenor Square, the lady 
of H. Jtainbridge. — Nov. 20. The I^ady 
Emma Portman. — Nov. 23. At Hatfield, 
Herts, the wife of the llev. Benjamin Peilc. 

— Nov. 24. At Islington, Mrs. Robert 
Older sha tv. 

Marriaoks. 

On Nov. 24. At St. John’s, Margate, 
George Gunning, Esq. of Friendsbury, Kent, 


to Sarah 2'ourmt/, of the late Sir 

Thomas Staines, K.C. B. of Dant-de-Lion, in 
the same county. — Oct. 27. At Lewisham, 
Mr. F. JuTiiuson Carnrotts* of Grove Lane, 
Camberwell, to Mart/, eldest daughter of 
George Oliner, Esq. of Blackheath Ilill. — 
Oct. 26. At Hastings, William Beelson, 
E.»q. of Wohuin Place, liussell Square, to 
Miss Sid net/, of Hastings. — Oct. 29. At 
Ramsgate, WUliam Frederick Gostlins, Esq. 
ol* Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, to Annie 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Major John Ifcnri/ 
Campbell, of Ramsgate. — Oct. 27. Mr. 
James Ilart'ison, jun. of Pentonville, to ElLa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James Girling, of 
Jiittlc Bentley Lodge, Essex. — Oct. 29. By 
special licence, at ChilHnglee Park, the seat 
of the Earl of Wi/iierton, WUliam Linton, 
Esc], of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Julia 
Adelina, only daughter of tlie Rev. 2\ E* 
Sfvrttetiham, Hector oi’ Swctlcnham, and niece 

to the Countess of Winterton Oct. 29. At 

St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool, Henry Roscoc, 
Esq. of the Inner I'emplc, Barrister at Law', 
to Maria, second daughter of 'fhos. Fletcher. 
Esq. of Liveri>ool. — Nov. 15. WUliam Henry 
Neivton, Esq. of Connaught Sejuare, to Helen 
Anna, youngest daughter of James Taylor, 
Ef*q. of Wimpolc Street. — At Paddington 
Church, by tbe Lord Bisiiup of Norwich, 
Edward WUliam IVaffltnl, Esq. son of tbe 
late Sigistnond Tri^iml Southwell, Esq. of 
Wrexham Hall, Norfolk, to Lonba, daughter 
<if Thoinns Thistlethwayte, Esq. of Suuthwick 
Park, Hampshire. — Nov. 17. At St. Cle- 
ment Danes, S, W. Durrani, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late John Coxwell, Esq. 
of Charlton Kings, Clieltenham. — Nov. 15. 
Captain Charles Ogle Slrcatfudd, Royal En- 
gineers, to Fate Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Saiile Ogle, of Kirkley, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. — Nov. .5. John, eldest 
son of James P, Murphy, Esq. to Agnes, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Scales. 
— Nov. 19. Francis Worsley, Kstj. of the 
Isle of Wight, to Margaret Frances, daughter 
of the Rev. George Henry Slorie, of Thames 
D 1) 2 
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Ditlon, Surrey. — Nov. 17. At St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Lieutenant JV. T. Griffith, 
N.R., to Lovisa Caiherinet daughter of the 
late«7c;An Griffith^ Esq. of Argyll Street. — 
Nov. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Benjamin TraverSf Esq. of Rriitoii Street, 
Berkeley Square, to Mart/ Ponlett, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Stt*Vi‘nSt of 
Discovc House, Soinen-etshire. — Nov. 23. 
Daniel Diesmh Esq. of ’Wellington Road, 
Regent’s Park, to Mi-s. Margaret JRowy of 
Dorset Square. — Nov. 21. At the Chapel 
of the Embassy in Paris, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscoinbe, James F. Palmer, 
Esq. of Golden Square, Surgeon, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of John Gunning, Esq. 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Dkatus. 

On Nov, 25. At Mile End, John Charring- 
Ion, Esq. aged 31. — At his house in Wini- 
pole Street, Harry Tonnereau, Esq. aged 84. 

— Nov. 24. At his Prebendal House, at 
Winchester, the Rev. Bichard Cockhurn, B. D. 

— Nov. 23. At Richmond, Ann, the relict 
of John Berthon, Esq. formerly of Liston. 

— Nov. 22. At Great Marlow, Bucks, Mrs. 

May , Wright, aged 91 . Oct. 26. Edward 
Palmer, Esq. of Clapham, aged 61. — Oct. 
26*. At the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. fV, B. Champneys, Tiondon Street, 
Fitzroy Si^uare, Lady Mary WiHmnis, relict 
of the late Sir Daniel WUlmms, of Stamford 
Hill. — Oct. 28. Frederick Calr, Esq. of 
.30. Russell Square. — Oct. 3 1 . At his house 
in Regent Square, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
aged 70. — Nov, 1. After a few hours’ illness, 
Mary, wife of Captain John Fordyce Maples, 
U.N. C.B. of Kilburn Priory, Edge ware 
Road, aged 61. — At his house in Montagu 
Sejuare, William Willis, Esq. late of Lombard 
Street, aged 86. — Nov. 5. At Abingdon 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, Lieutenant- Colonel 
G. E. Graham Foster Pigott. — ufmi, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Tomes, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. — Nov. 8. At her house in Woburn 
Place, Russell Square. Ann, relict of the 
late William John Beeves, Esq. aged 67. — 
Nov. J3. At Streathani, Mrs. Powell, aged 
92. — Nov. 16. Matilda, the youngest child 
of J. H. Booth, Esq. of I.ansdowne Place, 
aged 2 years, 5 months. — Nov. 1 8. Fra?icis 
Jane, infant daughter of J. L. Dampier, Esq. 
of Montagu Place. — Nov. 17. At Brighton, 
General Count Michell Wtnonzow. — Nov. 
14. Catherhie Jane, daughter of and 

Jane Emmett, of Grafton Street, Fitzroy 


Square, aged 27. — Nov. 7. At Antwerp, of 
apoplexy, aged 56, Abraham Ellerman, Esq. 
K.G.il., llis Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General for the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
Counsel for the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and Agent for Lloyd’s,— 
Nov. 7. In Cliiford Street, Lieutenant- Co- 
lonel R. Rochfort, of Brett well House, late 
Ills Majesty’s Consul-General at East Fries- 
land. — Oct 28. At Barcelona, after a few 
days* illness, Thomas Cowley, Esq, of the 
Inner Temple. — Nov. 20. At his house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park, John 
Tylston 2 Ws, Esq. — Nov. 21. In Portman 
Square, Louisa, wife of Captain Charles 
Bulkeley, of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards. 

— Nov. 22. Laura, wife of Charles Deacon, 
Esq. of Weymouth Street, Portluml Place. 

— At his scat, Lesllingstonc Castle, Kent, 
Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart, aged 68. — Nov. 21. 
Richard Moorby, Esq. of ifacclesficld Street, 
Soho, aged 84. — At his residence, at Hare 
Hatch, Berks, in the 74th year of his age. 
Sir George Soioley Hotroyd, Knight, late one 
of the Judges of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench. — Nov. 19. At his residence 
at Turnham Greoii, Sir John IHnhorn, Kiit. 
of Ringwood House, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged H9. — Nov. 21. Selina, second daughter 
of Dr. Bom pas of Fish Ponds, near Bristol, 
aged 16. — Nov. 22. At the house of the 
Rev. Bobert Cream, Spring Grove Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, Slingshy James, eldest son 
of Slingsby Duncomhc, Esq. of Langford 
llou.se, Nottingham, aged 14. — Oct. 14, 
Elizabeth, w'ife of Mtyrris XAevesley, of Mus- 
wcll Hill, Esq. — Oct. 14. At Tavistock 
Place, Margaret, relict of Henry Milton, 
Esq. late of Enfield, aged 63. — Oct, 1 3. 
At the Vicarage, M'indsor, Catherine, relict 
of the late Rev. Isaac Gosscl, D. D. aged 84. 

— Oct. 9. Suddenly Mary Anne, wife of 

Daniel Cosset, Esq. *3f l.eicestcr. — Oct. 14. 
At Underhill, Barnet, Keauc Fitzgerald, Esq. 
a Bencher of the Inner 'I’einple, aged 84. 
— Oct. 14. Suddenly, Thomas Harvey, 

Esq. of llilldcn House, near Tunbridge, 
aged 70. — Oct. 4. At Kenilworth, Eliza 
Mary, daughter of the Hon. C. S. Clifford. 

Oct. 13. IMrs. While, relict of the late 
Henry White, Esq. of Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bath. — May 23. On his passiigefrom India, 
Lieutenant- Colonel William Wilson, of the 
31st Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged 47. — Nov. 4. At South wold, greatly 
regretted by his family and friends, Robert 
Wales, Esq. 
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custody of Mr. George Glenny of No. 5. Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, well known 
as the Secretary of the Royal Union Pension Fund, ^tc. ike. &e., which receives money to 
grant annuities, &c. fi:c. &c. As we have not liad any explanation from the proprietors, 
or from Mr. Sams the publisher, in what manner the plate in question came into their 
possession, we must presume the plate has been stolen from the house of the Iristiliitloii in 
which Mr, Glenny resides, and where lost week a member of the committee had occasion 
to see him. 

Aware of the circumstances alluded to, the Proprietors of the work must be moir 
circumspect in future with w'hom they have dealings. If they could thus irraornnlly get 
hold of our contributors, our inattei, and our plateSj wliy tium to be sure they vwjit be dan. 
gerous rivals. But an Editor ought to Iiave his eyes about him, and be something more 
tlian a novice, to enable him to guard against such frauds. Not long ago we had one of tlu* 
plates of the annuals, which was published years back, offered to us ; erhaps in a similai 
manner as a new plate, fierhaps honestly come by; and but for spirit of forbeai- 

ance, on our parts pardonable, we would have prevented the oifender from pJjiying such 
tricks in future. 

When we have the opportunity of seeing Mr, George Glenny, w’e will enquire to wliom 
he intrusts the key when he is absent, and in the mean timo vve beg tlie new police to kecj» 
a sharp look out upon persons frequenting the premises. 

** Britannia’s Wreath,” publislied in our last Number, was by mistake attril>ulcd lo 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 

Communications have been received from I. J. and W. 11 h. 

The translation from Schiller is intended for early insertion. 

A communication for E. L^— r is left at our Publisher’s, 1 12. Fetter Lane ; as c.lso an 
answer to G. B. relative to the drawing. « 


Our correspondents will be pleased in future to direct all letters, &c. to 1 12, Fetter Lane. 






